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INSCRIPTION.— CHAP.  L  1— a 

(1,  2.)  The  RsvELAffioir  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  give  him,  to  show  his 
servants  what  must  speedily  come  to  pass ;  and  sendingr  by  his  angel  he  sipiified 
to  his  servant  John,  who  proclaimed  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ,  ii^atsoever  he  saw.         « '^ 

This  apparentlj  simple  and  intelligible  sentence  has  been  regarded 
by  many  as  replete,  in  the  original,  with  real  difficulties.  It  has  there- 
fore been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  among  critics ;  nor,  down  to 
the  present  hour,  has.all  doubt  respecting  its  true  meaning  been  removed. 
The  manner  in  whicfi  I  have  translated  and  pointed  it,  will  probably  be 
called  in  question  by  some,  and  may  be  wholly  rejected  by  others. 
Amidst  the  multitude  of  discrepant  opinions  and  criticisms  respecting 
the  passage,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  one  which  appears  to  my 
mind  as  deserving  of  unqualified  approbation.  After  an  attentive  ex- 
amination of  most  of  them,  I  have  felt  compelled  to  cboose  a  meaning  , 
that  seems  appropriate  to  the  true  grammatical  construction  of  the  text; 
and  I  must  now  present  to  the  reader  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  my 
choice. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  words,  and  ^en  of  the  apparent  meaa- 
ing  of  each  clause,  comes  first  in  order,  before  we  can  arrive  at  any 
general  conclusion  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole. 

JinoxdXvxptg  has  often  been  said  not  to  be  a  word  of  pure  Greek 
idiom.  **  Proprie  Scriptorarum  est,"  says  Jerome,  commenting  on  it  as 
it  occurs  in  GaL  1:  12 ;  and  he  then  adds :  A  nuUo  sapientum  saeculi 
apud  Graecos  usurpatur.  But  he  is  mistaken ;  for  Plutarch  uses  it  (see 
Bob.  Lex.  sub.  v.),  and  Porphyry  employs  it,  Yi^a  Plot  c  16.  Julius 
l^oUux  also,  in  his  Onomast.,  ranks  together  as  synonymes  diaxaXvrpcUf 
ixxakvxpcuj  dnoxali4xpat,  ZrflM^ai^  etc.  The  verb  i^axaXv7tr<o  is 
of  the  same  meaning  substantially  as  dnoitalvftra,  i.  e.  it  literally  sig- 
nifies to  unc&ver,  0  discloie,  and  so  (secondarily)  to  hring  to  lightj  to 
rwtciy  etc    ApoaiiXinpts  may  th^efore  be  weU  translated  reveUttion. 
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2  Chap.  L  1. 

It  is  here  employed  as  the  title  of  the  book  at  the  head  of  which  it  standB, 
and  of  course  it  lacks  the  article  jJ,  which,  if  prefixed,  might  convey  a 
wrong  sense,  i.  e.  it  might  mean  the  revelation  in  a  monadic  sense,  ex- 
cluding other  books  from  the  like  claim ;  or  else  it  might  imply  some 
previous  mention  of  the  book,  or  previous  knowledge  of  it  in  the  read- 
er's mind ;  all  of  which  would  be  incongruous.  In  English,  however, 
there  li<is  not  the  same  objection  against  employing  the  definite  article 
in  this  case,  as  our  usage  does  not  altogetiier  accord  with  the  Greek. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  definite  article  the  commonly  employed  before 
the  word  Revelation  ;  and  I  have  conformed  to  this  usage  in  the  version 
above. 

That  the  word  djioxdlvxpi^j  as  here  employed,  means  a  revelation  of 
an  extraordinary  nature,  a  disclosure  of  tilings  to  come  made  by  special 
divine  arrangement  and  aid,  is  plain  Irom  the  context  itself,  which  de- 
velops the  extraordinary  means  by  which  it  was  made,  and  then  calls  it 
(v.  3)  by  the  name  of  7iQ0(j)riTeia,  wliich,  by  sacred  usage,  imports  whai 
has  been  stated.  The  same  thing  is  manliest  from  a  comparison  of  the 
word  itTioxdlviVi^',  as  employed  in  the  like  sense,  in  2  Cor.  12:  1.  GfJ. 
1:  12.  2:  2.  Eph.  3:  3.  These  passages  cast  light  on  that  part  of  the 
meaning  which  indicates  special  divine  interposition  ;  while  the  idea  of 
developing  or  disclosing  something  secret,  hidden,  mysterious,  or  inac- 
cessible to  common  minds,  is  at  the  same  time  specially  brought  to  view 
by  the  use  of  d7io'Adhf\f.ng  in  such  passages  as  Rom.  16:  25.  1  Cor.  14: 
G,  26.  Sirach  22:  22.  42:  1.  The  context  abundantly  confirms  such  a 
sense  here ;  for  it  affirms  two  things,  viz.  first,  that  this  aTroxaXvipig  has 
respect  to  what  is  to  take  place  in  future,  and  secondly,  that  Giod  and 
Christ  and  his  angel  all  cooperate  in  msJ^ing  the  disclosure  to  John. — 
There  is  indeed  a  possible  sense  of  the  word  dTioxdkvxj'ig  which  b  dif- 
ferent from  this,  viz.  when  it  means  manifestation  or  exhibition  of  any 
thing  or  person ;  in  which  case  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  imqidvaiOj  e.  g. 
in  1  Cor.  1:  7.  2  Thess.  1:  7.  1  Pet  1:  7,  13.  4:  13 ;  and  this  sense 
Heinrichs  (strangely  enough)  adopts  here.  But  what  then  must  become 
of  the  obvious  sense  of  ijv  idoiXBv  avv^  6  d'eog,  dei^ai  x.  t.  X.  ? 

Jtftoxd),v\pi$  7fj(7ov  Xqictov  —  Is  Christ  subject  or  object  f  That  is, 
is  he  the  personage  who  is  in  possession  of  the  revelation  and  discloses 
it  according  to  his  will ;  or  is  he  the  individual  to  whom  the  revela- 
tion has  respect,  and  in  regard  to  whom  it  makes  disclosures  ?  The 
Genitive  case,  7//<joiJ  Xqictov,  would  in  itself  bear  either  construction ; 
and  both  constructions  are  common  throughout  the  Scriptures ;  but  here 
the  sequel — tfv  idaxev  6  4>B6g  I'enders  it  quite  certain  that  the  first  sense 
is  the  only  one  which  the  passage  will  bear. 

**Hv  ...  0  d'eoSy  an  important  declaration  in  respect  to  its  bearing  on 
the  person  and  office  of  Christ ;  but  one,  I  may  add,  altogether  in  unitoo 
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with  other  Scriptures,  specially  with  the  Gospel  of  John,— E^mxev,  im- 
parted, commimtcatedy  which  is  the  appropriate  shade  of  tneaning  in 
tiiis  case,  inasmuch  as  infqfmation,  instruction  is  concerned  with  it. 
See  the  same  shade  of  sense  in  John  17:  7,  8,  thrice,  and  also  Acts 
7:  88.  With  the  particular  meaning  of  this  verb  there  is  indeed  no 
difliculty ;  but  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  passage  is  a  question  of  diffi- 
culty, if  there  be  any;  for  this  appears  to  represent  the  Redeemer,  even 
in  his  glorified  state,  (for  such  it  was  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written), 
as  dependent  on  the  Father  for  revelations  of  such  a  nature.  But  let 
the  reader  now  compare  John  5:  19,  20.  7:  16.  8:  28  (where  idldaik  is 
said  of  the  Father  in  respect  to  the  Son,  which  well  explains  idcoatf  in 
oar  text).  12:  49.  14:  10.  17:  7,  8.  :Matt,  11:  27.  Mark  18: 32.  Acts 
1:  7  (in  connecQon  with  ^lark  18:  S2).  Most  fully  does  Paul  exhibit 
his  belief  in  the  sentiment  o£  mediatorial  dependence  in  1  Cor.  15: 
24 — ^28.  By  this  lost  passage  it  appears,  that  Christ  rcmainfi  in  the 
state  of  Vicegerent' merely  until  the  consummation  of  all  thin^,  when 
his  delegated  dominion  will  be  given  up.  The  texts  in  Mai*k  13:  32 
and  Acts  1:  7  (corap.  Luke  2:  52)  show,  that  Christ  as  to  his  human 
nature  was  progressive  in  knowledge,  and  of  course  that  there  were 
some  things  not  yet  known  to  him  in  this  nature  before  his  ascension 
to  glory ;  and  among  these  things  was  the  particular  and  exact  time  of 
his  coming.  The  iSii^cBf  of  our  text  would  seem  however  to  imply,  that 
even  after  his  exaltation  the  Mediator  received  those  disclosures  from 
the  Father,  which  are  made  in  the  Apocalypse.  This  h  perfectly  con- 
gruous with  the  view  given  \^  Paul  in  1  Cor.  15:  24 — 28,  which  ne- 
cessarily implies  the  dependent  state  of  the  Mediator  until  the  final  con- 
summation of  all  things,  and  that  his  dominion  as  ]\fediator  is  only  a 
delegated*one.  I  may  add,  that  the  sentiment  of  our  text  is  truly  Jo- 
katmean,  whoever  the  author  of  it  may  be. 

jBt^at  X.  T.  X.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  to  the  nature  of 
the  book  before  us,  than  the  choice  of  the  verb  dti^ai  here,  which  nat- 
nndly  and  usually  means  to  show  or  exhibit  anything  to  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  i.  e.  to  present  to  view,  to  submit  to  inspection.  The  verb 
has  here  a  palpable  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  sequel,  in  which  John 
is  taught  a  ^ei  ysvsa^a^  by  sensible  tokens  and  symbols.  The  meta- 
phorical sense*,  teach,  disclose,  is  very  unfrequent,  even  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and  of  the  four  instances  arranged  under  this  head  in  Rob. 
Lex.,  two  at  least  do  not  properly  belong  there,  but  refer  to  sensible  ex- 
hibitions. The  composite  idea,  however,  of  disclosing  by  the  use  of 
signs  and  symbols,  belongs  to  l^tll^ui  in  the  case  before  us. 

Tots  dwilotg  avtov.  The  critical  editions  differ  as  to  the  reading 
ovrov,  which  Griesbach^  Knapp,  Vater,  and  Hahn  adopt ;  while  Wet- 
Mxif  Bengei,  Matthai,  and  Lachifiaiui  read  avrov.    The  latter  reading 
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would  refer  the  pronoun  to  God,  while  ovrov  refers  it  to  ChriBt  The 
senae  is  not  materially  different  in  either  case ;  for  the  servants  of  God 
are  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  vice  vertd.  That  Christ  is  the  subject 
(implied)  of  the  Infinitive  deilou  seems  to  be  dear  from  the  tmor  of 
the  sentiment ;  for  the  sequel  shows  that  Christ,  or  his  angel,  appears 
and  makes  all  the  disclosures  of  the  book.-*But  who  are  the  dwXo9i  ? 
Are  they  prophets,  apostles,  teachers  ?  Or  does  this  word  here  desig- 
nate the  worshippers  of  God,  the  servants  of  Christ  in  general  ?  For 
the.  former  sense  one  might  contend,  so  far  as  the  tuus  loquendi  in  re- 
spect to  dwlog  is  concerned ;  see  Bom.  1:  1.  Gal.  1:  10.  FhiL  1: 1« 
Col.  4:  12.  Tit.  1:  1.  James  1:  1.  2  Pet.  1:  1.  Jude  v.  1.  Rev.  22:  9 
(cvpdwXo^).  So  the  well  known  usage  in  Hebrew  of  hirr  *i^  in  a 
multitude  of  instances ;  see  Ges.  Lex.  sub.  v.  But  tl^n  it  is  equally 
true,  that  dovlos  (and  n:^9)  is  sometimes  ^>plied  to  the  man  of  the 
people  of  God,  to  the  eommunity  of  his  worshippers ;  even  in  the  Apoo- 
alypse  itself  is  this  the  case,  Rev.  2:  20.  7:  3.  11:  18  (where  it  is  ex- 
pressly used  as  comprehending  ay  tot  aqd  fiQ0<3p^t€u),  19:  2, 5.  22:  3. 
Still,  the  other  sense  of  doiXo^,  viz.  prophet,  twckerj  is  also  common  to 
the  Apocalypse ;  e.  g.  1:  1  {dovltp  .  . .  'Imopp^),  10:  7  where  nQOip^tag 
is  added  as  epexegetical,  15:  3.  In  22:  6  it  may  designate  either  the 
prophets,  or  the  pious  in  general ;  for  the  sense  is  good  if  taken  in  either 
way.  In  Hebrew,  nhrn  nn?  is  altogether  a  common  appellation  for  a 
true  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  and  the  whole  Jewish  nation  are  often  ad- 
dressed as  being  the  servantt  of  God,  because  they  are  his  professed 
worshippers. — ^In  such  a  case  then  as  the  one  before  us,  the  context  must 
decide ;  and  this  evidently  favours  the  sense  of  the  word  in  Rev.  2:  20, 
viz.  the  mass  of  the  Christian  community  or  CkniHan$.  Accordingly 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia  are  immediately  addressed  in  the  sequel, 
and  to  them  the  book  before  us  is  dedicated  (so  to  speak)  and  sent, 
plainly  in  order  to  be  published  or  circulated  by  them.  It  is  then  to 
the  churches  that  the  things  in  the  Apocalypse  are  shown. 

^A  9bi  yevec^at,  what  must  take  place,  i.  e.  by  an  arrangement  of  an 
overruling  and  all-controlling  providence.  In  other  words ;  what  is  pre- 
dicted in  the  Apocalypse  will  certainly  come  to  pass.  Such  things  are 
not  left  to  chance,  they  are  not  fortuitous,  for  dei  yeviai^cu,  they  must 
needs  happen.  In  other  words  still;  God,  who  gave  a  revelation  of 
future  things  to  Christ,  has  ordained  them  and  will  bring  them  to  pass* 

'Ev  ra/et,  a  controverted  expression,  on  which  much  has  been  made 
to  depend.  Some  commentators,  recognizing  the  evident  fact  that  the 
apocalyptic  predictions  cover  much  ground  and  require  a  long  series  of 
years  for  their  accomplishment  (see  Rev.  20:  4,  7),  have  zealously  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  raxei  designates  only  the  maturity  of  things  for 
any  particular  event,  and,  as  connected  with  this,  the  certainty  of  the 
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event  itself.  So  Eiohborn ;  and  after  bim,  Heinrichs  and  others.  Bat 
tike  texts  appealed  to  hj  them  do  not  show  this ;  nor  is  there  anj  neces- 
sary affinity  between  the  c^t^nty  of  a  thing  and  its  speedy  accomplish- 
ment. £.  g.  a  general  judgment  is  certain ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  speed- 
ily to  take  place.  The  plain  and  olMous  sense  of  tr  toxh  is  speedUyj 
quickly^  tkorHy;  so  d  xac^^*  iyyvg^  in  v.  3,  plainly  interprets  it  See 
also  Bey.  2: 16.  3: 11.  11: 14.  22:  7, 12,  20.  If  now  anything  dear 
can  be  ^made  out  from  the  Apocalypse,  i^  is  at  least  dear  that  chap,  iv — 
xi.  have  special  reference  im  Jenisalem  and  Judea.  Equally  dear  is  iti 
that  chap,  xii— >zix.  have  reference  to  persecuting  and  heathen  Rome. 
In  both  cases  persecution  was  urgent  and  rs^ng,  when  the  Apocalypse 
was  written ;  which,  as  we  have  seen  (Vol  L  §  16),  was  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Now,  although  the  closing  part  of  the  Revela- 
tion relates  beyond  M  doubt  to  a  distant  period,  and  some  of  it  to  a  fu- 
ture eternity,  yet  the  portion  of  the  book  which  contains  this  is  so  small, 
and  that  part  of  the  book  which  was  speedily  fulfilled  is  so  large,  Ihat  no 
reasonable  difficulty  can  be  mtf  e  concerning  the  declaration  before  us. 
*Eif  wxH,  i.  e.  speedily)  did  the  things,  on  aeMiint  of  which  the  book 
was  [Hrindpally  written,  in  fact  take  place.  And  although  the  Romish 
persecutions  were  afterwards  repeated,  yet  it  is  enough'  to  vindicate  the 
expression  before  usy  that  the  overthrow  of  the  then  persecuting  power 
was  very  speedy,  and  that  this  overthrow  was  an  earnest  of  the  fate  of 
all  future  persecutcMrs. 

Ktu  ioffpLWf^^  lit.  showed  or  indicated  hysignrov  symbols.  The  verb 
tnjiiaivet  evidently  comes  from  (j^fjta  »»  ni^fiStoPf  nguj  token,  symboL  The 
word  ia»  exquisitely  chosen  in  reference  to  the  sequd  of  the  book,  almost 
all  of  which  consists  of  symbolic  ivpiesentatlon.  In  the  tike  way  is  the 
verb  oriptuimo  employed  in  John  12:  33.  18:  32,  (referring  to  what 
Jesus  1^  said  on  a  former  occasion,  see  in  12:  31 — 33).  21:  19.  In  a 
similar  sense  it  occurs  in  Acts  11:  28.  25:  27  ;  yet  less  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  and  original  meaning  of  the  word,  for  in  Acts  it  sig- 
nifies to  indicate  in  a  generic  sense.  Plutarch  (De  Orac  Delph.  p.  104) 
represents  Heraclitus  as  saying,  in  respect  to  the  orade :  ^Ovte  kdyei  ov- 
re  xQvntei,  dlka  atifiatUy  i.  e.  it  neither  speaks  out  plainly,  nor  wholly 
conceals,  but  indicates  by  symbols  or  in  an  enigmatical  wayJ — But  with 
what  is  this  verb  to  be  constructed  ?  Who  is  agent,  and  what  is  object  f 
In  all  instanees  above  referred  to,  in  John  and  in  Acts,  the  verb  has  an 
object  after  it,  although  a  compound  one.  Is  it  so  here  ?  Dr.  Robin- 
son, in  his  Lexicon,  has  put  it  down  as  absoltUey  i.  e.  without  an  object. 
Most  critics  have  represented  ^  (at  the  beginning  of  the  second  clause 
and  referring  to  anonahnpif)  as  the  object  or  Aec  case  after  M^fiavar* 
But  this  is  a  hard  gpnstruction.  My  own  view  of  the  case  is,  as  the  trans- 
lation^bove  indicates,  that  oaa  tid%  is  the  object,  which,  according  to 
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theusuallawof  bracbjlogy  in  the  Greek  language,  stands  for  {nttva 
oaa  elde.  In  this  case  all  is  plain  and  easy,  specially  when  we  regard 
og  ifuZQTVQr^ffe  .  .  .  'Jrjtrw  Xqustov  as  a  parenthetic  and  epezegetical 
clause ;  which  it  plainly  is.  Then,  moreover,  we  have  this  simple  sen* 
timent :  ^  Christ,  employing  an  angel  as  his  messenger,  by  symbob  dis* 
closed  to  his  servant  John  whatsoever  things  he  saw  in  prophetic  vision.' 
At  all  events,  this  interpretation  accords  well  with  the  state  of  facts.  It 
should  be  remarked,  also,  that  although  the  word  ^et^oi  is  finely  diosen, 
isr/fiaps  is  evidently  a  stilt  more  exquisitely  select  designation  of  what 
was  done  in  order  to  make  a  revelation  to  John. 

But  who  is  the  agent  for  iaTjftave  ?  Most  interpreters  say  that  it  is 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  they  appeal  to  Rev.  22:  16,  *<  I,  Jesus,  have  sent 
mine  angel  to  testify  to  you  these  things  respecting  the  churches." 
This  would  be  conclusive,  were  it  not  that  there  is  another  passage 
which  seems,  with  equal  or  greater  force,  to  plead  for  another  construc- 
tion ;  L  e.  Rev.  22:  6,  "  The  Lord  God  of  the  spirits  of  the  prophets 
hath,  sent  his  angel  dsil^ai  toh'  dovlotg  ^Arov  a  det  yBvici^ai  iv  taxn" 
Can  this  be  anything  less  than  a  direct  appeal  to  the  very  words  of 
Rev.  1:1,  which  have  already  been  considered  ?  Moreover  as  i^Eog  is 
the  undoubted  agent  to  the  verb  idcoxev^  and  itrrj/iavev  stands  connected 
with  that  verb  by  xw/,  without  any  intimation  of  a  change  of  agent,  eo 
this  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  question  upon  fair  grounds. 
Had  Lucke  noted  the  passage  in  Rev.  22:  6,  he  might  have  saved  him- 
self the  trouble  he  has  taken  (Stud,  und  Kridken,  IX.  p.  655)  to  ac- 
count for  a  change  of  agent  in  the  case  of  iaijfiave,  *  Such  changes,' 
he  says,  *  are  not  a  matter  of  doubt  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  here  detiat 
tots  dovXotg  X.  T.  L  which  precedes,  shows  beyond  a  question  that 
Christ  is  the  agent,*  and  therefore  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  agent  to 
ia^fiave*  But  as  nothing  important  is  gained  for  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage by  such  a  change  of  agents,  and  as  such  changes  (I  venture  to 
say)  are  not  so  frequent  in  the  Apocalypse  as  Lutke  seems  to  intimate, 
so  we  may  construe  the  whole  in  the  regular  grammatical  order,  mak- 
ing 0  {>e6g  the  agent  Still,  I  do  not  think  any  violence  is  done,  if 
Christ  be  made  the  agent. 

JinotftBikag  makes  a  difficulty,  not  as  to  subject  or  a^ent,  fbr  this 
must  be  the  same  which  is  connected  with  iatifiavf^  but  as  to  object* 
Sending  what^^  by  the  angel  ?  Jimmakvmv  is  the  common  aqswer> 
But  this,  as  a  hookf  he  did  not  send ;  nor  as  a  communication  did  he 
send  it  by  an  angel,  for  John  saw  the  symbob  with  his  own  prophetic 
eye,  and  the  angel  was  merely  his  companion,  helper,  or  interpreter. 
In  this  strait,  if  we  turn  now  to  Rev.  22:  6,  we  shidl  find  the  matter 
thus  stated :  dniarsiXs  rov  ayytkov  avtov  dei^ai  roig  Upv^g  avrov.  In 
the  passage  before  us,  then,  dnoatelXag  x.  r.  L  stands  connected  with 
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^^l^ai  X.  r.  X.  impUedj  and  the  thought  in  the  writer'a  mind,  if  iillt>d 
<Su{,  wo»dd  jw^em  to  lit?,  x«J,  wrrorrr/jX^i^  hd  toi^  «j^^*1ou  wi^roi"'  [£*V  to 
<^f(|rt(  «.  T.  ^»]»  iati^itii'i  joi  i^ovkiii  X.  y,  X,  Iiislifud  of  thb,  Ewald  tfikp^ 
tininTTtiku^  in  the  uhoiufe  {St-nst^,  like  n^z  n^-^  in  Ex.  4;  Vk  Tho 
whole  dniiae  might  indecfl  be  underj^tood  iu  a  kind  of  absdiite  wny^  as 
l>ciiig  eqnivaJent  to  the  following  nxprt'ii!?ion  —  making  m€  of  ki$  tm^l 
m  an  affcaU  he  signified,  etc-  lint  the  mode  of  solving  it  suggested  by 
2:1:  Pj  is  more  grammatical  and  more  l'*#e.  The  present  form  of  t}m 
danse  i^  jilainly  braohyhigli^aL  -  * 

^twX(p,  as  dtfsigimliJig  f^ropheU^  apostles^  ami  sp^ei&l  tnesmfiifm^i  of 
Godj  has  ah-ea^ly  b?an  expUdncd  above. — Ahnv  is  the  rigbt  readitig 
here,  and  not  itvtm  as  iM>nve  editions  have  it^  atxd  even  Lachinann;  for 
wheUier  God  or  Christ  he  the  agent  to  iaf^fiun  an<l  aTToarttXa^t  (tviov 
would  be  the  more  regular  reading  i  &ee  2i.  Tesst.  Gratum.  g  110.  5< 
Ifote  2. 

*Jif}(ivPij  h  in  apposition  with  dnvlm^  ancl  ig  designed  as  an  exjjknato- 
rj  adjuncts  But  q£  tlieiM^  wepe  donhtleEj^  many  Johns  at  that  tinier  ihia 
proper  name  itself  would  seem  to  nec:d  mmc  farther  exjdanatioD.  Ai> 
cotxlingly  we  liave  it  in  ihe  sequeL 

'\K*  ffmQTtxiitm  .  .  *  L  X(ttmov,  also  an  epexegetieal  clause  which  has 
been  Useii'  mure  discussc<l  and  controverted,  than  almost  anything  in 
th^  whole  Apoeidypsu*  The  Rnison  of  thLs  i^  tliat  the  sentujieut  of 
the  clause  stancU  eonuectf?d  with  the  greoi  critical  inquiry:  Who  was 
the  author  of  the  Revelation?  A  large  ciajss  of  eriiicjj  tind  here  de* 
scribed  the  Gospel  of  John  {tmkoyop  tm  ^m\>)y  the  Kpi^tles  of  John 
(fi/f  fiu^rvitiav  /.  XQiarovji  and  finally  the  Apoealyp&e  itself  oiJrt  nFdir, 
(or  m  lliey  generally  read  otra  Ji  stSi).  Others  tind  in  the  tii^t  Iwa 
espi-essi^is  only  tlie  Gk)«pel  and  Epistles  tak^n  as  a  wholcj  and  in  the 
latter  expre^sfion  ihey  find  a  declaration  that  John  was  an  e^e-teitniiss  of 
all  which  he  had  xvHaen  ;  and  tJiey  appeal  to  I  John  h  1 — 3  for  a  de^ 
elfiralion  of  similar  int^jort.  But  iu  iUh  last  passage  John  dechirci, 
tJiat  he  di^clc^es  not  only  what  lie  Iiad  seen,  but  also  what  he  hatl  heard  ^ 
and  this  verj'  appropriately,  for  the  gi-eater  part  of  his  Gospel  and  of 
Ids  first  Episilct  consists  of  doetiines  which  he  liaul  heard,  fir  which  had 
been  taught  him  by  Je^i^^  Christ.  \ha  fiSe  won  Id  seem»  then,  to  be 
altogether  too  limited  to  express  the  subject  ntattcr  of  the  Gos^wjl  and 
Ei>i!<tlei ;  while  it  U  entirely  appropriate  when  refeiTcd  to  the  visions  of 
the  Apocalypac.  Lneke,  in  ojxler  to  avoid  a  reference  to  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  hen*,  reprc^ntia  Xoyav  <}iov  and  fUKQTV^'av  A"(i*rTro^  as 
merely  descriptive  of  Ihe  A^yomlypse  itself,  and  lhe»  regards  mf€  tide 
a*  only  an  ridjunot  expUumtory  clause,  intended  to-dcisignate  the  manner 
in  which  the  A|>oe*dypse  wa^  maile  known  to  its  antlior.  Which  of 
tfeusc  two  parties  k  in  the  right  ?    Or  is  either  of  them  ?     These  qnea- 
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tions  nrast  be  answered  by  resorting,  ftrst  of  all,  to  the  meaning  of  each 
.  subordinate  part  of  the  clause  before  us.  * 

'Efia(>TVQr^a8  has  oftentimes,  in  the  New  Testament,  its  usual  sense  of 
testifying,  i.  e.  of  bearing  witness,  of  giving  testimony  respecting  any- 
thing. This  is  plamly  the  natural  and  usual  import  of  the  word.  But  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  verb  with  its  correlative  noun,  and  fiaQTVQdto  with 
its  correlative  noun,  not  unfrequently  convey  a  meaning  specifically  <M- 
verse  from  this.  Thus  the  Hebrew  wri  (from  nw)  signifies  he  affirm^ 
edj  he  solemnly  affirmed  or  declared,  he  solemnly  enjoined,  etc ;  and  its 
correlate  noun  tm  means  not  only  testimony^  but  also  precept,  solemn 
declaration,  etc.  The  word  fiaQrpQm  is  a  favorite  one  in  the  writings 
of  John ;  e.  g.  John  3:  11,  ^o  oidaftep  XaXovfiev,  xcti  o  itoQaxafiev  fjuiQ' 
tvQovfiev,  L  e.  what  we  know  we  speak  of,  and  what  we  have  seen  i0e 
declare ;"  for  so  the  parallelism  obliges  us  to  interpret  fiOQttfQOVfUP, 
So  3:  32,  "  What  he  has  seen  and  heard,  rwto  fiOQivQet,  this  he  de- 
dares  or  publishes  to  the  world."  So  in  1  John  1:  2.  1  Cor.  15:  15. 
Acts  23:  11.  John  21:  24,  where  6  (lOQTVQfov  designates  the  evangelist 
as  a  historian,  declaring  to  the  world  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus.  So 
in  Rev.  22:  16,  '<  I,  Jesus,  have  sent  mine  angel  ^aqtvq^am,  to  declare 
these  things  respecting  the  churches."  So  also  in  the  verse  before  us 
l/aqtvQtav  is  plainly  a  parallelism  of  Xoyov,  which  means  declaraiiony 
or  what  is  spoken  or  declared;  also  in  Rev.  1:  9.  6:  9.  12:  11  where 
we  have  loyov  fiaQrvQiag  avtrnvy  i.  e.  the  word  or  doctrine  which  they 
published  or  declared ;  12:  17,  where  fia^rvgtav  parallelizes  with  ip- 
rolag ;  20:  4. — The  plain'result  is,  that  ifjtoQrvQt^as  means  declared,  pub- 
lished, openly  and  solemnly  affirmed  or  proclaimed.  If  any  one  chooses 
still,  in  conformity  to  the  Greek  mode  of  expression  here,  to  translate 
the  word  by  testified,  there  is  no  objection  to  this ;  for  one  of  our  best 
English  lexicographers  has  defined  testify  as  sometimes  meaning  to  de^ 
elare  or  publish  freely.  Usage  sanctions  such  an  explanation  of  the 
English  word. 

But  what  is  it  which  John  puHished  or  declared  f  Top  Xoyor  toS 
d-eov  xcu  zrjv  ftaQtvQiav  ^Jt^aov  Xqustov.  Is  d'Bov  and  XguTtov  here  sub^ 
ject  or  obfectf  That  is,  does  the  author  speak  of  the  word  which  has 
respect  to  Gk>d,  and  the  testimony  which  has, respect  to  Christ?  Or 
does  he  mean  the  word  of  which  God  is  the  author  and  communicator, 
and  the  testimony  which  Christ  discloses  ?  Beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
the  latter ;  for  so  a  comparison  with  the  former  part  of  v.  1  would  plainly 
imply,  and  so  the  nature  of  the  case  seems  plainly  to  demand.  John 
testified  whatever  God  and  Christ  had  communicated  to  him  for  this 
purpose.  So  in  v.  5,  Jesus  Christ  is  accordingly  called  o  (laqtvg  6  irur- 
rog,  not  the  faithful  martyr,  but  the  witness  whose  declarations  are 
worthy  of  all  credit    Liicke  (Stud  and  Exit.  IX.  p.  654  seq.)  has 
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itrenuoiisij  contended  that  Xiyo9  and  fiaqrvqiav  liere  are  »»  anwtir 
XinptPj  i.  e.  the  Apocalypse*  It  is  certainlj  a  possible  sense  ;  for  Xoyo^ 
^tw  =•  njrr»  *i3n,  may  be  predicated  of  any  orade,  prediction,  declarar-  ^ 
tion,  disclosure  of  any  kind  whatever,  whether  by  visions,  symbols,  ot 
otherwise ;,  as  the  lexicons  abundantly  show,  and  as  every  attentive 
reader  of  the  Scriptures  must  have  observed.  And  ^the  same  may  b* 
said  of  the  Johannean  usage  of  f/uxgrvQiav.  So  in  Is.  8:  16,  20,  rt'iim 
pan^lelizes  with  rnitn,  precept,  inttruction,  something  taught.  So,  in  the 
passages  cited  above,  fiaqrvqia  is  for  subrtance  parallel  with  Xoyog  an'd 
'Ml  irroXri,  But  it  is  manifest,  at  the  same  time,  that  Xoyav  &€ov  and^ 
ficcQTVQia  Xqi<ft(A  are  equally  well  fitted  to  designate  what  John  had 
done}  or  was  doing,  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  or  as  a  writer  of  ^an- 
gelical narrative.  It  is  not  then  the  nature  <^  the  phraesology  here 
which  can  determine  the  question  before  us ;  for  this  would  apply  equally 
well  ^  christian  preaching,  to  a  christian  writing,  or  to  the  composition 
of  the  A)>ocalyps^  itself.  An  appeal  for  decision  must  therefore  ba 
made  to  other  circumstances  than  the  nature  of  the  phraseology. 

Such  an  appeal,  I  think,  may  be  made  with  confidence-  to  Rev.  1:  9, 
where  John  says,  in  addressing  the  churches :  '^  I . .  .  your  brother,  and 
companion  in  the  affliction  and  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christy 
was  in  the  isle  called  Patmos,  dice  rov  Xoyw  rov  S-eoVj  xal  dia  ttjv  (laQ- 
tVQiop  'Iriaov.**  5Fow«he  could  not  be  there  because  of  having  written 
and  published  the  Apocalypse ;  for  this  was  written  after  he  went  there, 
possibly,  even  after  he  had  left  there.  Liicke,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dif- 
ficulty which  this  throws  in  his  way,  suggests  that  did  does  not  marie 
here,  as  usual,  a  preceding  cause  or  ground  of  being  sent  to  Patmos,  but 
a  suhgeqtient  and  ultimate  end  to  be  obtained  by  going  thither.  But 
Winer,  in  the-  latest  edition  of  his  New  Testament  Grammar  (§  53.  c), 
strenuously  denies  that  such  a  meaning  can  be  given  to  dtoi  before  the 
Accusative  case ;  yet  LiJcke  appeals  to  its  use  in  Rom.  4:  25  and  Phil. 
9c  SOf  not  only  as  deciding  the  possibility  of  such  a  meaning,  but  rather 
as  decisive  of  such  an  bne  in  point  of  fact  But  these  examples  may  be 
solved  on  a  different  ground.  At  any  rate,  since  they  are  the  only  ones 
^  the  New  Testament  to  which  Liicke  ventures  to  make  an  appeal,  and 
as  they  are  against  the  usual  tenor  of  Greek  usage,  one  cannot  feel  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  ^peal ;  see  Vol.  I.  p.  259  seq.  /itd  is  a  word 
which  occurs  too  often  not  tO  be  well-known  as  to  its  usual  meanings ; 
and  in  the  Apocalypse  itself  the  instances  of  it,  as  construed  with  the 
Accusative  case,  are  somewhat  numerous,  e.  g.  2:  3.  4:  11.  7:  15.  12: 
12.  13:  14.  18:  8,  10,  15;  all  with  the  usual  meaning.  In  addition  to 
these  are  several  cases  exaifly  correspondent  with  the  one  in  chap.  1:  9, 
which  admit  of  no  reasonable  controversy.  In  Jtev.  6:  9,  John  speaks 
of  souls  seen  by  him  under  the  altar  slain,  dtct  rov  loyov  rov  '&€ov  xoi 
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dia  Tfjv  fiOQTVQi'op  ^y  %l)pw^  by  which  dauee  the  awtecedent  and  moving 
cause  or  ground  of  their  sufferings  and  de^th  \9  designated,  viz.  their 
perseverance  in  professing  and  declaring  the  Christian  faith  and  do<»- 
trine.  In  Rev.  12:  11,  of  the  victorious  host  of  the  redeemed.in  hea- 
ven it  is  said :  These  have  come  off  conquerors  ^la  to  oufUL  zw  u^imf 
Koi  dia  TQV  Xoyor  r^^*  fiaQtvQias  avTwVt  i.  e.  ^  through,  or  bj  means  of, 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  through  the  influence  of  that  word  which 
they  have  tcjstified.'  So  again  in  Rev.  20:  4,  the  Apocalyptist  seeg,  on 
thrones  in  heaven,  ^^  the  souls  x)f  those  who  had  been  beheaded  dia  'Hpf 
fioQTVQfav  'L;aov  xai  dia  top  Xoyoy  tov  (yeov ;  where  the  meanings  on 
account  of  the  testimony,  etc,  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken.  These  in- 
staiA^es,  and  the  relation  of  them  all  to  one  and  the  same  subject,  render 
dux,  in  Rev.  1:  9  so  clear,  that  doubt  seems  to  be  out  of  place.  And 
this  further  objectiorv  may  be  made  to  Lucke*s  exegesis,  viz.  that  it  re- 
prescf^ts  John  as  going  to  Patmos  either  for  the  sake  of  publishing  the 
gospel  there,  or  for  the  sake  of  writing  the  Apocalypse ;  both  of  which 
designs  are  wholly  improbable.  That  bleak  and  desolate  spot,  which  ia 
scarcely  noticed  by  any  geographer  of  antiquity,  and  never  oould  have 
had  anything  but  a  few  fisiiermen's  huts  upon  it>  was  not  a  very  attrac- 
tive place  to  go  for  the  sake  of  preaching,  compared  with  Asia  Minor 
and  the  adjacent  islands  swarming  with  a  population  which  could  hardly 
be  numbered.  And  to  go  there /or  the  sake  ofwrUinf  the  Apocalypse! 
It  is  surely  one  of  the  last  places  which  an  author  could  tiiink  of,  at 
least  on  the  score  of  comfort  or  convenience.  Besides  this,  John  states 
in  the  beginning  of  the  same  verse  (v.  9),  that  he  was  a  companion  of 
other  Christians  h  ^XiiVii .  .  .  xol  vTiOfiovi,  which  stands  so  connected 
with  his  being  in  Patmos,  as  to  show  that  he  was  there  iy  O^Jxpti^  or  as 
an  exile,  on  account  of  the  gospel.  This,  it  cannot  well  be  denied,  ia 
the  plain  and  natural  implication  of  the  passage. 

From  these  considemtions  taken  together  we  naturally  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  clause  o^^  ifMtQrvQrjaev  .  . .  /.  Xqigtov  is  epex()geti- 
cal,  descriptive  of  the  particular  John  just  mentioned,  and  intended  to 
distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same  name.  We  may  also  note,  that 
inasmuch  as  Xoy.ov  ^eov  is  in  itself  only  a  kind  of  generic  declaration,  so ' 
(AOQTVQtav  I.  Xqiczou  is  here  added,  in  order  to  show  that  Christian 
doctrine  is  what  the  writer  particularly  intends  to  designate. 

That  John,  then,  who  had  been  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  that  John 
who  had  declared  and  openly  published  the  Gospel,  was  the  servant  of 
Christ  to  whom  the  symbols  of  the  revelation  that  follows  were  disclosed. 
Nothing  more  can  be  drawn  with  certainty  from  the  text,  than  this  gene' 
ric  sense ;  for  if  we  refer  to  Rev.  20:  4,  *•  The  souls  of  those,  who  had 
been  beheaded  dia  x^y  fxoQtvQiav  'L^aov,  xaJ  dia  tov  koyov  tov  d^eov/' 
Burely  we  cannot  say  that  none^had  been  beheaded  except  such  as  had 
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written  Gospeb  or  Epistles ;  nor  can  the  expression  there  be  limited 
even  to  teachers  and  preachers.  But  then  there  is  some  difference  be- 
tween that  case  and  the  on©  in  Rev.  1:  2 ;  for  in  this  latter  we  have  the 
verb  ifAUQTVQijffBv,  which  of  course  designates  pMication^  dtclaratitm^ 
open  proclamation  of  the  divine  word,  and  can  be  applied  only  to  preach- 
ing, teaching,  or  writing.  But  to  which  of  these  the  writer  means  to 
apply  it,  cannot  be  determined  by  anything  that  he  here  says.  Of  the 
fact,  however,  that  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  before  he  wrote  his 
Grospel,  (in  case  he  was  the  author  of  both),  there  can  now,  I  think,  be 
no  reasonable  ground  of  doubt.  Evangelium  postea  scripnt^  says  Vio- 
torinus  (t  302)  in  the  earflest  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  tha^  we 
have«  i.  e.  after  his  residence  at  Patmos,  as  the  context  shows ;  Bib. 
Max.  Patrum,  ITT.  p.  418,  O.  And  althongh  the  little  book  of  Victo- 
ri^nus  comes  to  us  probably  in  a  somewhat  mntihited  and  garbled  state, 
yet  the  ei^ression  quoted  seems  in  all  probability  tphe  &  part  (^  the 
genuine  work.  At  all  events,  it  agrees  well  with  what  the  laws  of  criti- 
cism would  seem  to  decide  or  to  require. 

Putting  all  these  considerations  together  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
plain,  that  John  is  here  described  as  a  teacher  or  preacher  of  the  divine 
word,  and  of  that  word  as  disclosed  by  the  Gospel ««  the  testimony  of 
Jesue  Christ.  But  whether  it  was  the  apostle  John — ^the  same  who  was 
the  author  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles — seems  not  to  be  decided  by 
the  declarations  under  consideration.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  them 
which  contradicts  this,  or  is  incongruous  with  it ;  but  still,  it  must  be 
confessed,  there  is  nothing  which  decides  with  certainty  in  favour  of  it. 
If  now  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  were  subsequent  works,  (of  which  I  can-* 
not  doubt),  how  could  they  be  refeired  to  in  this  passage  as  being  al- 
ready extant  ? 

*0(fa  sldcy  and  not  o(ra  re  elde  as  the  Vulgate  text  reads,  and  as  many 
critics  have  also  read.  For  their  purpose  this  was  a  convenient  read- 
ing ;  for  some  of  them  made  three  distinct  declarations  of  this  and  the 
two  preceding  clauses ;  viz.  first,  John  wrote  the  Gospel ;  secondly,  he 
wrote  the  Epistles ;  and  thirdly,  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  which  last, 
they  say,  is  here  appropriately  described  as  containing  otfa  fide,  i.  e.  the 
visions  and  symbols  disclosed  to  John.  But  the  ts,  on  which  this  dis* 
tinction  is  mainly  built,  wa^  long  ago  rejected  even  by  Bengel ;  and 
since  that  time,  by  all  the  critical  editions.  The  Mss.  leave  us  no  good 
room  to  doubt  as  to  the  reading  oaa  elde;  for  A.  B.  C.  7.  8.  9.  12.  14. 
25.  20.  30.  32.  33.  42,  all  the  Mss.  of  Matthaei,  one  of  Alter,  six  of 
Birch,  and  the  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Arabic  (Erp.),  Coptic,  Aethiopic,  and 
Armenian  versions  all  omit  it.  Ewald  contends  for  re ;  but  it  is  because' 
he  construes  the  preceding  declaration^  as  amounting  merely  to  an  aa- 
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sertion,  that  John  was  a  public  and  open  profei$or  of  the  Chiutian  rdi* 
gion,  and  then  oca  te  elds  means,  that  [he  declared']  whatever  he  saw^ 
i.  e.  what  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of.  This  is  a  forced  oonstnictiony 
to  say  the  least ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  whole  book  of  the  Apocalypse  no- 
where else  offers  us  a  single  te,  with  any  good  evidence  of  its  genuine- 
ness, (re  in  Rev.  21:  12  is  generally  rejected),  so  it  would  be  acting 
against  the  laws  of  evidence  and  of  internal  probability  to  admit  it  here. 

I  have  joined  oca  elda  with  ic^fiare  as  object ;  but  if  the  reader  pre- 
fero  to  make  it  merely  an  explanatory  clause,  in  apposition  wit&  liyov 
^eov  and  fxaQTVQiaf  1,  Xqictov,  then  the  whole  clause  will  designate 
John  as  testifying  the  divine  word,  even  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  all  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  disclosed  to  him.  In  this  case  ddop  would  pa- 
rallelize exactly  with  the  Hebrew  ntn,  when  applied  to  a  prophet  (the 
old  designation  of  whom  was  nth,  a  seer),  which  nm  stands  connected 
at  times  with  nnn ,  e.  g.  Is.  2:  1 ;  so  that  "un  ntn ,  and  tide  Xoyov  ^eov 
would  be  exactly  parallel  expressions.  The  poeeibility  of  this  con- 
struction I  would  not  be  understood  to  deny.  But  the  other  one  which 
I  have  given,  inasmuch  as  it  assigns  a  definite  object  to  ic^fian,  and 
therefore  makes  the  whole  sense  of  the  passage  run  smoothly  and  con* 
gruously,  I  must  prefer. 

One  remark  more  should  be  added  in  reference  to  the  Aor.  ffto^rv- 
^<r£.  Why  does  John  here  employ  this  indefinite  Praeterite,  if  by  Ao- 
Yov  ^eov  and  fuiQivQiar  L  Xgunov  he  means  to  designate  the  book  it* 
self  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  at  any  rate  the  revelation  contained  in  it  whicb 
was  yet  to  be  written  ?  Liicke,  who  supposes  this  to  be  the  case  (Stud. 
und  Krit.  IX.  p.  658),  accounts  for  it  by  saying,  that  to  the  apayiwac- 
mmv  and  the  aaoiovtig  (v.  3),  the  act  of  writing  the  book  was  paat^  and 
so  John  could  employ  ifioQTVQrjae,  Yet  the  writer  of  John's  Grospel, 
even  after  he  had  completed  his  whole  work,  speaking  of  himself  in  the 
last  clause  of  it  as  having  performed  this  labour,  calls  himself  o  fiaQtvQW 
he  who  testifies,  thus  using  the  present  tense.  So,  plainly,  would  the 
writer  have  done  in  Rev.  1:  2,  had  he  referred  there  to  the  written 
Apocalypse  which  follows  in  the  sequel ;  for  how  could  he  say,  in  the 
▼ery  outset  of  the  work,  that  he  had  written  it?  £ven  if  we  suppose 
the  preface  to  have  been  last  written  (as  is  usually  the  case),  yet  it  must 
not  wear  that  i^pearance  when  written ;  otherwise  it  would  be  no  pre* 
foce  to  the  book.  Besides  this,  John  himself,  near  the  close  of  this  very 
book,  speaks  of  himself  as  '  o  axovcoi'  xa2  ^lintar  the  things  contained 
in  it,'  22:  8.  It  would  be  unnatural,  therefore,  for  the  writer  to  employ 
the  Aorist  in  v.  2,  in  case  his  meaning  were  such  a  one  as  Liicke  ad- 
Yooates.  But  the  Aorist,  in  reference  to  his  past  preaching  and  teach- 
ings ia  quite  in  its  proper  place  here ;  for  that  the  Aorist  frequently  de- 
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aignateB  actions  in  the  past  time  thai  «Mr«  accutlamed  to  he  done^  or  toere 
iff  ten  repeated,  is  now  acknowledged  by  all  leading  grammarians,  and  is 
iBdeed  easily  established  by  reference  to  frequent  usage.* 

(3)  Blessed  is  he  who  readeth,  and  thej  who  heat,  the  words  of  this  prophecy, 
and  keep  in  mind  the  things  written  therein,  for  the  time  is  near. 

The  manner  of  the  declaration  will  at  once  be  understood  by  advert- 
ing simply  to  the  custom  in  ancient  times,  when  very  few  private  copies 
of  the  iSbriptores  existed,  of  reading  th^kn  in  public,  and  thus  making 
ibvA  known  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  u^tctyi^wnttop  here  refers  to  a 
public  reader ;  oi  dxovomg  to  those  who  listened  to  him,  i.  e.  to  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Sentiment :  <  Happy  are  all  who  possess  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  revealed  in  this  prophetical  book  I'  jiiyovg,  the  things  said, 
Tfjg  itQoiprirsiagy  of  this  prophecy,  where  r^g  is  emphatic^  and  therefore 
equivalent  to  our  demonstrative  tkis ;  and  ngoqiTireiag  is  the  same  as 
dnoxilvxpip  above,  for  r^g  has  an  evident  reference  to  it.  It  is  also 
equiv^ent  to  oaa  Bids. 

TriQovvjsg,  keeping  in  mind,  i.  e.  remembering  and  pondering  upon* 
So  the  Hebrew  nQ\s,  which  is  often  rendered  dutreQto}  by  the  Septua* 
gint,  e.  g.  in  Gen.  17:  9.  37:  11.  Num.  28:  2  aL  See  Qes.  Lex.  No.  2. 
It  is  also  true,  that  tijQ^eii  may  mean  keep  in  the  sense  of  observing  and 
obeying,  for  such  is  the  case  with  'm^ ;  but  this  sense  is  not  altogether 
apposite  here,  inasmuch  as  the  ngoq^t^sia  before  us  consists  mainly  of 
predictions  and  not  of  precepts. 

'O  ya^  HcuQog  iyyvg^far  the  time,  L  e.  the  appropriate  and  ordained  pe* 

*  Winer  (Gramm.  §  41,  5.  b.  1,  4th  ed.)  seems  to  deny  such  a  sense  of  the  Ao. 
rist  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  that  of  marking^  ev^tomary  or  often  repeated  action 
in  the  past  time,  and  manifests  an  inclination  to  limit  the  Aorist  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  markinj^  only  brief,  temporary,  and  soon  completed  action.  But  we 
may  open  the  New  Testament  almost  anywhere,  and  find  reason  to  call  such  an 
opinion  in  question ;  e.  g.  John  4:  12,  fjru<,  i.  e.  Jacob  haHtuaUy  drunk  and  so  bis 
children,  and  his  flocks ;  4:  20, ««  Our  lathers  v^oeBuvptjaetry  were  aeatetomed  to 
leorehipf  or  kabitually  worehipped  in  this  mountain,  etc. ;"  5:  29,  ot  irw^oavTegj 
tkqf  toA4»  have  pereeoered  in  doing  good;  ib.  oldi  rd  ^^avla  n^tdrreSf  they  who 
kaape  persevered  in  doing  evil;  6:  31,  VSotitur,  often  and  Jor  a  long  time  he  gave 
them  bread  ;  and  so  in  many  cases.  Host  (Gramm.  §  166.  Anm.  4)  very  forcibly 
illustrates  this  from  the  classics :  **Mo8t  critics  enjoin  upon  the  citizens  not  to 
steal,  etc.  .  .  but  if  any  one  transgress,  cV^dsoctv,  they  toere  aeeuetonud  to  inflict  a 
penalty  upon  him;*'  **  Socrates  iStSaitj  was  accustomed  to  teach  his  disciples  with- 
out any  reward ;"  **  The  Persians  inolf/iijaetv^  usuatty  made  war  with  readiness 
and  boldness ;"  >«  Many  things  hreoey  have  often  happened  to  men  beyond  their 
expectation. "  Indeed  this  principle  is  generally  recognized  by  all  distinguished 
grammarians  at  the  present  time ;  see  Kobner,  Gramm.  II.  {  442*  And  such  be- 
iBg  the  case,  ifia^vif^ow,  in  Rev.  1:  2  is  altogether  in 'place,  as  designating  the 
past  habitude  of  John  in  publishing  or  teaching  the  Gospel. 
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riod,  W^  %9near  at  hand.    In  "what  sense  this  is  to  be  understood,  has 
ah'eadj  been  discussed  under  »r  rct^rsi  of  v.  1. 


SALUTATION  AND  INTRODUCTION.  I.  a— 30. 

To  the  seven  churches  o£  pioconsuhr  Asia  is  the  work  which  the  writer  has 
Qodertaken  inscribed.  The  names  of  these  (1:  11)  is  a  pledge  for  the  importance 
of  the  churehes  addressed.  Whether  the  chorcfaes  of  that  day  in  Asia  were  limi- 
ted to  this  number,  is  a  question  easily  solved;  for  in  Col.  4:  13  the  church  at  Ui- 
erapolis  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  that  at  Laodicea,  and  the  former  is  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  latter.  Colossae,  also,^was  in  tlie  immediate  neighbour- 
hood  of  Laodicea.  All  three  were  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  be- 
longed, no  doubt,  to  the  circle  of  proconsular  Asia.  So,  a  few  years  later  than 
when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  we  know  there  were  large  and  flourishing 
churches  in  Tralles  where  Ignatius  lived,  and  at  Magnesia  in  its  near  neighbour- 
hood, both  in  Lydia  and  but  a  moderate  distance  from  Ephesus.  Whether  the 
Apocalyptist  was  conversant  with  these,  and  with  many  other  churches  of  Asia 
besides  those  mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  cannot  be  decided  by  express  evidence  ) 
but  the  probability  surely  is,  that  such  a  man  as  John,  (whether  apostle  or  other 
preacher  of  the  gospel),  wonid  not  have  founded,  or  formed  acquaintance  with, 
seven  churehes  only  in  Asia,  when  the  whole  region  was  filled  with  cities  and  aa 
immense  population.  There  must  be  other  reasons,  then,  why  onlyseren  cburcb>- 
es  are  here  addressed  ;  and  these  will  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  sequel 
when  we  come  to  v.  11. 

Asia  is  a  name  to  which  very  different  meanings  are  attached,  by  different 
writers  and  at  different  periods  of  time.  It  means,  (1)  The  whole  eastern  Con- 
tinent. (2)  Hither  Asia  or  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Sinus  Jssicus  and  Armenia  Mi- 
nor to  the  Aegean  Sea.  (X)  That  part  of  Asia  which  Attains  III ,  king  of  Perga- 
mos,  gave  by  testament  to  the  Romans,  i.  e.  Mysia,  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Lydia, 
Caria,  Pisidia,  and  the  southern  coast,  i.  e.  all  the  western,  south-western,  and 
southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  (4)  In  tlie  New  Testament,  the  western  coast 
from  Mysia  downwards,  with  the  inland  country  to  a  considerable  distance  back, 
comprehending  the  western  part  of  Phrygia,  appears  to  be  named  ^tia;  and  this 
tract  constituted  proconsular  Asia^  in  the  narrow  meaning  c^  that  appellation. 
The  last  is  possibly  the  meaning  in  the  text.  See  Usher,  Diatribe  Dt  Jlsia  Pro- 
eonsulari. 

To  the  churches  addressed,  John  gives  the  usual  Christian  salutation 
so  common  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  elsewhere : 

(4)  John,  to  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia  :  Grace  be  unto  you,  and 
peace,  from  Him  who  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come. 

XoQi^,  favour,  benevolence  or  beneficence,  viz.  on  the  port  of  God, 
who  hestows  blessings.  The  sense  is  optative  or  precative.  Then  f4- 
pjjfpj^  oi  oiir,  i.  e.  peaceful  security  and  enjoyment,  tranquil  happineu  ; 
and  both  of  these  in  the  full  sense,  (for  such  doubtless  was  the  writer's 
mind),  that  is,  in  a  sense  which  respects  things  temporal  and  spirituaL 
Only  this  enlarged  meaning  c^  answer  the  demands  of  the  passage. 
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^m  i  (apH9u6^K$u  i  iQxofMUfog,  In  ike  vulgate  text  rav  is  in* 
Berted  after  »n6 ;  but  it  ia  supported  by  no  adequate  authority,  and  is 
evidently  a  gloss  of  some  coypist,  who  sought  for  a  palpable  index  of 
the  Genitive  case  after  the  preposition  dm.  The  pecnliar  construction 
of  the  whole  clause  is  manifest  at  first  sight.  The  words  followmg 
dm  are  all  takin  together  as  one  ind^linable  noun,  corresponding  to 
and  expressive  of  the  Hebrew  wwd  njpr» ,  Jehovah,  which  is  indeclina- 
ble, L  e.  admits  of  no  variation  of  form.  Whatever  may  have  been,  the 
origin  of  this  Hebrew  appellation,  i.  e.  whether  it  be  purely  of  Hebrew 
etymology,  or,  as  some  have  maintained,  a  foreign  word  expressive  of 
supreme  Godhead,  and  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  (with  some  slight  va- 
riation which  conforms  it  to  the  genius  of  their  language),  still  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  ait  a  very  early  period  tr^rn  was  considered  as  expressive 
of  the  God  which  exists  always,  and  was  regarded  as  connected  with  the 
verb  rr»n  or  nin,  to  be.  So  in  Ex.  3:  14 ;  Moses  had  inquired  (v,  13) 
'  by  what  name  he  should  announce  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  to  his  na- 
tion,* and  he  is  answered:  « n^nst  nij^st  ^T!^'^  ^^^  '^^  lam  . ..  tell 
them  that  rv^tjt^  has  sent  you  to  them."  Here,  as  Jehovah  himself 
!q[>eaks,  he  employs  the^r^f  person  of  the  future  tense  of  rrii  instead  of 
the  third,  which  would  be  T^yn  or  (from  nin  =  ^;>J.)  ^T!^  •  The  man* 
ner  of  this  address  seems  therefore  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  Trr^  or 
njn  is  the  root  of  the  word  njn^ .  Theodoret  (Quaest.  15  in  Ex.)  tes- 
tifies that  the  Samaritans  pronounced  the  name  tx^ii'^  as  IABE,\,  e.  n:w 
yakvej  (B  being  soft,  as  he  read  it,  like  our  English  V)  ;  while  he  says 
(ibid.)  that  the  Hebrews  called  it  lAS^  (Tad).  How  he  came  by  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  orofia  dvexqjoivtjtov,  acpQaatov,  dnQ^^rjTov,  as  he 
himself  and  Eusebius  call  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  but  he  speaks 
confidently,  and  would  seem  to  know  what  he  affirms.  But  let  the  pro- 
nunciation be  as  it  may,  the  word  tm^  is  indeclinable ;  and  John  has 
imitated  this,  in  the  expression  before  us.  'O  cof ,  is  he  who  now  exists  ; 
6  fiVj  is  he  who  has  existed,  the  verb  itself  (in  the  Praeterite)  being  here 
employed,  because  there  is  no  form  of  a  participle  praeterite  which 
could  be  joined  with  the  article ;  while  o  iQ^ofievoi  "=  K^n ,  means  qui 
ftUurus  est,  he  who  is  to  come  or  is  to  be.  The  Greek  verb  aifii  affords 
indeed  a  future  partidple,  viz.  iaofisvos ;  but  then  the  Hebrew  verb 
n^n  has  properly  none  snch,  and  therefore  Man  is  used  in  the  place  of  it^ 
which  our  text  imitates.  So,  often  in  the  New  Testament,  where  we 
find,  in  order  to  signify  that  which  is  future  or  that  which  will  be,  the 
word  come  (Iq^oiuu)  employed ;  e.  g.  days  to  come,  world  to  come,  king- 
dom of  God  to  come,  good  and  evil  to  come,  wrath  to  come,  etc.  etc. 

John  then  wishes  that  grace  and  peace  from  Jehovah,  i.  e.  the  self-eX' 
istent  and  eternal  God,  may  be  given  to  the  churches  whom  he  addresses. 
Evidently  his  periphrastic  designation  of  the  word  Jehovah  implies  thus 
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mnch;  nor  can  diere  be  anj  good  reaioD  to  doubt,  that  in  die  time 
when  the  Apocal3rp6e  was  written,  it  was  costomaiy  among  the  Jews  to 
regard  such  a  meaning  as  connected  with  the  word  rnrr .  Eariy  Jew- 
ish writings  confirm  this  view.  Thus  Targ.  Jon.  on  Dent  S2:  39,  Ego 
ille  qui  est,  et  qui  f uit,  et  qui  erit . . .  Annon  pater  onus  ?  £t  ipse 
fuit,  et  ipse  est,  et  ipse  erit  Tai^r.  Hieros.  in  Ex.  3:  M,  Qui  fait,  est, 
et  erit,  dixit  mundo^  More  of  the  same  nature  from  the  bter  Kahbins 
maj  be  found  in  Schoettgenii  Hor.  Heb.  in  kx^  Even  among  the  he»> 
then  we  find  some  striking  descriptions  of  the  Godhead,  which  are  of 
a  similar  nature.  Plutarch  (De  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  354),  speaking  of  a 
temple  of  Isis  at  SaVs  in  Egypt,  says :  «It  bore  this  inscription :  'Eym 
eifu  ndf  TO  jeyorog,  xal  oy,  nai  iaofupw  -  xai  top  ifwp  mnlop  ovdei^  na 
^rtitdip  oneHohfxffBP,  So  Orpheus  (in  auctor.  Lib.  de  Mundo)  :  Zsv^ 
xeqtaX^,  Zsvg  funaa^  Jtog  If  in  nana  thvxtai.  More  striking  sdll  is 
the  resemblance  in  Pausanias  (Phodc  12)  :  Zwg  ^,  Zevg  sWi,  Zevg 
isoEtaij  cS  fuyaXs  Zev  I 

Striking  as  this  is,  however,  we  are  not  obliged  to  suppoae,  that  the  Hebrewi 
borrowed  the  name  Jehovah  from  the  heathen,  nor  their  modes  of  reasoning  in  re- 
gard to  ita  significance.  The  thought  is  natural  to  a  reflecting  mind,  that  aa 
eternal  Being  must  ha?e  existed  in  time  past,  that  he  now  exists,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  exist.  No  wonder  then  that  n^n** ,  ier  Seyende  (as  the  Germans  say),  i.  e. 
the  EzisUr  (if  i  may  so  express  it),  was  used  as  a  most  significant  name  of  the 
eternal  and  self-existent  God.  That  the  Hebrews  sometimes  formed  proper 
names  from  the  future  tense  of  a  verb,  is  well  known;  and  in  the  present  case, 
if  n?n^ ,  as  Ewald  and  Hitzig  confidently  suppose,  was  the  true  pronunciation  of 
the  word,  all  is  plain ;  for  this  form  is  a  Uiph.  Future,  and  means  He  who  eausef 
txistenee.  That  Ihe  vowels  which  are  connected  with  tliis  name  at  present,  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  are  not  the  original  and  proper  ones,  seems  to  be  quito 
certain  ;  for  the  present  vowels  aie  always  the  appropriate  ones  to  *3iTit  or  c**rVtt; 
and  in  one  of  these  ways,  that  is  by  using  one  of  these  appellations,  the  Jews 
always  read  or  pronounce  the  name  ntn*' .  From  time  immemorial  they  have 
done  so;  for  the  Septuagint  version  almoet  always  renders  n  in^  by  XvQtos  =  ^:  i  tM, 
and  Philo,  Joseph  us,  Theodoret,  and  Eusebius,  with  the  Rabbins,  all  bear  testimo- 
ny that  the  true  sound  of  the  name  was  never  uttered,  except  in  the  temple ; 
Bib.  Repos.  I.  p.  739.  This  gives  us  a  ground  why  John  has  adopted  the  peri- 
phrasis in  Rev.  1:  4.  The  direct  name  nin^  he  did  not  choose  to  pronounce,  even 
if  he  had  ever  heard  it.  He  was  unwilling  thus  to  shock  the  feelings  of  his  Jew- 
ish readers.  The  name  itv^og  he  did  not  select,  in  this  case,  because  it  frll  below 
the  signifteancy  which  he  wished  to  exhibit.  Consequently  he  employed  a  peri- 
phrasis for  nin*> ,  that  was  common  among  his  readers,  and  would  be  perfectly 
understood  by  them. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  properly  exposed  the  attempts  of  several  recent 
writers,  to  show  that  the  name  n^n^  was  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews  from  some  of 
the  heaUien  nations,  is  referred  to  an  Essay  of  Tholuck  on  this  subject,  translated 
and  printed  in  the  Bib.  Repos.  IV.  p.  89  seq. ;  where  the  author  has  not^  only 
made  out  his  own  position  in  a  triumphant  manner,  but  reduced  hb  opponents  to 
■traits  which  will  alternately  excite  the  indignation  and  perhaps  the  contempt  of 
some  readers.    That  the  Hebrews  might  coin  such  an  expressive  name  as  Jehavah^ 
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is  fufficieftUy  evideiit  from  the  fact,  that  other  nations  have  done  things  of  the  like 
nature  ;  e.  g.  the  Zend  language  calls  God  Kuaddta^  i.  e.  a  se  datus^  or  self-exis- 
tent; and  the  Sanscrit  employs  SvayamdiUa^  i.  e.  the  originator  of  his  own  exis- 
tence. Did  the  Hebrews  know  less  of  God  than  the  old  Parsees,  or  the  authors 
of  the  antiquated  Sanscrit? 

(5)  And  from  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  his  throne;  and  from  Jesus 
Christ,  the  faithful  witness,  the  first-born  of  the  dead,  and  the  raler  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth;  —  to  him  who  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  blood. 

Kal  ano  t£y  inra  Ttvevfiattov  . .  .  ^qwov  avtov.  Three  opinions 
respecting  this  passage  deserve  consideration ;  (1)  It  means  God,  a 
most  perfect  Spirit.  (2)  It  means  the  Bbly  Spirit,  endowed  with  a 
most  perfect  nature.  (3)  It  means  the  seven  archangels,  or  presence- 
angels,  who  stand  near  the  throne  of  God,  and  are  (so  to  speak)  prtme 
ministers  in  the  execution  of  his  will. 

(1)  GrOD.  Etchhorn  paraphrases  the  verse  thus :  "A  .Jehova,  naturi 
perfectissimi."  His  basis  of  argument  is,  that  *■  God  is  called  nvsvfta ; 
and  then,  in  reference  to  the  various  and  different  powers  or  influences 
which  he  exerts,  he  is  "  sine  ullo  discrimine"  called  nvsvfiata ;  Comm. 
p.  16  seq.  As  to  the  first  affirmation,  it  is  true  that  God  is  called  nvev- 
fia,  John  4:  24 ;  but  this  is  onlj  in  reference  to  his  pneumatic  or  imma- 
terial nature.  The  Spirit  of  God,  as  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity, 
does  not  here  come  into  consideration  ;  inasmuch  as  Eichhorn's  position 
is  a  generic,  and  not  a  specific  one. — As  to  the  other  position,  that  *  God 
is  called  ftvevftara  sine  ullo  discrimine,*  I  know  of  no  passage  in  the 
Bible  to  justify  such  an  assertion. 

His  second  ground  of  proof  is,  that '  the  Jews  so  construed  Is.  11:  2 
as  to  make  seven  spirits  out  of  it,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  divine  na- 
ture.' But  there  the  spirits  mentioned  are  espi^essly  afHrmed  to  belong 
to  the  Messiah,  Whence  the  proof  is  to  come,  that  the  Jews  formed 
out  of  this  passage  the  notion  that  God  consists  of  seven  spirits,  I  know 
not  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  it.  The  oldest  evidence  of  the  Cab- 
balistic interpretation  of  tho  Jews,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  Zo- 
har;  certainly  Cabbalism  rests  mainly  on  this  work.  Whether  this 
work  is  in  fact  as  old  as  the  Mishna,  as  some  have  supposed,  or  even 
older,  must  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful,  when  any  one  reads  the  Mish- 
na and  fmds  it  so  full  of  superstitions  and  hair-splitting  conceits,  and 
yet  partaking  little  or  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  Cabbalism.  As  the  Zohar 
now  is,  there  are  parts  of  it,  beyond  all  question,  of  modem  date  ;  see 
Nordheimer  in  Bib.  Repos.  of  1839.  No.  IV.  p.  14  (for  272).  But 
conceding  the  antiquity  of  the  great  mass  of  it,  we  shall  still  look  to  it 
in  vain  for  the  doctrine  which  Eichhom  asserts.  Schoettgen,  deeply 
versed  in  literature  of  this  kind  and  not  a  mere  gleaner  like  Eichhom, 
in  his  Horae  Heb.  (IL  p^  262),  has  prodaood  four  different  passages 
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from  the  Zohar,  all  of  which  assert,  that  four  spnrits  hdong  to  the  Me*- 

tiah  (not  to  Grod),  founding  this  opinion  on  Is.  11:  2,  where  the  word 
rvr\ ,  spirity  occurs  onl j  four  times.  Ag£un,  a  solitary  passage  he  pro- 
duces from  the  same  work,  which  ascribes  seven  spirits  to  the  Messiah. 
But  how  all  this  can  prove  that  the  Jews  of  John's  time  were  accus- 
tomed to  ascribe  seven  spirits  to  Gody  one  cannot  well  see.  Beyond  all 
reasonable  question,  the  Zohar  and  all  the  Cabbalistic  books  are  much 
later  than  the  Apocalypse ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  evidence  in  this 
latter  book  of  speculations  resembling  those  of  the  Cabbalists.  There 
is  nothing  which  at  iirst  view  seems  apparently  to  be  of  this  nature,  that 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  a  different  ground.  And  of  the  same  opin- 
ion is  Ewald,  Comm.  p.  90. 

Should  the  ap))eal  be  made  here  (as  it  has  often  been),  to  the  Cab- 
balistic doctrine  of  the  Sephiroth  (ni'V^BD),  i.  e.  the  personification  of 
the  divine  attributes,  this  will  answer  no  purpose  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  for  the  Sephiroth  were  not  seven  but  ten  ;  all  of  which  stand  on 
the  ground  of  equality  in  respect  to  r€mk^  although  not  exactly  so  as  to 
order.  The  fiction  of  the  Sephiroth  is  briefly  this.  To  the  (Hvine  Be- 
ing, simply  considered,  the  generic  appellation  c;io  7>x ,  without  endy  i.  e. 
the  Infinite  One,  is  given.  Then  to  him  are  ascribed  parts  or  attributes, 
which  are  arranged  so  as  to  make  out  a  kind  of  figure  or  form  like  to 
that  of  a  man.  First  comes  nrs,  crowny  representing  the  head;  then 
tvz^n  wisdom  and  wa  intelligence,  the  two  eyes;  then  ff^"^}  great- 
ness and  n'i^3|i  mighty  i.  e.  the  shoulders  and  arms;  then  r^MPi  or- 
nament,  girdle  magnificently  adorned;  then  n»  spleadour  and  nnn 
majesty,  i.  e.  the  loins  bedecked  with  glittering  weapons;  then  ^I'lO^ 
foundaHony,  i.  e.  feet,  and  n^sbv  kingdom,  which  is  the  footstool,  i.  e. 
under  his  feet  or  subject  to  him.  Such  are  the  Sephiroth ;  but  that  all 
this  is  entirely  remote  from  the  passage  under  consideration,  is  plain 
enough.  Compare  Note  in  Dr.  Laurence's  Book  of  £noch,  p.  44| 
edit.  2. 

By  what  then  are  we  to  be  persuaded,  that  John  meant  to  describe 
the  Godhead  here,  when  he  employed  the  phrase  seven  angels  before 
his  throne  f  The  very  nature  of  the  case  decides  against  such  a  sup- 
position ;  for  how  would  the  text  then  run  ?  In  substance  thus :  Grace 
and  peace  . .  ,from  God,  and  from  God,  I  will  not  say  that  repetition 
of  a  nature  somewhat  similar  to  this  never  occurs ;  but  I  would  say, 
that  I  know  of  no  instance  like  to  this  in  all  the  salutations  of  the  New 
Testament  It  would  be  incongruous.  But  if  this  is  not  enough,  then 
we  may  at*  least  be  pei-mitted  to  ask  one  question  more :  What  means 
the  adjunct  clause — which  are  before  his  throne  ?  Are  God's  attributes, 
then,  not  in  himself,  but  standing  before  his  throne  ?  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  all  the  Zohar  that  exceeds  the  incongruity  of  such  a  suppou- 
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tioA,  let  it  be  produced.  And  this  adjunct  clause  seeme  to  make  a  final 
decisioa  of  this  question.  The  sei^en  gpirits  are  at  least  something  di- 
verse from  6  iSp  X4U  6  ^v  xai  6  fQXOfiepog, 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  a  writer  so  sharp- 
sighted  and  independent  of  masters  as  Ewald,  leaning  here,  as  he  does, 
to  the  views  of  Eichhorn.  More  still,  to  find  him  laying  down  the  like 
positions  about  the  early  views  of  the  Jews,  in  regard  to  God  as  a 
SpiritU9  sepHf&rmiSy  (to  which  Lucke  also  assents  Elnl.  p.  386),  with- 
out a  single  appeal  to  testimony  in  order  to  establish  it ;  excepting  that 
he  refers  us  to  the  seven  eyes  of  Jehovah  which  run  to  and  fro  through 
the  whole  earth,  Zech.  3:  9.  4:  10.  But  this  is  entirely  of  a  different 
nature ;  the  seven  eyes  are  obviously  a  designation  of  the  navnxpia  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  running  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth  designates 
his  universal  inspection.  So  in  the  Apocalypse  (5:  6),  the  Lamb  has 
seven  eyes  and  seven  horns,  emblematic  of  the  seven  spirits  of  Giod 
which  he  sends  forth  into  all  the  earth ;  which  representation,  although 
it  has  fi^r  its  basis  the  passage  in  Zechariah,  is  still  employed  in  a  man- 
ner specifically  difierent.  So  also  the  beast  has  seven  heads,  Rev.  13: 1 ; 
and  in  a  like  way  seven  is  employed  often  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  (I 
may  add)  throughout  the  Scriptures.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  seven 
eyes,  or  heads,  or  horns,  belong  to  the  individual  being  who  is  named  in 
connection  with  them ;  they  do  not  stand  before  kis  throne.  More  to 
Ewald's  purpose  would  have  been  an  appeal  to  ftov.  8:  30,  where 
eternal  Wisdom  is  personified,  and  represented  as  'iV:£5< ,  near  to  htmj 
i.  e.  to  Jehovah,  and  always  rejoicing  before  him.  But  here,  again, 
simply  participation  and  aid  in  the  counsels  and  doings  of  Jehovah  are 
designated  by  the  phraseology  in  question.  Less  than  what  is  said 
could  not  be  said,  if  the  personification  is  to  be  carried  through.  In  the 
case  before  us,  if  the  writer  had  meant  to  designate  Jehovah  as  pos- 
sessing seven  spirits,  i.  e.  attributes,  it  is  obvious  he  would  have  said, 
even  from  Him  who  hath  the  seven  spirits,  i.  e.  possesses  all  perfect 
spiritual  attributes ;  in  whicTi  ca«e,  too,  the  dno  must  have  been  left 
out,  for  this  discriminates  and  marks  separate  objects.  We  may  dis- 
miss this  exegesis  then  with  the  conviction,  that  it  is  incongruous  and 
altogether  unsupported. 

(2)  Thr  Holy  Spirit.  This  interpretation  is  defended  by  Vitringa 
and  many  others.  It  has  at  least  a  better  claim  than  the  preceding 
one,  inasmuch  as  it  would  free  the  passage  from  tautology,  and  would 
signify  that  aU  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  are  addressed  in  the  pious 
supplication  or  desire  of  the  writer;  and  thus  it  would  fully  harmonize 
with  2  Cor.  13:  14.  To  confirm  this  view  Vitringa  appeals  to  Rev.  4: 
5,  where  the  seven  spirits  of  God  are  said  to  be  seven  lumps  burning  be* 
fort  Ms  throne.    *  Thetse,'  says  he  (Comm.  p.  15),  'must  be  something 
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in  Deo  not  extra  Deum^  for  they  are  that  wlucb  enables  him  to  see.^ 
Hence  be  concludes,  that  thej  must  be  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  by 
analogy  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  seven  spirits  in  Rev.  1:  5. 
But  in  regard  to  the  seven  lampsj  they  are  said  to  be  burning  before  the 
throne  of  God,  not  within  him ;  directly  contrary  to  the  assumption  of 
Yitringa,  and  showing  plainly  that  the  seven  spirits  are  called  eeven 
lamps,  because  they  are  all-splendid  and  glorious,  like  the  o^s^^  in  Is. 
6:  1,  and  like  the  living  creatures  (r'^'^n)  in  Ezek.  1:  13,  who  are  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  like  lamps, — ^Vitringa  further  appeals  to  Is.  11:  2, 
where  seven  spirits  are  ascribed  to  Christ ;  but  the  appeal  is  inappoMte, 
because  there  he  is  represented  as  possessing  them,  and  they  are  not 
said,  as  here,  to  stand  before  his  throne*  Last  of  all  he  employs  the  a 
priori  argument :  <  Is  it  probable,  that  John  would  have  omitted  die 
Holy  Spirit  and  inserted  only  angels,  in  such  a  passage  as  this  ?  But 
what  if  we  should  ask :  Is  it  probable  that  in  all  the  benedictions  of 
Paul,  or  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  included 
only  once  ?  What  answer  must  be  given  we  know,  for  we  find  tho 
Holy  Spirit  mentioned  in  such  a  connection  but  once.  In  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  cases,  only  the  Saviour  is  included  in  the  benedictions* 
How  then  can  a  matter  of  this  nature  be  decided  by  an  argument  a 
priori? 

Moreover,  may  we  not  well  ask :  Did  it  comport  with  John's  views 
of  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spuit,  to  represent  him  as  subordinatSj  and 
as  standing  before  the  throne  of  God  in  the  attitude  of  waiting  for  his 
commands  ?  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  Bible.  We  do,  indeed, 
often  read  of  God*s  sending  hb  Spirit ;  and  also  of  his  sending  his  Son ; 
but*  never,  of  either  as  placed  simply  in  the  attitude  of  his  ministering 
servants.  Christ,  after  his  incarnation,  might  well  be  represented  as  be- 
ing sent ;  but  the  Logos  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  considered  simply  as  divine, 
i.  e.  as  belonging  to  the  Godhead,  cannot,  without  degradation,  be  repre- 
sented as  in  the  waiting  attitude  of  servants. 

We  come  then  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  to  a  third  meanings 
via.  that  of  attending  or  ministering  presence-akgels. 

Among  the  ancient  fathers  not  a  few  embraced  this  view ;  such  as 
Gemens  Alex.,  Andreas  of  Cesarea,  and  others.  So  among  the  mod* 
emS|  Valla,  Beza,  Drusius,  Hammond,  and  many  others.  It  was  not 
an  opinion,  then,  introduced  merely  by  adherents  to  the  Bomish  custom 
of  making  intercession  to  the  angels.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel*  that 
it  does  by  no  means  lead  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  doctrine  lo* 
specting  intercession.  Th&t  presence-angels  are  here  designated,  is  the 
interpretation  which  I  adopt ;  and  this  for  reasons  which  may  be  briefly 
stated. 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  whole  expression,  as  has  already  been  indica- 
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ted,  favours  this  view.  The  seven  spirits  hefore  his  throne^  naturallj 
means  those  who  stand  in  his  presence,  waiting  his  commands  in  the 
attitade  of  ministering  servants ;  see  and  compare  Rev.  4:  5.  7:  9, 15. 
8:  2.  11:  4,  16.  12:  10.  14:  3.  20:  12,  which  passages,  although  not  all 
of  the  same  tenor  with  the  text  before  us,  still  decide  that  those  who  are 
before  the  throne  are  different  from  those  on  the  throne. 

(h)  Several  passages  in  the  Revelation  go  directly  to  confirm  the 
opinion  in  question.  E.  g.  Apoc.  8:  2,  "  I  saw  tovg  inra  dyytXovgy 
who  stand  before  God."  This  is  the  first  mention  of  these  seven  an- 
gels, which  occurs  after  the  introduction  to.  the  book.  The  article  zovg 
of  course  designates  here  the  well-knovm  seven  angels,  i.  e.  archangels 
or  presence-angels,  which  the  reader  was  expected  readily  to  recognize. 
Such  a  meaning  is  unavoidable,  under  such  circumstances. — Here  also, 
I  cannot  doubt,  is  to  be  ranked  the  passage  in  Rev.  4:  5,  where  the  se- 
ven lamps  burning  before  the  throne,  are  said  to  be  ra  into,  nvtvfiara 
tov  ^eov,  i.  e.  the  seven  spirits. 

If  the  question  be  raised,  as  it  has  been,  *  whether  nvEVfAata  can  be 
applied  to  angels',  the  answer  is  not  difficult  Any  lexicon  or  concor- 
dance of  the  New  Testament  will  satisfy  the  reader  at  once,  that  nvsv' 
fia  and  nvevfiara,  usually  with  some  adjective  or  participle  qualifying 
them,  but  sometimes  without,  are  very  often  employed  to  designate  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  That  good  angels  may  be  designated  by  nvsifia- 
ra^  is  certain  from  Heb.  1:  14.  So  in  Rev.  3: 1.  4:  5.  5:  6,  where,  if 
any  one  should. suppose  that  the  word  nvsvitaza  designates  the  attributes 
of  Christ,  he  may  see  that  this  is  quite  improbable ;  for  in  Rev.  3:  1, 
fX(ov  ra  inta  nvevfiata  tov  '&bov  is  joined  with  xaJ  rovg  inxa  dart-Qag, 
i.  e.  the  seven  churches,  and  thus  it  is  manifest  that  i)^03y  is  here  em- 
ployed, not  in  the  sense  of  possessing  as  an  attribute,  but  of  having  or 
holding  the  disposal  of  that  which  is  named  as  the  object  following  this 
participle.  So  in  Rev.  4:  5,  *  the  seven  nvev^aza  are  the  seven  lamps 
(i.  e.  resplendent  or  glorious  beings),  which  stand  before  the  throne  of 
Godf  and  so  in  Rev.  5:  Q,  *  the  seven  spirits  are  sent  forth  into  oil  the 
earth*  That  Jewish  usage  permitted  good  angels  to  be  called  nvevfiata^ 
is  plain  moreover  from  Jose  phus,  who  says :  ayyeXos . .  .  d^eiov  nvevfiOy 
Antiq.  IV.  6.  3. 

All  the  passages  just  cited  from  the  Apocalypse  serve  to  show,  that 
THE  SEVEN  ANGELS  was  a  familiar  idea  with  the  writer.  And  that,  in 
this  respect,  he  only  followed  the  common  usus  loquendi  of  his  time, 
may  be  satisfactorilytshown.  Thus  the  book  of  Tobit,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest, most  simple,  and  attractive,  of  all  the  apocryphal  books  (12:  15), 
introduces  Raphael  as  saying :  <'I  am  . . .  one  of  the  seven  angels  . .  . 
who  enter  into  the  presence  of  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One."  The 
BaA  of  Enoch  (eh.  zx.)  gives  the  seven  names  of  die  angels  who 
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tMtfCift,  i  e.  of  the  TT^,  ike  waiehen  or  the  holy  proecnce-ongels,  so 
called  became  thej  stand  in  the  attitude  of  watchers  or  waiting  for  the 
divine  oonunands,  or  perhofM  because  thej  perform  the  part  of  guar* 
dian  aagete  (oomp.  Matt  18:  10).  The  designation  is  evidentlj  taken 
fnnn  Dan.  4:  10,  14^  20.  (Eng.  vers.  13,  17,  23.)  This  same  word, 
watchersy  is  familiarij  employed  in  the  SjTiac  liturgies  for  gumrdUm^ 

anffels,  or  archangels  (  i  ^j  jS  ).  So  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the 
Greek  translation  given  by  Syncellus,  (Laurence,  p.  187),  angels  both 
good  and  bad  are  called  'EyQtjjo^^  watchers  ;  see  also  Enoch,  chap. 
XX.  as  quoted  above.  Nor  is  this  idea  of  seven  archangels  confined 
merely  to  the  Hebrews.  We  find  seven  Amshasptnds,  or  archangels,  in 
the  theosophy  of  Zoroaster ;  see  Kleuker's  Zendavesta,  L  Th.  XL  p* 
189,  where  their  seven  names  are  given  in  the  Zend  language.  All  this 
evidence  of  general  usage  from  books  antecedent  to  the  Apocalypse,  or 
nearly  contemporary  with  it,  helps  to  confirm  the  idea,  that  John  spoke 
in  accordance  with  such  usage. 

It  may  be  proper  moreover  to  remark,  that  whatever  the  number  of 
archangels  or  presence-angeb  may  have  actually  been,  conformity  to 
plan  of  the  book  throughout  would  lead  the  author  here  to  mention 
only  seven.  The  churches  addressed  are  but  seven  ;  and  the  idea  of 
the  writer  seems  plainly  to  be,  that  each  church  had  its  appropriate 
guardian  angel.  Of  course  seven  angels  are  the  requisite  number. 
That  blessings  may  be  conveyed  to  the  churches  whom  be  salutes,  by 
these  guardian  angels,  the  ^^  ministering  spirits  who  are  sent  forth  to 
minister  unto  the  heirs  of  salvation"  (Ileb.  1:  14),  the  writer  expresses, 
in  our  text,  his  fervent  wish. 

If  now  it  be  said,  that  '  such  an  interpretation  leads  to  angel-worship, 
or  at  least  to  the  invocation  of  angels ;'  the  answer  is,  that  the  Apoca- 
lyptist  has  expressly,  and  perhaps  pur|)osely,  guarded  us  against  such  a 
practice  in  Rev.  19:  10.  22:  9,  **  See  thou  do  it  not !"  Or  if  it  should 
be  said,  that  ^  there  is  no  analogy  and  no  example  elsewhere  of  such  an 
invocation  as  that  before  us,  in  case  the  text  should  be  thus  explained ;' 
it  would  be  well  for  the  objector  to  consult  1  Tim.  5:  21,  "I  cbai'ge 
thee  before  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  elect  angels.^  How  comes 
Paul  to  class  these  angels  with  God  and  Jesus  Christ  ?  Plainly  be- 
cause, considered  as  presence-angels,  they,  together  with  God  and 
Christ,  constitute  (so  to  speak)  the  supreme  oouit  of  heaven,  or  thai 
awful  judicatory  which  will  take  cognizance  of  all  ^  the  actions  of  men. 
Here  now  the  Holy  Spirit  is  either  omitted  by  Paul,  or  else  impliedly 
comprised  in  the  word  God;  and  the  eUct  angels  are  appeided  to  aa 
witnesses  of  the  solemn  charge  which  Paul  is  about  to  give.  And  why  ? 
Because,  as  they  are  *'*'  ministering  spirits/'  they  watch  over  and  report 
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ifl  wbieh  is  done  by  the  pvofawed  tfeoiples  of  Chrat  Comp.al8o  Be^. 
d:  5.  Mark  8:  38.  Lake  9:  26.  12:  8,  where  a  similar  idea  is  found. 
In  a  Itg^t  somewhat  different,  indeed,  the  Apocaljptist  presents  them, 
Tiz.,  as  the  ditpensen  of  divine  blessings  to  the  churches.  But  this  is 
altogether  a  scr^)taraL  idea.  What  he  says  then  is  this,  viz.,  It  is  his 
fervent  desire  that  the  blessings  of  grace  and  peace  may  be  bestowed 
on  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  —  Uessings  which  Jehovah  dispenses, 
by  his  presence-angels,  and  by  the  Mediator  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ. 
The  definite  and  specific  part  which  each  is  to  perform  in  this  dispensa- 
tion of  blessings,  the  writer  does  not  designate ;  nor  was  it  to  his  pur- 
pose so  to  do.  Enough  that  this  was  already  understood  by  his  read- 
ers ;  and  surdy  he  addressed  them  as  if  he  supposed  them  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  in  general.  In  fact,  an  act  of  direct  homage 
or  worship  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  such  wishes  as  the  Apoca- 
l3rpti8t  here  expresses.  They  amount  simply  to  this,  viz.,  that  he  fer- 
vently hopes  for  and  desires  the  bestowment  of  important  blessings  on 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  on  the  part  of  those  superior  guardians  of 
the  churches  who  are  primarily  and  principally  concerned  with  the  be- 
stowment of  them.  If  one  should  say  to  an  ambassador,  appointed  to 
a  foreign  court :  "  I  heartily  wish  you  a  ^vourable  reception  from  the 
King  and  his  Counsellors,"  this  would  not  assert,  nor  even  imply,  an 
equality  between  the  two  parties  named.  Neither  does  the  inclasion 
of  guardian  angeb  in  the  wish  which  accompanies  the  salutation  of  the 
author  befoqe  us,  imply  that  he  makes  them  equal  to  God  and  Christ, 
or  the  proper  object  of  religions  worship. 

For  a  more  extended  view  of  the  angdology  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
of  the  Apocalypse  where  angels  act  so  conspicuous  a  part,  I  must,  refer 
the  reader  to  Excursus  L  at  the  close  of  this  work ;  and  in  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  number  eeven^  in  this  case,  I  must  refer  him  to  Excursus 
II,  where  he  wiH  find  the  symbolical  use  of  nnmbers  somewhat  fully 
disenssed. 

7^<TW,  ^le  Saviaurj  s^tr ,  contracted  from  ?^*rr»  =.  Jehovah  will 
$ave,  X^utrovy  the  cmointed  One  —  ^T^  >  Unctue,  referring  to  the 
cerefaiony  of  consecration  to  the  office  of  king  or  priest  by  anointing. 
In  the  New  Testament  it  refers,  as  it  would  seem,  specially  to  the 
office  of  kinff  or  nvQtOif ;  in  accordance  with  the  usage  in  Ps.  2:  2,  6.  It 
is  this  office  or  dignity,  which  is  the  predominant  theme  of  the  Messian- 
ic Psahns,  e.  g.  Ps.  ii.  viii.  xlv.  ex.  etc.  Also  of  Dan.  7:  13,  14,  and 
many  other  passages.  Here  Xqwtov  stands  connected  with  nQCotoroxog 
and  cfpjfow,  both  indicative  of  supremacff,  i.  e.  the  Saviour,  the  Anointed 
One,  means  the  lawfully  constituted  supreme  Lord  and  King. 

'O  ixaqrvg  6  nifJtog,  the  faithful  vntness^  i.  e.  one  on  whose  testimony 
entire  reliance  may  be  placed.    ni<n6g,fixithftd^  vforihy  of  nsredit,  to  be 
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confided  in.  Magiv^y  ix>t  mmtifr  in  Uie  modem  seDse,  akbougk  in  fact 
C^hrist  might  be  called  a  martyr  to  the  trutliy  bot  here,  in  reference  to 
y.  2,  fAOQtv^  means  one  who  gives  teetimony,  one  who  deelaree  or  makes 
disclosures  ;  see  on  ifia(nvgffffs  under  v.  2.  What  the  writer  means  is, 
that  Jesus  Christ,  who  discloses  or  testifies  the  things  contained  in  the 
Bevelation  which  follows,  is  worthy  of  all  credit  £wald  applies  nusti^ 
specially  to  the  keeping  of  the  promises  made  in  the  Apocalypse ;  but 
this  is  surely  a  singular  mode  of  construing  marog  here,  for  it  plainly 
qualifies  fmQtvg,  and  naqtvg  means  one  who  declares  or  disdoses.  For 
what  other  purpose  can  nunog  be  designed,  except  to  signify  Uiat  what 
the  witness  declares  is  worthy  of  credit  or  confidence  ? 

Inasmuch  as  6  iiaqtvg  6  niatog  is  here  in  apposition  with  /.  A"^- 
rov,  we  might  expect  the  Genitive  instead  of  the  Nominative  case.  £ich- 
hom  says  that  the  present  construction  is  contra  linguae  Graeeae  anor- 
logiam  ;  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  unfrequent,  may  be  seen  by  consulting 
Vol  I.  §  15.  1.  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  97.  5.  Bemhardy's  Syntax,  p.  68 
seq.  See  also  Kiihner's  Gramm.  §  508.  2.  Eichhom  in  order  to  rec- 
tify the  writer's  Greek,  proposes  og  hriif  6  fioQtvg  insead  of  the  pre- 
sent text ;  which  at  least  is  unnecessary. 

*0  ngeinoToxog  rear  pexQmp,  The  vulgate  text  has  ix  here ;  but  with- 
out due  authority  of  Mss.  It  is  indeed  a  more  facile  reading,  and  is  ex- 
hibited by  Paul  in  Col.  1:  18,  nQmrotoxog  ix  tfov  iffxfmv.  The  only 
question  of  difficulty  is,  whether  the  writer  means  to  say,  that  of  all  who 
had  died  Christ  is  the  most  distinguiscd,  i.  e.  the  leader  m  chief;  or 
whether  he  means  to  say,  that  he  is  first  and  preeminent  among  all  who 
are  raised,  or  are  to  be  raised,  from  tlie  dead,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he 
takes^,the  lead  in  the  resurrection  and  precedes  all  others  in  point  of 
Tai^k.  The  mere  form  of  the  expression  would  favour  the  former  sense ; 
and  for  such  a  use  of  nQwroroxog  one  might  compai^  Rom.  8:  29,  and 
also  Heb.  12:  ^3  where  it  is  applied  to  the  preeminence  of  the  church  in 
general.  For  the  latter  meaning  we  may  appeal  to  Col.  1:  18,  and  to 
the  usage  of  dvd(na(Ttg  in  connection  with  vextmp  as  a  Gren.  following 
it.  Thus  we  have  dvaaraaig  ix  v^xq^v  in  Luke  20:  35.  Acts  4:  2.  17: 
31 ;  but  dmataaig  vex(mv  in  Matt.  22:  31.  Acts  17: 32.  24: 21.  26:  23. 
Rom.  1:  4.  1  Cor.  15:  12,  13,  21,  42.  Heb.  6:  2 ;  and  both  formulas  are 
used  substantially  in  the  same  sense.  Indeed  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
doubt,  that  the  writer  has  here  in  view  an  exhibition  of  Christ  as  a  risen 
and  living  Saviour,  who  has  alfeady  led  the  way  in  that  glorious  resur- 
rection on  which  the  sequel  of  the  book  so  much  insists.  Compare  the 
like  shade  of  thought  in  Rev.  2:  8,  og  iyh^xo  vBT^Qog^  xa)  i^t^a^.  So 
Paul  1  Cor.  15:  20,  "^Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become 
dnoQX'^i  ''^^  ^^^oijiiiiiiviav*^  lAnoQX^  is  employed  by  Paul  in  the  same 
sense  as  stQcutotoxog  by  John ;  with  the  exception,  that  there  is  in  nues- 
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titmtog  a  Hietapborical  meanhig  which  refers  to  UHh,  i.  e.  to  rach  a  vo- 
storation  of  life  as  maj  be  compared  with  a  birth*  So  in  Bev.  20:  4,  9^ 
abo  in  2:  8,  ^aoo  is  repeatedly  applied  to  revimscenoe.  John  then  means 
to  say,  that  Christ  is  the  first  of  all  the  dead,  on  whom  a  reiurr^tian* 
Hfs  (sit  venia !)  had  been  bestowed,  and  that  among  all  such  he  holds 
aod  will  hold  the  preeminence ;  just  as  primogeniture  among  the  Hebrews 
designated,  at  the  same  time,  priority  of  birth  and  priority  of  privilege. 
And  if  any  one  should  object,  that  the  Old  Testament  Scripture  and  the 
New  present  us  with  several  cases  of  resurrection  antecedent  to  that  of 
Christ,  this  objection  would  be  of  no  validity ;  for  in  those  cases  individ- 
uals were  raised  only  to  another  natural  terrestrial  life,  and  they  must 
again  be  subject  to  death ;  whereas  death  had  no  more  dominion  over 
the  risen  Saviour  . . . '  for  in  that  he  lived,  he  lived  unto  God,'  Bom.  6t 
9,  10.  So  he  was  in  fact  dnaQxrj  rw  xexoifitifupixip,  and  ftQemotOKog 
Mx^cJf',  the  first  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal 
glory,  and  at  the  same  time  was  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  primoge- 
niture, i.  e.  was  constituted  leader,  &Qx<oPy  of  all  who  would  thus  be 
raised  from  the  dead. 

*0  a^wf  tiSp  ^aaiUmp  T^g  yqg.  Here  &qx<a9  designates  the  h^ad^ 
ieader,  the  first  in  rank,  or  him  who  rules  over  other  kings  that  have  a  name 
Bke  lus  own,  but  notpow^  like  his;  comp.  Bev.  17:  14.  19:  16,  ^ounX" 
tig  ^(tffiXemp  ncu  xvQiog  xv^cW ;  also  Ps.  ii.  xlv.  ex.  Is.  9:  6,  7.  Eph« 
1:  22.  4:  16.  Phil.  2:  9—11.  CoL  1: 16—18.  Heb.  1:  2,  8.  In  our 
text  the  kii^  of  the  earth  are  named,  because  a  contest  with  them  is 
disclosed  in  the  sequel  of  the  book,  and  the  victory  and  supremacy  Ofver 
diem  are  exhibited. 

Such  are  the  predicates  of  the  Saviour,  whose  victories  are  the  theme 
of  the  book.  The  mention  of  such  qualities  naturally  calls  forth  a  dox* 
ology  Erected  to  the  glorious  personage  who  possesses  them* 

(6)  To  htm  who  loveth  m,  and  has  washed  ns  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood, 
and  made  as  a  kingdom  [i.  e.  kings],  priests  unto  €k)d  even  his  Father-*to  him 
be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  ever.  Amen ! 

The  division  of  verses  in  the  vulgate  teast  is  palpably  wrong  here. 
Verse  6  should  begin  as  I  have  maricedit ;  for  so  the  sense  deariy  indi- 
eates.^-W^'a^ioSm,  pres.  Part,  instead  of  dyaft^aapti  in  the  vulgate  text, 
which  is  without  good  authority,  and  does  not  give  so  full  and  emphalie 
a  sense  as  dycugAfti, 

jifniaoPT^  in  several  Codd.,  and  in  some  of  high  authority,  (also  in  the 
43yriac  Version),  is  read  Xvaaptiffreedf  redeemed.  The  sense  is  good ; 
but  the  present  reading,  Xovireafti^  (from  loim  to  waehj  purify,  eleanee)^ 
h  more  vivid  here,  and  more  in  eonfonnity  wHh  the  fieMw  idiom. 
Thu8mPs.51:4»  ^.S^*qn$,  «Mu&me,  i.  e,  dmoaem^ffimArn^im' 
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^tjf*  So  Ps.  51:  9,  and  to  the  Mune  purpose  Heb.  10:  22,  iQQanFtta" 
p/roi ....  dno  avrtidtjiffag  nw^Qag^  fmrifitd  from  on  evU  can$cie9U€^ 
The  primary  and  literal  meaning  of  lovijaifT*^  I  have  retained  in  the  ver- 
fuon,  in  order  to  present  the  exact  image  of  the  original.  The  usual 
Jewish  rite  of  [)urification  by  blood,  however,  was  performed  by  qnink- 
ling,  not  by  bathing  in  it.  The  writer  employs  XovauPTt  to  designate 
the  abundant  or  ample  })urification  made  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  As  to 
the  efficacy  of  this  blood  to  purify  from  sin,  comp.  the  more  literal  ex* 
pression  in  1  »Tohn  1:7.  Ileb.  9:  14.  1  Pet.  1:  18,  19,  and  dxsXotiaaaO^ 
in  1  Cor.  G:  11.  See  also  Kev.  5:  9.  Eph.  1:  7.  Col.  1:  14,  et  al.  AU 
the  Ancient  sacrifices,  offered  in  accordance  with  the  Levitical  rites,  oould 
avail  no  more  than  to  remove  external  and  ceremonial  impurity,  and 
procure  temporal  pardon.  The  blood  of  Christ  accomplishes  that  which 
they  prefigured ;  H^e  And  comp.  Heb.  9:  6 — 10:  14. 

1/4 no  wv  ufiU(ntci}v,  from  the  impurity,  turpitude  of  sin,  and  so  (bj 
consequence)  from  its  penalty.  Thus  in  Matt.  1:  21,  "  Thou  shalt  call 
his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  dno  tcip  afAUQitiop  avtw^ 
1.  e.  from  the  power  and  penalty  of  their  sins.  That  the  blood  of  Christ 
shed  upon  the  cross  has  a  purifying  and  redeeming  efiicaey — is  a  troth 
which  constitutes  the  very  essence  and  peculiarity  of  Christianity,  in  dis** 
tinction  from  doctrines  taught  by  other  religions;  many  of  which  doctrinesi 
specially  respecting  moral  and  social  duties,  are  substantially  like  to  those 
of  a  similar  nature  in  the  gospel.  That  which  makes  Christianity  what  it 
is — a  peculiar  religion — finds  its  nucleus  in  the  truth  here  developed. 

Kcu  inoiriaep . . .  ^aaikeiav^  kingship^  i.  e.  kings,  the  abstract  being  put 
for  the  concrete,  as  in  a  multitude  of  cases  elsewhere  in  tlte  Scriptures* 
In  respect  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  clause,  it  is  evident 
that  ttot^aapu — ^like  dyanwn  and  Xavcavtt — would  be  the  normal  form. 
But  participles  in  Hebrew  and  Gi*eek  often  commence  a  sentence,  which 
is  continued  by  a  vey-b  in  a  succeeding  clause.  This  is  a  species  of  the 
aratio  variaia  ;  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  196.  Heb.  Gramm.  §  564.  In  the 
later  Hebrew  this  construction  abounds  peculiarly,  e.  g.  in  the  book  of 
Daniel ;  and  so  also  in  the  later  Greek. — BitaOMav  has  been  introduced 
instead  of  the  vulgate  §ac(Utgy  into  the  critical  editions  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  supported  by  such  a  weight  of  external  testuaaony, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decline  the  admittance  of  it.  Still  in  Rev.  5:  10,  we 
find  without  contradiction  or  variation,  xoi  inoit^aag  avxovg  %^  ^S4^  j^jm- 
(Of  ^aailt-ig  xal  leQfig,  giving  the  same  sense  in  more  focile  Greek.  Bat 
as  an  offset  to  this,  one  may  appeal  to  Ex.  19:  6,  where  God  says  re- 
specting the  Hebrews  :  *^  Ye  shall  be  unto  me  u^^^  rq^^^y  »  kingdom 
of  priests'* ;  which  the  Septuagint  have  rendered  ^aaikttov  iaQdrevfia^  a 
royal  priesihoodj  and  so  also  Peter,  in  1  Pet.  2:  9.  This  version  is  de- 
coded by  Storr  (N.  ApoL  p.  414),  and  some  otben ;  and  although 
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Ewftkl  (in  )oc.)  denies  the  correctneoA  of  sach  a  versiMi,  it  may  be  de« 
f^ded  by  the  kliom  of  the  Hebrew,  which  luM;  unfrequentiy  eaiplojs  the 
Ji^nt  of  two  nouns  in  the  construct  state  as  an  cidjeetive^  as  well  as  the 
latter  of  them  (which  is  most  common),  Heb.  Gramra.  §  440.  b.  If  the 
present  critical  reading,  ^uffiXeiav,  is^et^y  is  correct,  then  has  John  given 
a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  words  in  Ex.  19:  6,  oonstrning  eadl 
word  as  grammatically  independent  of  the  other,  or  at  least  not  regard-* 
hig  them  as  in  the  construct  state.  In  such  a  case  IsQak  is  to  be  consid*  - 
ered  as  epexegetical ;  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  then  would  be  i 
<  He  has  eonsdtuted  us  a  kingly  order,  the  members  of  which  are  all 
like  priests,  i.  e.  holy  and  consecrated  to  the  servioe  of  Cknl,  and  in  pos~ 
session  of  an  elevated  dignity.'  The  sense  indeed  must  be  substantially 
Ihe  same,  whether  the  vulgate  or  the  critical  reading  be  adopted*  The 
writer  means  to  say,  tliat  those  who  are  loved  by  the  Saviour,  and  have 
been  cleansed  by  his  blood,  have  been  elevated  to  a  high  and  holy  state^ 
Kke  that  of  kings  and  priests*  That  the  language  is  tropical^  needs 
scarcely  to  be  suggested ;  for  if  all  Christians  are  actually  kingt,  who 
then  are  their  objects  f  And  if  all  are  actually  prittU^  where  and  for 
whom  do  they  perform  hieratic  rites  ?  As  the  literal  sense,  then,  is  out 
of  all  question,  the  figurative  one  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity ;  and 
sveh  a  sense  is  the  one  which  has  already  been  suggested.  If  a  distino- 
tion  is  to  be  made  between  the  words  kings  and  priestSy  in  passages  of 
this  nature,  (and  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  one),  then  we  must  regard 
kings  as  designating  the  high  elevation  of  Christians,  and  also  the  abun* 
dance  and  honours  (in  a  spiritual  sense)  bestowed  upon  them ;  while 
the  appellation  priests  designates  their  peculiar  consecration  to  God  and 
their  holiness  of  character,  and  also  implies  a  claim  of  venemtion  ad 
due  to  them.  All  this  is  plain  to  any  one,  who  duly  considers*  the  n»f 
tare  of  the  terms  employed  and  the  writer's  design  in  selecting  them. 
Other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  also,  afford  abundant  evidence  of  such  a 
ftsus  hquendi  among  the  Jews.  Let  the  reader  carefully  ccnnpare  Is.  61: 
6.  1  Pet,  2:  5.  Rev.  5:  10.  20:  6,  as  to  i^QBig.  Then  as  to  ^aailtlg^ 
oomp.  Fs.  49:  14,  "  The  upright  shall  have  dominion."  Dan.  7:  22,  27* 
Matt,  19:  28.  Luke  22:  29,  30.  1  Cor.  6:  2,  3.  2  Tim.  2:  12.  Rev.  2k 
26,  27.  3:  21.  Litercd  we  may  suppose  such  phrases  to  be,  only  when 
we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  language  employed  by  the  Ser^^ 
tures  respecting  God  and  heaven,  must  be  literally  interpreted.  And 
if  the  writer  in  the  present  case  meant,  as  he  doubtless  did,  to  express 
himself  strongly  respecting  the  honour,  dignity,  and  privileges  of  saints, 
what  more  appropriate  language  could  he  employ,  than  that  which  he 
Ims  selected  ?  Kings  merely  would  not  mean  enough.  Elevation,  dig- 
nity, poweir,  splendour,  and  abundance,  might  indeed  be  included  in  th» 
Idea ;  but  to  add  priests,  in  order  to  designate  hoknest  ofehartMOsr  and 
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eomteeroHm^  to  Gody  eeemcd  to  be  aeeewry  kepe,  in  order  fidljr  to  i 
tite  writer's  wishes,  and  the  nature  of  the  case.  See  a  different  -but 
kindred  method  of  making  out  a  like  representation^  in  Bom.  8: 16y  17« 
John  1:  12.  1  John  3:  1. 

Tip  ^6<p  xoi  noTQi  ovrov,  [priests]  to  God  evm  ki$  Fathfr 
that  thej  were  consecrated  or  devoted  to  him,  and  employed  in  his  i 
▼ice ;  a  wide  distinction  therefore  existed  between  them  and  the  so* 
called  priests  of  the  heathen  world,  and  even  between  them  and  ritual 
Levitical  priests. 

uivt^  1/  do^a  Hcu  to  xQcitOify  where  the  article  stands  before  each 
noun ;  appropriately  as  it  respects  the  Greek  idiom,  bat  it  is  not  cnstomar 
ry  in  English.  The  article  in  such  acase  denotes,  that  <Aeg^ry  and  tko 
praise  ot  dominion,  which  are  i4>propriate  to  sudi  a  Saviour  as  he  had 
described,  should  be  ascribed  to  him.  That  avtip  refers  to  a^^wwft* 
and  XowtoPTif  to  him  who  lovei  and  ha$  elean$ed  sinners,  is  certain  from 
the  construction  of  the  sentence ;  for  on  any  other  ground  of  cooitrao- 
tkm  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  would  be  without  any  ap- 
propriate sense,  and  the  Dative  case  would  stand  without  anything  re* 
lated  to  it,  or  to  be  attributed  to  the  person  designated  by  it.  ^vr<p 
merely  re$ume$  the  dyanforti  and  lovaapUy  which  had  been  suspended 
by  the  intermediate  clause. — Jo^a^  in  classical  Greek,  usually  means 
opinion,  $entimenty  escpeetationf  wppooition^  etc ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
employed  in  the  sense  of  exittimatiOf  i.  e.  estimaHony/ame,  honour,  repi^ 
toHon  or  re$peet  Kindred  to  this  last  class  of  meanings  is  the  word 
do^a  in  New  Testament  doxologies.  To  him  6t  dofa  means,  to  him  let 
the  church  render  honour  or  respect ;  for  this  is  giving  ghry  to  God,  as 
we  usually  express  it — Kgdtog  Ewald  venders  prai9e,  and  refers  us  to 
the  Hebrew  t9i  ra^,  on  which  he  remarics,  that  iy  (strength)  often 
means  the  praise  which  results  from  the  exercise  of  strength  in  the  way 
of  defence,  etc  So  many  lexicons  and  critics  also  say.  Bat  it  is  at 
least  needless  here.  When  the  writer  had  just  said  of  the  Lord  Jesaa^ 
that  he  is  the  Jirtt  bom  of  the  dead,  and  the  prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  is  it  not  appropriate  to  attribute  x(fdrog  to  him  here  ?  In  the  la- 
ter Greek,  euperior  command,  lordship,  dominion,  regal  avihoritg,  is  of- 
ten designated  by  xQazog ;  and  why  not  retain  its  usual  and  appn^riate 
meaning  here  ? 

Eig  tovg  awrag  nSp  aixareaWf  to  ages  of  ages,  i.  e.  fcwever  and  evtf » 
as  we  are  wont  to  express  the  idea  of  a  never  ea<fing  period.  The 
Greek  is  a  mere  copy  oC  the  Hebrew  iriabiy  ^'^v» ;  and  this,  aoeording 
to  Hebrew  usage,  b  the  strongest  expression  which  the  language  can 
employ,  in  order  to  designate  an  endless  period  of  time ;  for  it  has 
a  snperiative  intensity,  similar  to  that  of  servant  of  servants,  i.  e»  most 
afegeet  or  degraded  servant^  and  the  like.    The^  eleusie  writers  do  not 
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eaiptoy  &U  ptaueologf  ibr  sueh  a  purpoM ;  the  Greek  here  k  He* 
hraistac. 

Here  then  ia  a  doxol<^  or  ascription  of  honour  and  dominion  to  the 
SaYKMir,  through  endless  ages*  And  this,  sanctioned  by  a  solemn  ofn^* 
In  what  light  must  John  have  viewed  the  Saviour,  in  order  to  make 
such  an  ascription  to  him  ?  If  it  be  said  that  John  has  so  done  throi^h 
mistake,  and  because  his  feelings  were  overpowered  by  the  splendour  of 
the  vision  in  which  the  Saviour  i^pears;  then  why  is  he  not  cor- 
rected here,  as  he  is  in  Eev.  19:  10,  22:  9,  when  about  to  direct  his 
homage  amiss  ?  Instead  of  this,  we  find  him,  in  this  book,  often  repeat* 
ing  the  same  ascriptions  of  praise  to  the  Lord  Jesus  as  are  rendered  to 
God  the  Father ;  and  this  even  Eichhom  and  Ewald  confess.  Plainly 
nothing  less  than  spiritual  homage  is  paid  to  the  Redeemer  here-"« 
homage  which  the  writer  prays  may  be  forever  continued* 

(7)  Behold,  he  eometh  in  tbe  cloodt,  and  eyeiy  eye  thaU  see  him,  and  they 
who  pierced  him,  and  all  the  tribea  of  the  land  shall  wail  because  of  him ;  yea, 
amen. 

'Idwy  like  the  Hebrew  nin ,  eeccy  calls  the  special  attention  of  the 
reader  or  hen'^  to  what  is  said  in  the  sequel^-^f^^roi,  he  is  cmmng^ 
as  we  dso  say,  in  English,  respecting  an  event  yet  future,  specially 
when  that  event  is  nigh  at  hand.  That  such  was  the  case  in  the  present 
instance,  is  manifest  from  iv  ra/si,  and  %ai^  iyyi^^  in  vs.  1  and  S. 

Mfta  wv  ptqiehot  means,  accompanied  or  surrounded  by  the  douds, 
for  fiard  (teith)  frequently  indicates  the  relation  of  a  thing  in  the 
midst  of  other  things  which  accompany  or  surround  it.  Tbe  idea  heve 
is,  that  he  will  come  seated  on  a  doud  as  his  throne  or  chariot,  or  s^ 
least  in  a  doud  moving  or  conveying  these.  So  God  is  said  to  be  ^ur- 
zoanded,  in  Ps.  18: 11.  The  douds  are  his  chariot,  Ps.  104: 3.  Comp. 
also  Ex.  19:  16.  40:  34.  Is.  6:  4.  19:  1.  Ezek.  1:  4.  The  object  of 
this  figurative  langt«me,  is  to  riiow  that  Christ  will  come  in  a  majestic 
and  avHTul  manner,  as  enthroned  upon  a  cloud  fraught  with  thunder, 
lightning,  and  tempest,  and  thus  will  execute  vengeance  upon  his  ene* 
mies.  The  same  idea  is  exhilnted  in  Matt  24:  30,  with  which  comp. 
Kah.  1:  8.     The  passage  in  Acts  1:  9  is  of  a  different  tenor. 

Hie  oqf^aXfioCy  every  eye^  i.  e.  every  person,  every  individual ;  where 
synecdoche  (a  part  taken  for  the  whole)  is  employed.  This  usage  is  too 
eonmkon  to  need  any  explanation.—- ^OuicriM,  Mid.  Fut,  which  tense  is 
common  in  a  great  portion  of  the  usual  irregular  verbs,  and  is  thus  an- 
pbyed  in  the  simple  active  sense.  The  old  root  of  the  present  verb 
was  Mrm,  which  is  out  of  use ;  omapes  is  occasionally  found,  from  which 
fhffOfuu  may  be  formed.  That  the  lexicons  should  range  this  word  nn* 
der  oQoeSi  would  seem  strange,  were  we  not  habituated  to  sueh  tnooor 
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gniities.  The  seDtiment,  that  evtry  eye  $hall  $ee  himj  Is  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  preparatory  for  that  which  is  said  iu  the  sequel :  xcu  Hoipor- 
Tcu  X.  T.  X.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  words  of  the  Saviour  in 
Matt  24: 30,  he  will  perceive  that  the  verse  before  us  is  throughout  only 
a  repetition  of  what  is  there  said,  with  some  small  variations  appropriate 
to  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written. 

It  may  be  proper  here,  in  order  to  show  how  common  the  idea  of  the 
Son  of  man  as  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  was  among  the  Jews  of 
early  times,  to  note,  that  one  appellation  bestowed  on  him  was  ^99? ,  q.  d. 
doud-comer  ;  and  also  ^^ias  ia ,  (»-  vio^  vtq^tkrig  ?)  which,  when  applied 
to  the  Son  of  man,  must  mean  his  sudden  and  unexpected  coming  or  de- 
scent from  the  clouds;  comp.  Matt  16:  1.  This  language  doubtless 
took  its  rise  from  Dan.  7:  13.  See  Bengel  Archiv,  VIIL  p.  24;  also 
£wald  in  loc. 

Kiu  oiTives  avTOP  iiexivryaav,  is  quoted  from  Zech.  12: 10,  as  is  also 
a  part  of  the  preceding  and  of  the  following  words ;  which  is  evident 
from  comparison  :  r^\9  intD^  si';j;5T*nr«  njj  lowi .  By  the  phrase  be- 
fore us,  those  are  particularized,  among  the  mass  that  shall  see  with 
dread  the  tokens  of  an  approaching  avenger,  who  were  specially  con- 
cerned with  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord  of  glory.  'Eiexspzf^fyav  (from 
ixxerem)  may  of  course  signify  putting  to  death  or  destrotfing  in  any 
manner ;  for  it  may  be  used  generically,  just  as  slaying  witfi  the  sword 
is.  But  the  verb  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  designation  of  piercing 
with  a  spear,  or  with  any  sharp  weapon,  and  is  often  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Those  who  are  not  inclined  to  admit  of  any  specific  Messianic 
views  in  the  Old  Testament,  construe  it  tropically  in  Zech.  12:  10,  and 
apply  it  only  to  Jehovah.  But  that  the  writer  of  the  book  before  us  in- 
terjH-eted  it  as  a  specific  Messianic  prediction,  is  plain  enough  to  every 
unprejudiced  eye.  More  still  may  be  said.  John  is  the  only  Evangel- 
ist who  has  given  us  an  account  of  piercing  Jesus*  side  with  a  spear,  as 
he  hung  upon  the  cross,  John  19:  34.  In  the  context  there  (v.  37)  he 
expressly  refers  to  the  passage  in  Zech.  12:  10  as  predicting  this ;  and 
there  he  translates  *i"j;?"n  by  iisxtvrtjirap,  just  as  in  the  present  case. 
Yet  the  Septuagint  version  renders  the  passage :  if^i^JJwoPtai  TiQog  fi^ 
iff{y  (ov  xaj(OQXfj(Tavzoy  L  e.  they  shall  look  to  me  because  they  have 
insulted  me.  And  although  Aquila,  Symm.,  and  Theodotion,  render 
pr\^'^  by  iiexenrjijav,  yet  their  versions,  as  is  probable,  were  not  extant 
in  the  time  of  the  Apocalyptist  John  then  must  have  translated  the 
Hebrew  original,  in  this  case,  for  himself.  And  here  it  should  be  noted, 
that  in  both  cases,  viz.  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  version 
is  exactly  the  same,  as  to  all  the  important  words.  This  looks  like  the 
same  hand  in  both.  Ewald,  to  avoid  the  force  €^  this  appeal,  suggests, 
that  formerly  the  Septuagint  copies  mifty  have  read  il^sxiimieav^  which 
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was  displaced  bj  Origen,  or  some  other  emendator.  If  this  be  a  lawful 
escape  from  the  force  of  the  appeal,  then  there  is  no  case  where  a  man 
can  be  bound  by  appeal  to  the  Septuagint  text ;  for  he  may  always  say : 
*  Once  it  contained  a  different  reading.*  This  is  certainly  possible  ;  but 
yet,  until  some  evidence  for  a  change  is  produced,  we  must  abide  by  the 
text  as  it  is.  His  suggestion,  that  two  different  writers  might  easily 
have  hit  upon  the  same  translation  of  *i"ip'n ,  certainly  has  more  weight 
in  it  than  the  other  appeal ;  and  indeed  the  nature  of  the  case,  thus  pre- 
sented^ shows  that  no  more  than  probability  can  be  urged,  in  favour  of 
the  position  that  the  same  hand  was  concerned  with  both  passages. 
See  Stein,  in  Winer's  Theol.  Journal,  V.  p.  24  seq.,  who  has  strenuously 
insisted  on  the  force  of  this  evidence,  in  favour  of  the  apostolic  origin  of 
Apocalypse.  I  should  say,  that  the  circumstance  <Jf  a  reference  to  the 
pierced  side  of  the  Saviour,  mentioned  only  by  John  among  all  th%  Evan* 
gelists,  and  again  distinctly  brought  to  view  here,  affords  stronger  ground 
of  presumption  that  the  same  hand  was  employed  in  both  the  passages, 
than  the  circumstance  of  the  sameness  of  translation  as  mentioned  above. 

K6^*ovtai,  Fut.  Midd.  voice,  appropriately  here :  beat  themselves,  via. 
smite  upon  the  breast,  or  thigh,  as  was  customary  on  occasions  of  deep 
agitation  and  fear,  and  of  sorrow. — *E7i  airov,  because  of  him,  on  ac* 
count  of  him;  Rob.  Lex.  im,  III.  2.  c.  a. 

riaaat  ai  q}vlai  tijg  yrjg  is  language  borrowed  from  the  ancient  He- 
brew Scripture,  where  the  Jews  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  twelve  tribes, 
among  whom  all  the  land  of  Canaan  was  partitioned.  Of  course  the 
expression  here  is  designed  to  be  comprehensive,  and  to  denote  all  who 
dwelt  in  the  land  here  referred  to.  What  land  this  was,  seems  plain 
from  the  context,  where  reference  is  made  to  those  concerned  in  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ.  Then  again  the  very  manner  of  the  descriptjpn, 
(fvXai,  etc.,  shows  that  Palestine  is  here  in  view  on  the  part  of  the  wri- 
ter. And  so  the  sequel,  chap,  vi — ^xi,  fully  demonstrates.  I  would  not 
deny  that  nSnttOT  may  be  sometimes  used  respecting  different  naiioni, 
and  so  the  corresponding  q}vlaf,  as  in  the  Septuagint ;  but  here  the  con- 
nection demands  a  different  understanding  of  it,  and  such  an  one, 
moreover,  comports  with  common  usage. 

A^ai,  dfitjvy  a  double  expression  of  so  be  it,  assuredly,  certainly,  one 
in  Greek  and  one  in  Hebrew.  Comp.  Rev.  22:  20.  The  like  double 
expression  has  Paul  in  Rom.  8:  16,  d^^a,  6  natiJQl  Besides  this,  the 
designation  of  both  Greek  and  Hebrew  names  is  comnr.o.i  in  John's 
Gospel ;  e.  g.  John  1:  39,  43.  9:  7.  comp.  Heb.  7:  2.  Two  words  of 
synonymous  import  are  designed  to  strengthen  the  expression  of  an 
idea.  John  means  to  say,  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  punish 
his  enemies  and  crucifiers,  is  altogether  certain. 
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(8)  T  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  utith  the  Lord  God,  who  ia,  and  waa,  and  ia  to 
come,  the  Almighty. 

What  is  meant  bj  Alpha  and  Omega  is  plain  from  Rev.  1:  17,  where 
it  is  explained  by  o  nQoSro^  X4u  6  iexutog ;  and  again  in  Bev.  22:  13, 
where  all  these  appellations  are  joined  together.  The  reference  is 
plain.  Alpha  being  the  first  and  Om^;a  the  last  letter^  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  Among  the  Rabbins,  the  expression /rom  M  to  n  is  commoni 
in  order  to  designate  the  whole  of  anything  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end;  e.  g.  Jaik.  Reub.  fol.  17.  4,  <<  Adam  transgressed  the  whole  law, 
from  K  to  r/'  lb.  48.  4,  "  Abraham  kept  the  whole  law,  from  »  to  n ," 
etc  See  other  examples  in  Schoettgen  Hor.  Heb.  L  p.  1086.  The 
article  here,  before  ^  names  of  the  letters,  is  appropriate  in  Greek,* 
althoQj^  we  do  not  employ  it  in  English.  The  respective  letters,  as 
well-known  and  monadic,  may  very  properly  receive  iu 

But  who  is  it  that  makes  the  claim  involved  in  the  i^plicatton  of  sach 
language  to  himself?  ^eyH  xvqios  6  d-eog,  is  the  answer  in  most  of  the 
critical  editions ;  and  certainly  the  majority  of  witnesses  testify  in  fa- 
vour of  this  reading.  Ewald,  however,  prefers  the  vulgate  reading 
xvQW^f  in  consequence  of  what  is  said  of  Christ  in  Rev.  1:  17.  22:  12 
— 16.  And  indeed  one  can  hardly  make  this  comparison,  without 
feeling  a  probability  that  o  ^eog  has  in  fact  been  added  to  the  original 
text  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  dear  that  the  passage  as  it  is,  which- 
ever reading  may  be  adopted,  may  refer  to  Christ  as  the  speaker ;  for 
it  may  be  the  same  that  is  "  coming  in  the  clouds,  etc,"  who  is  the 
speaker  in  this  present  case  So  Ewald,  and  even  Heinrichs,  concedes. 
The  former  says :  Christum  deo  proximum  et  in  Apocalyp^  saepiua 
Dei  epithetis  omatum  haec  effari  ostendant  [nexus  loci,  etc] ;  the  lat- 
ter: Ipse  [Christus]  in  omni  carmine  divinis  praedicatis  insignitur. 
Still,  the  weight  of  external  testimony  is  greatly  in  favour  of  xvqio^  o 
^«otf,  as  may  be  seen  in  Griesbach.  Admitting  this  latter  text,  it  is 
more  facile  to  regard  God  as  the  speaker.  V.  8  is  then  a  confirma- 
tion on  the  part  of  Grod  himself  of  what  the  Apocalyptist  had  just  been 
saying,  in  respect  to  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  consequent  punish- 
ment of  his  enemies.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say :  <  I  the  almighty  and  un- 
changeable God  will  execute  this  oommination.'  The  sense  therefore 
is  good  and  apposite,  when  taken  in  this  way.  Nor  need  the  reader  be 
jealous  lest  something  should  hereby  be  detracted  from  the  honour  and 
glory  of  Christ ;  for  the  very  same  things  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  said  of 
him  in  Rev.  1:  17.  22:  13.  There  is  surely  no  need  of  foroing  doubt- 
ful passages  into  the  rank  of  proof-passages. 

The  vulgate  has  oqx^  xia  TtXog  after  the  clause  '^  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega."     But  this  is  not  sufficiently  supported. 
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As  to  o  c5y  xa\  6  ^v  xcM  6  iQXOfUfog,  see  on  v.  4    It  is  merely  a 

*  paraphrastic  explanation  of  the  word  Jehovah, — 'O  nanoxQanoQ  is  the 
usaal  word  employed  bj  the  Septaagint  to  render  n^M^^^c ,  when  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  the  name  of  God ;  and  so  thej  also  translate  ^^ ;  and 

f  the  Greek  word  is  well  adapted  to  designate  the  leading  idea  of  both 
these,  Hebrew  appellations.  Higher  titles  than  these  cannot  be  bestow- 
ed  on  any  being ;  and  such  are  here  bestowed  on  Him  who  is  thb 

*  fStST  AND  THE  LAST.  The  dause  in  question  seems  to  favour  the 
reading  xvQiog  6  &86g. 

The  writer  having  thue  finished  his  salutation,  and  expressed  the  thoughts 
which  naturally  connected  themselves  with  the  mention  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer  and  Vindicator  of  his  church,  now  proceeds  to  relate  the  vision,  which 
he  saw  in  a  state  of  prophetic  ecstasy  at  the  isle  of  Patmos.  i^  this  state  he  way 
addressed  by  a  loud  voice  behind  him,  like  that  of  a  trumpet,  commanding  iiiifr  to 
write  down  what  was  about  to  be  communicated  to  him,  and  address  it  to  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia  that  are  named.  Turning  around  in  order  to  discover  the 
personage  by  whom  he  was  thus  addressed,  he  saw  a  glorious  being  in  the  form 
of  man,  snrronnded  by  seven  splendid  lights,  clothed  with  magnificent  apparel, 
and  encircled  by  a  radiance  of  his  whole  person  which  was  supernatural.  In  hit 
right  hand  were  «even  stars,  and  as  it  were  a  two-edged  sword  issuing  from  hts 
mouth.  Overpowered  by  the  vision  he  fell  senseless  at  his  feet.  Wiiile  in  that 
state,  the  right  hand  of  the  Saviour  was  extended  to  raise  him  up,  and  words  of 
encouragement  and  of  kindness  were  addressed  to  him.  He  was  told  what  was 
meant  by  the  seven  stars  and  the  seven  golden  lamps,  and  commissioned  to 
write  whAt  was  then  disclosed,  and  what  would  afterwards  be  disclosed,  and  send 
it  to  the  churches  which  had  been  named. 

8ach  i«  the  preparation  for  the  commnnications  which  John  is  about  to  receive. 
What  was  then  disclosed,  and  which  was  primarily  intended  for  the  seven 
churches,  ne^t  follows,  and  is  contained  in  Epistles  addressed  respectively  to  eaoh 
of  them.  ** 

(9)  1  John,  your  brother,  and  companion  in  the  affliction  and  kingdom  and 
patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  called  Patmos,  because  of  the  word  of 
God  and  on  account  of  the  testimony  of  Jeans. 

That  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  following  visions  were  dis- 
dosed,  was  John  ;  and  that  the  same  individual  to  whom  the  disclosures 
were  made  wrote  an  account  of  them ;  is  clear  from  this  verse,  compared 
with  Rev.  1:  3,  4,  and  specially  with  22:  8,  near  the  close  of  the  work. 
The  same  thing  is  apparent  from  the  often  repeated  commands  to  wrxU 
down  what  the  author  saw  and  heard;  e.  g.  in  1:  11,  19.  2: 1,  8,  12, 
18.  8:  1,  7,  14.  10:  4  (command  to  refrain  from  writing).  14:  18. 
19:  9.  21:  5.  All  these  commands  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  dic- 
tating to  one  in  the  act  of  writing,  and  directing  him  now  to  insert  this 
and  now  that,  in  order  that  it  nught  not  be  omitted.  In  10:  4,  John 
hears  the  seven  diunders  nttering  their  voice,  and  expressing  some* 
thing  which  he  immediatelj  begins  to  write  down,  when  a  voice  from 
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beaTen  arresU  him*  and  commands  him  to  abstwn.  In  14:  13.  19:  9, 
and  21:  5,  sentiments  of  peculiar  importance  are  specially  required  to 
be  written.  In  regard  to  all  of  the  epistles  to  the  seven  Churches,  the 
command  in  each  case  has  every  appearance  of  an  injunction  to  write 
down,  upon  the  spot,  what  is  dictated  to  John  at  that  time  and  in  thai 
place.  At  all  events,  Rev.  10:  4  shows  that  a  process  of  writing  was 
in  operation,  during  the  visions  themselves.  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  incongruities  of  this  process  during  an  ecstasy,  or  rather,  a 
series  of  ecstasies ;  whatever  of  dlfRculty  there  may  be  in  supposing 
John  to  be  furnished  with  materials  for  writing  in  such  a  place  as  Pat- 
roos ;  it  cannot  do  away,  or  even  obscure,  the  plain  and  obvious  import 
of  these  ))assages.  How  can  we  decide  exactly  what  constitutes  the 
physiological  condition  of  a  state  of  prophetic  ecstasy,  how  long  it  may 
ODOtinue,  or  what  an  individual  who  is  in  it  may  accomplish,  even 
durinjT  the  vision  f  At  all  events,  what  difficulty  is  there  in  supposing, 
that  John  may  have  recorded  the  whole  disclosures  made  by  his  visions, 
as  they  were  at  intervals  presented  in  succession  to  his  mind;  just  as 
we  may  suppose  Isaiah,  or  any  other  prophet,  to  have  written  at  inter- 
vals between  visions,  or  even  during  or  under  prophetic  inspiration  or 
influence  ?  A  short  period  would  suffice  for  the  entire  composition  of 
the  Apocalypse,  in  such  a  glowing  state  of  mind.  As  to  materials  for 
ivriting^  even  if  John  were  prohibited  from  carrying  them  with  him 
into  his  exile,  how  easy  and  natural  was  it  for  his  numerous  friends,  at 
Ephesus  and  the  neighboring  coast,  to  supply  them  at  Patmos,  which  is 
but  a  few  hours*  sail  from  Ephesus  !  Besides,,  that  this  island  was  en- 
tirely destitute  of  inhabitants,  is  not  certain,  nor  even  probable.  That 
there  were  at  least  fishermen's  huts  in  such  a  place,  one  cannot  well  re- 
train from  believing.  Such  is  the  case  at  present,  desolate  and  barren 
tis  it  is ;  such  was  probably  the  case  when  John  wrote. 

As  to  the  argument  derived  from  iysvofirjv  if  nvevf^ari,  i.  e.  the  Aor. 
iyevofjitiv,  which,  it  is  said,  indicates  a  former  period,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  penned  after  the  return  of  John  to  Ephesus,  I  cannot  perceive 
that  much  if  any  weight  can  be  justly  attached  to  it ;  although  Liicke 
(Einl.*p.  143)  expressly  says,  that  it  decides  this  point  unstreitigy  i.  e» 
beyond  controversy.  What  other  tense  than  this  of  the  verb  ylvoiiai^ 
could  John  employ,  in  a  narration  such  as  this  of  successive  phenomena 
like  those  in  his  vision  ?  'Eyevofitjv^^^  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's 
day,"  declares  the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  preceded  the  commu- 
nications that  were  made  to  him  and  are  related  in  the  sequel.  How 
could  he  relate  these  things  in  order,  and  not  speak  in  the  Praeterite 
tense  (as  he  has  done)  of  those  which  first  happened  ?  Besides,  the 
£sbct  that  he  addresses  an  epistle  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  favours  the 
jdat  that  bt»  was  abwU  froni  them  when  it  was  written*    I  dg  not  say 
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that  it  is  decisive,  but  that  it  increases  the  probability  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  composed  while  he  was  at  Patmos.  Last  of  all ;  there  are 
ifUervcUi  between  the  visions,  noted  in  the  book  itself,  during  which  we 
may  very  natarally  suppose  that  to  be  written  which  had  preceded ;  e.  g. 
4:  1  begins  a  new  ecstasy,  with  a  ft  era  tavra  in  regard  to  the  former 
one  which  concerned  the  seven  churches.  So  again  in  7:  1.  7;  9.  15: 
5.  18: 1.  19:  1,  successive  periods  are  distinctly  marked.  With  equal 
or  with  even  greater  distinctness  does  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  such  a 
transition  as  that  in  12: 1  seq.,  mark  succession  and  interval.  So  in  20: 
1  seq.  20:  11  seq.  21:  1  seq.  It  is  indeed  most  natural  to  suppose,  that 
visions,  so  overpowering  as  those  of  John  must  have  been,  would  be 
experienced  rather  at  intervals  than  continuously ;  and  if  so,  what  valid 
objection  is  there  against  the  supposition,  that  some  of  the  intermediate 
time  was  employed  in  writing  down  what  had  already  been  commupicated  ? 
That  the  John  named  in  this  verse  was  the  apostle  John,  I  must  on 
the  whole  believe ;  but  not  merely  or  principally  from  what  is  here  said. 
There  is  plainly  nothing  inconsistent  with  this  opinion  in  the  matter  of 
the  verse ;  but  still,  there  is  nothing  here  said,  which  might  not  have 
been  predicated  of  some  other  individual.* 

*  It  ia  not  mere  conjecture,  for  the  sake  of  aiding  my  own  views,  when  I  sunr. 
gest,  that  the  bodily  exhaustion  whicli  attended  such  visions  was  very  great. 
This  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Ezek.  1:  SS.  3:  14,  15,23,  which  exhibits  the 
state  of  body  and  mind  that  followed  the  rapture  of  that  prophet.  See  the  same 
in  Dan.  8:  17,  18.  10;  9,  16,  17.  These  passages  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  a 
prophet  may  be,  and  usually  was,  affected  during  his  ecstasy;  while  Dan.  7:  15, 
28.  8:  27  show  that  severe  indisposition  of  body  and  mind  may  be  consequent  up- 
on prophetic  ecstasieii.  In  perfect  accordance  with  these  texts  is  Rev.  1:  17,  show- 
ing that  John  was  wholly  overpowered  by  a  vision  of  the  Saviour.  Comp.  Zecli. 
4:  1.  No  other  instince  of  any  vision,  or  series  of  visions,  so  long  as  those  of  thrf 
Apocalypse,  and  all  within  a  short  period  of  time,  can  be  found  in  the  Scriptures; 
ftnd  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the  hook  itsielf  which  marks 
to  many  intervals,  serves  to  show  that  a  series  of  successive  visions,  connected  as 
to  their  general  object,  were  not  only  seen,  but  successively  recorded,  by  the 
Apocalyptist. 

LOcke,  in  order  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  argument  derived  from  the  tftlsOes  to  the 
churches  in  fkvour  of  the  position  that  John  must  have  been  at  somefortign  jtlaee^ 
•agge;{ts  that  the  epistolary  form  arises  merely  fVom  the  ordinary  usage  of  the 
apostles  in  addressing  the  churches,  and  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of 
rhetorical  fiction.  1  will  not  say  that  this  is  incongruous  with  the  nature  of  tlie 
case,  or  very  improbable  in  itself;  for  any  apostle,  or  pastor  of  a  church,  residing 
with  them,  might  address  the  churches,  or  a  particular  church,  in  this  way.  But 
nothing  obliges  us,  in  this  case,  to  resort  to  such  a  method  of  explanation.  Why 
then  should  we  do  so .'  John  is  at  Patmos.  There  he  sees  a  series  of  divine  vi* 
■ions.  He  undertakes  to  communicate  to  the  churches,  in  whose  welfare  he  feels 
a  peculiar  interest,  an  account  of  them.  He  states  where  he  was  when  th«»y  com- 
menced ;  and  relates  successively  the  events  that  occurred  and  the  disclosures 
which  were  made.    What  could  he  do,  more  or  leas,  than  use  the  Praeterite  tenae 
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JidBlq>a^  vfi»Vf  four  hrather^  a  frequent  appellation  hy  whidi  Chris- 
tians called  each  other,  as  indicating  not  only  a  strong  feeling  of  friend- 
ship but  also  a  sameness  of  faith ;  so  Acte  9:  30.  11:  29.  1  Cor.  5:  11. 
Rev.  12:  10,  et  al.  6ae{)e.  The  apostles  named  themselves  the  hretkrm 
of  other  Christians,  and  called  others  their  own  brethren.  The  same 
was  done  by  private  individuals,  in  respect  to  other  Christians.  So 
nothing  definite  as  to  the  rank  or  office  of  John,  can  with  any  certainty 
be  argued  from  the  ^pellation  which  he  here  gives  himself. 

Hvyxoivtoto^  . .  .  /.  Xqictov^  a  co-partner,  a  felhw-partaker  in  the 
aJUctian.  The  article  before  ^lixpei  is  not  without  emfAaais  here,  in- 
asmuch as  it  seems  to  mark  a  persecution  or  affliction  then  existing  on 
account  of  the  Christian  religion^  r  j  ^Uipu  L  Xqujtov.  It  might  be 
construed  as  meaning  affliction  like  to  thai  of  Christ,  for  so  the  Geni- 
tive relation  of  Xqiotov  would  permit  us  to  explain  it ;  but  the  other 
method  of  interpretadon  is  most  consonant  with  the  tenor  of  the  book, 
and  clearly  it  is  equally  allowable ;  see  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  99. 

The  article  also  belongs  (in  sense)  to  ^aadeia  and  vnofiofi,  but  it  .is 
omitted  in  these  last  cases  by  a  very  common  usage ;  N.  Test  Gramnu 
S  89.  9.  The  relation  of  ^aoiXsta  here  to  i.  Xgiatov  is,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  somewhat  different  from  that  of  4^Xi\ff8i.  The  wri- 
ter means  to  say,  that  he  and  those  whom  he  addressed  were  fellow-part- 
ners in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  fellow-citizens  (to  speak  in  a  political 

in  such  a  case  ?  And  how  can  the  use  of  this  tense  prove  that  he  had  migrated 
to  some  other  place,  before  he  wrote  to  the  churches  ?  And  why  maj  we  not 
suppose  that  he  actually  designed,  that  the  seven  epistles  should  be  regarded  as 
realities  ?  In  what  way  could  he  instruct  the  churches,  or  publish  his  book  of  vi- 
sions, more  effectually  than  in  this  ? 

We  ought  not  to  admit  artificial  explanations,  when  natural  ones  suffice.  Let 
it  be  that  John  was  an  apostle,  or  a  mere  presbyter,  the  nature  of  the  case  (as  to 
the  facts  before  us)  is  not  changed.  The  very  numerous  references  in  the  book 
to  the  process  of  writing,  and  more  especially  10:  4,  are  explained  most  easily  and 
naturally  in  the  manner  which  I  have  indicated.  Nothing  decisive  or  very  satis- 
factory  can  be  alleged  against  this  explanation.  The  proximity  of  Patmos  to  the 
continent  of  Asia  must  have  always  enabled  the  friends  of  John  to  hold  some 
communication  with  him  during  his  exile.  It  is  not  only  possible,  then,  but  alto- 
gether probable,  that  the  book  was  written  at  Patmos,  as  it  naturally  purports  to 
be. 

The  critical  reader,  who  is  aware  how  many  theories  have  been  spun  oat  of  tlie 
words  under  consideration,  and  how  much  influence  they  have  had  on  the  higher 
criticism  of  the  book,  will  not  regard  with  disapprobation  an  attempt  to  elucidate 
this  matter,  although  it  may  have  occupied  more  time  and  space  than  he  would 
willingly  spare.  Even  Ewald,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  says  that 
the  use  of  iysvSfitjy  (which  he  names  the  Imperfect^  p.  96),  decides  that  John  had 
returned  from  Patmos  before  he  wrote  his  book ;  which,  he  adds,  also  appears 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book.  Is  not  this  deducin^r  too  much,  and  deduciog 
it  with  a  great  deal  too  much  confidence,  from  the  preuuses  in  questioa  ? 
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way)  of  the  new  8{Mritaal  empire  or  kingdom  of  Christ;  ao  that  he  and 
they  sustained  me  common  relation  to  it. 

'Tno(M9^  has  been  differently  construed  by  different  interpreters.  It 
appears  most  naturslly  to  designate  patient  endurance  of  the  ^ki\pis  al- 
ready mentioned ;  and  in  its  relation  to  /.  Xgwrov  it  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  &ki\i}i€i  inasmuch  as  the  sentiment  is,  '  padent  endurance 
onaeoount  of  Christ,  or  for  Christ's  sake.'  Both  the  writer  and  the 
churches  addressed  had  been  persecuted  in  common,  because  of  their 
Christianity ;  to  one  and  the  same  kingdom  did  they  in  fact  belong ; 
patient  endurance  in  suffering  for  Christ's  sake,  they  had  both  exhibited. 
Others  explain  it  thus :  Patience  like  that  of  Christ  (Heinrichs).  Oth- 
ers still:  Patient  waiting  (n;ipn  or  nbnin )  for  Christ,  or  constancy 
in  expecting  his  coming  (£wald).  This  latter  sentiment  would  involve 
the  idea,  that  those  addressed  by  John  were  already  possessed  of-^such 
views  in  respect  to  Christ's  coming  as  are  exhibited  in  the  Apocalyptte ; 
which,  arguing  from  the  manner  of  address  in  this  book,  does  not  seem 
altogether  probable.  I  prefer  the  other  and  more  simple  explanation ; 
merely  adding  that  the  Christian  maxim  quoted  by  Paul  (2  Tim.  2:  12) : 
"  If  we  suffer  we  shall  also  reign  with  him,"  evidently  conveys  in  sub- 
stance the  same  sentiment  as  the  passage  before  us :  for,  first,  we  have 
the  ^Xixpig ;  then  the  ^aaikeia ;  and  then,  very  naturally,  in  view  of 
such  a  reward  which  is  to  be  consequent  upon  suffering,  comes  the  vno- 
IMP^y  the  patient  endurance  of  all  the  evils  that  might  be  inflicted. 

'Eyevofu^  h  .  .  .  IIdrfA(p.  In  relating  this  occurrence,  as  has  been  re- 
marked above,  a  Praeterite  would  of  course  be  employed ;  for  the  being 
there  took  place  before  what  is  related  in  the  sequel  happened. 

Patmos  is  a  small  island  some  six  or  eight  miles  in  length,  and  but  little  more 
than  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  merely  mentioned  by  the  ancients;  Plin.  Hist.  nat. 
4:  ^.  Sttabo,  10:  488.  EusUth.  ad  Dionys.  Ferieg.  53(J.  It  is  now  called  Patino 
or  Patmosa  (not  Palmosa  or  Patmo,  as  Winer  has  it  in  his  Bib.  LejE.).  It  has  nei- 
ther trees,  nor  rivers,  nor  any  land  for  cultivation,  exceptsome  little  nooks  among 
the  ledges  of  rocks.  Here  the  banished,  from  the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia,  as  it 
would  seem,  were  sent  in  ancient  times;  as  those  from  the  Grecian  provinces  in 
Europe  were  sent  to  Gyarus  or  Gyara,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Cyclades  and 
of  the  same  character  as  Patmos.  So  Juven.  Sat.  X.  ]70^  Qyarae  eUatsuB  gcopU" 
iis,  (respecting  an  exile).  Patrooff  has  now  a  village  of  fishermen's  huta ;  and  so 
had  Gyarus,  in  ancient  times.  No  island  among  all  the  Sporades  (Fatmos  belongs 
to  that  cluster)  was  so  appropriate  for  a  place  of  exile  as  this;  and  hither  the  text 
represents  John  as  being  sent. 

Jia  tov  Xayi}p  . . .  ^Iti^w.  On  the  meaning  of  this  remarks  hare  al- 
ready been  made,  under  Rev.  1:  2,  That  3ia,  with  the  nouns  which 
follow,  here  designates  the  catise  or  occasion  of  John's  being  in  Patmos, 
seems  to  be  certain  from  the  use  of  this  siime  formula  in  Bev.  6:  9.  12: 
11,  and  specially  20:  4 ;  cases  about  which  there  can  be  no  well-ground- 
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ed  doubt  The  natural,  not  to  say  the  necessary,  meaning  of  Ika  (with 
the  Ace.)  indicates  cause  or  occasion,  Jia  necessarily  designates  here 
something  which  preceded,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  main  event  that  was 
brought  about,  or,  in  other  words,  the  cause  or  ground  (marked  by  dfa) 
of  an  event  must  precede  the  event  itself  which  was  the  consequence. 
Winer  even  insists,  that  Uta  with  the  Ace,  in  the  New  Testament,  al- 
ways marks  the  reason  or  ground  of  a  thing,  or  else  the  means,  and  nev- 
er an  ultimate  design  or  intention  to  be  accomplished ;  N.  Test  Gramm. 
§  53.  c  ed.  4.  At  all  events,  in  the  Apocalypse,  such  is  the  usage  in 
every  case,  as  it  seems  to  me,  if  the  present  be  excepted.  To  say  then, 
(as  some  have  done),  that  John  went  to  Patmos  in  order  to  preach  there, 
or  in  order  to  write  the  Apocalypse,  is  virtually  renouncing  the  ascer- 
tained meaning  of  language  in  such  cases,  and  cannot  therefore  have  any 
good  claim  to  credit  The  Apocalypse  has  explained  itself  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  phraseology  is  employed  and  is  to  be  interpret- 
ed ;  as  the  references  above  most  clearly  show.  It  was,  then,  because 
John  had  been  a  preacher  of  the  word  of  God,  and  had  proclaimed  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  was  exiled  to  Patmos.  In  fact,  the 
suggestion  that  John  went  to  Patmos  %n  order  to  write  the  Apoca- 
lypse,  is  so  improbable  upon  the  very  face  of  it,  as  not  to  deserve  any 
serious  refutation. 

Eichhom  (Einl.  ins  N.  Test  II.  p.  367),  and  Bleek  (Schleiermach., 
etc,  Zeitschrift  II.  p.  151),  have  throwi\  out  the  suggestion,  that  John 
states  his  being  at  Patmos  only  as  a  visionary  matter,  i.  e.  he  was  trans- 
ported there  merely  in  prophetic  ecstasy ;  and  there,  because  it  was  an 
appropriate  place  for  visions ;  and  we  are  referred  to  Ezek.  3:  14,  15. 
8:  3.  40:  2.  Dan.  8:  2,  and  the  like,  for  examples  of  a  similar  nature. 
But  such  examples  these  are  not;  for  these  prophets  expressly  state, 
that  they  were  brought  to  this  place  or  to  that,  in  vision,  or  hy  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  therefore  leave  no  room  for  misapprehension. 
Yet  John,  in  the  case  before  us,  has  not  at  all  suggested  the  idea,  that 
he  was  in  the  Spirit  before  he  came  to  Patmos,  but  simply  states  that 
he  was  residing  there  when  the  Spirit  came  upon  him.  Why  should 
we  confound  cases  so  entirely  discrepant  ?  No  one  can  well  mistake 
Ezekiel  or  Daniel ;  yet  it  would  seem  that  the  whole  Christian  world 
must  have  mistaken  John,  except  Eichhom,  Bleek,  and  the  very  few 
who  accede  to  their  interpretation.  At  least,  if  the  views  of  these  cri- 
tics are  correct,  such  is  the  case.  AVere  it  a  matter  which  concerned  an 
obscure  or  difficult  text  of  Scripture,  such  a  mistake  might  have  taken 
place.  But  in  so  plain  a  matter  as  the  present  apparently  is,  it  would 
seem  to  be  at  least  t«  izonov.  If  we  must  suppose  a  fiction  in  this 
<!ase,  is  it  not  strange  that  John  did  not  prefer  Sinai,  or  Carmel,  or  Ta- 
bor, (all  sacred  places),  as  the  scene.    The  A^calyptist,  we  oannot 
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reaaonablj  doubt  it^  meims  to  I0  uoder$iood  a$  stoHng  a  fetd  ;  and  wh^ 
tber  it  be  supposed  that  this  fact  took  place  under  Nero,  or  under  Domi- 
tian,  both  of  wliom  persecuted  and  banished  Christians,  everything 
wears  the  air  of  plain  probability.  Why  should  the  author,  who  has 
not  concealed  his  name,  conceal  the  place  where  he  was  when  his  eo- 
Btasy  came  upon  him  ?  And  why  should  not  the  statement  be  credited 
on  the  same  ground  that  we  credit  that  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  1:  2),  who 
says  that  he  was  by  the  liver  Chefoar,  when  the  first  vision  of  Grod  was 
disclosed  to  him?  Lucke  (Einl.  p.  242),  and  Ewald  (Ck>mm.  p.  96), 
admit  the  reality  of  the  writer's  residence  at  Patmos ;  as  do  nearly  all 
the  older  critics. 

(10)  1  was  in  the  aptrit  on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  I  heard  behind  me  a  load  voice, 
as  of  a  trumpet. 

'EyevofiTjv  iv  npevfian  means  that  John  was  under  tpiritual influence; 
and  in  a  case  like  the  present,  that  he  was  under  the  special  and  extra- 
ordinary influence  of  the  Spirit ;  ibr  such  is  the  usage  of  the  Scriptures 
in  respect  to  this  phraseology.  The  same  idea  is  elsewhere  expressed, 
by  beinff  iv  ixardasij  Acts  10;  10.  11:  5.  22:  17,  i.  e.  transported  as  it 
were  out  of  one's  self,  put  into  a  condition  different  from  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  ordinary  development  of  one's  own  powers  and  faculties. 
Ezekiel  names  this  state  a  seeing  of  the  visions  of  God,  i.  e.  seeing  vi- 
sions disclosed  by  divine  influence,  Ezek.  1:  1.  8:  3.  40:  2.  Such  vi- 
sions are  4iabitually  ascribed  by  the  prophets  to  divine  influence ;  Jen 
24:  1.  Ezek.  11:  25.  Amos  7:  1,  4,  7.  8:  1.  Zech.  3:  1.  Specially 
are  such  visions  caused  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  or  by  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  (i.  e.  divinepower  or  influence),  which  is  an  equivalent  expres- 
sion ;  Ezek.  1:  3.  8:  1.  37:  1.  40:  1.  In  Ezek.  11:  24,  the  prophet 
speaks  of  being  brought  in  vision  into  the  land  of  Chaldea  d'^Hbfit  mn^ , 
i.  e.  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Paul,  in  2  Cor.  12:  1 — 4,  has  given  a  vivid 
description  of  such  a  state  of  supernatural  ecstasy.  That  John  means 
to  assert,  in  the  case  before  us,  that  he  was  in  a  pneumatic  state,  i.  e. 
under  peculiar  and  extraordinary  divine  influence,  seems  at  least  to  be 
pbilologically  certain  ;  and  that  the  nature  of  the  disclosures,  which  follow 
throughout  the  book,  import  the  same  thing,  is  equally  plain.  Our  idiom 
obliges  us  to  translate  in  the  spirit ;  but  the  Greek  employs  no  article  and 
is  tlierefore  more  exactly  represented  by  the  phrase  in  a  pneumatic  state. 

'Ep  T^AVQiax^  hy^^Q^^  ^^  ^  Lord's  day;  elsewhere  called /««  aa^^a- 
jwff  the  first  of  the  week,  Acts  20:  7.  1  Cor.  16:  2.  These  two  passages 
show,  that  this  first  day  was  one  of  public  social  worship  among  Chris- 
tians, in  the  apostolic  age.  The  appellation,  Lord^s  day,  occurs  nowhere 
in  the  New  Testament,  save  in  the  passage  before  us.  Bat  it  occurs 
twice  in  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Magnesians  (about  A.  D.  101),  who 
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eaUs  the  Lonfs  Aaj^  the  queen  and  prince  ofM  da^.  Chrysostom  (on 
Pts.  119)  say.^:  ^It  was  called  the  Lord's  denf^  because  the  Lord  arose 
from  the  dead  on  this  day."  Whether  such  was  the  case,  or  whether 
it  was  so  named  because  the  Lord  was  worshipped  on  that  day  by  Chris- 
tians, is  of  no  moment  as  to  the  fact  itself  that  such  a  day  was  set  apart 
and  specially  regarded  by  the  primitive  Christians.  Later  fathers  make  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day  ;  meaning  by 
the  former,  the  Jewish  serenth-day  sabbath,  by  the  latter,  the  first  day  of 
the  week  kept  as  holy  by  Christians.  So  Theodoret  (Fab.  Haeret  IL 
1),  speaking  of  the  Ebionites,  says :  "  They  keep  the  Sabbath  according 
to  the  Jewish  law,  and  sanctify  the  Lord's  day  in  like  manner  as  we 
do.*'  A  party  in  the  Christian  church  adhered  to  this  usage  so  long  and 
so  tenaciously,  that  finally  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (about  A.  D.  350) 
made  a  decree,  that  *  Christians  should  no  longer  keep  the  seventh  day 
by  refraining  from  labour ;'  see  Bingham's  £oc.  Antiq.  Y.  p.  286. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  what  Paul  says  (Bom.  li:  5. 
Gal.  4:  10.  Col.  2:  16)  concerning  the  unimportance  of  observing  spe- 
cial days,  i.  e.  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  is  said  of  the  Jewish  days  of 
this  nature ;  and  so  the  context  in  aU  these  places  plainly  indicates,  for 
he  is  discussing  matters  insisted  on  by  Judaizers.  No  Christian,  as  he 
avers,  is  bound  to  observe  the  Jewish  holidays ;  although  the  man  who 
does  observe  them  should  not  be  dealt  hardly  with  on  this  account 
What  he  thus  says,  has  of  course  no  application  to  the  proper  Lords 
day* 

*  As  to  the  question,  whether  Christians  were  accustomed  to  observe  the  Lord's 
day  with  any  good  degree  of  strictness,  I  know  of  no  testimony  more  credible,  or 
more  to  the  purpose,  than  that  of  Euseb.  Comm.  on  Ps.  21:  30  (22:  29  in  our  En- 
glish version) ;  Ps,  45:  6  (46:  5) ;  Ps.  5b-  17  (5i):  16)  j  and  above  all  (which  is  the 
locus  ctassicus)  on  Ps.  xci.  (xcii.).  Here  he  says:  "  The  Word  [Christ],  by  the 
new  covenant,  translated  and  transferred  the  feast  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  morning 
light,  and  gave  us  the  symbol  of  true  rest,  viz.  the  saving  Lord's  day^  the  first  [day] 
of  the  light,  in  which  the  Saviour  .  .  .  obtained  the  victory  over  death,  etc.  .  .  . 
On  this  day,  which  is  the  first  [day]  of  the  light  and  of  the  true  Sun,  we  assem- 
ble, after  an  interval  of  six  days,  and  celebrate  holy  and  spiritual  Sabbath  ;  even 
all  nations  [assemble]  redeemed  by  him  throughout  the  world,  and  do  those  things 
according  to  the  spiritual  law^  which  were  decreed  for  the  priests  to  do  on  the 
Sabbath.  ,  ,  .  M  things  whatever  that  it  %oas  duly  to  do  on  the  Sabbath  [i.  e.  the 
Jewish  seventh  day],  these  ice  have  transferred  to  tfie  Lord's  day,  as  more  appro- 
priately belonging  to  it,  because  it  has  a  precedence,  and  is  first  in  rank,  and 
more  honourable  than  the  Jcirii>h  Sabbaih.  ...  It  is  delivered  to  us  [na^aS^SoreUf 
it  is  handed  down  by  tradition],  that  we  should  meet  together  on  this  day;  and  it  is 
ordered  that  we  should  do  those  things  announced  in  this  Psalm,"  [Ps.  xcii.]. 
Comp.  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  I.  c.  69.  Why  this  decisive  passage,  as  to  the  usages 
of  early  Christians,  should  have  been  hitherto  overlooked  by  commentators  and 
theologians,  (so  far  as  I  know,  such  has  been  the  fact),  one  might  find  it  dilficuitV 
to  say.    It  certainly  testifies  strongly  against  the  usages,  now  unhappily  so  com-  * 
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It  sboald  be  noticed,  perhaps,  that  some  commentators  (e.  g.  Eich- 
hom)  regard  xvQtaxy  ^fiffyn  here  as  designating  the  pcuchal  day,  on  the 
evening  of  which  the  early  Christians  were  wont  to  assemble,  and  wait 
and  worship  until  very  late,  with  the  hope  and  expectation  of  Christ's 
coming;  see  Jerome  on  Matt.  xxiv.  But  this  usage  is  plainly  one  of 
later  origin ;  for  no  early  writing  mentions  this  day  as  having  any  special 
preeminence. 

Meyakrip,  applied  to  voice,  of  course  means  hvd,*^fog  aaXmyyog 
heightens  the  description.  It  was  not  merely  an  ordinary  loud  human 
voice,  but  load  as  that  of  a  trumpet  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark, 
that  the  loudness  only  is  the  point  of  comparison  here,  not  the  quality 
of  the  trumpet's  voice,  much  less  the  inarticulate  nature  of  it ;  as  the 
sequel  shows.— ^cyoi/ffjy^  in  grammatical  construction  agrees  Vith  cjaX- 
niyyog.  Nor  is  the  meaning  difficult ;  for  a  loud  voice  as  of  a  trumpet 
speaking,  is  a  voice  speaking  trumpet-like.  Eichhom  (as  usual)  has 
here  corrected  the  author's  Greek,  and  substituted  Xtyovaav.  It  does 
not  need  the  critic*s  aid.  One  reason  why  a  trumpet  is  here  designated 
as  the  object  of  comparison,  is  the  frequent  use  made  of  this  instrument 
on  occasions  of  great  moment;  see  in  Ex.  19:  19.  20:  18.  Ps.  47:  5. 
Zech.  9:  14.  1  Cor.  15:  52.  1  Thess.  4:  16. 

/ 

(11)  Sayinf :  What  thou  leeat  write  in  a  bogk,  and  send  to  the  seven  churchee, 
to  £phe8us,  and  to  Smyrna,  and  to  Pergamua,  and  to  Thyatira,  and  to  Sardtt, 
and  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  Laodicea. 

*0  ^Xintig  does  not  mean  simply,  what  thou  at  the  present  moment 
aeest ;  for  the  present  tense,  both  participle  and  verb,  is  often  employed 
in  a  diffusive  sense  (if  I  may  so  speak),  and  comprehends  what  is  to 
eomey  as  being  connected  with  the  present.  So  we  may  here  translate : 
Quod  visurus  es  ;  for  so  the  sense  of  the  passage,  in  connection  with  the 
sequel,  clearly  demands  it  to  be  understood. 

Eli  ^i§Xiov — we  say  copied  into  a  book^  but  written  in  a  book ;  and 
in  accordance  with  the  latter  phrase,  is  the  usual  idiom  of  the  Greek 
ysfQamiivov  h  Ttp  ^i§Xi<p,  But  in  John  8:  6,  8,  (if  the  genuineness  be 
allowed),  we  have  two  cases  of  lyQaq^ev  bls  ;  showing  at  least,  a  resem^ 
blance  in  minutiae  between  the  Grospel  and  the  Apocalypse,  for  the 
idiom  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  Inscribe  in  librum^ 
we  might  translate  the  phrase,  i.  e.  eugrave  it  upon  a  roll  or  parchment 

mon  on  an*  over  the  continent  of  Earope,  in  redpect  to  the  observance  of  the 
Ijord's  day. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  sach  a  day,  commemorative  of  the  reaurrection  of 
Christ  from  the  dead,  and  set  apart  for  holy  spiritaal  exercises,  was  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  the  visions  of  God.    The  Savioar  appears  to  John  in  his  glory,  as 

^nen  from  the  dead,  (comp.  Rev.  1: 5, 18).    The  day  and  the  vision  both  proclaim 

^e  fact  of  hit  resurrection. 

.  vol..  n.  6 
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— ^After  Xtfw<S4K^  at  the  begbining  of  the  rerse,  the  viilggrf»  4ext  imertB 
if  to  €ifu  to  A  xoi  70  St,  o  nQwtog  xai  o  iax^tog '  nai ;  which,  for  good 
reason,  has  been  omitted  in  the  oritical  editions.  The  weight  of  au- 
thority is  plainly  against  it 

2'alg  inra  ixxh^aiaig — The  volgate  here  omits  ima;  as  Ewald 
thinks,  with  good  reason.  But  he  has  founded  his  argument  on  the  su^ 
position,  that  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  for  cdl  the  churches  in  Asia. 
Yet,  while  I  allow  the  correctness  of  such  a  supposition  in  a  qualified 
sense,  I  still  do  not  see  why  he  mig^t  not  dedicate  the  whole  work  to 
the  seven  churches,  and  by  sending  it  to  them,  publish  it  in  this  way  to 
the  world.  The  sending  it  to  the  seven  churches  does  not  denote  that 
the  book  was  not  a  matter  of  gpneral  concern,  but  only  that  some  things 
in  it  weref  specially  appropriate  to  them ;  and  this  consists  well  with  the 
admission  of  imd  into  the  text.  Again,  the  vulgate  inserts  tai€  cV  Jtaif 
after  ixxX/jaiaigy  which  is  not  sustained  by  the  Codices,  and  is  not  here 
neceseary  to  the  sense. 

Ephesus  was  the  capital  of  proconsular  Asia^  and  was  then  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  dty  in  all  that  region.  It  lay  upcm  the 
river  Cayster,  at  the  head  of  a  large  bay,  and  about  half-way  between 
Miletus  on  the  south  and  Smyrna  on  the  north.  In  ancient  times  it  had 
an  immense  trade;  and  the  splendid  temple  of  Diana  there  (Acts  19: 
94 — 36)  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  burnt  down  by 
Herostratus ;  but  soon  it  was  still  more  superbly  rebuilt.  Many  Jews 
resided  there ;  and  there  Paul  laboured  more  than  two  yearfe,  Acts  IB: 
18  seq.  19:  10  seq.  A  great  and  flourishing  church  was  founded  there 
by  this  apostle ;  and  with  that  church  the  apostle  John,  according  to  the 
voice  of  all  antiquity,  had  a  most  intimate  connection.  At  Ephesus,  it 
would  seem,  was  his  home,  after  he  left  Palestine.  There  are,  at  the 
present  time,  but  some  half  a  dozen  miserable  huts  on  the  spot  of  the 
ancient  city,  belonging  to  squalid  Greek  pea<^ants ;  and  the  Turks  name 
the  place  Ayasaluc.  Such  is  the  end  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of 
man  to  establish  and  render  perpetual  worldly  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence. It  is  even  difficult  now  to  ascertain  with  certainty,  where  the 
temple  of  Diana  stood ;  a  building  425  feet  long,  200  broad,  70  feet 
high,  and  with  127  marble  pillars.  The  candlestick  has  indeed  been 
removed  out  of  its  place  (Rev.  2:  5),  and  all  the  glory  of  the  splendid 
metropolis  extinguished. 

Smybna  lies  at  the  head  of  a  bay  that  puts  far  up  into  th^uain  land, 
and  is  a  very  ancient  city,  situated  near  the  river  Meles,  and  one  of  the 
reputed  birth  places  of  Homer,  thenoe  sometimes  namad  Melesigenes. 
Its  excellent  harbour  has  rendered  it,  from  Ume  immemorial,  one  of  the 
most  commercial  places  in  hither  Asia.  Its  population  is  now  variously 
estimated,  from  120,000  to  160,000,  consisting  of  Greeks,  Turks,  Ar^ 
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meniane,  Jews,  and  Enropeaas.  The  rigid  system  of  supeFvieion  and 
oppression,  established  by  the  Turks,  has  almost  extinguished  the  de-> 
Telopment  of  any  religion  there  except  the  Mohammedan.  The  Turk- 
ish name  of  the  place  is  Andr,  i.  e.  the  old  name  abridged. 

PsROABfTTS  is  in  the  sondiem  part  of  Mysia ;  which  also  constituted  a 
part  of  AeoHs^  so  named  from  the  settlement  of  the  Aeolian  Greeks 
diere  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Caicus, 
and  at  tiie  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written  was  the  metropolis 
ef  that  part  ef  Asia  which  was  held  by  the  Romans.  When  Antiochua 
tile  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  defeated  by  the  Romish  power  in  Asia, 
£umenes,  a  king  of  the  region  in  and  around  Pergamus,  (in  which  city 
be  dwdt),  aided  them  in  their  contest,  and  was  rewarded  by  them  with 
an  enlargement  of  his  dominions.  Here  Eumenes  established  a  famous 
library,  as  a  kind  of  rivat  to  that  of  Ptolemy  at  Alexandria.  It  consis- 
ted of  some  200,000  volnmes.  The  last  of  the  Attalian  race  of  kings 
(Attalus  in.),  being  childless,  left  this  kingdom,  by  his  last  will,  to  the 
Romans  (B.  C.  133).  It  is  an  old  tradition,  that  when  Ptolemy  refused 
Eumenes  the  privilege  of  exporting  j9apyru«  from  Egypt  for  the  use  of 
his  library,  the  latter  invented  parchment  (called  TKQyofif^^  from  the 
piaoe  of  its  invention)  as  a  substitute.  Pompey  (some  sixty  years 
B.  C.)  gave  the  whole  of  the  library  at  Pergamus  to  Cleopatra  of  Egypt, 
and  it  was  transported  thither,  and  perished  with  the  library  at  Alexan- 
dria, by  order  of  the  Mohammedan  Caliph.  The  kingdom  of  which 
Pergamus  was  the  capital,  lasted  about  152  years.  This  city  is  still  a 
considerable  one,  inhabited  principally  by  Turks,  but  containing  also 
about  3000  nominal  Christians.    Its  present  name  is  Pergamo, 

Thtatira  lies  near  the  borders  of  Lydia  and  Mysia,  but  more  usually 
it  is  reckoned  to  the  former.  It  is  about  a  day's  journey  south  of  Perga- 
mus, and  about  the  same  distance  east  of  Elaea  on  the  sea-coast.  It  is 
now  called  Akhimr  (White  Castle),  and  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
30,000,  of  whom  3000  are  said  to  be  nominal  Christians.  In  the  Apoo* 
alypse  the  name  is  neuter  plural  (•&vdt€iQa),  and  so  in  many  Greek 
writers ;  but  the  Latins  and  some  of  the  Greeks  employed  the  feminine 
singular  to  designate  it  That  it  was  a  considerable  place  in  the  time 
of  John,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt 

Sahixis  (plur.  £iqdtt^f  sometimes  Za^dig  in  Greek  authors),  now 
Sart^  was  the  capital  of  Lydia,  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tmolus, 
on  the  bapks  of  the  river  Pactolus  famous  for  it  golden  sands.  Here  the 
celebrated  Croesus  lived  and  reigned,  who  was  proverbially  so  rich,  and 
who  was  captured  by  Cyrus  A.  C  548.  It  was  a  very  large  and  rich 
<»ty  under  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  however,  it  suffered 
greatly  by  an  earthquake ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  speedily  rebuilt. 
Tiberius  himself  contributed  liberally  for  this  purpose.    It  is  now  a 
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eoene  of  mnuy  there  being  onlj  a  few  mud  hate  there)  inhehited  bj 
Tnrka  and  Greeks.* 

Philadelphul  m  eouth-eaet  of  Sardia«ui  Lydia,  and  on  the  small 
river  Cogamus.  Once  it  was  a  large  and  powerful  city.  At  the  tima 
when  the  Ottomans  overraa  all  the  region  annindy  this  city  held  out  for 
more  than  eighty  years  against  them.  Finally  Bi^et  obliged  it  to  yield* 
It  is  still  a  considerable  place ;  and  there  are  more  than  twenty  church- 
es here,  although  not  Christians  enough  now  to  fill  more  than  two  or  three 
of  them,  A  recent  traveller  (£knenon  ut  supra)  gives  a  glowing  account 
of  the  scenery  in  and  around  the  city.  It  is  at  present  called  AUak 
Shehr. 

Laodicea,  in  the  south-west  part  of  Phrygia,  at  a  small  distance 
from  Colossae  and  Hien^lis,  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  two 
small  rivers  Asopus  and  Caprus  (which  soon  faU  into  the  Lycus),  on  a 
plain  washed  at  its  edges  by  each.     The  ruins  now  extant  of  many 

*  A  recent  traveller,  who  lodged  there  for  a  night,  hag  given  a  detcription  of 
the  scene  by  moonlight  at  a  midnight  hour,  which  I  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe. 
**  £very  object  was  as  distinct  as  in  a  northern  twilight ;  the  snowy  summit  of 
the  mountain  [Tmolus],  the  long  sweep  ofthe  valley,  and  the  flashing  cnrrentof  tho 
liver  [Pactolus]'.  1  strolled  along  towards  the  banks  of  the  Pactolos,  and  seated 
myself  bj  the  side  ofthe  half  exhausted  stream. 

**  There  are  few  individuals,  who  cannot  trace  on  the  map  of  their  memory  some 
moments  of  overpowering  emotion,  and  some  scene,  which,  once  dwelt  upon,  has 
become  its  own  painter,  and  lefl  behind  it  a  memorial  that  time  could  not  efface. 
I  can  readily  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  him  who  wept  at  the  base  ofthe  py- 
ramids ;  nor  were  my  own  less  powerful,  on  that  night,  when  1  sat  beneath  the 
■ky  of  Asia  to  gaze  upon  the  ruins  of  Sardia,  from  the  banks  ofthe  golden  sanded 
Pactolus.  Beside  me  were  the  cliifs  of  the  Acropolis,  which,  centuries  before,  the 
hardy  Median  scaled,  while  leading  on  the  conquering  Persians,  whose  tents  had 
covered  the  very  spot  on  which  I  was  reclining.  Before  me  were  the  vestiges  of 
What  had  been  the  palace  ofthe  gorgeous  Croesus;  within  its  walls  were  once 
eongregrated  the  wisest  of  mankind,  Thalea,  Cleobulus,  and  Solon.  It  was  here 
that  the  wretched  father  mourned  alone  the  mangled  corse  of  his  beloved  Atys  \ 
H  was  here  that  the  same  humiliated  monarch  wept  at  the  feet  of  the  Persian  boy, 
who  wrung  from  him  his  kingdom.  Far  in  the  distance  were  the  gigantic  tumuli 
of  the  Lydian  monarchs,  Candaules,  Halyattys,  and  Gyges;  and  around  them 
were  spread  those  very  plains,  once  trodden  by  the  countless  hosts  of  Xerxes  when 
hurrying  on  to  find  a  sepulchre  at  Marathon. 

**There  were  more  varied  and  more  vivid  remembrances  associated  with  the  s'tght 
of  Sardis,  than  could  possibly  be  attached  to  any  other  spot  of  earth;  bat  all  were 
mingled  with  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  littleness  of  human  glory;  all^all  had 
passed  away  !  There  were  before  me  the  fanes  of  a  dead  religion,  the  tombs  of 
forgotten  monarchs,  and  the  palm-tree  that  waved  in  the  banquet-hall  of  kings ; 
While  the  feeling  of  desolation  was  doubly  lieightened  by  the  calm  sweet  sky 
above  me,  which,  in  its  unfading  brightness,  shone  as  purely  now  as  when  it 
beamed  upon  the  golden  dreuas  of  Croesoe.'*— Emerson's  LeiUrs  from  ihe  Jiego- 
•n^  p.  113  seq. 
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tteateefly  lem^lefly  eto.^  8Ik>w  thatit  was  once  a  large  okj.  The  -whole 
ming  ground  on  which  the  citj  stood,  is  one  vast  tumulus  of  ruins, 
abandoned  entirelj  to  the  owl*  and  the  fox.  This  city  was  so  situated, 
as  to  hecome  the  battle-groond  of  contending  parties  in  Asia  Minor, 
first  under  the  Romans,  and  then  under  the  Turks.  It  has  doubtless 
suffered  also  from  earthquakes.  For  centuries,  we  know  not  how  many, 
it  has  been  a  perfect  mass  of  ruins.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  a  vittage 
named  EM-kissary  which  has  been  built  up  from  its  ruins,  and  contains 
some  fifty  or  sixty  people,  among  whom,  (on  the  visit  of  a  recent 
traveller  there),  there  were  but  two  nominal  Christians.  '<  The  name 
of  Christianity,"  says  Emerson  (ut  sup.  p.  1^1),  ''is  forgotten,  and  the 
only  sounds  that  disturb  the  silence  of  its  desertion,  are  the  tones  of  the 
Muezzin,  whose  voice  from  the  distant  village  [Eski-hissar]  proclaims 
the  ascendancy  of  Mohammed.  Laodicea  is  even  more  solitary  than 
£phesus ;  for  the  latter  has  the  prospeot  of  the  rolling  sea,  <jr  of  a 
whitening  sail,  to  enliven  its  decay ;  while  the  former  sits  in  widowed 
loneliness,  its  walls  are  grass-grown,  its  temples  desolate,  its  very  name 
)uis  perished."  A  thunder  stcM'm  gathered  on  the  mountains  at  a  dis- 
tance, while  this  traveller  was  examining  the  ruins  of  Laodicea.  He 
retreated  to  Eski-hissar  and  waited  until  the  fury  of  the  storm  was 
abated,  but  set  off  on  his  journey  again  before  it  had  entirely  ceased  to 
blow  and  to  rain.  ''We  preferred,"  says  he  (p.  102),  "hastening  on, 
to  a  farther  delay  in  that  melancholy  spot,  where  everything  whispered 
desolation,  and  where  the  very  wind  that  swept  impetuously  through 
the  valley,  sounded  like  the  fiendish  laugh  of  time  exulting  over  4he 
destruction  of  man  and  his  proudest  monuments.*' 

Such  has  been  and  are  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  who  are  addressed  by  the  ApocaJyptist.  I  have 
already  remarked,  that  John  was  probably  acquainted  with  other 
churches  in  this  region  besides  those  named.  The  particular  reason 
why  he  addresses  but  seven  churches,  and  no  more,  I  have  also  endea- 
voured to  give  in  another  place ;  Vol.  I.  §  13.  p.  219  seq.  The  exe* 
getical  problems  which  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  this  matter  of 
MtMn,  by  Yitringa  and  others,  are  also  examined  in  the  same  section  to 
which  the  reader  has  just  been  referred. 

(18)  And  1  turned  to  see  the- voice  which  spake  with  me;  and  when  I  luul 
turned,  i  beheld  seven  golden  lamps ; 

BXifiH'P  means  primarily  to  tee  with  onie  eysM  objects  visiUe  to  the 
sense  of  sight.  But  it  is  also  employed  to  denote  the  perception  or 
notice  of  the  mini  ;  and  then  it  means,  as  here,  to  dtecerfij  to  deecrfj  to 
peroeive,  to  obeerve.  So  in  Matt.  15:  31.  John  5:  19.  2  Cor.  12:  ^ 
Bom.  7:  23.  Heb.  10:  25  aL 
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'EialH  Iter  i^,  so,  with  ike  Geokire,  wkaa  a  wrilsr  means  to  np- 
reaenl  an  addren  as  it  were  dialogUticaU7,  colioquens ;  but  with  the 
Dative  following,  when  an  address  is  made  in  the  waj  of  cBsoourse  ad- 
dressed to  an  assembly ;  jet  sometimes  with  nqo^  and  the  Accusative, 
in  this  latter  way. 

'Enra  Itfxpiotg,  seoen  kunp$^  i.  e  seven  splendid  ndiwit  lights.  In  v. 
30  these  are  said  to  be  symbols  of  the  seven  (Asiatic)  churches.  The 
imagery  is  neither  novel  nor  strange.  In  Dan*  6:  10^  the  Jewish  wor- 
shippers are  named  the  hatt  of  keavm^  and  Antiochns  is  represented  as 
casting  down  this  host,  and  also  9ome  of  the  Mtam^  i.  &  some  who  were 
conspicuous  among  this  host,  viz.  the  priests  officiating  in  the  temple. 
So  in  Rev.  1:  20,  the  stars  in  the  hand  of  the  Saviour  are  said  to  be  the 
oyyfiKoi  of  the  churches.  In  our  text,  the  imi^^ery  of  letmp9  is  specifi- 
cally difierent  from  that  in  Daniel  but  genericaUy  it  is  the  same,  viz. 
that  of  a  brightly  shining  light.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  Philippian 
Christians,  says :  Among  whom  [the  wicked],  i.  e.  surrounded  by  whom, 
ye  thine  tu  ipoHTT^Qes  in  the  toorld^  Phil.  2:  15.  Jesus  says  of  himself: 
^  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,"  John  8:  12 ;  and  he  says  of  his  disciples : 
« Ye  are  the  light  of  the  worM,*"  Matt.  5:  14.  In  Bev.  2:  28  the 
Saviour  says  respecting  him  who  is  victorious  in  the  Christian  contest : 
**  I  will  give  him  the  morning  star,"  i.  e.  I  will  make  him  all  brfght  and 
glorious,  like  the  morning  star.  Such  is  the  imagery  common  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  the  New ;  so  that  the  sources  of  it  in  the  verse 
before  us  are  obvious.  But  the  writer  doubtless  had  in  his  mind  the 
passage  in  Zech.  4:  2,  where  the  prophet  sees  a  candelabra  of  gold,  witii 
seven  lamps  thereon ;  which  plainly  indicate,  as  there  represented,  that 
the  light  of  the  temple*,  i.  e.  its  ritual  and  services,  shall  be  complete, 
and  not  remain  in  the  unfinished  and  imperfect  state  in  which  it  then 
was.  Here  the  application  is  difi*erent ;  but  the  costume  resembles  that 
of  Zechariah. 

(13)  And  in  the  rotdnt  of  th«  aeven  lamps,  one  like  to  a  ton  of  man,  elotlw^ 
with  a  long  robe,  and  girt  about  the  breast  with  a  gulden  girdle. 

'Ev  fMa<p  [tornp]  indicates  that  he  was  in  a  position,  where  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  seven  lights. — "Ofwtow  viip  dp^Qoinov,  one  Uke  to  a 
ion  of  many  i.  e.  one  having  a  human  form,  like  that  of  man.  It  would 
be  incongruous  to  say :  One  like  to  the  Son  of  Man ;  for,  inasmuch  as 
he  who  now  makes  his  appearance  is  himself  the  Son  of  Man,  i.  e.  the 
Messiah,  so  it  would  be  merely  saying  that  he  was  like  himself.  This 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  improbable  affirmation  for  such  a  writer  as 
John,  and  in  such  a  connection  as  the  present  Ewald,  however,  ren* 
ders  the  phrase :  SimiUs  aliquis  homim  ;  and  he  understands  by  it  the 
Son  of  Man  as  designated  in  Daniel  7: 13.    But  how  the  article  oould 
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be  omitted  in  such  a  case  of  well  known  and  specific  reference  as  this 
(so  understood)  would  be,  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  There  can  be  no 
good  ground  to  doubt,  that  the  ai^llation  Son  ofMan^  so  often  applied 
by  the  Saviour  to  himself,  (never  applied  to  him  but  anee  by  any  of  his 
disciples,  Acts  7:  56),  was  grounded  upon  Dan.  7:  13,  where  it  is  plain- 
ly given  to  the  expected  Messiah,  and  has  reference  to  the  human  nature 
which  he  would  assume ;  comp.  John  1:  14,  Rom.  9:  5.  1:  3.  1  Tim.  3: 
16.  The  Saviour  appears  to  have  habitually  employed  this  designation 
of  himself  in  the  way  of  humility,  {irandvtaaBv  iuvrov,  Phil.  2:  8)  ;  and 
his  disciples  appear  to  have  refrmned  from  employing  it  through  fear  of 
degrading  him  by  it,  inasmuch  as  nn^  i^  and  the  Gialdee  Kra  ^  were 
usually  mere  designations  of  common  men  as  descendants  of  other  men. 
In  the  case  before  us,  I  cannot  well  doubt  that  the  meaning  is  conformed 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  which,  specially  the  later  Hebrew  idiom,  employs 
son  of  man  so  often  as  a  simple  designation  of  man,  or  at  least  in  the 
way  of  compellation  addressed  to  him  as  such ;  e.  g.  £zek.  2:  1,  3,  6, 
8.  3:  1,  3,  4,  10,  17,  25.  4:  1  al.  saepe.  So  Beza,  Vitringa,  and  many 
others.  The  majesty  and  sublimity  of  the  personage  who  makes  his 
appearance  in  the  present  case,  are  described  in  the  sequel,  and  nothing 
more  is  here  designated  by  SfMOiov  v/qp  aif&Qoi7T(pf  than  that  the  form 
was  human.  I  may  remark,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
Jewish  people  were  prone  to  call  the  Messiah  by  the  name  Son  of  God, 
rather  than  to  name  him  Son  of  Man ;  see  and  comp.  Luke  22:  69,  70. 
John  1:  49—^1.  12:  34.  Matt  16:  18,  16.  The  book  of  Enoch,  how- 
ever, shows  that  some  of  the  Jews,  or  rather,  some  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians of  that  period  not  unfrequently  gave  the  appellation  Son  of  Mm 
to  the  Messiah;  e.g.  chap.  46:  1—3.  48:  2.  61:  10,  13,  17.  62:  15.  68: 
88—41.  69:  1.  Son  of  God  it  also  virtually  calls  him,  102:  4  (No.  2). 
Also  once.  Son  ofwomauy  61:  9. 

TlodriQri  is  an  adjective  from  Tiodr^Qrig,  and  is  a  brachylogical  expression 
for  Ttodr^Qtj  xiwva.  It  means  a  garment  or  robe  which  reaches  down  to 
ihefeet^  i.  e.  a  long,  full,  flowing  robe,  (the  b^rij  of  the  Hebrews,  1  Sam. 
15:  27,  and  so  in  Sirach  27:  8.  45:  8),  which  was  worn  by  kings  and 
nobles  and  priests ;  comp.  Is.  6:  1.  Enoch  14:  22.  The  Accusative 
case  after  ipdtdvfitfov  and  nsQie^(aafAtvov  is  easily  explained,  as  the 
verbs  in  the  active  voice  have  the  sense  o£ putting  on^  girding  on,  and  of 
course  may  govern  two  Accusatives,  viz.  one  of  the  person  and  one  of 
the  thing ;  while  the  passive  voice,  (here  pass,  part.),  retains  the  latt^ 
Accusative ;  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  105.  1. — TltQik^taaiiivovy  from  mqi- 
^avwfu,  (old  root  faJw  or  ^oipoa).  The  no^fiqri,  being  a  loose  flowing 
robe,  required  a  girdle  to  confine  it  about  the  person.  See  Dan.  10:  5 
as  the  prototype. 
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(14)  And  his  head  and  his  hair  were  white  aa  white  wool,  as  snow;  and  his 
ejrep  like  a  flame  of  fire. 

In  Dan.  7:  9,  the  Ancient  of  days  is  represented  as  clothed  in  a  gar- 
ment ufhiU  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  is  like  pure  wool.  In  Dan. 
10:  6,  the  angel  who  makes  his  appearance  is  represented  as  having  ^  a 
face  like  the  appearance  of  lightning."  In  the  Apocaljpse  Xevxo^  is, 
for  the  most  part,  predicated  of  garments ;  e.  g.  3:  4,  5,  18.  6:  11.  7:  9, 
13.  19: 14,  in  which  case  it  means  a  glistening  white.  Once  it  is  predi- 
cated of  a  gem  or  precious  stone  (2:  17),  and  once  of  a  cloud  (14:  14) ; 
in  which  cases  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  it  means  radiant, 
splendid,  quasi  silvery,  i.  e.  of  a  pure  splendour  approaching  to  white, 
like  silver,  or  rather  like  that  of  iron  or  other  metals  heated  to  what  is 
named  a  white  heat  So  in  Matt.  17:  2,  the  raiment  of  Jesus,  during  his 
transfiguration,  is  ssdd  to  be  Xsvua  tag  to  gpcJbTi  i«  e.  all  luminous  and  ex- 
ceedingly bright.  In  Luke  9:  29  his  garment,  on  that  occasion,  is  said 
to  be  XBvxhg  H^aarQanrfXiv,  radiandy  white.  From  a  comparison  of 
these  various  passages  it  seems  to  be  clear,  that  in  the  clause  before  us 
X^vLoi  designates  pure  white  splendour.  Ensis  candms,  says  Virgil 
(Aen.  XII.  91)  of  a  glittering  polished  sword ;  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  IL 
25)  speaks  of  a  comet  argenieo  crifie.  Storr  (Diss,  on  Apoc  p.  4)  thinks 
that  gray  hairs,  as  the  insignia  of  a  venerable  old  man,  are  here  intend- 
ed ;  which  imagery,  if  at  all  employed,  would  seem  to  be  more  appro- 
priate to  the  Ancient  of  days  in  Dan.  7:  9,  than  to  him  who  had  re- 
cently risen  from  the  dead,  clothed  with  immortal  youth  and  vigour. 
Besides,  what  would  ^  xeqiaXi^  mean,  in  this  case,  since  this,  as  well  as  at 
tgixBS,  is  said  to  be  Xavxr^  ?  In  a  word,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ^ 
purest  splendour,  like  that  of  the  lightning  (so  it  is  expressly  described 
in  Dan.  10:  6),  or  like  that  of  metals  heated  to  the  highest  point,  is  in- 
tended by  the  writer.  White  hair,  considered  in  any  other  light,  would 
be  wholly  inai)propriate  here.  The  comparison  with  wool  and  snow,  two 
of  the  whitest  natural  objects,  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  Scriptures ;  comp. 
Is.  1:  18.  We  meet  with  the  same  imagery  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  4d: 
1.  14:  22,  coupled  with  the  expression  "  brighter  than  the  sun."  In  a 
somewhat  different  sense  in  105:  2,  10,  although  perhaps  even  here  it 
means  resplendent,  comp.  105:  4.  Hesychius :  Xevxov,  Xafingov. 

Oi  ocp&aXiiol .  .  .  ftvQog,  an  image  common  elsewhere ;  Dan.  10:  6, 
eyes  as  lamps  of  fire  ;  Enoch  105:  2,  4.  II.  XIII.  474,  et  saepe.  Poetry 
is  full  of  the  like  expressions,  e.  g- fiery  look,  lightning  glance,  etc  To 
no  member  of  the  body  is  this  imagery  so  appropriate,  as  to  the  eye. 
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(15)  And  his  feet  were  like  polished  brassi  glowing  as  in  Ihe  furnace ;  and  hiti 
voice  like  a  voice  of  many  waters. 

XaXxoXt^drcp-^There  can  be  no  doubt  here,  that  the  writer  means  to 
employ  the  same  imagery  which  is  employed  by  Ezekiel  respecting  the 
theophanies,  where  the  prophet  represents  the  splendour  as  like  to  i»^^"n , 
1:  4,  27.  8:  2.  Probably  this  word  is  compounded  of  dns  brass,  and 
i'q  smooth  or  polished;  for  tt^  nisnj,  polished  brass  (Ezek.  1: 7),  seems 
to  be  its  equivalent  or  synonyme.  Like  to  this  would  be  )^a7.xoXf^avoP, 
from  xf^Xaog  hnaQog,  polished  brass*  The  exchange  of  §  and  n,  also  of 
Q  and  f ,  is  too  well  known  in  Greek  to  need  any  special  explanation. 
Dan.  10:  6  also  exhibits  tt]5  nrnj ,  in  the  same  connection  as  the  above 
passages.  This  polished  brass,  so  called,  was  doubtless  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  very  splendid. — Other  derivations  the  reader  may  find,  in 
abundance.  Eichhorn :  "  From  the  Greek  ;^(xL<o^*,  brass,  and  the  He- 
brew inV  white  . .  .  ut  insolentius  quid  [auctor]  proderet ;"  and  surely 
the  author  accomplished  his  object,  if  he  did  compound  the*  word  in  this 
way.  Others :  jraA;<off  Xt^avog,  i.  e,  aes  Libaniticum  or  Lebanon-brass. 
Sept.  (in  Ezech.)  ^^£xr^or,Vulg.  aainchcUchum^  i.  e.  a  mixture  of  gold  and 
brass.  Much  is  said  by  the  ancients  of  the  splendour  of  this  electrum;  some 
making  it  tx>  consist  of  a  mixture  of  gold  and  brass,  others  of  silver  and 
gold,  etc  See  Wetstein  in  loc,  who  produces  many  passages,  of  various 
tenor,  from  both  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  Corap.  also  Ges.  Heb.  Lex. 
voc.  i^wn.  Salmasius  (Exercitt  ia  Sol.  p.  810)  produces  an  example 
of  the  word  x^^^^KolJ^avnv  from  an  old  Greek  author,  in  which  it  means 
a  species  of  frankincense,  of  a  fiery  resplendent  colour ;  and  this  inter- 
pretation Ewald  prefers.  But  the  evident  reference  of  our  author  to 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  in  his  description,  shows  that  the  ^^^n  of  these 
writers  is  meant ;  and  therefore,  that  polished  brass  is  the  most  probable 
meaning.  Still,  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  by  some  of  the 
older  critics,  from  ^nd  brass  and  vAhra  gold,  is  not  an  im{)0ssible  nor 
even  an  improbable  one ;  and  then  the  word  would  mean  ^Xsxr^oi^,  elec' 
trum  or  aurochcdcum ;  which  would  give  a  good  eense.  To  my  own 
mind,  bb;^  ran),  in  Ezek.  1:  7  and  Dan.  10:  6,  speedcs  decisively  in  fa- 
vour of  the  first  interpretation. 

nemfgrnfievoi — Several  versions  appear  to  have  read  TreTtvQGjfisvt^; 
and  80  also  some  two  or  three  manuscripts.  Eichhorn  patronizes  this 
as  the  preferable  reading,  making  it  agree  with  x^^oXi^dvq^;  "noti 
enim,"  says  he,  "  pedes  erant  in  fomace  igniti,  sed  aes."  Lachmann,  on 
the  authority  of  Codd.  A.  C,  reads  nenvQiOfjLiinjg ;  with  what  sense,  I 
am  not  aware.  The  weight  of  authority,  as  well  as  the  sense,  speaks 
in  favour  of  nBTtvQtanivoi,  glowing.  Having  compared  the  feet  to  a 
splendid  metal,  the  writer  pursues  and  heightens  the  comparison  by 
VOL.  n.  7 
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supposing  that  they  resemble  the  metal  when  subjected  to  a  Tehement 
heat,  in  which  case  its  radiance  is  greatly  increased. 

Kai  /;  (pa)t^  avzav  .  . .  ^roAlajy.  This  simile  is  common  in  the  Old 
Testament;  e.  g.  £zek.  1:  2i.  43:  2.  So  in  Rev.  U:  2.  19:  6.  Also 
in  4  Ezra  6:  17.  Comp.  Dan.  10:  6.  The  roaring  of  the  ocean,  i.  e. 
of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  is  meant  by  the  voice  of  many  waters  ;  and  a 
more  truly  sublime  comparison  could  not*be  made,  by  adverting  to  any- 
thing else  in  the  whole  compass  of  natural  objects. 

(IG)  And  he  held  in  his  ri^ht  band  seven  stars  ;  and  out  of  his  month  issued  a 
sharp  two-edged  s^vcrd  ;  and  his  aspect  was  like  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength. 

Exddv  is  brachylogy  for  f/wf  ^f,  and  is  an  idiom  very  common  in  this 
book,  in  which  the  author  imitates  the  later  Hebrew  of  Daniel,  which  is 
filled  with  participles  used  in  the  room  of  verbs ;  an  idiom,  moreover, 
which  is  somewhat  common  everywhere  in  the  Hebrew,  although  pecu- 
liarly prevalent  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  This  book  is  specially  a  proto- 
type of  the  Apocalypse.  See  Vol.  L  §  15,  p.  243  seq. 

^(STkQag  inzou  The  question,  how  these  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  oor 
minds  in  a  canyruous  manner,  is  attended  with  some  difficulty.  The 
hand  of  an  apparently  human  form,  (ofAOtav  vi<^  df&goinov)^  seems 
hardly  appropriate  to  hold  seven  stars*  Eichhom  represents  the  expres- 
sion as  meaning,  that  on  the  hand  or  fingers  was  a  ring,  or  rings,  in 
which  were  set  seven  diamonds  or  precious  stones  glittering  like  stars. 
So  Heinrichs.  But  Ewald  justly  rejects  this  interpretation.  Wolfius, 
Vitringa,  and  many  others,  are  silent  on  the  subject  There  are  two 
ways,  however,  in  which  it  maybe  interpreted.  (1)  'Eif  means  not  only 
in  but  also  aty.  by,  near,  taith,  see  Rob.  Lex.  cV,  1,  c. ;  so  that  to  suppose 
the  seven  stars  were  near  to  his  right  hand,  i.  e.  within  his  grasp,  is  one 
mode  of  solution  which  the  diction  admits  of.  (2)  Another  is,  that  the 
right  hand  was  displayed  open,  and  the  seven  small  stars  rested  on  it ; 
iv  often  means  on  or  upon  in  the  like  cases ;  Lex.  nt  sup.  1.  b.  On 
the  supposition  (altogether  consonant  with  Scripture  and  the  popular 
views),  that  the  form  apparent  in  this  case  was  larger  than  that  of  usual 
life,  in  order  that  it  might  be  specially  imposing,  there  can  be  no  particu- 
lar difficulty  in  the  position,  tiiat  the  stars  were  seen  as  resting  upon 
the  hand.  Small  stars  indeed  they  must  be ;  and  so  they  might  be,  in- 
asmuch as  they  represented  only  individual  ayytXoi  of  the  seven  church- 
es, V.  20*  The  idea  conveyed  by  this  symbol  is,  that  those  who  were 
represented  by  the  stars,  were  altogether  at  the  disposal  of  him  in  whose 
hand  they  were  held.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  imagery,  see  on  h>xn«iS 
under  \,  12. 

*Pofi<pwa  . . .  ixiroQevofUPij  —  The  participle  here  is  used  for  the 
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Impeifeet  of  die  verb ;  see  on  %«Nr -above*  The  nature  of  tbe  itm^rjy  - 
however^  presents  some  difficulties.  Are  we  to  suppose,  (as  some  pic- 
tures represent  the  case),  that  to  the  mind  of  John  the  Saviour  appeared 
with  a  sword  (in  re  vera)  issuing  from  his  mouth  ?  This  would  at . 
least  make  a  representation  very  unusual,  and  (may  we  not  add  ?)  some- 
what unnatural.  In  order  to  avoid  thist  it  has  been  usual  to  refer  to 
the  power  of  the  divine  word  to  destroy  the  wicked,  or  to  accomplish 
anything  that  is  requisite  to  be  done.  This  word  is  sometimes  called 
the  Ireath  of  Jehovali's  mouth,  aud  represented  as  omnipotent,  either  to 
create  or  destroy;  so  in  Is.  11:  4.  2  Thess.  2:  8.  Fs.  33:  6,  Perhaps 
Job  26:  13.  Hosea  6:  5,  '<  slain  them  by  the  words  of  my  mouth,  . .  • 
hewed  them  by  the  prophets,"  i.  e.  by  their  denunciations.  See  also 
Wisdom  of  Bolomon  11:  20.  In  4  Eara,  (a  book  of  the  primitive  age), 
the  imagery  of  this  nature  approaches  so  near  to  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  view  of  John  in  the  present  case,  that  it  is  worth  recital.  Chap, 
xiiu  4,  speaking  probably  of  the  Messiah  as  coming  "  cum  millibus 
eoeli,"  he  says  of  him :  <'  £xibat  vox  de  ore  ejus,  ardescebant  omnes." 
Again  (v.  10)  :  ^  £misit  de  ore  suo  sicut  datum  ignis,  et  de  labiis  ejus 
spirltus  flammae  .  . .  et  suecendit  omnes."  In  v.  38  he  says,  that  the 
Messiah  will  destroy  his  enemies  '<  per  legem,  quae  igni  assimilata  est,'' 
i.  e.  by  the  denunciations  of  the  divine  law.  The  foundation  being 
thus  laid  by  representing  the  divine  word  or  communication  as  endowed 
with  an  irresisdble  power  of  excision,  it  was  easy  to  take  another  step, 
and  call  this  word  a  swordj  which  is  the  usual  emblem  of  a  destroying 
power.  So  in  Heb.  4:  12.  Wisd.  18:  15,  16,  6  nanodvvaiioi;  aov  Xoyo^ 
.  . .  ^Uptig  i^v  Jt^  dwaoKQitoy  ifMayifv  gov  apegeiif,  xcu  fsra^  inlrjotaaB 
%a  nivtn  {^avdtov  ;  a  very  vivid  representation.  So  in  Enoch  61:  4, 
oomp#  with  61:  15.  And  in  conformity  with  this,  the  Rabbins  are  wont 
to  speak ;  see  quotations  to  this  purpose  in  Wetstein  on  2  Thess.  2:  8^ 
and  in  Schoettg.  Hor.  Heb.  on  the  same  passage.  In  conformity  with 
this  idiom,  the  tongue  or  language  of  men  is  often  represented  as  a 
sharp  destroying  sword ;  Ps.  57:  4.  59:  7.  Job  5:  15.  In  Pro  v.  14:  3 
it  is  called  a  rod ;  in  Jer.  9:  8  it  is  represented  as  an  arrow.  If  now 
the  writer  had  said,  that  the  word  or  tongue,  i.  e.  language,  of  the  Sa- 
viour was  like  a  sharp  two^dged  sword,  there  would  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty; the  idiom  on  all  sides  supports  and  illustrates  this.  But  he 
seems  plainly  to  present  an  object  visible  to  the  eye  of  his  mind,  which 
object  is  the  symbol  of  a  destroying  power.  And  as  to  this,  Eichhom 
says :  <*  Si  quid  judico,  forma  aiioquin  augusta  deturpatur."  Heinrichs 
makes  it  merely  a  figurative  expression,  and  not  descriptive  of  an  ap- 
parent symbol ;  and  so  does  Ewald,  although  he  adds  much  good  illus- 
tration. But  as  all  else  here  is  s^fmbol,  so  must  this  also  be,  in  order  to 
be  congraous.    We  have  then  simply  to  suppose  (as  in  4  £z.  13:  4y 
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14)),  that  the  breath  which  issues  from  the  mouth  <rf  the  hesvenfy  per^ 
sonage  asstinies,  in  the  view  of  the  Apocaljptist,  the  form  of  a  sharp 
two-edged  sword ;  and  we  may  compare  this  phenomenon,  in  some  re- 
spects, with  the  cloven  tongues  offirt  in  Acts  2:  3,  In  this  latter  case, 
indeed,  the  object  in  view  is  different,  inasmuch  as  the  symbol  is  indiear- 
tive  of  ability  to  speak  in  many  languages.  Bat  there  is  no  incongrait^ 
(as  Eichhom  avers)  in  the  present  case,  when  we  suppose  the  breath 
to  assume  an  enti-form  shape  or  development,  not  as  remaining  in  the 
mouth,  but  after  it  has  issued  from  the  mouth.  This  would  be  a  most 
terrific  symbol  of  the  power  of  destruction.  No  painter,  indeed,  even 
of  the  mast  glowing  fancy,  could  do  anything  more  than  caricature  such 
8  tremendous  image ;  and  because  he  could  not,  the  representation  is 
declared  by  some  to  be  incongruous.  But  could  a  painter  draw  on 
canvas  the  scene  in  Ps.  18:  7-— 16?  Not  even  a  distant  actual  resem- 
Uance  of  it.  And  yet  this  Psalm  will  not  be  charged,  I  trust,  with  «n- 
cangruities.     Neither  should  John  be  so  charged,  in  the  present  case. 

Kcu  ri  o^pig  .  .  .  dwifJiei  airov.  The  question  here  is :  What  verb 
must  be  supplied  after  ^  oipis  ?  Usually  ^  is  supposed  to  be  the  complex 
ment  necessary  to  the  sense.  But  if  ^  were  to  be  inserted,  the  verb 
qnui^ei  in  the  next  clause  must  naturally  be  changed  to  a  Partidple,  vis. 
q^alvmv,  as  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  sentence.  We  must  there« 
fore  supply  icpavri,  or  (in  conformity  with  the  preceding  constructions) 
ipaivovaa^  i.  e.  (patvovoa  ^v,  and  so  literally  translate :  And  his  eaunte* 
nance  [shone'],  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength.  The  present  brachylogy 
saves  the  repetition  of  the  verb  q^ouvco :  and  this,  not  at  the  expense  of 
perspicuity,  for  the  sense  is  quite  plain. — The  sun  iv  rj  dvpifiei  avrov, 
is  the  sun  at  mid-day,  when  his  beams  are  most  powerful ;  see  Judg. 
5:  31,  for  the  source  of  the  image.  Meaning :  <  His  aspect  was  resplen- 
dent, like  the  mid-day  sun.' 

(17)  And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  aa  one  dead ;  and  he  laid  bit  ri^ht 
hand  upon  me,  saying:  Be  not  afraid;  1  am  the  first,  and  the  last,  even  he  who 
liveth. 

"Eneaa,  Aor.  1  from  the  old  root  nerm  ^a  mWroi  which  is  a  syncopate 
ofmmroi;  see  Gramm.  §  83.  l,~Qs  vexQog — Such  was  the  usual  effect 
of  a  theophany  on  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  ecstatic  vision ;  comp. 
Ex.  33:  20.  Is,  6:  5.  Ezek.  1:  28.  43:  3.  Dan.  8:  17,  18,  27.  10:  7—9, 
17.  Enoch  58:  1—3.  70:  3,  4.  4  Ez.  10:  30.  12:  5,  6.— "£{^jyxa  t^p  di^- 
iav  X.  t.  X.,  and  the  like  is  said  in  most  of  the  cases  to  which  reference 
is  here  made*  The  right  hand  is  stretched  out,  in  order  to  raise  up  him 
who  is  fallen. 

The  reason  why  he  should  not  fear  is  now  suggested.  -  His  hefper  ia 
0  nqmios  xcu  0  iaiatog.    These  are  certain  predicates  of  the  eternal 
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God;  see  Is.  41:  4.  43:  10.  44:  6.  48:  12.  To  these  the  writ^  adcb 
1UU  6  ^(09  m^^i^,  Josh.  3: 10,  i.  e<  £^  l%vin§f  GocL  The  distinction 
of  verses,  as  made  in  our  vulgate  editions,  interrupts  and  mars  the  sense 
here ;  for  o  ^<5v  is  evidently  connected  closely  with  o  ntmrog  xai  o  its- 
Xatog.  The  sequel  stands  distinctly  by  itself.  The  living  One,  or  the 
Uving  God,  was  an  epithet  among  the  Hebrews,  which  distinguished  the 
true  GJod  from  all  false  ones,  and  represented  him  as  ever  enet^tic  and 
potent  to  do  whatever  might  be  pleasing  in  his  sight.  So  Ewald ;  al- 
though £ichhorn  and  Heinrichs  place  a  colon  after  iyd  ^ipu,  and  make 
it  to  mean  :  "  I  am  he  who  was  formerly  your  beloved  Master,  etc. ;" 
evidently  in  order  to  avoid  the  ascription  to  Christ  of  the  attributes  which 
follow.  But  in  vain  ;  for  Rev.  22:  13  makes  the  same  claim  in  behalf 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  force  of  which  cannot  be  fairly  avoided.  Mean- 
ing :  *  I  am  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  Being,  who  always  lives ;  and 
therefore  I  am  able  to  perform  all  that  I  promise,  either  in  respect  to  the 
rewarding  of  my  friends,  or  the  punishing  of  mine  enemies.' 

(18)  I  was  dead  indeed,  yet  behold  !  1  live  forever  and  ever,  and  1  have  the 
keys  of  Death  and  Hades. 

*EyiPOfiriP  . . .  rm  aicirtop,  i.  e.  I  was  indeed  subject  to  the  power  of 
death,  yet  only  for  a  little  time,  for  behold  /  I  live  forever  and  ever,  I 
have  risen  to  a  life  which  can  never  be  interrupted,  never  cease. 

"Ex^  Ttt^  yiUig  .  .  .  rt  dot; — mine  are  ike  keys  of  Death  and  Hades  ;  i.  e. 
mine  is  the  power  to  open  the  gates  of  the  under-world  or  region  of  the 
dead,  and  to  rescue  whenever  I  please,  from  the  power  of  Death  and 
Hades.  I  regard  {^avarog  and  ttHrig  here  as  personiflcati&ns  of  the  world 
of  the  dead,  i.  e.  Death  is  the  kinffy  and  Hades  his  subjects,  or  (so  to  speak) 
his  executive  ministers.  So  Rev.  6:  8.  20:  13,  14  would  seem  to  compel 
US  to  interpret  the  passage  ;  for  there  personification  is  altogether  evident 
and  necessary.  As  to  keys  and  the  associated  idea  of  unlocking,  one 
need  but  compare  Ps.  9:  13.  Is.  38:  10.  Matt  16:  18,  in  order  to  see 
that  the  Hebrews  ascribed  to  the  under-world  or  region  of  the  dead,  doors 
or  gates — imagery  borrowed  from  the  doors  of  sepulchres.  In  like  man- 
ner the  great  Abyss  has  doors  to  be  unlocked ;  Rev.  9:  1.  20:  1 — 3. 
The  Rabbins  say,  that  God  has  reserved  four  keys  to  himself,  which  he 
has  not  committed  to  any  of  the  angels,  viz.,  the  key  of  rain,  of  aliment, 
of  the  sepulchre,  and  of  parturiency.  Wetstein  (in  loc)  has  many  citi^ 
tions  which  show  how  Common  this  sentiment  was  among  them.  If  it 
were  prevalent  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  and  John  had  any 
respect  to  it  in  the  passage  before  us,  it  would  furnish  another  particu- 
lar in  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Saviour  the  prerogatives  of  the  Godhead. 
In  the  case  before  us,  the  speaker  means  to  refer  to  his  own  resurrection, 
as  a  proof  of  the  fact  asserted  in  regard  to  his  power  over  the  world  of 
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tl>e  dead ;  and  he  who  has  such  power,  can  send  his  enemies  to  Hades, 
or  recall  his  friends  from  there,  at  his  pleasure.     Therefore :  Mij  <po^ov. 

(19)  Write  now  what  things  thou  but  «een,  luicl  what  they  tfignify^  and  abo 
those  things  which  will  take  place  hereafler  : 

Ovp,  continuative  or  transitive  particle  here ;  which  seems  to  be  its 
primary  and  original  design  «»  now  then^  hereupon^  i.  e.  in  addition  to 
what  has  already  been  said ;  see  Rob.  Lex.— A  elde^*  refers  to  the  vi- 
sion of  the  Saviour,  related  in  vs.  10 — 18. — Kcu  a  elai,  and  what  they 
tignify.  In  regard  to  such  a  meaning  of  £i(j/,  times  almost  without  num- 
ber in  the  Scriptures,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  see  MatU  13:  37 — 39 
where  this  verb  occurs  seven  times  with  such  a  meaning.  See  also 
Rev.  1:  20,  and  comp.  Rev.  17:  9,  15,  18.  Gen.  41:  26,  27.  Ezek.  37: 
11,  et  passim.  The  sequel  in  v.  20,  to  fjivati^Qiow  x.  r.  A.,  appears  to  be 
in  apposition  with  a  Biai  here^  and  exegetical  of  it ;  so  that  special  re- 
gard seems  to  be  had,  in  the  phrase  a  tiai,  to  the  symbols  of  the  seven 
golden  lamps  and  the  seven  stars.  Y.  20  explains  these  symbols. — The 
matter  being  thus  understood,  it  appears  that  what  Jolm  is  commanded 
to  write,  has  respect  not  only  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  but  also  to 
future  events ;  so  that  a  eldeg  respects  the  first,  and  a  fiiXlsi  yiverfO-at 
the  last,  i.  e.  the  latter  clause  looks  forward  to  the  rest  of  the  book. 
Construed  in  the  other  way,  viz.,  "  Write  what  thou  hast  seen,  and 
what  things  are,  and  what  is  to  take  place,"  makes  the  second  clause 
unmeaning ;  for  the  a  tiai,  in  this  sense,  differ  not  from  the  a  tide^.  In 
the  interpretation  which  I  have  given,  Vitringa,  Eich.,  Hcinrichs,  and 
Ewaldf  all  unite.  Y.  20  seems  to  render  this  interpretation  quite  ne- 
cessary. 

(20)  The  njystery  of  the  seven  stars  which  thou  hast  seen  upon  my  right  hand 
and  the  seven  golden  lamps.  The  seven  stars  are  angels  of  the  seven  churches  ; 
and  the  seven  lamps  are  seven  churches. 

The  first  part  of  this  verse,  (as  I  have  already  intimated),  appears  to 
be  in  apposition  with  a  e1df.g  and  epexegetical  of  it.  If  any  oHe  prefers 
it,  he  may  repeat  yQai^^w  (mentally)  before  it ;  which  will  gi^e  it  the 
same  meaning  as  apposition ;  or  he  may  regard  it  as  the  Ace.  absolute ; 
see  like  examples  in  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  115.  4. 

Mv(fjfiQWP  means  something  secret^  unknown^  htddeny  or  obscure  to 
common  minds;  see  Matt.  13:  11.  Mark  4:  11.  Luke  8:  10.  1  Cor.  14: 
2.  Eph.  5:  32.  Rev.  10:  7.  17:  5,  7.  There  is  evident  reference  here, 
in  the  word  fivar^QiOf,  to  the  symbols  of  tlie  lamps  and  of  the  stars, 
which,  in  themselves  and  without  any  explanation,  would  be  of  uncertain 
rignification,  i.  e.  the  meaning  of  them  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  human  mind.  But  this  apparent  mystery  is  dis- 
closed in  the  sequel. 
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V^  c28«^.  Eniqip  retains  olf ;  and  with  him  agree  Maiduiei,  Tater, 
Wetstein,  Titmaiin,  Griesbach,  Haha,  and  the  Vulgate  text  Clearlj 
tiie  evidence  preponderates  very  mach  in  favour  of  this ;  for  only  four 
or  ^ve  Mss.  have  wg,  and  Lachmann  alone  has  adopted  it.  Lticke,  and 
probably  Ewald,  consent  to  Lachmann,  because  they  assume  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  Apocaljpse  in  no  case  exhibits  an  example  of  the  attrac* 
Hon  of  the  pronoun.  But  see  the  like  attraction  in  18:  6,  about  the 
genuineness  of  which  there  is  no  controversy. 

*£m  t^^  d$^idg  fiov.  If  we  compare  the  im  here  with  the  cV  before 
the  same  expression  in  v.  16,  the  inference  would  rather  seem  to  be  that 
they  are  equivalent  to  each  other.  Such  is  the  fact  as  to  the  $uh$tane6 
of  the  meaning.  But  the  shades  of  expression  differ ;  eV  means  in, 
tmthin^  designating  the  palm  or  inside  of  the  hand ;  while  ini  means  on 
or  upon^  i.  e.  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  for  any  other  position  would 
be  unnatural. 

Oi  inra  dartQeg  .  .  .  eiai'  I  have  translated  ayyeXoi  here,  and  ixKlij'. 
oiou  in  the  next  clause,  without  the  article  ;  as  they  are  in  the  original. 
As  predicates  they  are  more  naturally  anarthrous ;  while  the  adjuncts 
here  still  render  them  definite^  and  the  article  is  not  needed.  We  might 
insert  the  article,  however,  in  the  English  version,  and  still  render  the 
text  ad  tenswn. 

The  seven  angels  here  mentioned,  have  given  occasion  to  much  specu- 
lation and  diversity  of  opinion.  Are  they  teachers,  hishops,  overseers  f 
or  is  some  other  office  designated  by  the  word  ayyelog  here  ? 

(a)  Old  Testament  usage,  viz.  the  later  Hebrew,  employs  the  word 
"rj^b-a  (sa«  a^^€>U^*)  to  designate  a  prophet,  Hag.  1:  13 ;  also  a  priest, 
Mai.  2:  7,  and  probably  £cc  5?  6.  As  priests,  in  the  appropriate  sense 
of  this  word,  did  not  exist  in  the  Christian  churches,  (for  these  had  no 
Mosaic  ritnal  of  sacrifices  and  oblations),  so  we  must  compare  ayyelog 
here  with  ?\fijb^  (prophet)  in  Hag.  1:  13.  IjQocp^tai  t&ere  were  in  the 
Christian  church;  see  1  Cor.  12:28.  Acts  13: 1.  1  Cor.  14:  29,  32,  37. 
Eph.  2:  2fi,  3: 5.  4: 11.  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  word  designates  here 
the  leading  teacher  or  religums  instructor  in  the  Asiatic  churches.  The 
nature  of  the  case  would  seem  to  indite  a  leader  here ;  else  why  should 
he  be  specially  addressed  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  body,  in 
each  of  the  churches  ?     But, 

(b)  Another  exposition  has  been  given.  Yitringa  (De  Vet  Synag. 
pp.  910  seq.)  has  compared  the  iy^og  of  the  Apocalypse  with  the  mb^ 
*^4&X  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  which  means  legatus  or  delegatus  eccle- 
sine,  and  compares  well  with  uyyeXog  {xxhjdiag  as  to  the  form  of  the 
phrase.  The  office  of  the  individual  thus  named  was,  to  superintend 
and  conduct  the  worship  of  the  synagogue ;  i.  e.  he  recited  prayers  and 
read  the  Scriptures,  or  invited  others  to  perform  these  duties ;  he  called 
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on  the  priests  to  proooanoe  the  final  benediction,  in  caee  he  hisMelf 
not  a  priest ;  he  proclaimed  the  sacred  feasts ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  super- 
intended the  whole  concerns  of  religious  worship,  and  ordinarily  took  tbe 
lead  in  them  himself.     He  was  a  nQoe&roigy  or  an  iniffxonog,  and  also  a 
dtdd<j}caXog  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  oomp.  John  3: 10,  d  df^ftcrxouLoir. 
The  best  account  of  this  office  is  in  Schoettgen,  Horae  Heb.  pp.  1089 
seq.,  who  has  pointed  out  some  errors  and  deficiencies  of  Vitringa.    Seb 
also  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  under  the  two  Hebrew  words  above  nazneol 
respectively,  pp.  1885,  2411.     But  he  is  too  brief  to  give  much  satis- 
faction.— From  the  views  contained  in  these  writers,  Ewald  has  made 
out  the  office  of  ayy^h)^  (y^^^  TT^"^)  to  be  a  kind  of  clerk^  gecretavy,  and 
sexton  to  the  churches,  and  concludes  that  duixorog  is  much  better  fitted 
to  express  the  meaning  of  ayyeXog  here,  than  imaxonog.     But  pf  thia 
mere  secondary  office  I  find  nothing  in  the  sources  named ;  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  shows,  that  the  superior  officer  is  in  this  instance,  and 
should  be,  addressed.     He  is  probably  called  ayyEkog  ixxXt^oiag  in  con- 
formity to  the  Hebrew  Chaldee,  is»as  tvb'^,  (possibly  in  reference  to 
Hag.  1:  13  or  Mai.  2:  7)  ;  and  may  be  named  legaitus  ecclesiae^  becauae 
he  is  delegcUus  ab  ecclesia^  in  order  that  he  may  offer  their  public  devo- 
tions to  God,  and  superintend  their  social  worship.     Exactly  the  linvits 
of  the  office  and  its  specific  duties,  neither  the  word  iyyelog  explains, 
nor  does  the  context  ^ve  us  any  particular  information. 


THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES  OF  ASIA. 

[The  preparation  being  thus  roade,  by  the  majestic  appearanoe  of  the  Savionr 
and  his  condescending  kindness,  for  John  to  receive  Communications ',  ami  he 
being  enjoined  by  Christ  to  commit  to  writing  both  the  explanation  of  what  he 
bad  already  seen,  ajid  what  was  about  to  be  disclosed  ;  the  seven  epistles  to  tha 
seven  churches  are  first  dictated  to  him,  that  he  might  write  thtMU  down,  and  send 
them  to  those  churches  in  order  that  they  might  be  read.  When  I  sd|r  dutaied,  1 
do  not  mean  to  affirm,  that  John  heard  with  his  outward  ear  all  the  contents  of 
these  epistles  spoken  audibly  to  him  V 'jbr,  as  he  was  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  (1:  10)^ 
so  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  determme  how  much  belonged  to  the  outward, 
and  how  much  to  the  inward  man.  But  being  in  the  spirily  he  seems  to  himself, 
at  all  events,  to  hear  the  words  of  the  epistles,  i.e.  the  contents  of  them,  or  the 
ideas  which  they  comprise,  are  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  and  memory,  so 
that  he  could  easily  commit  them  to  writing.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  caae, 
any  more  than  in  others,  to  suppose  a  mechanical  and  verbal  dictation  of  all  the 
words  ;  as  a  king,  for  example,  might  dictate  to  his  amanuensis  VBvbo  tenus.  it 
is  enough,  that  the  inner  man  becomes  so  tlioroughly  imbued,  in  vision,  with 
the  subject  matter  to  be  contained  in  the  epistles,  that  John  is  altogether  furnished 
for  the  work  of  writing  them,  and  of  sending  them  to  the  churches.  He  receives 
his  commiMion  to  do  this  from  the  Lord  Jesas  Christ ;  and  is  instnioted  to  as  to 
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liiake  an  offiehd  comniiinication  ironi  him.  That  the  writingr  wan  done  at  racces* 
siTe  intervals  betii^een  parts  of  the  yision— is  the  first  and  natural  impression  de- 
rt  v^ed  (mm  a  continnous  reading  of  the  whole.  Rev.  10:  4  tends  mnch*  to  confirm 
this  impression ;  and  as  there  are  no  urgent  reasons  against  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  seems  to  me  quite  proper  and  congruous  to  adopt  it.  At  the  same  time, 
we  need  not  attach  much  importance  to  our  opinion  with  respect  to  this  particu- 
lar matter  >  which,  as  aH  must  confess,  is  not  explicitly  disclosed  to  us.  Enough 
thai  John  was  under  divine  infloenee  and  guidance  (fr  wvitfutri)  when  he  wrote 
the  epistles  before  us,  and  that  the  Lord  Jesus  commissioned  him  to  disclose  to 
Ibe  churehes  the  things  which  they  contain.  The  epistles  in  themselves  seem  t» 
wear  the  appearance  of  having,  as  it  were,  been  dictated  to  the  writer ;  and  that 
they  are  even  more  than  ordinarily  the  result  of  special  divine  influence  as  to 
manner,  as  welt  as  matter,  I  should  cheerfully  concede,  or  rather,  I  am  quite  dis- 
posed to  believe.  They  certainly  in  some  respects  do  differ  in  manner  from  the 
remainder  of  the  boofc  ;  they  differ  from  the  simple  style  of  John  in  his  Gospel 
and  in  his  general  epistles.  Bat,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  influences  that  op- 
erated on  the  writer  when  they  were  composed,  this  difference  is  not  straage ; 
Bor  can  much  be  made  of  it  in  criticism,  (the  attempt  has  oflen  been  made),  if 
these  positions  are  aubstanttally  correct.  But  still  the  tnann^r  in  which  these 
epiatles  ate  composed,  deserves  special  attention. 

(1)  The  reader  should  not  fail  to  note,  that  in  each  of  the  seven  epistles,  the 
address  to  the  churches  is  prefaced  by  some  of  the  characteristics  ascribed  to  the 
Saviour  in  chap.  i. ;  either  by  such  as  were  displayed  in  his  personal  appearance, 
or  by  su(^  as  the  writer  had  himself  already  explicitly  ascribed  to  him.  This 
night  serve  to  make  an  impression  on  those  who  would  read  the  epistles,  like  to 
tiiat  made  upon  John  by  the  vision  itself.  The  regularity  with  which  this  is  done 
in  all  the  epistles,  deserves  to  be  specially  noted  ;  e.  g.  Rev.  2:  1  ebmp.  with  Rev. 
1: 16, 13.— S:  8.  comp.  with  1:  18.--2:  IScomp.  with  I:  16,  second  clause.— 2:  18 
eemp.  with  1: 14, 15. — 3:  1  comp.  with  1:  20,  and  1:  4, 6,  which,  when  taken  in 
connection,  seem  to  imply  the  dominion  of  Christ  over  the  seven  apirits.'-S:  7 
comp.  with  1:  5  {6  (td^vq  6  irtaT^g),  and  ):  18.  From  the  latter  the  figure  of  the 
key  may  be  taken,  (or  perhaps  from  Is.  21:  22),  while  the  substantial  meaning  of 
the  ckose  is  comprised  in  o  S^z^'*^  ^^  fiearddanf  r^c  yijf  in  1:  5. — 3:  14  comp. 
with  1:  6  (clause  just  quoted),  only  that  in  3:  14  the  scope  of  the  expression  is 
enlarged,  and  it  becomes  i^x^  r^  nriosott  xovdiovm  From  all  this  it  is  plain,  that* 
the  writer  in  composing  the  epistles,  had  his  mind  filled  with  the  vision  aa  related 
in  chap.  i. ;  and  that  the  same  hand  is  plainly  employed  in  both.  Throughout,  the 
plan  is  uniforaT;  while  the  minner  of  executing  it  is  eonsUntly,  and,  one  might 
ftlmost  say,  s^uiously  varied. 

(2)  Afiet  the  salutation,  and  mention  of  atuAmtes  which  cbaracter»e  him  who 
ASdiessei  the*  churches,  next  in  order  comes  Met  rd  s^yet  aov  or  oov  rd  fyya. 
With  this  declaration,  which  means  that  all  their  demeanor  (for  fyya  comprises 

.MiLJiio/  as  well  as  external  developments)  is  known  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is 
aasoeiated  a  specification  of  l^e  various  characteristics  of  each  church,  as  well 
what  is  natter  of  praise  as  what  is  mattet^f  blame.  To  two  of  the  churches, 
via.  that  of  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia,  he  gives  his  unqualified  approbation;  2:  9. 
9t  ti.  To  the  churches  of  Sardis  and  Laodicea  he  administers  sharp  rebuke  ;  3: 
1—3.  3:  15, 16.  To  the  churehes  of  Ephesus,  Pergamos,  and  Thyatira,  he  gives 
praise,  and  also  administers  rebuke,  inasmuch  as  in  some  respects  they  deserved 
the  one,  and  in  some  |he  vther.    Bat  here  the  approbation  in  all  cases  precedes 
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the  Uftine,  Uiq«  ahowinj^,  as  Paul  in  his  epkllM  wat  wont  to  ahow,  that  it  waa  mam 
gmtefuito  oomowndthan  to  reprove. 

(3)  fiacottFageiQent,  admoaition,  exhortation,  or  wanitngyihea  follows,  aoeortf- 
ing  to  what  the  nature  of  the  ease  respectively  demands.  Particulars  are  stated 
wherein  reformation  is  needed ;  and  grounds  of  hope  and  encouragement  are 
placed  before  those,  who  are  making  yigourous  efforts  in  the  way  of  duty.  Ail 
are  admonished  that  Christ  is  at  hand,  and  that  he  will  ponieh  or  reward,  as  their 
reepectiye  conduct  and  character  may  require. 

(4)  The  ditfiug  part  of  all  the  epirtles  exhibits  a  remari^able  uniformity,  whick 
•till  is  mingled  with  variety.  £ach  close  exhibits  the  admonition  :  6  l'fti$¥  oS^ 
aMov9drvj  ri  r6  7rp»vf*a  Xiye*  raii  ix$iX7jai€i&t,  in  the  very  same  words.  In  conneo- 
iion  with  this,  d  mjcoi*'  or  tm  rix^m  appears,  and  to  each  person  thus  character- 
ised, promises  are  made,  all  of  which  vary  in  costume  and  manner,  but  convey 
substantially  the  same  ideas.  To  one  church  it  is  said :  They  shall  eat  of  Uw 
tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  paradiae  of  God,  S:  7 ;  to  another  :  They  shall  not  be 
banned  by  the  second  death,  2:  11 ;  to  another :  They  shall  eat  oii  the  hidden 
manna,  and  wear  a  mttre,  adorned  with  a  pellucid  and  precious  stone  in  fiont,  on 
which  the  incommunicable  name  [Jehovah]  is  engraved,  2: 17 ;  to  a  fourth  :  They 
shall  have  kingly  power,  and  be  made  sf^ndid  as  the  morning  star,  3.  27—29;  to 
a  fifth  :  They  shall  be  clothed  in  white,  and  tl|eir  names  be  kepi  in  the  Lamb'a 
book  of  life,  3:  5 ;  to  a  sixth  :  They  shall  have  a  permanent  place  in  the  temple 
of  (>od,  and  be  enrolled  as  citiaens  belonging  to  the  heavenly  city,  3:  12 ;  to  a 
seventh  :  They  shall  sit  down  as  kings,  with  the  Redeemer,  on  his  throne  of  ex* 
altatlon  in  the  heavenly  world,  3:  21.  Thus,  while  all  the  epistles  are  exactly 
alike  as  to  the  admonition  which  urges  them  to  hearken  unto  him  who  addresses 
the  churches,  yet  all  at  the  same  time  vary  in  regard  to  the  costume  and  tenor  of 
the  promises  which  are  made,  in  case  of  final  victory  over  spiritual  enemies.  Has 
not  a  writer,  now,  who  exhibits  so  much  grave  uniformity  in  one  case,  and  aa 
pleasing  a  variety  in  another,  the  first  adapted  to  solemn  admonition,  and  the  laat 
to  relieve  the  mind  from  all  approach  to  dullneai  occasioned  by  repetition — ^haa 
not  such  a  writer,  to  say  the  least,  a  taet  of  no  ordinary  character? 

One  other  eircomstanoe  shoald  be  noted  here.  This  is,  that  the  manitioa  :  'O 
Ix^f^  ov9y  Movodrw  ri  rd  TivtvfMt  Xiy»  reap  imtlifviatg,  in  the  fint  three  epiatlea, 
precedes  the  promises  connected  with  o  WMtr  a.  r.  i. ;  while  in  the  kst  four  of  tha 
^epistles,  6  tfoiv  ov9  a.  r.  A.  foUtnoe  aoch  promises,  and  stands  at  the  very  close  of 
the  epistles.  There  is  doubtless  a  designed  and  significant  division  into  classes  of 
three  and /oar. 

Nor  should  it  escape  the  reader's  observation,  that  in  nearly  all  these  epistlea, 
the  manner  of  the  threat  or  the  promise,  near  the  close  of  the  epiatle,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  attributes  of  the  Redeemer  described  at  the  oommencemeiit  of 
it.  Let  the  comparison  be  attentively  made  of  (he  following  passngefc,  via.,  2t 
1  with  2: 5.-2:  d  with  2:  10, 1 1.-2:  12  with  2:  16—2: 18  with  2:  28.-3:  1  wiffi 
3:  5.-3:  7  with  3:  12.— 3:  14  with  3:  21.  t>et  these  comparlson«be  carefully  madni 
and  the  result  must  be  a  conviction,  that  more  closely  interwoven  eompositaoa 
cannot  well  be  imagined.  It  is  surely  no  ordinary  hand,  that  can  perform  anah  a 
task  with  so  much  skill. 

From  the  view  given  above  it  rosuJte,  that  in  conibrmity  with  the  triehot^mf 
•f  the  book  throughout,  each  of  these  epistles  is  divided  into  three  parts,  vix., 
(a)  A  reference  to  some  of  the  attributes  of  him  who  addresses  the  church,  {k} 
Disoloaure  of  the  characteristics  of  the  church,  with  apprcyriata  admonition,  en* 
coaragement,  or  reproof,    (e)  Promisaa  of  iseward  to  all  who  persevere  in  their 
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the  close  of  No«  4  above.  This  trichotoroy  has  no  special  influence  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  epistles  ',  bat  it  is  worthy  of  special  note  as  it  reorards  the  rhe- 
torical characteristics  of  the  book. 


CHAPTER  IL 

(1)  To  the  angel  of  the  charch  at  Ephesus  write  :  Thus  saith  he  who  holdeth 
the  seven  stars  in  his  right  hand,  who  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden 
lamps. 

Tadsy  i.  e.  td  (from  o,  17,  rSy  tised  as  a  demonstrative)  and  the  enditle 
9e,  of  which  particle  some  of  the  lexicons  take  no  specific  notice ;  see 
Kiihner's  Gramm.  5  349.  e.  Used  adverbiallj  here  for  tkuty  90*  If 
we  translate  it  these  things,  the  sense  is  the  same. 

KQarWf  holdingj  i.  e.  exercising  dominion  ever,  having  power  over, 
tiolding  as  it  were  within  one's  grasp.  The  metiq)horical  sense  is  here 
aimed  at,  although  the  literal  grasping  of  the  stars  in  the  hand  is  the 
imagery  employed.  See  on  v.  20  and  v.  16  of  chap.  i.  Christfs  pow- 
er over  the  churches  is  thus  significantly  expressed. 

(8)  1  know  thy  works,  and  thy  tori,  and  thy  patience,  and  that  tbou  canst  not 
bear  with  those  wiio  are  evil ;  and  hast  tried  those  who  nay  they  are  apostles  and 
^et  are  not,  and  hast  found  them  to  be  dissemblers. 

%^(x  GOV  is  here  generic,  embracing  all  developnientB  of  chwvetor^ 
whether  internal  or  external.  The  two  nouns  that  follow  are  specifica- 
tions of  particular  parts  of  ioya^  which,  among  the  Ephesian  Chris- 
tians, stood  out  most  prominently  to  view. — K6no¥  (from  xd^nw)  would 
seem  to  mean  lameniati<m,  heating  on^s  sdf^  i.  e.  throu^^h  gridT.  But 
here  it  designates  tcily  weetnsome  efferty  labour  adapted  to  fatigue  and 
discourage  those  who  perform  it ;  a  sense  which  is  not  frequent  in  the 
classics,  but  is  sometimes  found  there.  The  corresponding  Hebrew  is 
hm,  which  the  Septuagint  translate  by  KOTt^q. — 'T^ofiop^  afWypittimU 
endtrnwuce^  i.  e.  of  the  evils  .brought  upon  them  by  their  %6mag^  or  by 
the  circumstances  of  trial  in  which  they  then  were. 

JvTTi,  for  ^vpoaai  the  more  uraal  form :  see  N.  Test  Gimmm.  $  69. 
n.  5. — •^tuTrmtraij  HteraUy  to  bear  or  carfy  a  burden,  etc. ;  figuratively,  to 
Amr  vfith,  to  endure  as  a  matter  of  tol^t^ion.-«X«xov^,  which  might 
designate  m/  or  ufick^men  at  large,  has  here  a  more  limited  sense, 
inasnrach  as  it  refers  to  those  her^cai  dtsseosblers  who  were  then 
troubling  dhe  Ephesian  church ;  see  ^ffsviek  in  the  next  olftUM,  and 
comp.  V.  6. 

'Enelgeufetg,  fried,  sifted,  thorougMg  examined  ;  in  what  way,  it  is  not 
said;  but  as  the  action  is  commended,  some  lawful  and  proper  method 
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of  trial  is  quite  plainlj  implied. — J/tt9fft6hmc  tliw  ifi^eates  ef  eaosc^ 
that  the  evil  doers  in  question  made  high  claims  to  autlumty  and  qnali- 
fications  to  teach.  But  who  they  were,  i.  e.  to  what  particular  sect 
of  heretics  they  belonged,  is  not  certain.  The  name  of  NiccHaUam  (▼• 
6)  seems  to  be  fymbolical;  as  do  the  corresponding  names  in  2:  14  and 
2:  20.  £ichhom  conjectures,  thai  they  were  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist,  because  Paul  found  some  of  these  at  Epheeus,  Acts  19:  1 — 5. 
More  probable  is  the  conjecture  that  tiiey  were  Jtidaizert^  and  (if  we 
may  compare  2:  14  and  2:  20  for  the  sake  of  illustration)  of  the  and* 
nomian  cast,  or  perhaps  of  the  Gnostic  party.  It  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  efforta  and  claims  of  these  false  i^postles,  should  we  compare  2 
Cor.  2:  17.  3:  1.  11:  4,  6,  13.  12:  11.  Gal.  1:  7.  2:  4.  Phil.  3:  2,  3. 
In  2  Cor.  11: 13  these  teachers  are  called  jpevdanotnoloi,  as  in  the 
text  before  us  they  are  named  yp^dclQ*  Perhaps  they  may  have  been 
like  those  mentioned  in  1  John  2:  18  seq.  4:  1  seq.  2  John  v.  10. 
That  some  of  the  false  teachers  of  that  day  assumed  the  name  of  oaw^- 
f  eXof,  is  dear  from  the  texts  referred  to,  as  well  as  from  the  passage 
before  us.  But  as  we  have  no  specific  history,  on  which  we  can  rely, 
of  the  minute  differences  of  the  earliest  heretical  sects,  so  we  must  leave 
particulars  in  a  state  of  some  uncertainty.  At  the  time  when  the  Apocar 
lypse  was  written,  no  doubt  all  was  d^ff  to  the  readers. 

Wsvdalg  here  seems  to  mean  fcdie  as  to  the  pretences  which  they 
Blade  of  being  apostle$»  Of  course  the  implication  is,  that  they  were 
teachers  of  fafee  things,  in  other  words,  that  they  taught  encr.  Had 
they  taught  nothing  but  truth,  they  would  not  have  been  thus  severely 
reprimanded. 

(3)  And  still  thou  hast  patience,  and  hast  borne  with  [evils]  for  my  name** 
sake,  and  art  &ot  wearied  out. 

Kai  vnofiovTjP  ixet/S  repeats  the  idea  before  expressed  in  order  to  give 
intensity  to  the  description.  Notwithstanding  all  the  trouble  which  the 
Nicolaitans  had  given  them,  in  spite  of  all  the  persecutions  which  they 
had  endured,  they  still  continued  to  exhibit  a  highly  commendable  ex- 
ample of  patient  endurance.  The  two  words  i^aatacas  and  nejtwiia- 
xaSf  as  employed  in  this  verse,  constitute  what  grammarians  caH  an 
antanaeloM  with  the  words  ^aaticm  and  ninov  in  the  preceding  verse, 
L  e.  the  former  are  a  repetition  ix  echo  (for  so  apropaHXaatg  literaHy 
means)  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  employed  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense.  In  v.  2,  fiaataaou  has  reference  to  a  state  of  mind,  L  e. 
to  mental  toleration  or  endurance ;  in  v.  3,  i^iatcusag  refers  to  the  ac- 
tual endurance  of  sufferings  or  vexations ;  in  v.  2,  mnw  means  wean- 
some  tail;  in  v.  3,  asHonicuiag  (from  the  same  root  as  xonog)  means  to 
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itwearkdimL  The ibree of  tbe  expression  tnay  be  thus  represented: 
*  Thou  canst  not  bear  with  false  teachers,  but  thou  canst  bear  with 
troubles  and  peiplexittes  on  aooovnt  of  me  ;  thou  hast  ondergone  weari- 
some toily  but  thou  art  not  wearied  out  therebj/ 

(4)  Nevertheleis  I  have  [fomewhat]  agai&st  the«,  becauae  thou  haat  forsaken 
thy  fiist  love. 

%;ifo),  i.  e.  l|iK>  7i.  Kwra  with  the  Genitive  here  implies  an  aecnsa- 
tion  or  charge,  for  it  means  agcdnst'^Ayinfiv  nQmrfv-^ni  fervour  of 
love  to  Christ  ?  Or  does  it  designate  their  former  spirit  of  benevolence 
and  kindness  toward  all  men  ?  Either  would  make  good  sense ;  bnt  as 
▼.  5  exhibits  the  course  opposite  to  forsaking  the  first  love,  and  enjoins 
such  an  opposite  course  upon  the  Ephesian  churches  {n<Hti<sai  ra  nq^tm 
iqfo)  as  a  remedy  of  the  alleged  evil,  the  more  congruous  interpreta- 
tion would  seem  to  be :  <  Thou  hast  made  defection  from  thy  former 
benevolent  and  beneficent  course  of  conduct,  and  hast  need  of  repen- 
tanee  and  reformation  in  this  respect ;'  for  so  the  sequel  seems  to  speak, 
eomp.  V.  19.  Eichhom  construes  aYcanjf  as  meaning  Unity  toward  the 
fidse  teachers;  but  where  in  all  the  New  Testament  is  such  lenity 
eommended,  still  less  commanded?  On  the  contrary,  the  Ephesian 
ehnrch  are  commended  because  they  hate  the  deedi  of  the  NicoUxUans^ 
T.  6. — Jt(p^agy  irregular  Aor.  L  of  cupti^fu;  the  Perfect  is  afpsiica. 
Some  of'  the  lexicons  state  the  Perfect  erroneously,  i.  e.  making  it  the 
same  as  Aor.  L 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  church  at  Ephesus,  vexed  with 
troubles  from  without  and  within,  had  somewhat  declined  from  that 
universal  kindness  and  good  will  of  which  they  had  once  afforded  a 
conspicuous  example.  How  strongly  this  spirit  was  inculcated  by  the 
primitive  teachers  of  true  Christianity,  is  everywhere  apparent  Comp. 
as  spedmens.  Bom.  13:  9, 10.  1  Cor.  13:  13.  Acts  20t  3d; 

(5)  Remember,  then,  whence  thoo  haat  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  thy  former 
works;  bat  if  not,  I  will  come  to  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick 
ottt  of  its  place,  except  thou  repent. 

nintmnoiSj  thcu  hatt  fallen^  old  root  nh(»y  Perf.  n^titfama^  by  syn- 
oope  ^reWooxa.  A  state  of  exalted  Christian  attainments  in  holiness 
may  well  be  deemed  the  height  or  perfection  of  our  nature ;  and  decline 
from  this  may  aptly  be  named  falling. — Meravoijaw  means  to  change 
one^e  rmnd  or  purposes,  and  along  with  this,  a  corresponding  change  of 
demeanor.^-In  ta  7fQ<ata  iqya  Tioitiaop,  the  word  nq^ta  plainly  stands 
for  nqitsqa^  The  Hebrew  has  no  gradations  of  comparison  formally 
made  out;  hence  in  Hebrew-Greek  the  superlative  and  comparative 
forms  often  intenningle  their  sense^  the  snperiadve  sometimes  being 
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eon^paraUve  (as  here),  and  •omelunes  oonveyiag  ili  appropriate  aean- 
mg. 

£i  ^«  fc^,  lit  iu^  if  noi,  or  (winch  is  here  an  eqoiyaient)  o^enffim. 
Filled  out  the  phrase  woald  be :  u&i  fi^  nofj^ff^^E^OfMit  vmUanm 
ftim,  like  the  Pres.  part  in  Hebrew  (M  '^sk),  it  has  a  future  sense, 
apedidlj  a  proximate  future ;  see  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  1M»  o.— -.^Oi,  Dat 
after  a  verb  of  approach  ;  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  106.  8.  h. 

Kcu  xtp^tm  . . .  fi9tm!m^(jj^  should  be  all  oonjoined  in  sense.  The 
latter  half  of  y.  5  contains  two  clauaes,  (1)  I  will  speedily  eome  upon 
thee,  i.  e.  for  retribution.  (2)  I  will  make  retribution,  in  case  thou  shdt 
remain  impenitent,  by  removing  thj  candlestick  out  of  its  place,  i.  e.  hf 
extinguishing  its  tight  The  phraseology  herie  is  plainly  bonrowed  from 
(he  phenomena  of  the  preceding  vision  in  ohi^.  L  The  hord  Jesus  ap- 
pears walking  in  the  midst  of  seven  golden  lamps,  1:  IS,  L  e«  sumMind- 
ed  by  them.  These  lamps  are  symbols  of  the  seven  Asiatic  churches. 
To  remove  one  of  them  from  its  place,  would  be  to  withdraw  it  from  Uie 
special  and  immediate  presence  and  care  of  the  Saviour,  and  thus  to  eat 
off  its  privileges  and  take  away  its  precedence.  How  efiSdCtualiy  this 
has  been  done,  the  present  state  of  Ephesns  folly  testifies;  see  under 
1: 11. 

'Eap  f€^,  i.  e.  n  op  fn^^  ei  *»  f/,  states  a  supposition ;  fo^  is  a  stthfe^Me 
qualified  negative,  adapted  to  a  case  of  supposition  like  this,  and  also  to 
the  Subjunctive  mode.  Jts  makes  more  prominent  the  conditionaMty 
of  the  clause.  We  may  translate  thus :  Except  thou  shah  repenty  or  in 
C€U€  thou  shauUttt  not  repent* 

(6)  Bot  still  thoa  hMt  thw,  that  thou  bateit  th*  tieeds  of  the  Nieolaitans ;  whioh 
X  also  hate. 

AXXiy  yet,  i.  e.  notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  in  the  way  of  accu- 
sation, thou  hast  this  which  is  matter  of  approbation,  vis.  that  (for  so  on 
imports  here)  thou  hatest,  etc ;  where  the  latter  clause  stands  in  apposi- 
tion with  Tovro,  and  is  explanatory  of  it  Such  a  use  of  the  demonstra- 
tive (ovTOff,  tovto),  where  the  clause  added  is  intended  to  be  made  em- 
phatic, is  very  common  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  also  found  in 
classic  authors.  It  may  be  followed  by  on  or  &fe  before  the  emphatic 
clause;  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  128.  4.  See  a  large  mass  of  exairiples  in 
"Winer's  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  23.  4.  John  and  Paul  abound  most  in  this 
idiom. 

NixoXatriSif,  a  designation  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
and  conjecture,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times.  Irenaeus  is  the 
first  of  the  Christian  fathers  who  mentions  this  sect.  Adv.  Haeres.  I.  26. 
ed.  Massuet  He  traces  its  origin  to  Nicolaus,  one  of  the  seven  deacons, 
mentioned  in  Acts  6:  5 ;  and  he  states,  that  th^  characteristic  tenets 
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wera,  the  lawMneat  of  promiseiioas  fnlerconrae  with  wiMnen,  and  of  oai« 
lag  things  offered  to  idols.  Se  Ensebius,  Hist  Eoc.  III.  29 ;  who  ako 
quotes  a  pateage  from  Gem.  Alex.  Strom.  II.  (pp.  490, 552),  the  substance 
of  whidi  is,  that  I^icolaos,  having  a  beautiful  wife,  was  jealous  of  her,  aad 
being  reproached  with  this,  renounced  aU  intercourse  with  hiBr,  and  in* 
daced  his  children  to  Hve  in  a  state  of  perpetual  celibacy.  The  tradi- 
tion was,  in  Clemens'  time,  that  Nicolaus  had  said :  UoQaxQaa^cu  rf 
tntQKi  du.  This  some  interpreted  as  enjoining  illicit  pleasure;  but 
Clemens,  as  renouncing  it  and  commanding  to  mortify  carnal  desires* 
Hence  he  vindicates  Nicolaus,  whUe  he  still  supposes  the  sect  to  have 
arisen  under  his  name,  and  by  a  perversion  of  what  he  had  said.  To 
the  same  purpose  Epiphanius  (Haeres.  XXV.),  who  has  made  additions, 
which  assert  the  dissolute  Hfe  of  Nicolaus,  after  the  occurrence  above 
related  respecting  his  wife.  Tertulltan  (De  Prescript.  Haeret.  c.  83) 
speaks  of  Nicolaitans  as  a  branch  of  the  Gnostic  family ;  and  also  as 
eztinet ;  for  his  words  are :  ''  Sunt  et  nunc  alii  NicoUutae ;  Gtiiana  [i.  e* 
Gaiana  of  Oain]  haeresis  dicitur."  See  also  ibid,  c  46,  ad  finem.  In 
this  latter  passage,  he  names  Nicolaus  as  one  of  the  seven  deacons  men- 
tioned in  Acts  6:  5.  In  like  manner,  respecting  this  last  particular,  do 
Philastrius  and  Augustine  speak,  in  their  treatises  respecting  heretics. 
Susebius  (in  Ecc  Hist.  III.  29)  also  speaks  of  the  heresy  of  the  Nico* 
laitans  as  then  for  a  long  time  extinct :  'Em  afUHQoiatw  <svvi<STfi  igi- 
9Wj  i.  e.  it  lasted  but  a  very  litde  period.  Tet  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius, 
Aiidreas  (Comm.),  and  others,  seem  to  speak  of  the  Nicolaitans  as  a 
sect  still  in  existence,  and  of  a  proselyting  spirit.  How  shall  these  con- 
flicting opinions  be  reconciled  ?  They  cannot  be ;  and  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  matter  is  such  as  to  show,  that  various  floating  reports  gave  rise 
to  these  patristical  traditions  respecting  the  Nicolaitans.  Yitringa  re- 
jects the  whole  with  scorn  (Ccmuul  in  loc),  so  far  as  Nicolaus,  one  of 
the  seven  deacons,  is  concerned.  Mosheim,  instead  of  strenuously  de- 
fending the  origin  of  the  sect  from  Nicolaus,  (as  Ewald  affirms,  Comm. 
in  loc.),  in  his  Eoc  Hist.  (P.  IL  V.  15),  considers  tiie  matter  a  doubt- 
Ail  one ;  and  in  his  Commentt  de  Rebus  Christ.  (§  69),  he  says  expH- 
Kiilj :  ^<  Habent  res  factionis  hujus  [sc  Nioolaitarum]  plurimum  obscu- 
ritatis,  quam  frustra  ingenio  fngare  conamur."  He  thinks  it  most  pro- 
bable, that  the  Nicolaitans  of  Epiphanius  and  the  later  fathers  were  a 
branch  of  the  Gnostics,  so  named  from  some  leader  among  them  called 
Nicolaus.  However  this  may  be,  (improbable  I  cannot  deem  it),  it 
aeems  to  be  quite  dear,  that  nothing  definite  can  be  gathered  from  ec- 
clesiastical history,  respecting  the  existence  and  character  of  a  sect  in 
reality  bearing  the  i^pellation  of  NicoUntans,  during  the  primitive  age 
oi  Christianity. 
Most  coBHneBtaton,  tfaefefoie,  sinoe  the  daya  of  Yitringa,  have  pre- 
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ferred  anoiher  method  of  wlTug  <3ie  difteukjr  before  luu  TUs  ia,  fo 
eOBsider  the  name  Ntcoladtaiu  aa  aymbolicftl ;  like  that  of  Balaton  in 
Bev.  2: 14,  15^  and  Jeaiebel  in  2: 20.  In  this  case  it  compares  well  with 
the  Hebrew  oyVfi,  Balaam -«  D9  V^a,  donUnm  yel  Ufra$mu$  populi ; 
for  MjcolooiT  18  €<»Bpounded  of  tcxo^  vidaria  and  ilco^  papuku.  An- 
other explanation  may  be  given  of  the  Hebrew  word  DS^Ay  whieh  re<- 
aolta  in  the  like  oondusion,  viz.  09  SP^a,  he  deOroyed  the  peopU,  or 
(using  the  verb  in  the  common  STriac  sense)  he  prevailed  aver  or  eanF- 
quered  the  people.  If  the  Nicc^taos  were  like  those  who  are  mentioned 
in  V.  14,  15,  (and  this  likeness  the  latter  verse  asserts) ;  and  if  they 
taught  (like  Balaam),  that  it  was  lawfol  to  eat  things  offered  to  idote 
and  to  commit  fornication ;  thej  might  well  be  named  Balaamites^  L  e. 
NixoXaiteu.  It  was  common  among  the  earlj  Hebrew  Christians,  to 
give  persons  of  Hebrew  origin  a  Greek  name  corresponding  in  sense 
with  their  Hebrew  one ;  e.  g.  Kfe'^9 ,  Tltr^og ;  KT'^aif ,  Jt^Hog,  etc  So 
here,  NiHoXattai »«  &9  bira  or  D9ba.  The  position  of  most  commenta- 
tors belonging  to  this  class  is,  that  merely  the  writer  of  the  epistle  ap- 
plies such  a  name,  in  a  STmbolical  or  figurative  way,  to  the  party  who 
are  stigmatized  in  the  present  case.  So  Janus,  de  Nicolaitis ;  Hen* 
mann,  Poecile,  IL  p.  ddl ;  Yitringa  in  loc,  and  in  Observ.  Sac  IV.  9 ; 
Storr,  Apologie  der  Offenb.  p.  260 ;  Miinscher,  Ueber  die  Nioolaiten, 
in  GabL  Joumid,  Y.  pp.  17 — 2d.  So  also  in  the  Commentaries  of 
Lange,  Eichhom,  Matthaei,  and  others.  As  I  cannot  fully  accede  to 
this  opinion,  it  will  be  proper  briefly  to  subjoin  my  reasons. 

The  manner  in  which  the  appellation  (Nicolaitans)  is  used  here  and 
in  v.  15,  would  seem  to  import  that  the  name  was  current  in  the  diureh- 
es  at  Ephesus  and  Pei^amus.  That  there  were  some  persons  in  these 
diurches,  who  practised  the  vices  named  in  v.  14,  there  can  be  no  good 
ground  of  doubt ;  comp.  v.  20,  which  shows  that  the  same  immoralities 
were  practised  also  at  Thyatira,  Now  as  these  were  the  very  same 
vices  into  which  the  Israelites  of  old  fell  (Num.  25:  1 — 3.  1  Cor.  10:  7, 
8) ;  and  into  which  they  fell,  as  it  would  seem,  through  the  devices  of 
Balaam  (v.  14)  ;  so  those  who  practised  them  were  called  BalaamUte 
«»  Ntxohxttai  in  Greek  as  above  stated.  Whether  some  person  by  the 
name  of  Nicolaue  was  actually  their  leader,  as  Wolfius  supposes  (Curae 
in  k)c.)  ;  or  whether  mere  popular  impulse,  guided  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  invented  and  bestowed  the  appellation ;  must  remain  an  uncertainty. 
Nor  can  it  be  of  any  importance  to  determine  this.  It  was  a  character- 
istic and  significant  appellation,  a  lucky  hit  (as  we  say)  in  the  appliear 
tion  of  epithets.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  various  cases,  in  vs.  6,  15, 
and  20,  seems  to  my  mind,  i^ainly  to  denote,  that  the  name  was  actual- 
ly current  at  the  time,  and  that  the  practices  intended  to  be  designated 
by  the  use  and  application  of  it  were  then  well  known,  so  that  no  doubt 
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could  enst  in  the  vmd  of  the  neader  witb  regaxd  to  the  siesBnig  of 
John's  words.  As  to  the  rise  of  snch  a  sect  among  Christians,  one  would 
indeed  naturally  think  it  to  be  strange.  Yet  the  ahuse  of  sqch  declare* 
tions  as  Paul  makes  in  1  Cor.  8:  4.  10:  25,  and*  speciallj  in  1  Cor.  6: 
12,  might  easilj  give  rise,  among  the  ignorant  and  viciouslj  inclined,  to 
the  indiscriminate  eating  of  meats,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  carnal  dcf 
aires.  Still  these  very  tilings  had  been  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
apostles.  Acts  15:  29.  21:  25 ;  and  therefore  such  vices  are  mentioned 
here,  as  we  might  well  expect,  with  an  expression  of  severe  displeasora 
against  them.  Such  a  view  of  the  case  seems  to  afford  the  most  natural 
and  easy  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  passage  before  us ; 
and  by  taking  this  course,  we  are  unembarrassed  with  the  obstacles  that 
lie  in  the  way  of  tracing  the  heresy  in  question  to  Nioolaus  one  of  the 
seven  deacons ;  while  we  educe  from  the  passage  a  very  significant 
meaning.* 

(7)  H6  who  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  ehurohet. 
To  him  who  oyercometh  will  I  gi^e  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  para- 
dise of  my  God. 

But  who,  or  whatis  to  nvevfia  in  this  case  ?  Is  it  the  Spirit  who 
dwelt  in  Christ  (John  3:  34),  and  which  "  God  gave  him  nothtfrneature" 
i.  e.  without  measure  ?  Or  is  it  the  Spirit  who  was  in  John  during  his 
prophetic  ecstasy  ?  Comp.  1:  10.  The  first  inquiry  to  be  made,  in  order 
to  answer  these  questions,  seems  naturally  to  be :  Who  is  it  that  now 
q)eaks,  i.  e.  who  utters  the  words  of  v.  7  ?  It  is  manifestly  the  Saviour 
who  speaks ;  but  he  addresses  the  churches  through  John,  his  disciple 
and  servant  Just  before  his  departure,  Jesus  made  to  his  disciples  a 
promise  of  sending  them  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  15:  26),  who  was  to 
teach  them  all  things  (John  14:  26).  Now  whether  we  consider  this 
Spirit  as  being  given  to  John,  and  so,  through  him,  addressing  the 
churches ;  or  whether  we  regard  the  Spirit  as  manifesting  his  will, 
through  the  Saviour,  unto  the  churches  who  were  to  be  warned  and  in- 
structed ;  the  difference  of  signification  in  the  passage  will  not  be  very 
important.  The  Saviour  possessed  a  human  nature,  as  well  as  a  divine ; 
and  to  this  human  nature  the  Spirit  was  imparted  without  measure, 
John  3:  24     Ewald  says :   ''  Hand  dubie  9piritiU  prophetiae  ett,  quo 

*  For  the  older  literature  in  regard  to  this  question,  the  student  should  consult 
Wolfius,  Curae  in  loc.  For  the  more  recent  literature,  besides  the  sources  al- 
ready named,  he  may  consult  Waleh,  Hist,  der  Ketzereien,  I.  p.  167  seq.  Scbeff- 
ler-Tiburtius,  de  Nicolaitis,  1825.  These  writers  advocate  the  old  opinion.  In 
GonstitutL  Apoetol.  VI.  8,  Ignat.  £p.  ad  Trail,  c.  11,  the  heretics  in  question  are 
called  iffivdthvfiM  NtnaXatrcu]  which  would  appear  to  favour  the  idea«  that  the 
authors  of  these  compositions  rejected  the  notion  that  these  heretics  originated 
from  the  Nieolaui  mentioned  in  Acts  6:  5. 
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conepbas  (Rer.  1: 10)  Johannes  omnia  baec  praescribit.''  In  ReT.  19: 
10  we  are  tokl,  that  *^  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  Spirit  of  prophecj-,'' 
L  e.  it  is  a  prophetic  Siurit  which  gives  testimony  respecting  Jesus ;  eo 
that  the  testimony  here  considered  as  given  by  Jesus  himself,  or  by  Jolm 
his  servant,  proceeds,  in  either  case,  from  the  same  pn^hetic  Spirit  who 
addresses  the  churches. 

As  to  the  formula  o  Ixmf  ovg^  aHovnatta  x.  r.  X.,  Jesus  was  aocostomed 
to  repeat  the  same  after  the  addresses  which  he  made  to  those  who  suiv 
rounded  him ;  see  Matt.  11:  15.  13:  9.  Luke  8:  8.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  not  unusual  caution  given  by  teachers  to  hearers,  and  to  mean  : 
<  Let  him  who  heareth  what  is  said,  well  consider  it.' 

T(p  nxfiru  —  not  homini  purOy  as  Eichhorn,  who  compares  the  Sy- 

riac  yD\  =s  nst  purtis,  but — vtneenii,  i.  e.  to  him  who  overcomes,  viz. 
the  world,  and  particularly  to  him  who  perseveres  in  his  christian  course, 
and  rises  superior  to  all  obstacles  and  all  opposition  made  by  persecu- 
tors— to  him  will  be  ^ven,  etc  Throughout  all  the  epistles  here,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  whole  book,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  writer 
is  composing  his  work  ingruente  persecutione.  In  fact,  the  great  design 
of  the  book  originally  was,  to  comfort  and  encourage  those  who  were  in 
circumstances  of  distress,  specially  on  account  of  persecution.  The  op- 
posite of  0  vmwif  is  given  in  Rev.  21:  8,  viz.  oi  HiOjh  xai  oi  amatoi,  i.  e. 
the  timid  and  those  who  confide  not  in  the  divine  promises.  As  to  the 
repetition  of  the  pronoun  avj^  see  Vol.  I.  p.  248,  as  to  general  usi^e. 
I  may  remark,  however,  that  it  is  here  superfluous  as  to  the  essential 
meaning,  but  is  added  to  give  intensity,  (comp.  2:  17.  6:  4) ;  and  the 
usage,  moreover,  of  repeating  the  pronoun  together  with  the  noun  or  sub- 
ject to  which  it  refers  is  very  common  in  Hebrew.  Heb.  Gramm.  §  543, 
oomp.  also  §■  545.  §  546.  Constructions  like  this  are  very  common  in  the 
New  Testament ;  see  Mark  5:  2.  9:  28.  Matt  26:  71.  They  are  not 
uncommon  even  in  the  Gassics ;  see  N.  Test  Gramm.,  §  121.  n.  4. 

^^ayatv  in  rov  l^lov  t^g  ^m^g  is  the  object  of  the  verb  doiam,  accord- 
ing to  a  very  frequent  usage  of  the  Infinitive  mode,  which  may  be  sub- 
ject or  object  The  imagery  here  is  drawn  from  the  garden  of  Eden, 
in  which  was  the  tree  oflife^  adapted  to  ma^e  the  natural  life  of  man 
perpetual.  Gen.  3:  22.  The  tree  of  life  is  here  spoken  of,  beyond  all 
doubt,  in  reference  to  a  celestial  paradise ;  comp.  Rev.  22:  2,  where  it  is 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  yrj  xoutti,  as  an  appendage  of  the  abode  of 
the  blessed.  Meaning :  '  To  him  who  perseveres  in  his  fidelity  to  me, 
and  triumphs  over  all  opposition  and  persecution,  will  I  give  an  abun- 
dance in  the  future  world,  with  life  everlasting.' — cpaystr  ix  makes  the 
expression  more  specific.  The  Grenitive  after  (paysiif  might  be  used 
without  the  preposition,  inasmuch  as  the  verb  has  a  partitive  sense,  and 
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^fiaf€w  tw^  10  normal.— -Svlov  O^^  *«•  life-^ving  tree,  or  llfe-presenr- 
ing  tree. 

Ilc^adeici^j  a  word  of  oriental  derivation.  Thus  in  Sanscrit,  para-, 
desha  or  paradisha  ;  in  Armenian,  pardes.  The  Sept.  employ  it  for  )% 
in  Gen.  2:  8  scq.  Xenophon,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  JosepboS,  also  use 
it ;  see  Bob.  Lex.  In  the  New  Testament,  we  find  it  in  Luke  2S:  43. 
2  Cor.  12:  4,  in  each  place^  as  here,  designating  the  abode  of  blessed 
spirits.  It  is  a  frequent  word  among  the  Rabbins  in  the  like  sense. 
See  many  quotations  from  them  in  Schoettgen,  Horae  Heb.  in  loc.  By 
the  heathen  writers,  bobh  oriental  and  Greek,  it  is  employed  to  desig- 
nate A  pteasure-garden,  particularly  a  royal  one  which  surrounded  th« 
king^s  palace  or  citadel.  The  tropical  sense  of  it  here  is  evident ;  and 
the  imagery  is  certainly  vivid. 

%r  r<p  noQadeiaip  tov  d'eov  fwv — in  the  vulgate  text :  iv  ptiac^  toi 
naQadeiffov  rov  &sov.  But  the  weight  of  authority  seems  rather  againait 
the  vulgate  reading.  Some  have  felt  a  difficulty  here  on  account  of  the 
fum  after  0i€v.  But  why  should  they  ?  Does  not  the  newly  risen  Sa- 
viour speak  of  mr  God,  in  John  20: 17  ?  And  does  he  not  say  the 
same  in  Rev.  8:  2,  and  four  times  repeated  in  8:*  12?  Why  might  he 
not  say  my  Gody  as  well  as  say  my  Father  f  For  the  Father  is  God. 
Besides ;  had  he  not  a  human  nature,  as  well  as  a  divine  ?  And  could 
he  not  truly  say,  in  respect  to  this,  my  Father,  or  my  God  f  Those  who 
make  such  objections  seem  to  forget  that  Christ  is  '&edv&Q(ojiBS,  and 
that  what  he  says,  at  any  time,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  one  nature  or  to 
the  other  pro  re  naku  All  serious  difficulty  vanishes,  when  the  matter 
id  viewed  in  this  light.  We  may  add,  also,  that  so  long  as  the  human 
nature  remains  in  union  with  the  divine,  such  language  will  never  be 
inappropriate.  Whether  this  will  be  always,  perhaps  the  Bible  has  not 
expressly  said ;  yet  it  id  difficult  for  us  even  to  entertain  a  supposition 
which  would  deny  this.  See  what  Paul  has  said,  1  Cor.  15:  24 — ^28  ;* 
which,  however,  goes  absolutely  and  positively  no  farther  than  to  de^ 
Clare  the  delivering  up  to  the  Father  of  all  delegated  and  mediatorial  au* 
thority. 

(8)  And  to  the  angel  of  the  churoh  in  Smyrna  write :  Thus  saith  the  First  and 
the  I^ast,  who  was  dead  and  revived. 

IlqAtoQ  xflu  iaxaxog,  see  remarks  on  1:  17,  and  comp.  1: 17, 18.*— 
^EJ^/fifep  here«B  avi^ritsep,  i.  e.  came  to  Uft,  revived;  see  Bev.  13:  14. 
20:  4,  5.  Comp.  also  loMin  Matt  9:  18.  John  ^:  25.  11:  25.  Acts  1:  d. 
25:  19.  Rom.  6:  10,  13.  2  Cor.  13:  4.  Our  English  version  renden 
SiqcB^  if  aUve*  The  version  is  not  untrue  as  to  the  material  sense ;  but 
the  shade  of  meaning  as  weU  as  the  expreitsion,  in  our  text,  assigns 
both  the  death  and  the  return  to  life  to  the/HUt  tiq^e;  strictly  in  acoor- 
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daaos  wkk  fact  Appropriately  does  die  weaker  dmm  to  Hbe  a  Kvtnf 
Saviour  in  the  moet  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  for  how  else  ooald  he 
perfonn  the  pnomises  which  he  makesy  or  ezecote  the  threateoings  whidi 
he  utters? 

(9)  I  know  thy  works,  and  thine  aflliotion,  and  thy  poverty  (althov^  thou  art 
rioh),  and  the  blaaphemy  of  thoee  who  aay  they  are  Jews^  and  are  not,  but  the 
ly  nagogae  of  Satan. 

OUifftp  maj  be  understood  as  having  reference  to  the  sufieiings  con* 
nected  with  nrax^aw  and  ^Xaetpf^fua^ ;  or  it  may  have  a  more  generic 
sense,  and  mean  all  the  sufferings  and  straits  to  which  the  profession  of 
Christianitj  reduced  the  church  of  Smyrna  at  that  period.  I  prefer  the 
latter  as  being  much  more  expressive,  more  characteristie  of  the  ttmes^ 
aad  agreeing  better  with  the  order  of  the  words. — Jltt^iuaM  is  doubt- 
less here  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  and  usual  acceptation*  The 
article  before  it,  aad  also  before  ^UypWy  sup^dies  the  place  of  <iov,  and  i» 
so  translated  above.  The  converse  of  nt^xBiav^  viz.  irAovcria^  ci^  is 
dearly  to  be  understood  in  a  secondary  or  spiritual  s^ase ;  for  the  object 
of  the  speaker  is  to  show,  that  while  they  are  pow  in  one  sense,  L  e. 
literally,  they  are  rich  in  another,  i.  e.  spiritually. 

Bkaa^pfiuaiP  ix  . . .  iavtwg.  Here  in  marks  definitely  and  emphati- 
oally  the  agents  from  whom  the  defiimatory  accusations  proceeded,  aad 
is  therefore  more  spedfic  than  pXaa(p^fua»  wv  XcYovtmr  x.  r.  i.,  which 
might  possibly  be  taken  in  an  active  or  in  a  passive  sense.  'En  makes 
the  expression  so  definite,  that  the  meaning. is  certain. 

'Iwdai^ff — in  the  figurative  sense,  i.  e.  the  true  Israel  ?  comp.  Bom. 
St  ^^S,  According  to  Uiis  mode  of  exposition,  the  speaker  means  to 
say,  that  those  who  slandered  the  churdi  at  Smyrna,  and  occasioned 
troable  to  them,  professed  to  be  true  converts  to  Christianity,  but  were 
not  in  fact  so ;  in  other  words,  they  did  not  belong  to  the  spiritual  Israel, 
i.  e.  the  seed  of  Abraham  by  faith  (comp.  GaL  3:  7),  but  in  reality  be- 
longed to  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  i.  e.  to  that  synagogue  in  which  Sa- 
tan held  a  predominance,  or  to  those  professed  worshippers  whose  tem- 
per and  conduct  Satan  influenced.  If  this  be  the  meaning,  then  there 
seems  to  be  evident  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Jewish  zealots,  who 
went  so  far,  when  engaged  in  warm  dispute,  as  to  make  accusations  of 
Christians  before  the  heathen  magistrates,  in  order  to  have  vengeance 
infiicted  upon  them ;  oomp.  2  Thess.  1:  S — 6.  See  also  the  spirit  of 
the  Judaizers  as  represent^  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians.  It  may  be» 
however,  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  before  us  is,  that  ihe  Jw>^  who 
were  not  professed  Christians,  but  who  cherished  a  fiery  zeal  in  fai^our 
of  the  Mosaic  rites  and  forms,  and  consequently  felt  not  aiittle  enmi^ 
agaJDSt  Christians,  were  the  peweoutMS  here  aihided  to>    Ali&ost^allof 
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the  pefMmiorft  of  Qiristuin9»  in  tiie  priBdtUve  age»  were  fimt  esdted  to 
persecution  by  this  class  of  men.  Constroed  in  this  way,  ihe  qieakei: 
means  to  say,  that  they  are  not  even  so  much  as  true  Jsw9,  which  they 
profess  to  bcy  but  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  The  extreme  bitternesa 
of  s^rit  which  these  defamers  exhibited,  would  seem  to  incline  us  to 
tiiis  lattw  interpretation ;  indeed  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  is  the 
rig^  one.  We  can  find  a  iouchiBg  narrative  of  what  was  actually  done 
to  the  church  at  Smymtt,  at  a  later  period,  under  the  reign  of  Aurelius 
and  Lucius  Yerus,  when  Poly  carp  suffered  martyrdtHn ;  which  may 
serve  as  a  comment  on  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  in  the  present  ca%e. 
£asebio8  (Hist  £cc.  IV.  15)  has  told  the  story  at  length,  with  appeal 
to  ancient  documents;  and  by  this  it  appears,  that  when  Polycarp  was 
apprehended  and  brought  before  the  Proconsul  at-  Smyrna,  the  Jews 
were  the  most  furious  of  all  the  multitude  in  demanding  his  condemns^ 
tion.  When  the  mob,  after  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  set  about  gather- 
ing fViei  to  bam  him,  "^  the  Jews,  fiakuna  fiQo(^vfi»^^  ^g  i&og  avtoig^ 
ran  to  procure  the  ftiel.''  And  when,  inasmuch  as  the.  bumng  failed, 
the  blessed  martyr  had  been  transfixed  with  weapons,  the  JeUft  besought 
and  urged  the  magistrate,  that  his  body  might  not  be  given  up  to  Chris-*^ 
tiaas.  Possibly,  at  the  very  time  when  the  epistle  before  us  was  writ- 
ten, Polycarp  might  have  belonged  to  the  churdi  at  Smyrna--- as  he 
lived  to  extreme  old  age,  and  history  represents  him  as  saying  before 
the  Proconsul,  that  he  had  served  Christ  eighty-five  yeu^ ;  yet,  if  the 
Apocalypse  was  written  (as  I  doubt  not  it  was)  bef<n^  the  destructioa 
of  Jerusalem,  this  cannot  well  be  made  out  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
temper  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  tynagogue  of  Satan  is  sufficiently 
exhibited  in  the  narration  of  Eusebius,  and  also  of  the  church  at  Smyrna 
m  their  epistle  respecting  the  death  of  Polycarp ;  from  which  qpbtle 
Eusebios  has  largely  quoted. 

The  boasting  of  the  Jews  (comp.  3:  9),  in  this  case,  with  r^[ard  to. 
their  name^  in  whiidi  they  were  wont  to  glory,  may  be  well  illusd-ated 
by  comparing  2  Cor.  11:  22.  Rom.  2:  17.  PUL  3:  5.  Another  appella^ 
tion  of  honour  was  mrv*^  Vnp^,  Num.  16:  3.  20:  4,  saepe  al.  Instead  oi 
dus,  iTVfaywyfi  tov  JSarctpd  is  the  appellation  here  given,  which  at  once 
eharaeterises  and  oondemns  them. 

(10)  Fear  not  at  all  the  things  which  thou  art  about  to  in^r.  Behold  the  devil 
will  owt  flome  of  you  into  prison,  that  ye  may  be  tempted ;  and  ye  ehall  have  af- 
fliction ten  days.    Be  ftithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown  of  life. 

*0  dui^eisg.  He  had  just  said,  that  the  persecutors  bdonged  to  dk§ 
9jin0ij/ogue  of  SatanyL  e.  they  were  under  the  influence  of  that  malignant 
being.  As  the  primary  agent,  that  being  is  here  designated.  Men 
weM  his  iastnaiieatBt  (voloatary  ones  indeed),  in  the  present  case. 
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♦ 
.^WH  was  tke  first  degree  of  panishment,  wiien  rappoeed  nuMketon 
were  arrested,  Acts  12:  3,  4  16:  23. 

'/va  ftBfQaa^iJTe.  The  turn  of  this  phrase  depends  on  the  meaning 
given  to  tpcu  1£  a  tdic  sense  be  given,  vis.  in  order  that,  then  the  de- 
sign of  Satan  is  signified,  which  was  to  tempt  them,  by  subjecting  tfaem 
to  suffering,  to  recant  their  Christian  profession.  If  an  ecbatie  sense  be 
^ven  to  trot,  viz.  so  that,  then  the  rendering  should  be :  So  that  ye  must 
undergo  trial,  i.  e.  trial  will  be  the  consequence  of  your  imprisonment 
I  prefer  the  former,  because  the  Ix^aaigy  in  this  case,  is  given  in  a  sub- 
sequent clause.  But  if  any  prefer  the  second  mode  of  interpretation^ 
they  may  compare  Gen.  22:  1.  Ex.  16:  4.  James  1:  2,  3,  in  which  they 
may  see  that  trial  is  not  only  compatible  with  the  divine  government  of 
the  church,  but  an  ordinary  part  of  its  discipline. 

'H^BQ^f  d/xa,  i.  e.  a  short  time,  a  few  days,  or  a  moderate  spaceof  time ; 
comp.  Gen.  24: 55.  Dan.  1: 12, 14.  1  Sam.  25: 38.  Neh.  5: 18.  Jer.  42: 7. 
Acts  25:  6.  Let  the  reader  mark  well  the  iymboliotme  of  number,  in  thia 
dise ;  for  the  exact  literal  one  will  be  insisted  on,  I  trust,  by  no  one. 

0afdtov  refers  here,  probably,  to  a  violent  death.  Christians  were 
not  to  shrink  even  from  this.  In  case  tbey  remained  faithful,  a  crown 
of  life  would  be  given  to  them,  i.  e.  a  crown  of  glory  in  that  world  where 
immortal  fife  is  to  be  enjoyed ;  comp.  1  Pet.  5:  4.  James  1: 12,  and  spe- 
cially Rev.  4:  4.  The  main  idea  is  like  that  in  Rev.  2:  7,  fpaythix  rotr 
J^vXov  t^g  ^mijg ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  is,  that  here 
the  exalted  and  glorious  state  of  the  martyrs  is  more  distinctly  marked 
by  the  nature  of  the  imagery  employed. 

(11)  He  who  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  aaith  to  the  ehorche*. 
He  who  overeomelfa,  aball  not  be  harmed  by  the  necond  death. 

Jfdexiy^j,  lit  to  sufer  injustice  ;  but  secondarily,  as  here,  te  mffeir 
harm  or  injury.  The  second  death  is  that  which  follows  the  general  resttr* 
rection  and  judgment.  Rev.  20:  14.  21:  8.  This  is  here  opposed  to  the 
crovm  of  life.  On  the  use  of  ov  /i^  see  Gramm.  §  148.  4.  Meaning: 
*  The  fwthful  martyr  shall  receive  a  crown  of  unfading  glory  (1  Pet  5: 
4),  and  never  experience  any  other  death  than  that  of  the  body.'  The 
promise  to  the  faithful  is,  as  often  in  the  writings  of  John,  announced 
both  in  the  affirmative  and  negative  form. 

(12)  And  to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Pergamos  write :  Thuf  nith  he  who 
hath  the  sharp  two-edged  sword ; 

'P0ftq)aia9  iSiarofjioff  o^ewvy  see  1: 16,  with  the  remarks  there  made. 
The  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  snch  a  sword  issuing  from  the  mouth 
came  into  the  nund  of  the  writer,  seems  to  have  been  as  stalied  in  those 
remarks.    We  mAy  suppose  that  when  Hie  Saviour,  in  the  vision  related 
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in  cbaiK  i,  uttered  words,  as  they  prooeeded  from  bis  month  die  halitaa 
which  accompanied  them  assumed,  in  the  view  of  John,  the  form  of  an 
igneoqs  two-edged  sword ;  thus  indicating  the  awful  power  of  his  dec- 
larations, and  specially  of  his  condemning  sentence.  Here  he  is  about 
to  reprove,  in  part ;  and  they  who.  are  addressed,  are  warned  of  the  pow- 
er of  his  reproof  by  the  writer's  employing  this  imagery.-^'j£;fe9y,  in  this 
case,  of  course  does  not  mean  to  possess  as  an  attribute,  but  (as  clften 
dsewhere)  to  have  or  hM  at  one's  disposoL  Meaning :  <  He,  who  has 
power  by  a  single  word  to  chastise,  or  even  to  desttoy?  addresses  you ; 
hearken  then  to  his  warnings  T 

(13)  I  know  thy  works  and  where  thou  dweliest,  even  where  Satan 'e  throne 
if ;  and  thou  holdest  fast  my  name,  and  haat  not  denied  my  faith,  even  in  tho 
dftya  in  which  Antipaa  [wb3]  my  faithful  martyr,  who  was  slain  among  you,  where 
Satan  dwelleth. 

/7ov  Hatotmigi  i.  e.  I  know  well  in  what  an  impious  and  cruel  pbu^e 
then  dwellest-^'^Offov  . .  .  aatcofi,  even  where  the  very  metropelis  of 
Satan  is,  or  where  he  sits  enthroned,  i.  e.  where  he  exercises  his  power 
of  stirring  up  hatred  and  persecution  in.  a  peculiar  and  successful  man- 
ner. This  is  explained  by  the  context,  which  states  that  Antipas  had 
been  actually  slain  there,  on  account  of  the  Christian  faith ;  an  allega- 
tion the  like  of  which  is  not  made  in  respect  to  any  of  the  other  cities 
where  the  churches  addressed  had  their  abode.  Ewald  refers  to  An- 
dreas as  maintaining,  that  the  city  of  Pergamos  was  distinguished  above 
all  the  Asiatic  cities  for  idolatry.  He  represents  it,  indeed,  as  xaret^o)- 
Xos^  but  particularly  as  distinguished  for  its  bitter  enmity  to  Christians. 
Here  Aesculapius  was  worshipped  with  much  «eal ;  and  Wetstein  has 
aoeamulated  passages  from  the  classics  in  order  to  prove  this  ;-*-to  what 
purpose,  as  it  regards  the  plain  and  simple  interpretation  of  our  text,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  show.  He  has  done  the  same,  in  order  to  illustrate 
texQog  x€u  i^r^ae  in  v.  8 ;  which  surely  is  labour  lost.  Who  will  sup- 
pose, that  the  fabled  power  of  Aesculapius  to  restore  life,  is  alluded  to  in 
these  cases,  when  there  are  other  plainer  and  more  appropriate  sources 
to  which  the  language  may  be  referred  ?  It  is  not  the  heathen  mythology 
which  here  comes  into  view,  but  the  Hebrew  demonology,  so  far  as 
Satan  is  concerned. 

Kgateic  to  ovofid  fiov.  They  had  professed  to  be  Christians ;  they 
had  taken  the  name  of  Christ  upon  them ;  and  to  this  profession  and 
name  they  steadfastly  adhered,  amidst  all  the  terrors  of  persecution. — 
Km  ovx  . .  .  nianp  fiov^  the  same  sentiment  again,  for  substance,  in  the 
way  of  negation,  i.  e.  a  hiozf^g,  as  the  grammarians  call  it.  See  exam- 
ples of  this  usage  in  heathen  writers,  in  Kuinoel  on  John  1:  S,  20.  To 
deny  the  Christaan  faith  would  also  iovdve  the  aet  of  letting  go  or  ef 
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.renotmcsBg  ibe  Chfittitti  name.     The  dmtA  At  PergMBOS  had  ^om 
neither  tiie  one  nor  the  other. 

'Ep  taXs  nfitQct^s  ...  0  mcftog.  "NotabiHs  est,"  aaje  Ewald,  «  hoe 
tenm  eamtruciumu  nefflt^enHOf  qoam  alibi  fnutra  in  Apocalypu  quae- 
ras."  This  ne^gentia  some  have  attempted  to  remedy,  bj  omitting  «r 
«i^  and  wnting  Jfptma  (Gen.)  ;  others,  bj  tlnx>wiBg  out  o^;  bat  the 
Codices,  so  far  as  yet  known,  will  not  allow  ns  to  do  either.  Can  we 
ehoose,  then,  an  easier  method  of  solution,  which  is  by  supposing  i^r  to 
be  implied  after  Anmag  ?  The  omissicm  of  the  rerb  tlfu  in  cases  with- 
out number,  every  intelligent  reader  must  be  acquainted  with ;  see  Bom. 
11:  11.  1  Cor.  15:  21.  Matt.  27:  4.  Mark  5:  9.  Heb.  10:  18.  Bom.  4: 
13,  et  al.  saepe.  If  any  one  should  say,  that  in  all  these  cases  the  noun 
connected  with  iari  implied,  is  the  subfect  of  the  proposition ;  or  that 
the  predic€Ue  could  hot  have  the  artide,  in  case  we  insert  ^p  after  Jfr^ 
tina<: ;  let  him  compare  1  Cor.  15:  56.  PhU.  3:  19.  1  Cor.  11:  3.  The 
difficidty  with  the  supposition  does  not  lie  in  this ;  for  the  article,  in  this 
case,  would  be  demanded  in  order  properly  to  specify  iioQtvs  emphali- 
eaUy.  It  lies  merely  in  the  fact,  that  elltpses  of  the  verb  elfu  are  .mostly 
of  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense,  (a  few  in  the.  third  pin- 
ral) ;  see  Winer's  Gramm.  §  66.  2.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  in  the 
Apocalypse  we  have  a  large  number  of  instances  in  which  the  Imper- 
fect of  ufii  (^)  is  omitted,  and  must  be  mentally  supplied ;  e.  g.  Bev 
1: 16  twice.  In  4: 1,  5 — 7  are  repeated  cases  wh^e  ^  seems  to  be 
omitted,  both  with  a  participle  and  without  it ;  also  in  4:  5,  Hcuofiepm, 
6:  2,  5.  7:  9.  10:  2,  8  (bis).  19:  11, 12,  13.  21:  14,  etc  All  these  lat- 
ter  cases^  however,  are  somewhat  different  from  the  one  before  us,  inas^ 
much  as  a  participle  is  expressed,  which  must  be  joined  with  the  iniplied 
poet  tense  of  eifii  In  this  way,  i.  e.  by  supplying  ^,  Vitringa,  Daubua, 
and  others  unhesitatingly  explain  the  clause  before  us.  But  if  we  best* 
tate  to  adopt  this  method,  we  may  resort  to  the  context,  in  order  to  de- 
termine what  verb  we  must  suppose  to  be  implied.  This  will  afford  us 
either  ovx  ^(yp^aaro  avti^,  sc  nlciWy  or  else  ixQatifa&f  «vro,  sc  ofOfieu 
I  should  prefer  the  latter,  because  it  is  the  more  leading  and  prominent 
idea.  It  is  indeed  rather  an  uncommon  ellipsis ;  and  Ewaid,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  says  that  the  like  of  it  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in 
the  Apocalypse.  Yet  if  we  concede  this,  there  are  many  cases  of  ellip- 
sis in  the  Greek  classics  not  less  striking,  nor  less  unexpected  by  the 
reader,  than  this ;  as  any  one  may  see  by  consulting  a  full  exemplifica- 
tion of  them  in  the  grammars. 

I  can,  after  all,  scarcely  refrain  from  believing,  that  o  matog,  og  cokjc- 
tmd^  was  originally  written  o  mazes  dnextdr&t^ ;  for  thus  all  is  plain 
and  facile.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  intruder  Sg  came  iu,  u  e.  in  oon- 
seipieofie  of  the  ending  of  the  preceding  word.    The  Aydac  version 
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liere  does  not  aid  us;  for  il  reads  thus:  '<Mj  witness,  wbo  was  mj 
faithful  one,  who  was  killed  among  jou."  It  is  evident  that  the  trans* 
lator  fonnd  some  difficulty  in  the  text  %  for  this  must  have  led  him  thus 
to  {)anq>hrase  it 

Of  the  Antipas  here  named  we  know  nothing  further ;  excepting  that 
Andreas  (Comm.  written  near  the  close  of  Cent  V.)  mentions,  that  ha 
had  read  a  mairtyrolo^  of  him.  Eusebius  (£oc  Hist  IV.  15)  mendons 
the  names  of  several  persons  at  Pergamos,  who  suffered  martjrdom 
about  the  same  time  as  Poljcarp ;  which,  however,  was  loDg  after  the 
death  of  Antipas.  In  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (U.  pp.  3,  4)  is  a  martyr* 
ology  of  Antipas  from  a  Greek  Ms.;  but  it  is  full  of  fable  and  fiction^ 
which  a  later  age  had  added  to  the  original  story. 

*'Onov  0  aaxavas  ^aroiXBlt  a  repetition  of  what  is  said  in  the  first  part 
of  the  verse ;  which  shows  the  intensity  of  the  writer's  feelings  in  regard 
to  the  malice  and  devices  of  Satan,  as  exhibited  at  Pergamos. 

(14)  Bat  I  have  a  few  thingn  against  thee,  that  thou  hast  there  some  who  hoM 
the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  who  taught  Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling  block  before  tht 
ehildren  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  offered  to  idols  and  to  commit  fornication. 

"E^io  Kara  <sov  iDJya,  a  little  different  in  form  from  sj^co  nara  aw  ift 
T.  4,  but  substantially  of  the  same  meaning.  There  r/  is  implied,  i  a, 
tomewhat ;  here  oA//a,  a  few  ihinfft,  is  expressed.  There,  the  complaint 
is  that  their  first  l&ve  -  had  become  cold,  while  stilt  it  is  conceded  thai 
they  are  zealously  opposed  to  the  Nicolaitans ;  here,  the  chnrch  tole* 
rates  these  heretics  with  lenity,  or  at  least  with  a  kind  of  indifferenoe  $ 
but  in  respect  to  other  things,  they  are  not  complained  of. 

^Extig  implies  that  the  church  has,  within  its  own  body,  the  Balaam-* 
ites  or  Nicolaitans.  Otherwise  they  would  not  be  responsible  for  the 
toleration  of  them. — Jidaxiiv  BaXadfi,  What  this  was,  may  be  learned 
.ftotn  Num.  25:  1,  2  comp.  with  Num.  81:  16,  from  which  it  appears^ 
that,  through  the  counsel  of  Balaam,  the  Moabites  and  Mldianites  com- 
bined to  tempt  the  children  of  Israel  by  idol  worship  connected  with  fe» 
male  devotees  to  it ;  so  that  the  Jewish  people  committed  fornication 
and  ate  of  the  idol  sacrifices ;  for  such  must  be  the  meaning  of  Num. 
25:  2 :  <<  And  the  people  ate,  and  bowed  down  to  their  gods,"  vix.  to 
those  of  Moab.  Ewald  is  in  an  error,  when  he  says  that  eid<oi.6^vta 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Balaam,  for  they  are  plainly  implied 
in  the  phrase  quote^l.  The  reference,  however,  in  this  passage,  is  not 
merely  to  the  example  of  Balaam,  so  far  as  criminality  is  alleged,  but 
also  to  a  principle  established  by  the  apostolic  decree  in  Acts  l^:  2B 
seq.,  where  all  the  churches  are  required  antxEO'&ca  eidalik^vtixnf  •  .  • 
x«i  no^iof. '  Balaam  was  an  odious  name  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
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ft>r  good  reasons ;  to  refer  then  to  vices  which  he  taught,  was  to  stignu^ 
ftise  them  as  pecnliarlj  odious. 

*EMaaM  t^  BaXax  is  an  offence  to  the  critics,  hecanse  yeihe  of 
teaching  govern  two  Accusatives,  the  one  of  the  thing  taught,  and  the 
other  of  the  person  who  is  taught  Here  palsif  x.  r.  I.  is  the  thing 
taught,  and  the  person  is  put  in  the  Dative.  But  the  Hebrews,  with 
whom,  in  such  a  case,  the  same  idiom  as  that  of  the  Greeks  is  the  nsual 
one,  do  not  always  follow  it ;  e.  g.  V  ^b ,  i.  e.  with  h  before  the  person. 
Job  2U22.  So  }  trHn,  Deut.  83:  10.  Hos.  10:  12  (bis).  Besides 
this,  however,  there  is  another  method  of  explanation,  vi£.  by  translar 
ting  thus :  <  Who  taught,  by  Balak,  to  cast,  etc,'  i.  e.  who  nsed  Balak  as 
his  instrument,  in  thus  enticing  the  children  of  IsraeL  The  persona 
that  were  taught  in  this  case  would  be,  by  implication,  the  Moabites 
and  Midianites,  who  were  directed  by  Balak  to  entice  the  Hebrews ;  and 
that  they  did  so,  the  sacred  history  relates.  But  after  all,  the  reading 
t(p  is  very  doubtfully  supported,  having  only  A.  C.  and  11.  in  its  favour. 
Wetstein,  Yater,  and  Tittmann,  all  read  tov ;  Griesbach,  Knapp,  and 
Lachmann,  r^.  Mill,  eV  rqp  ^aXaXy  i.  e.  in  the  history  of  Balak.  Top 
is  normal  and  is  to  be  preferred,  if  supported  by  better  authority ;  but 
as  to  the  question,  whether  it  is  better  in  this  case,  the  critics  are  divi* 
4ed.  That  rule  of  criticism,  (here  applied),  which  prefers  the  reading 
thai  is  not  normal,  in  a  case  of  tolerable  support,  is  to  be  received  with 
much  caution  at  the  best.  If  a  writer  shows  that  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  a  particular  idiom,  and  if  he  usually  follows  it,  the  presumption  is 
e^tainly  in  favour  of  it,  when  other  things  are  equaL  But  if  7(p  is  to 
be  admitted  here,  it  may,  as  a  last  resort,  be  regarded  as  the  Daiivug 
wmmodiy  which  would  make  a  good  sense ;  just  as,  in  the  history  of  Ba- 
laam, Num.  22:  6,  Balak  says  to  the  prophet,  JlgcuFoi  fAOi  row  loop 
tovtop,  curse  for  mb  Ms  people.  So  Bengel ;  and  certainly  it  la 
not  a  strained  exegesis. 

BaXeif  GHoipdaXop  is  a  Hebraistic  expression,  and  has  its  origin  in 
the  idiomatic  expressions,  ^  way  of  the  righteous,  way  of  the  Lord,  way 
of  wisdom,  etc.,"  in  which  way  all  good  men  are  ssad  to  walL  Now  a 
stumbling  block  either  occasions  a  fall,  or  impedes  one's  progress,  when 
placed  on  a  way.  So  temptation  to  sin  is  a  tiumbling  Uock  in  the  way 
of  the  righteous,  or  in  the  path  of  duty.  The  temptations  which  through 
the  counsel  of  Balaam  were  placed  before  the  Hebrews,  occasioned  the 
sin  of  many,  and  Uie  destruction  of  24,000  by  the  plague.  Num.  25 :  9* 
«— JTo^yevaai  is  often  nsed  as  a  generic  word,  in  which  case  it  designates 
poUtttioB  in  general,  without  reference  to  the  state  of  parties  as  married 
or  unmarried. 

^'aytih  eldioXo^vTcu  A  feast  upon  the  viands  which  ha&  been  offered 
to  an  idolf  where  gluttony  and  rioting  were  conunon,  which  feast  was 
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«tt«adBd  bj  ftiuafiroos  prostitateB  dsToted  to  the  impure  xitei  of  iMai^ 
tryy  woold  almost  nocessarilj  lead  those  who  joined  in  it  to  idolatry  an«l 
ia^»uritj.  Henee  the  apostolic  deoree  in  Acts  15:  28  eeq. ;  and  hence 
an  abhorveace  of  sharing  in  such  a  feast  b  here  expressed^ 

(15)  So  thou  alao  hast  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  NicoUitanSf  in  like 
manner. 

*0/40MiV,  at  the  dose,  is  best  supported,  and  seems  entitled  to  recep- 
tion. Other  readings  are  o  fuc(o  (Text  Eecept) ;  6  fuan  ofwme ;  ^ 
|i«r<J ;  o§ioi€»g  ^  /a<7«.    Mill  and  Yater  prefer  the  vulgate  text. 

OvttaSi^  so,  L  e»  in  like  manner  as  Balak  retained  a  false  prophet  who . 
misled  the  Hebrews,  so  thou  retainest  Balaamites,  L  e.  those  who  teach 
the  things  like  to  those  which  BaJ9am  taught-^  Tijfr  dUiax^  tw  A'ixof 
hurwf  I  take  to  mean  the  same  as  the  preceding  ti^p  didax^t'  BaXaay^ 
At  least  the  Nioolaitans  here  are  plainly  the  same  as  in  v.  6  above ;  so 
that  the  heresy  in  question,  as  it  would  seem,  pervaded  the  churchfes  at 
£pfaesus,  Pevgamus^  and  also  Thyatira,  oomp.  v.  20,  where  th^  same 
vices  are  mentioned*  'OjtiotW,  tn  like  manner^  i.  e.  the  heretics  among 
you  hold  and  teach  the  cbctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans  in  like  manner  aS 
Balaam  held  and  taught  his  doctrine ;  in  other  words,  they  teach  so  as 
to  lead  some  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols  and  to  commit  fornicatioDh 
i6>w  any  bearing  the  name  of  Cfaristiaiis  could  teach  thus,  it  is  difficult 
at  first  to  imagine ;  but  see  the  remarks  on  this  subject,  under  v.  6» 
above. 

1  do  not  feel  quite  sure,  after  all,  that  the  speaker  in  this  case  does 
not  mean  to  aver,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  heretics,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  church  at  Pergamos.  If  so,  then  we  have  nothing,  either  in  v.  & 
or  V.  15,  which  defines  the  errors  of  the  Nioolaitans.  Moreover,  on 
Shis  ground  they  would  seem  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Balaamites--*- 
horn  distinguished,  we  have  only  uncertain  tradition  to  determine.  On 
the  whole,  however,  a  comparison  of  vs.  6, 13,  14,  and  30,  leaves  the 
impression  on  my  mind,  that  the  same  pestilential  heresy  existed  in 
each  of  the  three  respective  churches,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indif* 
ferenoe,  whether  it  was  named  the  doctrine  of  BcAaam^  or  £fo  doetrim 
^  the  NieolaitaMj  inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  appellatives 
(Bafauim  and  Nioolans)  have  one  and  the  same  meaning.  The  soppo- 
dUon  of  tUH>  heretical  sects,  makes  our  text  at  first  view  more  ftMsi^  of 
interpretation ;  but  the  other  exegesis  given  above,  seems  to  be  capa- 
pable  of  a  good  defeace. 

(16)  Bepent  tbefefora ;  and  if  thou  doit  aot,  1  will  come  to  tJbee  qoielily,  aad 
make  war  with  them  by  the  sword  of  my  month. 

.2«^  la  IJki^  L  e.  the  Sairiouraoiioaaeesfais  intention  to  visit  that  diac^ 
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Yet  extreme  pnnishmeiit  is  not  designed  for  the  whole ;  ftr  be  sajv 
mlefti^w  fiet   avtmWf  i.  e«  with  the  Nicolaitans.    I  have  retained 
the  manner  of  the  original  in  m  j  yersion,  because  it  maj  be  retained 
consistently  with  our  idiom.    Bat  we  shoold  more  readilj  express  tho 
sentiment  thus :  I  will  war  against  them  with  the  sword  of  mj  mouth. 
* PofKfaiaif  tov  ijtofiatof  is  the  sword  before  mentioned  in  v.  12  aboYe, 
and  also  in  1:  16.     Here  the  implication  is  such,  that  we  recognize  at 
once  the  nature  and  design  of  the  imagay.   '*  He  send,  and  it  was  done ; 
he  commanded^  and  it  stood  fast"     The  sentence  bj  him  of  condenin»- 
tion  and  excision  is  fatal.    His  sword  can  nqither  be  resisted  nor  warded 
off;  comp.  Heb.  4:  12.     On  the  nature  of  the  imagery,  see  under  1:  16. 
I  cannot  think,  with  Wetstein  and  Herder,  that  there  is  any  reference 
here  to  the  sword  of  the  angel  who  resisted  Balaam,  Num.  22:  29. 
The  two  cases  are  of  a  tenor  quite  different 

(17)  He  who  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  aaith  unto  the  chorchet. 
To  him  who  overcometh — to  him  will  I  i^ive  of  the  hidden  manMi ;  and  1  wiU 
give  him  a  white  stone,  and  opon  the  stone  a  new  name  engraved,  which  no  one 
knoweth  except  he  that  receiveth  it. 

On  T<p  pixMPTL  X.  T.  X.9  see  above  on  v.  7. — Tw  iMLPPa  rw  xex^vj^if4»- 
MW,  a  vivid  image  of  sustenance,  or  rather  of  enjoyment,  in  a  future 
world.  It  is  easy  to  trace  its  source.  In  £x.  16:  32 — 34,  God  eora- 
mands  that  a  pot  of  the  manna  rained  down  upon  the  Israelites  should 
be  gathered,  and  deposited  in  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  for  a  memorial 
to  all  future  generations  of  what  the  Lord  had  done.  Comp.  Heb.  9:  4. 
In  Pd.  78:  24,  25,  manna  is  called  ^^m  ^yt  and  B'^T^tt  nnb,  i.  e.  (A« 
com  of  heaven  and  the  bread  of  the  mighty  ones,  i.  e.  (probably)  oi  ao^ 
gels,  as  in  our  English  version.  So  in  Ps.  105:  40,  it  is  called  Dn^ 
b^d,  the  bread  of  heaven.  The  excellence  oi  ilAs  nourishment  is  thus 
strongly  characterized.  Then,  in  the  next  phkce,  the  joys  of  the  blessed 
in  a  future  world  are  often  represented  in  the  Scriptures  under  the 
image  of  a  feast;  see  Bev.  3:  20.  19:  9.  Now  as  manna  was  rained 
down  from  heaven,  and  manna  is  angel*s  food,  it  is  very  easy  and  nat* 
ural  A>r  the  mind  to  think  of  the  manna  laid  up  in  heaven  (so  to  speak) 
as  being  in  store  for  the  saints,  when  they  shall  be  admitted  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  angels.  Ken^fifitpov  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  ^*it)^ ,  laid  up,  stored  in  a  safe  and  secret  place.  Still,  the  form 
of  the  expression  haa  reference  probably  to  Ex.  16:  32—^4.  The 
manna,  which  was  deposited  by  divine  command  in  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  Jews  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  heavenly  food.  Hence  they 
invented  many  fictions  concerning  it  One  was,  that  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  just  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  commanded  the  tab- 
.emade  [which  the  author  of  this  fiction,  as  it  would  seem,  8iit>poeed  was 
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deposited  in  the  most  H0I7  Place],  and  tlie  ark  of  the  testnnony,  atid 
the  akav  of  incense,  to  follow  him  to  mocinl;  Sinai ;  and  there  he  hid 
than  in  a  cave,  to  be  brought  out  again  only  in  the  days  of  the  Me»> 
siah ;  see  2  Mace.  2:  4-^7.     Oomp.  with  this  the  apocryphal  story  of 
Jeremiah,  in  Fabr.  Cod.  Apoc  Y.  Test.  p.  1112  seq.  Abulfar.  Hist. 
Dynast,  p.  57.     The  reader  wiU  find  aa  abundance  of  Rabbinical  pas- 
sages, designed  to  illnslarate  and  confirm  this  tradition,  in  Eisenmenger's 
Entdeckt  Judenthom,  II.  p.  856  seq.,  and  in  Wetstein  in  loc,  and 
Schoet^n  Hor.  Heb.  in  loe.    In  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  as  it  woald 
seem,  the  Jews  expected  that  die  manna  thus  hidden  would  be  disooy- 
ered,  and  distributed  to  his  followers,  as  well  as  laid  up  again  in  the 
lemple.     That  John  however  had  any  reference  to  this  fabulous  trar 
dition,  there  is  no  salbfactory  evidence.     £ichhom,  as  is  usual  with 
)um,  traces  the  expression  in  the  text  to  this  fable ;  but  there  is  enough 
in  the  Scriptures,  independently  of  this,  to  account  for  the  figurative  ex- 
pression here  employed.    Why  should  we  suppose  the  writer  to  go  • 
ebewhere  for  his  sources,  when  he  shows  throughout  hfa  book  a  mind 
Bioet  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  and  that  of  all 
sources  they  are  the  most  favourite  one,  and  most  frequently  resorted  to 
by  him  ?    As  the  manna  was  laid  up  in  the  ark,  no  one  oould  even  ap«- 
proach  it  but  the  high-priest,  who,  once  in  each  year,  went  into  the 
most  holy  place  in  order  to  make  atonement.    Yet  even  he  could  not 
taste  of  it.    But  under  the  new  dispensation,  where  all  are  to  be  made 
^  kings  and  priests  unto  God,"  Christians  may  enter  for  themselves 
into  the  most  holy  place,  (for  the  veil  is  rent),  and  may  even  partake  of 
liie  manna  deposited  there.    Yet  all  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  but 
imagery  employed  in  order  to  portray  the  ample  and  ddightf ul  enjoy- 
ments of  the  faithful  in  the  world  to  come. 

'Em  tijp  xp^iptfT  ....  lafi^dpnor  has  been,  as  it  would  seem,  a  real 
crux  tnUrprntum,  The  reason  of  this  does  not  appear  to  be  so  much  m 
the  difficulty  of  the  passage  itself,  as  in  the  sources  to  which  resort  has 
been  had  in  order  to  explain  it  Greek  sources  of  imagery  have  been 
sought  for,  while  only  Hebrew  ones  can  satisfactorily  solve  ^e  difficulty, 
(i)  Yitringa,  Lange,  and  many  others,  have  referred  to  the  Greek 
usage  of  absolving  those  who  were  tried  on  tiie  ground  of  any  accusa- 
tion, by  vMu  balk  or  stones^  and  oondeoming  by  black  ones.  But  this 
does  not  well  compare  with  the  case  before  us.  There,  the  balls  wofo 
thrown  into  an  urn ;  here  the  white  stone  is  given  to  the  victor  him- 
self. There,  was  no  inseription  on  the  baUs ;  here,  is  a  new  and  secret 
name  inscribed.  We  may  also  add,  that  such  imagery  would  naturallj 
evnvey  the  idea  of  an  aecusaiian  made  on  the  part  of  some  one  against 
the  victor ;  whereas  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  the  writer  here  would 
have  been  disposed  to  say,  with  Paul:  Tig  fyxaXhei  nata  sMUxroiir 
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(2)  Qn^nMt  Eichhoni,  and  •then,  refer  to  the  imm»  giyen  to  the 
Tktor  in  the  Olympic  gamesy  on  which  wm  inaoribed  the  reward  to  be 
received  from  hit  native  city,  via.  a  sum  of  moiiej,  paUio  tttpport,  etc*; 
and  this  gave  him  a  title  to  the  same.  The  like  custom  alflo  existed  at 
Bome,  although  somewhat  modified;  for  the  Roman  emperors  scattered 
Issf^nM  of  a  similar  nature  among  the  pq>ulaee»  on  distinguished  occa- 
sions.—But  in  these  cases  the  vfkiie  stone  u  wanting;  and  moreover, 
the  mytUc  inscription  which  no  one  but  the  recipient  could  read.  VI- 
tringa  thinks,  upon  the  whole,  that  both  of  these  sources  are  to  be  united 
on  the  present  occasion.  liCt  us  see  if  something  more  satisfactory 
cannot  be  adduced. 

(3)  It  is  a  frequent  and  &voarite  idea  with  the  Apocalyptist,  thai 
(Aristians  will  be  made  kings  and  prietis  unto  God ;  see  Rev.  1;  €u  St 
10.  20:  6 ;  comp.  also  Is.  61:  6.  1  Pet.  2:  5.  In  Ex.  2S:  86  seq^  the 
mitre  or  turban  of  the  high-priest  is  described.  On  its  front  was  to  be 
put  a  plate  of  gold,  inscribed  rtirr^  enp,  sacred  io  Jehovah.  The  naaae 
Jehovah  was  the  incommunicable  and  secret  name,  (see  on  Bev.  1:  4 
above),  which  could  be  pronounced  only  by  the  high-priest,  and  wae 
known,  as  the  Jews  say,  only  to  him.  Here  then  are  all  the  materials 
for  the  explanation  of  the  passage  before  us.  Victors  in  the  Christian 
struggle  are  to  be  made  priests,  yea  exalted  as  it  were  to  the  dignity 
of  hiffh-priests ;  for  this  only  would  parall^ase  with  the  declaration, 
that  Uiey  are  to  be  made  kings.  Instead  of  a  plate  of  gold  in  their 
mitre  they  are  to  have  a  tokiie  stone,  rp^^f  JLwx^y,  L  e.  a  pellucid  or 
resplendent  diamond,  (f<Mr  ^ijipo^  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  a  precious 
stone),  on  which  should  be  an  inscription  equivalent  to  nirr^  W'JPf 
sacred  to  Jehovah.  That  lavxw  in  the  Apocalypse  has  such  a  meaa^ 
ing,  i.  e.  resplendent  or  pellucid,  as  is  here  ascribed  to  it,  is  clear ;  see 
Comm.  on  Xevxop,  1:14.  Under  the  new  order  of  things,  i.  e.  since  the 
Messiah's  coming,  the  ancient  inscription  nirr^  ^&p  is  not,  as  formerly, 
to  be  engraved.  The  name  udoyog  (John  1:  1.  Rev.  19:  13)  is  to  be 
written  in  its  room,  in  order  to  denote  that  the  victor  is  a  follower  of  the 
Lamb.  Perhaps  the  expression  does  not  mean,  that  this  identical  word 
shall  be  the  one  which  is  to  be  employed,  but  it  seems  at  least  to  mean, 
that  some  secret  and  sacred  appellation  equivalent  to  jl6yo$  shall  be 
inscribed.  Tet  it  seems  safe  to  abide  by  >Lo}^otf,  because,  when  applied 
to  Christ,  it  has  a  secret  or  mystical  sense.  Thus  all  which  has  been 
said  above  respecting  the  secret  name,  6  m^  xai  i  ^p  ksu  6  s^/ofisw^, 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  this  passage.  The  new  name  is  doubtless 
some  name  of  the  Saviour.  Thus  understood,  ail  is  perfectly  plain  and 
easy.  Okrietian  victors  will  wear,  on  the  frontlets  of  their  victory 
nuires,  the  name  of  their  great  Leader,  the  Captain  of  then:  salvation. 
To  him  is  ascribed  an  incommunicabie  and  secret  name,  juat  as  it  is 
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given  to  Jehovah  \n  Rer.  1:  4  This  name  of  the  new  order  of  prietii 
(i.  e.  of  ChiiBtian  priests  in  a  ipiriiual  sense)  is  of  course,  and  should 
be^  di^rent  from  that  on  the  mitre  of  the  liigh-priests  of  old.  Henee 
ifofMt  Kmrof. 

Eichhom  and  others  have  oon^dered  ikki^  iptiqiw  here  merely  as  a 
^eket  of  introdaction  to  the  heavenly  feast  of  the  manna.  But  so  con* 
sidered,  the  writer  woald  exhibit  a  plain  vateQar  n^^qw  in  the  collo- 
eafion  of  his  ideas.  The  clause  in  sach  a  case,  ought  to  occupy  the 
penult  and  not  the  ultimate  place  in  the  sentence.  I  understand  the 
ocnmeotion  of  the  whole  somewhat  differently  from  Eichhom.  The 
Jewish  high-priest  was  the  only  person  who  could  go  in  where  the 
manna  was  kept,  i.  e.  intb  the  most  holy  place.  And  even  he  could 
not  taste  of  it.  See  now  what  Christ  has  done !  AU  his  faithful  follow- 
ers are  not  only  made  htgh-priests,  and  admitted  where  the  manna  is, 
but  permitted  to  feed  upon  it.  I  may  add,  that  the  expression,  o  fAdAg 
older  el  fi^  6  Xofi^drmr,  seems  evidently  to  refer  to  the  well  known  fact, 
tiiat  no  one  of  the  Jews,  the  high-priest  excepted,  knew  how  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  Tv^trj  written  upon  his  mitre.  He  only  who  wore  the 
mitre,  coul^  pronounce  that  word.  So  he  only  who  wears  the  Chris- 
taan  diadem  can  read  the  inscription  of  the  new  name  upon  it,  and  fully 
nndeivtand  it. 

Here  then  we  have,  instead  of  mystic,  confused,  unintelligible  im- 
agery, a  most  glowing  description  of  the  future  reward  of  the  faithful 
followers  of  Christ  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  explanation,  that 
teeo  distinct  promises  of  rewaid  are  here  made,-«4ror  such  is  the  ease  ill 
olher  instances ;  see  Rev.  2:  26—28*  S:  5. 

(18)  And  to  the  angel  of  the  chorefa  in  Thyatin  write :  ThQi  saiih  the  Son  of 
God,  who  liath  hii  ejeu  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  feet  are  like  polished  brass. 

See  the  remarks  on  Bev.  1: 14,  from  winch  this  passage  is  taken* 
But  here  there  is  a  slight  variatioQ  in  the  construction,  (there  tig 
9lo$  fnfQogy  here  ng  <pX6ya  itv^g)^  on  account  of  the  Accusative  ease 
(oq^^aXficvg)  whieh  precedes.  Avtev  after  oqt^aXfMvg  is  of  somewhat 
doubtful  authority ;  and  the  sense  is  better  without  it  The  appellation 
i  viog  m  ^ov,  y&rj  frequent  in  John,  is  empk>jed  only  here  in  the 
Apocalypse.  It  was  an  early  name  of  the  Messiah ;  see  Ps.  2e  7. 
Enoch  i04c:  2. 

(19)  I  know  thy  works,  and  love,  and  faith,  and  minisicj,  and  thy  patienpe, 
and  thy  recent  labonrs  more  abundant  than  thy  former  ones. 

Jtyimpf  should  not  be  restricted  here ;  for  it  appears  to  mean  the 
love  of  God  )md  man,  and  dtoMorietp  seems  to  be  one  of  the  pto^r  fruits 
oiiu^niatm  aotka  tibe  coBfidenoe  of  the  ehnieh  at  Thyatka  in  the 
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doctrines  and  promtses  of  the  Christiaa  rdigioii.— JiaxorMer  dewgwates 
active  service  in  administering  to  the  neoeasitiee  and  wants  of  others, 
particularij  in  the  supply  of  food ;  so  often  in  the  New  Testameaty 
see  Lexicon.  Hence  dtdxovog,  whose  business  it  originallj  was  to  over- 
see the  matter  of  distributing  charities,  Ajcts  vL — 'Tnofwvy  is  patient 
endurance  of  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  life,  and  here  it  has  reference 
specially  to  the  troubles  brought  upon  the  chun^  by  parsecution. 

Ta  i^a  <jw  ta  icxata  x.  r.  X^  i.  e.  in  the  recent  season  of  pressure 
and  distress,  the  church  had,  even  beyond  their  accustomed  efforts,  ex- 
erted themselves  for  the  relief  of  others,  and  shown  in  all  respects  an 
in(9*ease  of  the  practical  Christian  graces.  The  first  ta  igya  in  the 
verse  is  generic.  The  virtues  subsequently  mentioned  are  particukre 
of  the  genus ;  and  they  are  thus  brought  to  view,  because  they  were 
prominent.  So  at  the  dose  of  the  verse,  i^a  again  has  a  ki&d  of 
generic  meaning,  comprising  the  practical  Christian  graoe& 

(20)  But  1  have  somewhat  againit  thee,  that  thou  dott  leave  unrestrained  thy 
wife  Jesebel,  who  declareth  herself  [to  be]  a  prophetess,  a&d  teachelh  sad  leadeth 
astray  my  servants  to  commit  fornication  and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols. 

"Exixt  natd  cov,  see  on  2:  4 — ^Afpeig  2  pers.  sing.  Pres.,  an  unusual 
form,  from  the  old  contract  aq^ica  »>  aqiirjf*i.  The  literal  meaning  is,  t0 
let  alaney  to  mffer  ^  leave  unreetramedy  to  permit ;  and  so  I  have  ex- 
pressed it ;  in  the  version  above. 

•  'le^ci^Bky  the  name  of  Ahab's  idolatrous  wife,  who  had  such  an  unha{>- 
py  influence  over  him,  is  here  plunly  a  sjmbolical  name ;  but  it  is  very 
expressive.  The  woman  here  denoted  had,  as  it  appears,  an  infiuenoe 
on  some  in  the  church,  like  to  that  of  Jezebel  on  her  husband. — The 
principal  difficulty  lies  in  calling  this  woman  trfp  ywiuxd  ffovy  thy  wife* 
Whose  wife  is  meant  ?  That  of  the  aYyeXog,  understood  merely  as  the 
bishop  or  pastor  of  the  church ;  or  that  of  the  ohuroh  at  large,  who  are 
addressed  through  the  medium  of  the  bishop  ?  If  the  bishop  only  were 
addressed,  we  should  be  obliged  to  suppose  that  his  proper  wife  was  hero 
actually  meant  But  as  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  whole  church  aro 
addressed  (comp.  v.  10  above  and  also  v.  23),  so  ti^f  ywalKa  <sov  can 
mean  only  some  woman  in  it,  whose  influence  is  greet  and  also  very  cor- 
rupting. It  would  seem  to  be  the  intimate  roladon  which  the  woman 
adverted  to  sustains  to  the  church,  that  appears  to  give  occasion  for  the 
appellation  r^y  yvvatxd  aov.  The  church  had  power  to  divorce  her,  (if 
we  may  keep  up  the  metaphor) ;  and  in  view  of  her  character  and  efforts 
they  are  reproved  for  not  doing  so. 

The  heresy  taught  in  this  case,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  refer- 
red to  in  2:  6  and  2: 14,  15.  The  woman  in  question,  whose  proper 
name  (probably  from  motives  of  delicacy)  is  withheld,  was  evidently  one 
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who  assnmed  the  office  of  a  public  teacher  (xoi  Mdaxsi),  and  ga^e  her- 
self out  (for  so  it  is  said)  as  an  anthorized  nQO(p^ig.  In  the  primitive 
age  it  was  sometimes  a  matter  of  fact,  that  women  taught  an^  spoke  in 
public;  Acts  21:  9.  1  Cor.  11:  5.  14:  34.  Rom.  16: 1.  1  Tim.  2:  11, 12. 
Jn  1  Cor.  11:  5,  Paul  merely  regulates  public  speaking  bj  females,  when 
it  takes  place ;  in  1  Cor.  14-  34  and  1  Tim.  2:  11, 12,  he  forbids  it,  be- 
cause it  leads  to  indecorum  and  disorder.  Under  the  ancient  dispensa- 
tion there  were  several  prophetesses,  such  as  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hulda, 
etc.  The  like  under  the  new ;  Acts  21:  9,  1  Cor.  11: 5.  Whether  the 
Jezebel  in  this  case  did  herself  practise  what  she  taught,  is  not,  perhaps, 
expressly  said ;  but  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  pl^nlj  intimated  (v.  23)  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose,  that  a  woman  would  teach 
such  things  without  practising  them.  Practice  must  precede  such  a 
thorough  depravation  of  principle  and  abandonment  of  modesty  and  de- 
cency. 

(21)  And  I  have  given  her  time  that  she  might  repent,  and  yet  she  will  not  re- 
pent of  her  fbrnication. 

*Ed(axa  XQ^vov  of  course  shows  that  the  error  in  question  had  been  of 
some  standing.  Forbearance  had  ahready  been  exercised,  and  the  time 
was  now  come  in  which  other  measures  would  be  resorted  to. — IIoQrBiag 
avt^e  may  possibly  mean  the  corrupt  and  abominable  doctrines  which 
she  taught ;  but  it  seems  likely,  as  above  intimated,  that  doctrine  and 
practice  went  together.  In  respect  to  fujavo^ffcu  ix,  see  remarks  on  the 
next  verae. 

(22)  Behold,  1  cost  her  upon  a  bed,  and  those  who  have  committed  adultery 
with  her  into  great  affliction,  unless  they  repent  of  her  deeds.- 

BaXkta  tie  xXiwiP  means  to  cast  her  upon  a  nek-bed,  or  (as  we  say) 
make  her  bed-rid.  So  ^oUco  alone  in  Matt.  8:  6, 14.  Matt.  9:  2,  im 
xJuini^  ^^hlfiivaf  means  the  same.  So  i^i^Xtfto  in  Luke  16:  20,  de- 
notes the  languishing  state  of  Lasaras.  But  here  /^aUoo  ^Ig  xUnpf 
makes  an  antithesis  to  the  no^aia  of  the  preceding  verse,  and  forma  a 
kind  of  mental  antanaclasis.  The  hariot's  bed  and  the  bed  of  sickness 
and  distress  are  placed  in  contrast,  in  the  way  of  implication. 

QUypw  (uydbiv  corresponds  in  sense  with,  and  therefore  explainfl^ 
^dXXm  eig  xUmpf, — Mitapo^aoMtP  ex,  a  construction  peculiar  to  this  book } 
see  in  v.  21  above.  In  the  Hebrew,  Dna  is  sometimes  followed  bp  1^  -■ 
IX,  see  Ges.  Lex.,  also  in  9:  20,  21.  16:  11.  Once  with  dno  in  Acta  8: 
22.  In  all  other  cases  the  verb  is  used  absolutely  and  in  an  hitransitive 
8^86.  In  Eng^h  we  may  say:  He  will  repent  this,  or.  He  will  repent 
^this.  The  latter  idiom  is  exhibited  in  the  Apocalypse.  Bep&iU  o^ 
ker  dsedtmesoB,  ra^^eai  of  stich  deeds  as  hers. 
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(23)  And  her  children  will  I  slay  by  deadly  disease,  and  all  the  churches  shall 
know  that  1  am  he  who  searcheth  the  reins  and  the  heart;  and  I  will  render  to 
yon — ^lo  each  one — according  to  your  works. 

Ta  tixva  avt^g  anoxtevaf  lit  children,  or  figuratively  ?  The  latter 
I  should  deem  most  probable  here ;  for  rexva  seems  to  include  all  who 
had  imbibed  her  sentiments.  "  Ye  are  of  joarfathery  the  devil,*'  said  the 
Saviour  to  the  Jews,  i.  e.  ye  are  children  of  Satan.  Still,  if  ta  rixva  is 
to  be  taken  literally,  and  in  distinction  from  Toifg  fAoixpfovzag  (v.  22),  then 
the  threat  will  be  like  that  in  2  K.  9:  7—9.  Ex.  20: 5  ;  and  it  involves 
the  idea  of  severe  punishment  Treason  has,  in  almost  all  countries  of 
the  East,  been  followed  with  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  family  connect- 
ed with  the  culprit  The  allusion  here  would  be  to  the  severe  punish- 
ment usually  consequent  on  high  misdemeanours. 

^Ev  ^avdrtp,  with  pestilence  or  deadly  disease.  So  in  6:  8.  18:  8. 
Qifatog  =  the  Heb.  na'j ;  see  Septuagint  ^avarog  for  la^n  in  2  Sam. 
24:  13.  So  the  Syriac  and  Rabbinic  Kriia ,  in  the  same  sense.  Deadly 
disease  is  the  version  which  most  exactly  corresponds  to  ^avatog  here. 

ndacu  al  ixxXrjaiou  . .  .  xoQdiag.  Here  the  speaker  claims  the  pre- 
rogative of  omniscience ;  comp.  Ps.  7:  9.  1  Sam.  16:  7.  1  Chron.  28:  9. 
Ps.  139:  1.  Jer.  11:  20.  17: 10.  20:  12.  That  is:  'I  will  make  all  the 
churches  to  understand,  that  I  know  all,  even  the  most  secret,  acts  of 
wickedness  committed  in  the  midst  of  them,  however  concealed  from 
human  view.  All  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  are  naked  and  open  to  my 
view.' 

'TfUPt  to  you  collectively ;  ixdatq>,  to  each  individiud  particularly  and 
personally.    'Exd(jt(p  renders  the  expression  more  emphatic. 

(24)  But  I  say  to  you,  the  remainder  who  are  in  Thyatira,  so  many  as  hold  not 
tills  doctrine,  who  have  not  known  the  depths  (of  8*tan),  as  they  say,  on  you  I 
lay  no  other  burden. 

ToTg  UmoTg  x.  t.  X.,  i.  e.  to  all  of  the  church  not  involved  in  the 
diarges  abeady  made,  I  utter  no  words  of  oomminadon,  but  only  of  ex- 
hortation and  promise. — (Hx  ixovaty  do  not  hold,  u  e.  possess,  entertain, 
retain. 

Bd^ea,  depths,  i.  e.  mysteries,  or  deep  and  therefore  secret  things 
which  can  be  understood  only  by  [Mvarai ;  with  evident  allusion  to  the 
common  views  of  the  heathen  respecting  their  mysteries^  e.  g.  the  mys- 
teries of  Eleusis,  etc  The  heretics  here  stigmatized  undoubtedly  pre- 
tended to  a  deeper,  i.  e.  more  profound,  knowledge  of  Christianity  than 
others ;  and  by  virtue  of  such  knowledge  they  had  attained,  as  they  also 
pretended,  to  a  conviction,  that  the  eating  of  idol-sacrifices  and  the  grati- 
fication <^  their  lusts  were  ddiaq)OQay  q,  d.  matters  of  indifference  in  a 
spiritual  respect — for  what  power,  they  probaUj  inqiared,  oonid  the 
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hot^  haye  oyer  the  immortai  mifuff  The  oomnum  EngHrii  Tersimi — 
*^  the  depths  of  Satan,  as  thej  saj  " — ^would  represent  the  heretics  ia 
question  as  themselves  giving  such  an  appellation  to  their  own  fancied 
mjsteries.  Evidently  they  would  not  have  so  named  them,  that  is,  they 
would  not  have  introduced  the  name  of  ScUan  in  connection  with  them ; 
for  this  would  at  once  both  condemn  them  and  render  them  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  others.  Tov  Zatava^  therefore,  is  evidently  a  characteriz- 
ing expression  thrown  in  by  the  speaker,  and  is  to  be  read  and  consid- 
ered as  I  have  marked  it,  viz.  in  the  way  of  parenthesis.  So  Yitringa ; 
and  so  Ewald,  who  translates :  ^  Mystaria,  quae  dicunt,  revera  Satanae." 

This  mention  of  pretended  ^a&ea  in  the  doctrines  of  these  heretics 
reminds  as  forcibly  of  Gnostic  fivtn^QtOy  the  leaven  of  which  sect  would 
seem  to  have  already  begun  its  fermentation.  Tertullian  (at  the  clos^ 
of  the  second  century)  thus  characterizes  some  of  that  sect:  Si  boni 
fide  quaeres,  concreto  vultu,  suspenso  supercilio :  Altuh  est,  aiunt. 
Adv.  VaL  c  1.  Irenaeus  also  says  of  them :  Qui  profunda  Bythi  adia* 
venisse  se  dicant ;  and  again :  Profunda  Dei  adinvenisse  se  dicentea; 
Cont  Haer.  IL  38,  39  (edit  Massuet,  IL  22). 

If,  instead  of  referring  tis  Ityovat  to  the  heretics,  we  refer  it  to  the 
name  given  to  their  mysteries  by  the  adverse  party,  then  there  would 
be  no  need  of  construing  the  passage  as  I  have  done  above.  The  sea* 
timent  would  then  run  thus :  *  Who  have  not  known  the  depths  of  Sa- 
tan, as  men  are  accustomed  to  name  them.'  It  is  very  probable,  that 
the  zealous  Christians  here  (see  v.  19)  would  bestow  on  the  pretended 
mysteries  such  an  appellation.  But  the  change  of  person  from  vfiip  in 
the  beginning  of  the  verse,  to  the  third  pers.  plur.  here,  is  against  this 
solution. 

JfiUo  ^oifogf  any  other  burden;  comp.  Matt  20:  12,  and  nrj's  in  Ik 
21: 15.  Eichhom  understands  ^oQog  %uratively  of  precept,  and  com- 
pares Matt  11:  30.  23:  4.  But  in  the  passage  before  us  the  speaker 
has  not  been  uttering  precepts  ;  and  what  could  iXko  mean,  on  such  a 
ground  as  Eichhom's  ?  On  the  other  hand ;  eommiwxtian  he  has  utter* 
ed.  The  difficulties  arising  naturally  from  the  then  existing  state  of 
thmgSy  and  which  would  ensue  upon  the  expurgation  of  the  chureh,  wer« 
•U  which  the  Lord  Jesus  thought  proper  to  burden  the  church  of  Thyi^ 
tira  with,  at  the  time  when  he  thus  addressed  them.  This  appears  to 
be  the  plain  and  simple  meaning  of  the  passage. 

(25)  Nevertheleu,  hold  fast  that  whieh  ye  have,  until  I  shall  come. 

While  he  imposes  no  penalty  upon  the  faitiiful. party,  he  still  exhorts 
them  to  remain  firm  and  unwavering  in  their  present  bve,  and  faith^ 
and  good  works.  Under  temptations  such  as  assailed  them,  they  had 
tpecul  need  of  cautaoQ  in  this  respeet 
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^XQt'S  ov  av  ^^m,  L  e.  shall  oome  to  vindicate  the  faithful,  and  pomsh 
transgressors.  The  time  was  not  far  distant  when  thej  might  expect 
diis.  But  the  use  of  Aor.  I.  Suhj.  here,  (i/So)),  with  ip,  intimates  thai 
the  time  of  coming  is  left  undetermined ;  it  maj  be  sooner  or  later. 
The  design  of  the  speaker  is  to  leave  it  undefined,  in  order  to  promote 
Watchfulness. 

(26)  And  as  to  him  who  overoometh,  and  watchfully  perfonneth  until  the  end 
the  works  which  I  require — to  him  will  I  give  authority  over  the  nations. 

*0  nxoh  and  o  rtiQoit  are  plaitilj  the  Nominative  absohUey  so  common 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  not  unfrequent  in  the  New ;  see  Heb.  Gramm. 
§  415—417.  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  97.  2.—JixQi  rtkovg  used  adverhiall^ 
and  BO  without  the  article.  The  end  of  trial  or  probation,  or  of  life,  is 
here  meant ;  for  the  promise  is  to  each  individual  who  may  be  obedient. 
— Tjy^wy,  like  the  Hebrew  tattj ,  ke^,  observe,  i.  e.  watchfully  perform, 
ohey.-^EQya  fiov  means,  such  works  as  I  have  prescribed  or  command- 
ed ;  oomp.  the  relations  expressed  bj  the  Grenitive,  N.  Test  Gramm. 
§  99.  Here  xa  egya  imv  is  tacitly  opposed  to  ta  igya  'leZd^BL-^'EioV' 
aiav  inl  t^if  i^w,  i.  e.  I  will  make  him  hing ;  comp.  1:  6  and  the 
texts  there  cited.  Meaning :  '  I  will  give  him  an  exalted  station,  with 
abundance  and  honour  like  those  of  kings ;'  comp.  1  Cor.  4:  7,  8. 

(27)  And  he  shall  rule  them  with  an  iron  sceptre,  as  potter's  yessels  shall  he 
dash  them  in  pieces;  as  I  have  received  of  my  Father. 

The  allusion  here  is  to  Ps.  2:  9,  with  a  slight  change  of  the  verba 
(from  second  pers.  to  the  third)  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  present 
purpose  of  the  speaker.  To  rule  with  a  rod  or  sceptre  of  iroriy  is  to  ex- 
ercise a  sovereign  and  irresistible  sway.  In  other  words,  such  dominion 
cannot  be  successfully  opposed  or  rendered  null.— 7b  dcuh  in  pieces  as 
potter's  vessels,  implies  tJie  complete  subjugation  and  destruction  of  all 
who  oppose. — ^But  the  reading  avrrQi^srcu  here  (Praes.)  does  not  seem 
to  couple  well  with  noifrnvsi  (Fut).  ^vtzQi^^ijetcu,  to  which  Griesbach 
attaches  a  good  degree  of  probability,  seems  more  congruous.  If  tliis  be 
not  admitted,  then  I  should  prefer  to  change  the  accent  over  noifiavu 
and  write  noifiavsi,  i.  e.  Present  tense,  wluch  would  make  both  parts  of 
the  sentence  consentaneous.  As  to  the  Present  being  used  for  the  fu* 
ture,  no  serious  difficulty  surely  can  be  ui^ged  here ;  see  N.  Test  Gnunm. 
§  136.  1.  Cj  and  Vol.  I.  p.  239,  h.  The  imagery  of  a  potter's  vessel 
struck  by  an  iron  sceptre,  is  a  very  vivid  representation  of  the  dangerous 
and  perishable  condition  of  the  enemies  of  the  church. 
^iis  ^iy^  ' '  •  fiar^  fMv,  L  e.  o>^  x^/m  sAi^gDa  i^ovaiaip  [from  v.  26] 
nmiAipiiv  mu  avrTQi^wd-ai  nt^fa  rev  natqog  fwv,  Uie  eUipsas  being  easily 
filled  up  from  the  preceding  context     The  meaning  is,  that  his  disciples 
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shall  reign  with  him,  or  be  partners  in  his  kingdom ;  see  the  passages 
qnoted  nnder  Rev.  1:  6,  particnlarly  Luke  22:  29,  SO.  2  Tim.  2:  12. 
Bev.  8:  21. — On  the  phrase  Bitkr^qfa  x.  r.  X.,  see  the  quotations  under 
Bey.  1:  1,  which  exhibit  the  dependence  of  the  Mediator,  as  such,  upon 
God  the  Father. 

(96)  And  I  will  give  to  hhn  the  morning  star. 

In  chap.  1: 14 — 16,  the  Saviour  is  presented  as  all  resplendent  and 
glorious,  'shining  like  the  sun  in  his  strength.'  In  2  Sam.  21:  17,  Da- 
Tid  is  called  ^  light  of  Israd,  In  Dan.  12:  3,  the  wise,  it  is  said,  will 
^  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament  [the  sun],  . .  .  and  as  the 
stars  forever  and  ever.**  In  Dan.  8:  10,  those  are  called  the  hoit  ofhea^ 
ven  and  the  $tar$,  who  perform  service  in  the  temple  of  Grod,  and  who 
-will  be  cast  down  by  Antiochus.  The  king  of  Babylon  is  compared  to 
the  mormng  star,  on  account  of  splendour,  in  Is.  14: 12.  In  Num.  24: 
17,  Balaam  prophecies  thfit  a  Stat  shall  arise  out  of  Jacobs  i.  e.  the 
Messiah.  Now  as  Jesus  had  just  said,  that  he  would  give  his  faithful 
followers  like  dominion  with  his  own,  so  here  a  splendour  or  glory  like 
his  own  (as  ^iv^^tonog  or  Mediator),  he  declares  shall  be  imparted  to 
them.  I  mil  give  Mm  the  morning  star,  then,  means :  I  will  clothe  him 
with  radiance  like  that  of  the  morning  star,  i.  e.  I  will  make  him  aU 
bright  and  glorious.  Observe  that  the  writer  does  not  say :  l^wstn  avr^f 
etc.,  as  merely  equivalent  to  ^<Tcia  avtovy  etc.,  i.  e.  I  will  make  him  a 
morning  star,  but  his  meaning  is,  /  ttnll  give  him  the  radiance  of  the 
mohung  star,  Comp.  Rev.  12: 1,  the  woman  clothed  with  ^  sun  ;  abe 
Ps.  104:  2,  <<  Who  coverest  thyself  with  light,  as  with  a  garment."  See 
also  Rev.  22:  16,  where  Christ  himself  is  called  the  morning  star,  i.  e. 
all  splendid  and  glorious.  Daubuz  (Comm.  in  loc.)  says  the  meaning 
is :  '  I  will  make  him  partaker  of  the  first  resurrection  (Rev.  20:  6)^ 
which  is  the  morning  star  to  the  second.' 

CHAPTER  lU. 

(1)  And  to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Sardis  write  :  Thaa  saith  he  who  hath 
the  aeven  flpiriti  of  G»od,  and  the  seven  start.  I  know  thy  works ;  that  thou  hast 
a  name  that  thou  IWett,  and  art  dead. 

'O  ixo**  ta  hna  ttpsvfiata  tov  &eov.  Are  these  attributes  merely  of 
khnsetf,  L  e.  is  he  represented  here  as  a  mere  Spiriius  sq^tifomds  f 
Or  as  having  the  seven  presence  angels  under  his  control,  or  at  his  dis- 
posal— Shaving  them  as  his  attendants  and  the  ministers  of  his  will  ? 
Beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the  latter ;  for,  on  the  other  ground,  how 
are  we  to  interpret  the  next  ehuise,  [ljf»«r]  rov^  ima  aatiqag  ?  These 
furely  are  not  attrOmtes  of  the  Sffvioury  but  symbols  of  the  seven  4/xs- 
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loi  of  the  churches,  comp.  1:  20.  Ab  ic  tAe  seven  angeli  before  tke 
throne  of  Godj  see  under  1:  4,  and  oomp.  here  Ber.  8:  2,  and  ^  5.  In 
this  last  passage,  the  eei^en  lampe  before  the  throne  of  Gkxl,  are  said  to 
be  the  seven  spirits  of  God ;  or,  reversing  the  order  of  the  declaratioii 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  the  seven  spirits  of  God  are  seven  burning 
i.  e.  shining  or  resplendent  hghts ;  for  the  expression  means  aU  radiant 
like  the  flame  of  lamps.  That  such  is  the  meaning,  seems  phiin  from  a 
comparison  of  other  like  passages ;  e.  g.  in  £zek«  1:  13,  the  living 
creatures,  who  support  the  throne  of  God  and  oonvej  it  instantaneously 
to  any  part  of  the  universe,  are  said  to  be  Wee  huming  coals  offire^  amd 
Hie  ike  appearance  of  lamps.  So  in  Is.  6: 1,  the  Seraphim  (ty^B*?^  from 
tf^^  y  exurere,  comburere)j  i.  e.  the  bright  or  shining  oneSf  ardenteSf  hh- 
centes,  surround  the  throne  of  God.  In  Zech.  3:  9.  4: 10  and  Bev.  5; 
6,  another  like  symbol  is  employed,  viz.  that  of  seven  egee  mnniag  to 
and  fro  through  the  whole  earth ;  the  mode  of  conception  here  being 
that  which  forms  an  image  of  bright,  sparkling,  or  resplendent  eyes 
(see  Bev.  2: 18),  which  throw  radiance  on  every  part  of  the  universe 
and  make  all  things  plain  and  conspicuous.  But  here,  the  seven  eyes 
are  indicative  of  properties  bek>n^ng  to  him  who  possesses  them ;  and 
in  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  preceding  passages  which  refer  to 
angels ;  comp.  Bev.  2:  18.  The  meaning  in  all  the  preceding  passages 
which  respect  angels,  is  substantially  the  same,  viz.,  that  angels  of  the 
highest  rank,  those  glorious  beings  who  stand  immediately  before  the 
throne  of  God,  are  in  attendance  on  the  divine  Majesty,  or  (as  here) 
on  the  Saviour,  and  are  "  swift  to  do  his  will"  Supreme  power  in  him 
whose  servants  they  are,  is  thus  significantly  designated. — As  to  I^omt, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  usual  signification  is  given  to  it  by 
ibis  interpretation.  At  any  rate  the  next  clause  shows,  that  the  pos- 
session here  does  not  relate  to  the  possession  of  attributes  but  to  a  power 
of  disposal.  Thus,  as  Eichhom,  Heinrichs,  and  Ewald,  all  testify,  the 
Apocalyptist  attributes  to  the  Saviour  the  same  prerogatives  as  he  does 
to  the  supreme  Godhead.  In  Enoch  48  5 :  2,  3,  the  Messiah  is  repre- 
sented as  having  three  spirits  dwelling  in  him.  Comp.  also  60:  13,  ib. 
Toitg  inra  datsqag,  see  on  1: 16. — "Chi  ».  r.  X.,  before  on  the  verb 
olSa  is  of  course  implied. — "OvOfAOj  here,  a  name  and  nothing  more,  at 
the  sequel  shows. — 'On  ^g,  we  should  express  the  clause  in  English 
thus :  *  That  thou  hast  a  name  to  live,'  So  the  Greek  might  have  been ; 
but  nothing  is  more  common  than  ou  after  verbs  of  hnowing^  saging^ 
reportingy  etc — Zi^g  Indicative  Praes.  and  always  of  this  peculiar 
form,  in  the  New  Testament ;  see  Lexicon.  The  sense  here  is  of 
course  a  spiritual  one. — Nexgogy  dead  spiritually;  a  common  idiom, 
to  designate  those  who  are  cold  and  stupid  with  respect  to  spiritual 
tilings,  and  specially  those  who  are  in  an  unregenerate  state,  Eph.  2: 1, 
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&  OoL  2: 18.  Rom.  6: 18.  Matt  6:  22.  The  word  PiugSg  is  here  used 
in  a  modified  seiue ;  for  the  speaker  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  there 
sresome  Christians  at  Sardis.  What  he  means  to  saj  is,  that  thej axe 
generally  in  a  cold  and  lifeless  state. 

(8)  Be  wmtehfol,  and  Btiengthen  what  ramaiDt  and  m  ready  to  die ;  for  I  hayo 
not  found  thy  works  perfect  before  God. 

r^rjjo^wfy  foaiehfid  or  wdkeftdj  in  opposition  to  the  drowsj  condition 
of  the  chorch. — Hn^qurw^  strengthen  or  confirm,  Tiz.  that  which  is  now 
apparently  weak  and  inefficient,  i.  e.  rouse  up  into  active  and  living 
energy. — Ta  Xoinay  hi,  remaining  things,  L  e.  the  Christian  graces  or 
virtues  which  now  seem  ready  to  expire. 

jTo^— 4.  e.  do  BO,  far  I  have  not  found,  etc ;  or,  I  say  this,  ^br  or  he» 
eauee,  etc. — Il&tXriqmftiva,  complete,  liuftdly  i  e.  in  the  sense  of  heing 
oomi^ete  in  all  respects.  In  other  words :  Thy  works  are  not  sudb,  in 
the  sight  oi  God,  as  comport  with  the  high  demands  of  Christian  faith. 
^Eteimof  tov  ^eov  admonishes  them,  that  ^  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man 
seeth ;"  he  looks  on  the  heart  and  forms  a  true  judgment,  not  heing 
misled,  as  men  are,  by  appearances  and  professions. — Mov,  see  remaika 
on  ftov  used  in  the  same  connection,  in  2:  7. 

(3)  Aememher,  therefore,  how  thou  ha«t  learned  and  hrard,  and  keep  [those 
Uiingi]  in  mind,  and  repent  If  now  thou  shouldest  not  be  watchful,  I  wiU  oomo 
as  a  thief,  and  thou  shait  not  know  in  what  hour  I  will  oome  upon  thee. 

Ilmg  may  signify  in  what  manner,  how,  in  which  case  it  probably 
designates  something  peculiar  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  church  at 
Sardis  had  been  taught  the  gospeL  Such  would  be  the  ordinary  signi- 
fication of  the  word.  But  it  might,  perhaps,  be  construed  adverbially 
here  as  an  intensive;  e.  g.  Luke  12:  50,  n^g  (TwexofJicu,  how  greatly 
am  I  distressed!  John  11:  86,  n^g  IquXu  avtov,  how  much  he  loved  him. 
So  here :  Remember  how  much  thou  hast  learned  and  heard.  But  1 
apprehend  that  ntSg  is  used  as  a  simple  intensive  only  with  verbs  which 
\mp\j  feeling.  The  other  mode  of  exegesis  comes  to  the  same  sense 
sobstantially,  although  the  idea  conveyed  is  indefinite  and  generic,  L  e. 
the  reader  is  not  expressly  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  taught,  but  the  Implication  is,  that  it  was  unusually  good. 

Etlr^cpag  (from  Xafjt^dvm)  is  sometimes  employed  for  receiving  in  the 
way  of  a  learner,  e.  g.  Diod.  Sic.  XL  29 ;  and  in  1  Cor.  11:  28.  15:  8 
al.,  the  same  meaning  is  given  to  naqaXajifiivoa.  So  ng^  in  Hebrew ; 
also  TT^ ,  doctrina,  scientia,  quasi  ISjxpig.  So  the  converse  of  XafiBavon, 
Tiz.  didoDfii,  often  means  to  impart  instruction, — "Hnovaag  refers  to  the 
oral  instruction  which  had  been  imparted,  and  which  they  had  heard. 

T^qei,  keep  in  mind,  (see  on  triqiWfxsg  1:  8),  L  e.  keep  in  mind  what 
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tiioa  httst  heard  and  been  taught — Mnwfo^iraPf  r$pmU  of  joor  present 
cold  and  lifeless  atate^^Ot^  maj  be  rendered  hm  at  a  e(nUifmaii9$, 
It  maxb  additional  matter,  dependent  on,  or  connected  with,  what  goes 
before;  so  that  iap  ovy  must  be  rendered,  ifmartaver^  if  now. — '^ 
xliTttf^g  designates  the  idea  of  a  sudden  and  unexpected  coming,  like 
that  of  a  thief  in  the  dead  of  night  In  Joel  2:  9  it  characterizes  the 
sudden  invasion  of  the  locusts.  Comp.  Matt  24:  48.  Lake  12:  39,  40. 
1  Thess.  5:  4.  2  Pet  3:  10.  Bev.  16:  15.  With  us  the  image  in  itself 
would  seem  to  be  of  a  forbidding  Bature,  because  xXsTn^s  is  an  odious 
personage.  The  frequency  of  this  comparison  in  the  Scriptures,  how- 
ever, shows  how  much  the  taste  is  modified  bj  usage.  It  also  showst 
what  is  elsewhere  generally  the  case,  that  compariions  are  to  be  extend- 
ed, ioT  the  most  part,  only  to  one  single  leading  point  or  particular.  If 
we  should  extend  the  comparison,  in  the  present  case,  beyond  the  simple 
point  of  iudden  and  unexpected  aming^  it  would  become  odious  and  on* 
just  It  should  however  be  noted,  that  it  is  only  when  puRMAmMi^  is 
threatened,  that  such  a  coming  is  designated  by  the  sacred  writers.  The 
comparison  as  to  the  single  point  intended,  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  and 
forcible  one ;  and  this  is  illustrated  by  the  sequel  of  the  passage  belbre 
us :  xai  ov  /<^  yv^^  %,  r.  X.  The  taste  which  now  prevails  in  the  west- 
ern world  would  doubtless  have  led  to  the  selection  of  a  different  objeot 
for  comparison,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present ;  but  such  a  choice  was 
sanctioned  by  Hebrew  usage,  and  was  in  accordance  with  the  tMitf  fo- 
^fi^ift  of  the  day ;  which  is  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  Apocalyptist 
On  ov  /<i7  TMui^  (Aor.  IL  Subj.),  see  Gramm.  §  148.  4.  As  to  irocW 
(u^or.  Accusative  of  time  v>heny  see  Vol.  L  p.  249. 

(4)  But  still,  thou  bast  a  few  names  in  Sardis,  who  have  not  defiled  their  gar- 
ments ;  and  they  shall  walk  with  me  in  white,  for  they  are  worthy. 

"Ex^^^ikou  foiicue^ty  i.  e«  there  are  among  you. — 'Opofiuta  here  for 
pereonsj  individuals  ;  comp.  Acts  1:  15.  Eev.  11:  13,  for  the  like  usage. 
In  Hebrew  D^ ,  in  cases  almost  without  number,  is  used  as  a  kind  of  p^ 
riphrasis  ibr  God  or  Jehovah,  sometimes  absolutely,  and  sometimes  fol* 
lowed  by  the  word  God  or  Jehovah  ;  e.  g.  those  who  love  thy  name,  Ps. 
5: 11, 12.  My  name  is  in  him,  Ex.  23:  21.  My  name  shall  be  there 
[in  the  temple],  1  K.  8:  29.  So,  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  to 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee ; 
the  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower,  etc.  In  the  New  Testament 
this  idiom  abounds  even  still  more ;  see  Hob.  Lex.  ovofAOt  d.  Thus,  to 
believe  in  his  name ;  trust  in  his  name ;  do  this  or  that  for  his  name's 
sake ;  be  baptized  into  his  name,  or  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  etc ; 
to  assemble  in  his  name ;  suffer  for  his  name,  etc  Even  without  a  suf- 
fix  pronouni  or  a  Gen.  following,  D«i  is  used  for  Gody  in  Lev.  24: 11, 16, 
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comp.  Bent  28:  58.  '(hofietta  and  trmti  (in  the  plural)  appear  to  be 
employed  in  such  a  sense,  onlj  when  some  enumeraii<m  is  supposed  to 
take  place ;  comp.  Num.  1:  2,  18,  20.  S:  40,  43.  26:  53,  and  also  Acts 
1: 15.  Rev.  11:  13.  So  here,  the  adjectire  oXiya  implies  some  kind  of 
enumeration,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fact  which  it  asserts. 

Z4  ovx  ifioXwav  .  .  .  avttSv.  Clean  white  garments  are  verj  natural 
emblems  of  innocence,  and  have  been  extensively  spoken  of  as  such 
among  many  nations.  Hence  to  be  clothed  with  polluted  garments,  i.  e. 
garments  soiled,  stained,  etc.,  is  an  emblem  of  a  character  which  is  soil* 
ed  or  polluted,  see  Zech.  3:  3  seq. 

Km  neQinaT^&viTi . . .  er  Xwxoig,  i.  e.  inasmueh  as  they  have  remain- 
ed pore  and  nncontaminated,  they  shall  enjoy  the  reward  of  so  doing,  by 
a, continued  and  permanent  state  of  purity  and  glory  with  the  Redeemer 
in  the  world  to  come.  The  source  of  the  metaphorical  language  iv  Xsrh 
icoft,  may  be  easily  explained.  The  priests  were  required  to  clothe 
tiiemselves  in  white  linen,  Lev.  16:  4  Ex.  28:  39,  42.  Lev.  6: 10.  In 
like  manner  the  saints  in  the  world  of  glory  are  to  be  clad,  Rev.  6:  11. 
7;  9.  19: 8,  where  the  §va6ifor  is  said  to  be  fa  dixatcifiara  cw  a^iW, 
L  e.  to  be  an  emblem  of  dixaicifAaru.  Or  it  may  be  illustrated  in  anoth- 
er way.  In  Heb.  n^ri  means  to  be  white  ;  "lin  nohite  linen ;  Q'^in  irtge" 
nuiy  noMes,  so  called  because  they  wore  vestments  of  this  material.     I 

am  aware  that  Gesenius  refers  this  to  the  Arabic  ^  ,  ingenuus  fuit ; 

but  as  the  Hebrew  verb  ^yj  has  no  such  sense,  and  the  other  derivation 
(from  ^in)  is  easy  and  obvious,  it  seems  to  me  preferable.  Aa  the  first 
method  of  explaining  U  Xsvxoig  would  represent  the  faithful  as  being 
priesU  to  God^  so  the  second  designates  them  as  princes  or  kin^e.  Both 
ideas  are  common  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  reader  may  choose  which 
he  pleases.  I  give  the  preference  to  the  former,  because  the  beconnn^ 
priestiseemB  to  be  a  favourite  trope  with  the  writer;  comp.  2: 17,  and  texts 
eited  under  1:  6.  Comp.  also  Acts  1: 10.  Matt.  28: 3.  Acts  10: 30.  Mark 
16;  5.  Luke  24:  4,  for  illustration  of  the  general  nature  of  the  imagery. 
Contemporary  writers  employ  the  like  imagery  abundantly  and  for  similar 
purposes ;  Enoch  89:  41,  42,  45,  46.  That  white  aod  splendid  vestr 
ments  are  laid  up  in  heaven  for  the  faithful,  is  a  common  idea  among 
writers  of  this  description,  and  among  the  Rabbins ;  see  4  Ezra  2:  39, 
44,  45.  Enoch  61:  18.  Ascens.  Is.  3:  25.  4r  16.  8:  26.  9:  9,  25.  Zohar 
(Amst.)  L  66.  IL  210.  Eisenm.  Jud.  IL  p.  310.  Schottg.  Hor.  Heb. 
in  loc. 

^|iOi  dW,  i.  e.  by  a  pure  and  unspotted  life,  they  have  maniiested  a 
fitness  for  8uch  a  reward. — To  waik  with  the  Bed^emer  means  here  to  ba 
associated  with  him  in  the  world  to  oome,  and  to  participate  in  bis  glory. 
Perhaps  there  is  an  aUusion  to  Zech.  3: 1^  ^*  I  will  give  tbee  V^^^rp^ 

TOL.  n,  12 
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(Mi^mm^iffsg)  anong  tlKM6  wIm  Blaad  hen,"  L  e.  tkA  ffanKin  angek 
of  tbe  temple  shall  accompany  thee  aad  protect  thee. 

(5)  He  that  overcometb— the  MSie  tMiX  b«  cloihiNi  ia  whit*  TMtmeiiti ;  aad  I 

will  not  blot  oat  his  aame  from  the  book  of  life,  and  I  will  acknowledge  his  name 
before  my  Father,  and  before  his  angels. 

*0  ptxmt,  Norn.  ab&,  eee  Gramm.  1 97. 2.  The  insertioii  afavfe^liere 
before  the  verb,  is  designed  to  give  emphasis ;  Gramm.  §  123. 1. 

Ov  fA^  ii*Aeiy>€9  . . .  t^g  ^io^g,  lunllnot  Uo^  Mtf ,  i.  e.  I  will  suffer  to 
remain  or  cause  to  be  retained.  The  form  of  expression  ia  a  UioUf, 
L  e.  an  affirmative  sense  attached  to  a  negative  form  of  expiesaoii. — 
Bi^kog  l^g  is  a  frequent  idea  in  both  the  Old  and  New  TeetameiiL 
HeavenisfirBt  oooceivedof  asa.e»^;  then  those  admitted  to  dwell  there 
are  cittzem;  their  names  of  eourae  are  conceived  of  as  inseeibed  ia  the 
ckj-register.  Names  thus  inscribed  in  cities  on  earth,  are  blotted  oaS 
when  life  ceases,  or  when  crime  is  committed  and  forfeiture  of  privilege 
ensues.  No^  to  be  bloUed  <nU  of  coarse  implies^  therefore,  conliniied  lifii 
fmd  privilege.  See  and  comp.  Ex.  32:  32.  Is.  4:  3.  Ps.  4&  8.  Dan. 
12:  1.  Comp.  also  Rev.  13:  8.  17:  3.  20:  12.  21:  27.  Enoch  105:  21. 
Further  developments  respecting  a  book  in  the  heavenly  archives  ia 
which  the  names  and  all  actions  of  men  are  recorded,  will  be  found  ia 
Bev.  20: 12.  Dan.  7:  10.  The  book  of  Enoch  is  filled  with  such  views; 
see  47:  3.  88:  104—118.  89:  21,  25,  30-^3.  96:  16.  99:  4.  108:  1,  2. 
105:  16,  17,  28.     So  also  4  Esra  6:  20.  Ascens.  Is.  9:  22. 

^ftohyj^am  to  orofia  aitoVf  Iwiil  openfy  or  pubUdy  declare  or  ae- 
hwwUdge  ki$  ka.m£,  in  reference  to  the  name  enrolled  in  the  book  of 
life,  or,  in  a  sense  like  that  which  ifofm  has  in  numberless  cases,  vis. 
Mm,  i.  e.  this  person.  See  on  v.  4  above. — ^Evtinmip  teh  wfjAjaaf 
etiteiv,  hefore  kU  angeU,  The  idea  is  that  God  in  heaven  is  smreonded 
(and  so  the  Scriptures  represent  him)  with  numberless  hosts  of  angels. 
In  presence  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  supreme  Majest  j,  the  names  of 
believers  will  be  acknowledged.  Comp.  Rev.  1:  4,  and  the  remarks 
there  made;  also  Mark  8:  38.  Luke  9:  26.  12:  8.  1  Tbn.  5:  21.  But 
perhaps  (probably  as  it  seems  to  me)  only  the  preeenee^mffde  are  meant 
here,  as  in  Rev.  1:  4,  comp.  Rev.  8:  2. 

(7)  And  to  the  angel  (yf  the  ehureh  in  Philadelphia  wiite :  Thna  nith  he  whe 
ia  holy  and  true ;  who  hath  the  key  of  David ;  who  openeth  and  no  one  ahnttethi 

and  Bbutteth  and  no  one  openeth. 

*0  J/fo^—  ttiin^,  a  title  of  the  Godhead,  Hosea  11:  9.  Heb.  S:  3, 
and  ^"7^7  th'Tff  passim.-^'0  aXti^itog  is  a  different  way  of  expressing 
the  same  idea  which  fMJtqtvg  msrog  expresses  in  1:  5,  L  e.  he  who  will 
perfbim  att  his  piomises  or  ke^  his  word. 
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Tlyr  jiJl«&  tw  JecM,  lit  Rev.  5s  5  Hie  Memiak  is  called  ij  ^m 
^{Wfif  i.  e.  a  ro^i-^prmU  or  rM^-f Aoo^  of  David ;  and  in  Rev.  2f :  16^ 
i}  ^^a  nui  to  yhoe  Javtdy  ik9  root-shoot  and  offspring  of  David,  J.  «• 
tiie  son  of  David ;  the  expreflsion  being  poetical.  In  Lnke  1:  32  ib» 
angel  GaMel  aanoances  to  Mary,  that  <  the  Lord  Grod  will  give  to  the 
diild  about  to  be  born,  the  throne  of  David  his  fadier.'  I  take  the 
flense  to  be  die  same  here ;  although  the  mode  of  expression,  key  of 
Deand,  is  evidentiy  borrowed  from  Is.  29:  22,  where,  in  the  same  words 
which  ate  here  employed,  dominion  over  the  house  of  Judah,  like  to  that 
of  David,  is  promised  to  Eliakim  the  eon  of  Hilkiah.  The  metaphor  of 
liie  keff  stands  there  connected  with  the  house  of  David,  whidi  makes 
the  meaning  obvions.  Access  to,  and  control  over,  the  house  of  David, 
i.  e.  the  regal  house  or  palace,  is  plainly  designated  by  the  key  ;  in  other 
words,  refftd  Sonunum  is  the  meaning.  Here,  the  word  house  is  omitted, 
wMefa  makes  the  meaning  less  obvious.  The  words  which  foMow :  i 
(Kpotyeip  . . .  infolysi  designate,  of  course,  complete  and  entire  control) 
L  e.  supreme  dominion.  One  who  had  this  power  over  a  house,  would 
have  the  supreme  control  of  it.  So  here ;  the  Messiah,  who  is  o  ayio^ 
jcoi  0  aktf&wogj  has  power  to  perform  all  his  promises,  for  his  control  is 
supreme  and  entire.  So  in  1:  18,  ixto  tag  xXeXg  tov  Saratov  mu  ro9 
fdovy  L  e.  I  have  supreme  control  over  the  regions  of  death,  or  the 
worid  of  the  dead. — KTieir  (f¥om  xXelg)  makes  an  anomalous  contraction 
(for  xXetda)  in  the  Accusative  singular ;  so  in  the  plural  xh>tg  for  HXet- 
dag ;  see  Buttm.  §  58. 

($  I  know  tky  worki;  behoM,  I  have  let  before  thee  an  open  door,  which  no 
man  eaa  ahnt;  heoauK  Ihou  haat  aome  little  aU«ngtfa,  and  beat  kept  ay  word^ 
Vid  hiut  not  denied  my  name. 

Open  deer  has  an  evident  reference  to  the  phraseoiogy  of  the  pra^ 
eeding  verse,  L  e.  to  the  keys,  on  which  depend  the  opening  and  the 
shutting.  Aa  it  plainly  means  ^e  enjoyment  of  some  privilege,  (for  as 
open  fi£cN)r  most  mean  ready  and  easy  access  to  any  plaee),  in  its  preseat 
eonnection,  it  most  of  course  signify  the  easy  and  abundant  attainnwn* 
of  privileges  and  blessings.  If  the  question  be  asked :  ¥rhat  are  these 
blessings  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be  plainly  given  in  the  9th  and  10th 
verses,  vis.,  (1)  Their  Jewish  persecutors  will  be  made  to  hnrabla 
themsehres,  and  to  confess  the  Saviour's  protecting  power.  (2)  The 
ehorch  at  Philadelphia  shaH  but  lightly  experience  the  trials  which  art 
coming  upon  the  world  around  them.  To  sum  up  all  here  promised  m 
one  sentence:  'I  will  humble  thy  persecutors,  and  mitigate  for  thea 
trials  to  which  the  chorehes  in  general  are  exposed.' 

Perhaps  the  trc^>ical  hmguage  of  an  open  door  night  be  exphioed 
wHIi  matt  hdMtf  by  iwenuig  the  otder  in  which  wa  cono^ve  of  the 
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UefltiagB  that  are  to  be  bestowed.  We  have,  in  the  {»«oediBg  vUsWf 
SBgarded  the  matter  in  the  light  of  ^  easy  and  free  aooeas  to  pantivt 
blessings ;'  bat  would  not  the  context  rather  lead  us  to  intequret  open 
door  as  having  respect  to  a  liberation  from  a  state  of  bondage  or  danger  ? 
Tlus  church  is  to  be  kept  from  the  trials  which  are  to  overtake  others* 
A  ready  way  of  escape  will  be  proffered  to  them,  L  e.  an  open  door  is 
set  before  them.  In  substance,  this  amounts  to  the  same  as  the  pre- 
oeding  method  of  interpretation ;  but  we  make  a  somewhat  different 
application  of  the  tropical  language. 

Ewald  interprets  it  of  a  promise  to  multiply  converti  to  the  church, 
appeaUng  to  Aete  14:  27.  1  Cot.  16:  9.  2  Cor.  2:  12.  CoL  4:  3.  No 
doubt,  open  door  might  designate  an  enlarged  power  of  making  con- 
verts ;  but  the  context  here  has  told  us  what  is  meant,  so  that  we  are 
not  at  hbeity  to  devise  another  meaning,  however  possible  or  even 
probable.  On  the  other  hand,  Eichhorn  and  Heinrichs  interpret  cpeti 
door  of  easy  access  to  the  heavenly  temple  or  palace,  at  all  times.  In 
itself  this  meaning  is  not  objectionable ;  but  the  context,  as  has  been 
remarked,  points  us  to  a  different  interpretation.  Yitrin^  gives  it  a 
little  different  turn  from  Ewald :  <  I  will  give  thee  free  access  to  preach- 
ers and  all  the  means  of  grace,  and  will  increase  thee,  although  thou 
art  now  small  or  few  in  number ;'  (for  so  he  construes  ou  (uhquv  Sxtts 
dvpofuv).  This  is  a  meaning  not  improbable  in  itself;  but  the  context 
forbids  it  here.     Vs.  9, 10,  are  plainly  epexegetical  of  dvQ4i»  dvs^iumpr. 

As  to  ott  fuxQOLp  ixBis  dwcifuVf  the  question  seems  to  be,  whether  it 
applies  to  the  small  numbers  of  the  church,  or  to  the  spiritual  energy 
and  life  which  they  possess.  Most  of  the  leading  expositors  refer  it  to 
itefiwnesi  ofnumben,  making  dvrafut  equivalent  to  number  or  quand* 
ty.  So  the  preceding  interpreters ;  and  so  in  Rob.  Lex.  and  othersi 
That  diwafus  may  mean  abundance  (comp.  V^n),  is  plain  from  Bev.  18: 
8  ;  but  in  this  passage  such  a  tropical  meaning  is  not  forced  upon  the 
word  by  the  context.  No  other  example  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  the 
N.  Testament ;  and  this  idone  seems  hardly  adequate  to  justify  the  in- 
terpretation which  we  are  examining.  The  phrase  itself— a  small 
abundance^^proffers  something  that  seems  incongruous  and  rather  for- 
bidding. Hence  I  must  side  with  our  English  version :  ^  Thou  hast  a 
little  strength,''  by  which,  as  I  presume,  the  translaton  meant  to  desig- 
nate the  spiritual  condition  of  the  church  at  Philadelphia.  The  objec- 
tioa  to  this  may  be  comprised  in  the  question :  How  can  a  IMe  strength 
be  a  reason  for  bestowing  the  blessings  upon  them,  which  are  promised 
in  the  sequel  ?  Plainly  not  a  good  reason,  I  admit,  in  ease  we  are  to 
regard  the  expression  as  a  positive  declaration  amounting  to  this :  '  Thou 
hast  but  a  little  strength;'  for  this  would  be  matter  of  accusation, 
iaatead  of  pxomise.    But  I  do  not  interpFet  the  phrase  in  this  way. 
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I  r^^ard  it  as  a  htirtig^  i.  e.  a  softened  mode  of  ezpreaskm  in  a  kind  of 
negative  form,  which  implies  mooh  more  than  the  words  strictly  taken 
wottkl  seem  to  import  This  is  a  favourite  figore  or  mode  of  expression 
In  these  seven  epistles ;  comp.  2:  2,  8, 13,  24.  8:  5, 12,  16,  and  the  lasl 
clause  of  the  verse  before  us.  What  has  he  said  to  the  chnieb  at  Sar* 
dis  ?  A  ex^ff  el,  i.  e.  thou  art  destitnte  of  due  spiritual  life  or  activity. 
As  the  opposite  of  this,  what  says  he  in  the  present  case  ?  MutQwif  iiBig 
9vpafuPi  i.  e.  thou  hast  some  energy.  But  why  does  he  not  speak  in 
the  potitive  form,  and  say  fjieyalt^?  Because  the  church  were  proba- 
bly not  entitled  to  commendation  so  high.  They  were  not  in  the  high* 
est  state  of  action ;  but  they  had  steadfastly  adhered  to  their  Christian 
profession,  and  they  had  never  become  recusants,  notwithstanding  all 
their  trials.    Hence  the  promises  which  are  made  to  them  in  the  sequel. 

That  the  speaker  means  to  say  something  in  the  way  of  oommenda** 
tien,  in  the  clause  before  us,  I  cannot  weU  doubt;  for  Uiis  the  tenor  of 
the  discourse,  and  the  two  succeeding  clauses  that  are  annexed  to  fcix* 
^1^  ixeiff  divaftw,  indicate.  If  we  suppose  a  Xitotriq  in  the  case  before 
us,  tlien  we  have  this  sentiment :  '  Thou  hast  some  portion  of  Christian 
vigour,  hast  kept  my  word,'  etc.  Much  less  congruous  does  the  other 
mode  of  interpretation  appear  to  me ;  although  I  deny  not  its  possibility. 

'Et^Qifaag  in  the  sense  of  *rqxo ,  obeyed^  watchfully  ob9trved,'-^j46yw 
means  whatever  he  has  declared^  i.  e.  all  his  prescriptions  or  commands. 
— Ovx  iT^f^flo,  thou  hast  not  denied.  When  the  heathen  or  Jews 
brought  Chrisdans  before  the  civil  magistrates,  and  accused  them  of 
practising  a  reHgio  non  Ketta,  they  were  required  to  renounce  and  de* 
nounce  the  name  of  Christ  The  church  of  Philadelphia  had  refused 
to  do  this.  They  had  met  persecution  and  danger  with  steadfastness 
and  with  constancy.— -^OfOfia  may  be  taken  here  as  above,  f.  e.  to  ovofAa 
HW  may  be  regarded  as «—  ^/.  A  good  reason,  however,  for  a  some- 
what different  explanation  is,  that  ivofMt  is  empk>yed  here  because 
Christians  were  called  upon,  in  persecution,  to  renounce  their  name  as 
Christians,  as  well  as  their  faith  in  Christ  This  name  the  church  at 
Fhfladelphia  had  not  renounced. 

(9)  Bekold,  I  will  esuse  tbow  who  ave  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who  say  tiiat 
they  are  Jews  (and  yet  are  not),  but  speak  falsely — behold  I  will  make  them  come 
and  do  homage  before  thy  feet,  and  know  that  1  have  loved  thee. 

Jidv^u  >«  *)n}  ,/aciam,  ponamy  Itnll  ccwse^  or  I  will  so  arrange  this 
matter.  After  didwfu  we  must  mentally  supply  aviavgi  which  makes 
its  appearance  below  after  noi^am. — ^Ex  expresses  (with  avtavg  implied) 
Sk  partitive  sense,  or  rather  it  indicates  the  source  whence  avtov^,*  flows, 
viz.,  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  Such  a  meaning  of  ix  is  common  in  the 
New  Testament;  see  Bob.  JLex.  ex  h*  Comp.  also  Ges*  Heb.  Lex«  ya. 
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•ooors.  Tke  speaker  Bieaas  to  mjj  tkat  howevor  nmeh  thcj  maj  1 
•f  their  seal  or  their  naniey  thej  are  not  Jewi  in  tke  true  and  noble 
•enae  of  that  wonL  Comp.  John  8:  83,  89,  40.  Tmt  JLc/omM^,  Geni* 
iive  phiral,  oonoord  ad$m9um  with  the  noan  of  nudtttode  mmajmf^g. 

!/dov  nov^aio  mtwg  fesiunee  the  senteDce  whieh  had  been  aaspended 
hj  intermediate  malter,  and  exchanges  the  did»fu  of  the  irsl  ckoee  for 
the  more  ezptieit  verb  nm!^am.~lta  i^^wsi  k.  r.  A.,  equivalent  to  the 
Infinitive  modes  ^miv  and  n^o6xvfBw^  N.  Teat  Qramm.  §  162.  &  Note 
2.  n^mmm  has  the  generic  sense  d[faUmg  prtmtraU  or  dnnjf  Aon»- 
^w  ;  and  this  homage  maj  be  either  to  God  or  man.  In  the  former 
ease,  it  is  tpirUwd  wnMpy  in  the  hitter,  it'is  eivU  hamof^.  The  lexH 
eons  under  mx^  and  ni^oampw  will  supfdj  examples  of  both.  The 
idea  of  wanMp  here,  in  the  tpiriiual  sense,  is  out  of  qoestioo.  Proe- 
tration  of  enemies  as  merely  humbled  and  subdued,  in  this  case,  is  all 
thai  can  be  meant.  Ewald  supposes  that  the  e^ttmnum  of  these  en^ 
nies  is  in^ed.  FoasiUj  it  is ;  but  this  meaning  is  not  a  necessary 
one.  Enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  speaker,  that  the  eaenuea  of  the 
ohurch  at  Philadelphia  are  to  be  humbled  and  abased  before  hia  faith- 
ful servants.  It  might  be  hoped,  indeed,  that  soeh  a  frame  of  mind 
would  lead  them  on  still  further  to^reeognise  the  power  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Comp.  Is.  60:  14.  49:  23. 

Kiu  yv^ffw  . .  •  <re  »-  yiwpm  Inf.,  as  above  in  the  case  ^n^xvpw. 
The  meaning  is,  that  the  elevation  of  the  Christian  caose  and  the 
humiliation  of  its  enemies  shall  be  such,  that  those  enemies  will  be  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  the  special  power,  protection,  and  kind  r^j^aid 
ef  the  great  Head  of  the  church  toward  Christians. 

(10)  Beeanse  thoa  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience,  I  aleo  will  keep  thee 
ftom  the  hour  of  temptation,  which  it  coming  on  all  the  workl,  to  try  thoae  who 
dwell  on  the  earth. 

Tor  Xoyor  t^€  vnofi&t^^  fjiov,  i.  e.  mj  command  to  exercise  patience 
under  trials ;  vnofioi^(i  fwv  appears  to  mean,  tke  pcttience  whieh  Ire- 
quire.  Eichhom  and  Heinrichs  construe  these  words  as  the  Gen,  of 
sitniKtude,  i.  e.  patience  such  as  I  have  exhibited ;  but  the  sense  above 
given  better  accords  with  iT^Qt^ade  (wv  tor  Xoyov  in  v.  8. 

Kal  08  r^^i^dm,  Iwdl  keep  in  another  sense,  i.  e.  preserve  ;  so  that 
there  is  here  an  anianaelane  with  the  precofing  it^^ifog, — *'Si^ff  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  generic  sense,  viz.  eeasoHj  Hme,  perML-^IIeii^fioS 
here  in  the  sense  of  temptation^  L  e.  temptation  (in  this  case)  to  recant 
the  Christian  profession,  because  of  the  sufferings  of  which  it  was  the 
occasion  in  times  of  persecution. 

MeUavinjg  iozta^cu,  %$  eiout  to  omne,  or  irbidi  li  speedily  eomingr 
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for  80  fiOXn  vmBSty  nguifiM)  being  emplojed  to  designate  the  pvoxH 
Duite  fnlive. — Oixwiuniw  ihns^  th$  whde  world;  oomp.  naaav  f^  6^- 
7Wifpinf9  in  Luke  2: 1,  where  poesibfy  it  means  JudBCL^  but  probably  tlM 
wliole  Boman  empire.  At  any  rate,  the  pbrase  is  often  used  indefinitely 
fiNT  a  wide  extent  of  eoimtry ;  and  so  it  may  designate  the  whole  Roman 
empire*  Here  the  most  probable  meaning  is  tiie  same,  or  at  least  the 
whole  region  of  the  Roman  Asia  Minor,  or  the  whole  country  around 
the  region  of  Philadelphia.  So  the  Yy»fsf%  or  ban  of  the  Hebrews.— 
nuQJuMUy  LifinitiTe,  defines,  or  expresses  the  purpose  or  end  to  be  ao» 
oompUshed.  N.  Test.  Gfamm.  { 162.  4. — KoftfHufArtas  ifii  ttfi  yfjg^ 
L  e.  the  temptadoii  or  trial  coming  upon  the  inhabitantB  o^  the  hind ;  this 
phrase  being  added  for  the  sake  o(  more  ample  specification.  F^g  is 
most  evidently  here  synonymous  with  oixovfumjs^  oXt^g,  and  Harowovrreif 
mlnjgY^giBA  common  Hebraistie  idiom  fbr  designating  the  ttthMtanU 
of  a  country. 

Meaning:  'I  will  exempt  you  from  the  serere  trials  of  persecution 
which  will  be  experienced  by  aU  the  countries  around  you,  or  I  wiH 
mitigate  these  trials.'  This  showv,  that  an  active  and  widespread  per- 
secution was  then  either  going  on  or  about  to  go  on,  and  was  still  to  be 
continued,  when  this  book  was  written.  Of  course  this  brings  up  the 
inquiry,  whether  the  Apocalypse  must  not  have  been  written  during 
Nero's  life ;  fyr  irh/m  he  died  the  persecutioB  ceased  immediately,  as  all 
agree. 

(11)  I  am  coming  quiokly ;  hold  fast  what  thou  hast,  that  no  one  majr  take 
away  thy  crown. 

Kqutu  o  exsigf  keep  steadfast  in  thy  firm  and  hitherto  unwavering 
faith.  Do  this  Ua  fiijdetg  Xa^^  tor  otiijpafop  (To«,  in  order  that,  or  so 
that,  none  shall  deprive  you  of  your  proffered  reward.  Christiaas  were 
encouraged  with  the  promise  of  their  being  made  king$  and  prietU  to 
God,  In  either  case  a  mitre  or  crowriy  (see  the  splendid  image  in  2: 17), 
would  belong  to  them. — Mtjdeif  Id^^  expresses  the  same  sense  as  the 
passive  voice  may  not  be  taken  atray,  >»  (a^  avaiQ^&idy  for  ^i;/diiV  is  the 
indef.  Norn. — Aa^i(iy  take  away ;  so  Matt  5:  40.  Rev.  6:  4.  So  the 
Hebrew  njA ;  see  both  words  in  the  lexicons.  The  idea  i^  that  pen^ 
veranee  is  essential  to  the  final  reward  of  Christians. 

(12)  He  who  overcometh— I  will  make  him  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  Ood, 
and  he  shall  no  more  ^o  out;  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  God, 
ftnd  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God,  of  the  new  Jerusalem  which  cometh  down 
o«t  of  heaTen  ftom  my  Ood,  and  my  new  name. 

not^aa  aito9  otvXop  Ewald  compares  with  Is.  22:  23  for  illustra- 
tion, this  b^g  the  sequel  of  the  passage  referred  to  in  v.  7  above ;  see 
commentary  on  that  Terse.    There  the  prophet  Isaiah  speiaks  of  Elia- 
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kim,  as  about  to  become  ^  a  nail  in  a  sure  place,  and  aho  a  glorioos 
tiirone ;"  see  a  kindred  expression  in  Ezra  9:  8,  9.  To  me  it  seems 
more  natural  and  easy  to  adopt  die  familiar  view  of  Paul  and  Peter 
(1  Cor.  3:  16,  17.  6:  19.  2  Cor.  6:  16.  1  Pet  2:  5),  which  represents 
Christians  as  parts  of  a  great  temple  or  spiritual  building,  of  trhich  Christ 
is  the  chief  corner  stone.  If  the  metaphor  is  carried  dirough  with  cod- 
sistencj,  such  a  temple  must  of  course  be  supposed  to  have  (rrvZoi,  pil- 
larg.  These  are  a  conspicuous,  ornamental,  and  highlj  useful  part  of 
the  temple.  What  pillars  are  then  to  a  temple  literally  consid^ed,  the 
like  will  such  Christians  as  those  in  Philadelphia  be,  in  the  spiritual 
temple  built  by  the  Saviour.  The  principal  idea  is  plain,  and  very 
striking.  The  promise  is  tp^eiciy  on  the  ground  that  the  virtues  in  ques- 
tion are  speciaL  Comp.  GaL  2:  9,  where  ctihn  has  a  kindred  sense. 
That  the  idea  of  steadfatineis  lies  at  the  basis  of  all,  is  plain  from  tlie 
context  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Kcu  e^e» ...  en  is  to  be  referred,  not  to  the  piUar^  (for  this  image  is 
completed  with  the  preceding  clause),  but  to  the  many  avrif,  L  e.  to  him 
who  overoometh.  He  shall  never  mare  go  outy  i.  e.  never  depart  from, 
or  be  removed  from,  the  temple  in  which  he  is  stationed.  He  shall  there 
occupy  a  steadfast  and  a  constant  place.  See  the  like  sentiment  in 
John  6:  37.  10:  28,  29.  1  John  2:  19. 

Kcu  ygaifm  in  avjoff  L  e.  upon  the  man,  the  conqueror.  Inscrip- 
tions, indeed,  were  often  made  upon  pillars  ;  but  ov  ft^  il^ik^  cannot 
well  be  predicated  of  a  pillar.  Inscriptions  were  also  made  upon  mtn, 
and  upon  parts  of  their  costume ;  see  Rev.  7:  3.  22:  4.  14: 1,  where  the 
servants  of  God  have  njmb  marked  on  ihm  forehectds  or  rsJiher  frontlets. 
So  the  fbllowers  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  Rev.  13: 16.  14: 11.  19: 
20.  20:  4.  I  take  the  imagery  here  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in 
Bev.  2:  17,  where  the  new  name  inscribed  on  a  splen^d  diamond  in 
firont  of  the  mitre  or  crown  is  mentioned.  In  2:  17  only  the  new  name^ 
i.  e.  the  name  of  the  Saviour  or  Logos,  is  mentioned ;  for  there  the  com- 
parison is  made  simply  with  the  mitre  of  the  Jewish  high  priests  which 
had  but  one  name  inscribed  upon  it.  Here  the  speaker  enlarges  the 
idea,  and  comprehends  the  name  of  Jehovah,  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  21:  2),  and  also  the  new  name,  viz.  that  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
name  of  God  inscribed  on  one's  forehead,  designates  the  generic  idea  of 
one  devoted  to  objects  and  purposes  spiritual  and  heavenly ;  the  name 
of  the  New  Jerusalemy  marks  the  peculiar  city  to  which  the  conqueror 
belongs ;  the  new  name  is  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Christians  as 
such,  to  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  With  such  a  distinction 
impressed  on  him,  or  at  least  borne  upon  the  frontlet  of  his  mitre,  the 
conqueror  would  be  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  all  as  entitled  tp 
his  plape  in  the  New  Jerusalem. 
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Keuf^g  'iBQOVffttX^fi ;  see  the  splendid  description  in  Rev.  %l:  10  seq. 
The  idea  of  a  heavenly  city  and  temple,  or  rather  of  a  city  the  whole  of 
Which  is  itself  like  a  temple  (Rev.  21:  22),  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  New 
Testament;  see  Rev.  zxi.  Rev.  22: 14.  Heb.  11: 10,  16.  12:  22.  13: 
14.'  PMl.  a?  20,  where  noXirevfia  means  citizenship.  Gal.  4:  26  al.— 'H 
xatixfittlvovaa  x.  r.  A.,  so  in  Rev.  21:  2,  where  it  is  considered  as  a 
splendid  appendage  of  the  new  earth  which  is  lo  be  created,  at  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things.  To  indicate  its  heavenly  or  spiritaal  na- 
ture, it  is  represented  as  descending  from  God  oat  of  heaven.  As  a 
citizen  of  this  glorious  and  eternal  city,  the  conqueror  in  question  is  to 
wear  its  insignia  or  badges. — To  opofid  (aov  to  yccuvov,  see  on  2:  17. 
The  Saviour's  name,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  is  designated  by  this. 
— ^As  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  17  xara^oupovaa  (Nom.  instead 
of  the  normal  Gen.)  see,  in  respect  to  this  idiom  which  is  somewhat 
common,  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  172. 1,  also  Vol.  I.  p.  284  seq. 

(14)  And  to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Laodicea  wtlte :  Thai  laith  the  Amen, 
the  faithful  and  true  witness,  the  beginning  [head,  prince]  of  the  creation  of  God. 

'0  u^fiijv  signifies  the  same  as  that  which  is  immediately  after  subjoin- 
ed, viz.  marog  xai  dXfjOivog;  see  on  fiuQtvg  mffzos  in  1:  5.  The  ol> 
ject  of  employing  these  designations  here  seems  to  be,  to  remind  the 
church  addressed  that  the  comminations  of  its  Lord  and  Master  are  to 
be  believed,  as  well  as  his  promises.  See,  on  similar  repetilions  in  He^ 
brew  and  Greek,  Vol.  I.  p.  230. 

'H  oQXTi  r^g  xTtcscog  has  been,  as  might  be  expected,  a  subject  of  con- 
test among  critics,  on  account  of  its  application  to  Christ.  (1)  It  has 
been  compared  with  0  TTQforiroxog  roar  vzxq^v  in  1:  5,  and  so  made  to 
mean  the  first  of  the  new  spiritual  creation^  i.  e.  the  first  in  order  of  those 
raised  from  the  dead.  But  if  this  was  the  writer's  meaning,  would  ha 
not— must  he  not — ^have  said:  aQxi^tw  iyBysQiiivtav  ix  rcJv  9Sxq^v1 
And  even  this  would  have  been  a  unique  expression.  There  is  some 
resemblance  however  to  such  a  phraseology,  in  dnaQifj  tm  xexotfuifii* 
f<av  in  1  Cor.  15:  20.  Yet  this  resemblance  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
"  The  first-fruits  of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  "  means,  he  who  is 
first  in  order  raised  from  the  dead ;  while  dgx^  r<av  iysysQfisvfav  ix  rwp 
ptxQ^f  would  mean,  the  Lord  or  King  of  the  dead.  This  is  an  idea 
which  is  not  expressed  in  the  Scriptures,  except  in  such  cases  as  Rom. 
14:  9,  where  universality  of  dominion  is  designated  by  saying,  "that  he 
might  exercise  dominion  over  the  dead  and  the  living."  The  solution 
before  us,  then,  is  not  satisfactory. 

(2)  The  author  of  creation ;  see  StaeudHn's  Moral  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament,  p.  251.    But  although  the  sentiment  thus  conveyed 
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lA  biUical  (John  1:  3.    Heb.  1:  2.    Col.  1: 16),  yet  it  cannot  well  be 
sibown  that  the  word  oi^xi  means  creator  or  author  of  all  things. 

(3)  Thejint  created  being.  So  Ewald,  and  some  others.  Ewald  re- 
fers to  an  alleged  Jewish  opinion,  in  the  apostolic  age,  that  angels  were 
created  before  the  world ;  and  therefore  the  Messiah,  iwbo  was  superior 
to  them,  must  have  been  created  before  angels.  He  thinks  that  Job 
38:  7,  ^  When  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  etc,''  was  the  source  oi 
the  alleged  Jewish  opinion ;  and  such  an  opinion  is  in  fact  found  in 
Grenesis  Parva,  an  apocryphal  Hebrew  book  of  late  origin  mentioned 
by  Jerome,  and  quoted  by  Zonaras,  Lib.  I.  Annal.  p.  4.  The  passa- 
ges respecting  this  may  be  found  in  Fab.  Cod.  Apoc  Y.  Test  L  p.  851. 
Ewald  appeals  also  to  the  Rabbinical  dicta  cited  in  Eisenmenger's  Ent- 
deckt.  Judenthum,  IL  p.  370  seq. ;  but  here,  while  Jalkoth  Hadash  is 
cited  for  such  an  opinion,  one  may  find  also  other  opinions,  viz.  that  the 
angels  were  created  on  the  second  day,  and  on  the  fifth  day,  and  every 
day,  etc. ;  all  of  which  is  accompanied  with  some  gross  and  repulsive 
conceits.  Ewald  also  appeals  to  Suicer's  Thesaurus,  I.  p.  32  seq. ; 
which,  however,  merely  gives  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
during  and  after  the  fourth  century.  Of  the  earlier  fathers  only  Ori- 
gen  is  cited ;  and  he  held  that  angels,  and  indeed  all  pure  intelligent 
substances,  were  created  nqo  toip  aiiaf^v,  i.  e.  from  eternity.  So  we 
are  destitute  of  the  proof  requisite  to  establish  such  a  Jewish  opinion  as 
Ewald  appeals  to,  at  the  early  period  in  question.  Even  if  the  Rab- 
bins cited  in  Eisenmenger  had  testified  in  such  a  way  as  Ewald  repre* 
sents,  it  would  be  little  or  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Who  does  not  know, 
that  most  of  the  curious  and  speculative  conceits  which  they  exhibit, 
were  of  Cabbalistic  origin,  and  later  than  the  first  century  ?  * 

*  That  Christ  was  expected  by  the  Jews  to  be  superior  to  the  angels,  ifi  clear 
enough  from  the  manner  of  the  appeal  in  Heb.  i.,  where  the  writer  seems  to  re- 
grard  this  opinion  as  undeniable,  and  speaks  merely  in  the  way  of  confirm injjf  it, 
in  <Mrder  that  he  may  urge  it  upon  his  readers  with  the  more  force.  See  also  Rev. 
19:  10.  1  Pet.  1:  12.  3:  22.  Phil.  2:  10.  Col.  I:  J.')— 17.  2:  10.  Bat  that  Christ 
was  crciUcd  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  (Ewald  asserts  that  the  Jews  ul 
the  Saviour's  time  held  such  an  opinion,  and  that  the  Saviour  himself  at  least 
recognized  it),  is  not  proved  at  all  by  any  of  the  texts  to  whicli  lliis  critic  appeals.  ^ 
1  Pet.  1:  20  Eph.  1:4.  3:  9 — II,  surely  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  he  supposes,  for 
such  a  purpose  ;  for  they  are  quite  foreign  to  it.  And  as  to  Ool.  1:  15,  gr^ocrrJ- 
XPKOf  T^t  xrhtoig^  it  ntust  be  merely  a  constructive  exegesis,  which  can  make  out 
from  this  the  sentiment  in  question.  Does  not  3r(Mordroxo(,  in  \Ib  figurative  senaoi 
(the  literal  sense  is  out  of  question  here),  apply  to  ;;rre7rt/Mcnre  o/'ranA*,  rather 
than  mere  precedence  of  age  or  tiine^  And  is  not  this  the  design  of  Paul  here  ? 
Would  a  writer  like  him  represent  the  Messiah  as  the  Crenior  of  all  things, 
(Eph.  3:  9.  1  Cor.  &.  6.  Col.  1:  16,  17),  and  then  say  that  he  was  himself  created, 
i,  0.  was  a  mere  creaturn?  So  long  as  the  passage  in  Col.  1:  15  is  fairly  sascep- 
|H)lo  of  pother  sense  than  that  which  Ew^ld  gives  it,  so  long,  with  sucii  Ti^wa 
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(4)  The  hfginning  (in  the  active  sense)  of  the  creation,  I.  e.  the  Cre* 
Btor  of  all  things ;  scarcelj  differing  from  No.  2  above.  So  Vitringa 
and  many  others.  This  would  be  a  metonyraical  use  of  the  word,  put- 
ting the  eflfect  for  the  cause,  i.  e.  the  beginning  of  the  creation  for  him 
i7ho  caused  it  to  begin.  I  will  not  say  that  this  is  an  impossible  sensa 
of  the  phrase<!)1ogy ;  bat  surely  we  should  adopt  such  an  exeg^^sis  only 
by  virtue  of  some  plain  necessity ;  for  in  such  a  case  only  could  we 
adopt  it  with  any  good  degree  of  satisfaction.  But  m  the  present  case, 
another  and  more  obvious  meaning  is  possible,  and  one  more  conformed 
to  the  ttms  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament     For, 

(5)  JiQifi  is  often  used  for  preemuience^  princedom,  and  also  (very 
naturally)  for  rulers,  princes;  Luke  20:  20.  Luke  12:  11.  Tit.  3:  1. 
Eph.  1:  21.  3:  10.  6: 12.  Col.  2:  10,  15.  1  Cor.  15:  24.  Rom.  8:  38. 
Col.  1:  16.  See  also  Josephus  and  Xen.,  for  like  usage,  in  Rob.  Lex, 
Why  then,  when  we  have  the  aQ^otp  ifiv  ^aiXeatv  before  us  of  1:  5 

before  me,  shoald  I  be  disposed  to  give  it  a  sense  differing  from  his  method  of 
construction. 

It  is  true,  that  some  of  the  Rabbins,  taking  M?c.  5:  2  as  the  basis,  **  His  j^oingt 
forth  art!  from  everlasting,'*  have  said  that  the  Messiah  was  created  before  the 
world ;  see  Eisentneng.  I.  p.  316.  But  then  the  same  Rabbies  Diake  the  Law,  the 
Temple,  and  Paradise,  etc.,  eternal  in  the  same  sense.  All  this  moreover,  i.  e. 
this  in  such  a  shape,  is  of  the  later  8])ecu1ation.  That  Christ  would  have  a  nature 
which  existed  before  the  world  was,  is  plain  enough  froin  the  texts  above  cited, 
Which  show  that  he  was  tJie  Creator  of  the  worlds ;  but  that  this  nature  was  it* 
aeif  a  created  one, — thtU  is  qaite  another  question,  see  John  1:  3.  Rom.  9:  5. 
Rev.  1:  17.  2:  8.  See  also  A^cens.  Is.  9:  5,  "  He  who  turned  thee  back  again  is 
thj  Lord  God,  the  Lord  Christ,  who  will  be  called  in  the  world,  Jtsus.''  So 
too  in  Enoch  48:  3 — 6,  "  Before  the  sun  and  the  signs  were  created,  before  the 
stars  of  heaven  were  formed,  his  name  was  inrcked  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
of  spirits.  .  .  .  The  Elect  and  the  Ccmcealed  One  existed  in  his  [God's]  presence, 
kefvre  the  \oorld  was  created^  and  forever,''^  Comp,  Enoch  61:  10, "  Kings,  princet, 
and  all  who  posse w  the  earth,  shall  glorify  kim  [the  Messiah]  who  has  dominion 
over  all  things,  him  who  was  concealed  ;  for  from  the  beginning  the  Son  of  Man 
existed  in  secret,  whom  tiie  Most  High  preserved  in  the  presence  of  his  power 
and  revealed  to  the  elect."  (v.  13.)  "  All  shall  pray  to  him,  and  petition  him  for 
mercy.'*  Such  passages  make  it  clear,  indeed,  what  the  Jews  thought  of  the 
•Mtemmrulaiu  existence  of  Christ ;  but  not  a  word  in  all  this  of  his  being  created^ 
«r  being  created  before  the  angels. 

Why  should  we  then,  or  how  can  we  with  propriety,  adopt  the.opinton  of 
Ewald,  that  offx^  rfc  xrio^w^  means  the  first  created  beins[f  If  this  meaning  had 
been  intended,  would  not  the  writer  have  said  :  nffMro^  Trrfyrc/y  xrtofidTioVy  or 
TTQMTo^  Twv  XTtodivTvjy  ?  And  farther  ;  as  6  fidffvvg  o  niaro^  here  is  plainly  taken 
from  Rev.  1:  5,  and  ther<!,  in  connection  with  this  phrase,  stands  a  OQx^tv  rwv 
faoOJoiv  rrfi  y^^  is  it  not  evident  that  the  writer  had  this  in  his  mind  here,  and 
that  he  has  repeated  the  same  sentiment  merely  with  some  small  modification^ 
i.  e.  he  hM  used  the  abslrasi  &(fxi  instead  of  the  concrete  ^x^tv,  and  has  made 
the  extent  of  tb^  dominion  (now  designated  by  r^  xriaeatt  tov  "dsov)  wider  tbao 
before  (in  1:  5),  when  he  merely  said  :  rs)^  fiaoiUvjp  Xfjq  ytjgi 
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wkere  such  a  sense  is  oertain,  should  we  hesitate  to  give  Uio  like  sense 
here,  vi£^  Head  or  Lord  of  the  creaiion  of  God  f  Not,  as  Wetsteuif 
Eichhorn,  and  others,  Ifead oftht  church;  for  then  it  vould  be :  TifS 
Keuvijg  xtiae^gtov  &eov,  GaL  6:  15^  2  Cor.  5:  17.  But  here  we  may 
give  the  phrase  a  more  enlarged  sense,  like  that  in  Phil.  2:  9—11,  Bead 
rfthe  whole  creation.  This  is  sorely  firmer  ground  than  that  of  Yi- 
tringa. 

(15)  1  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot.  1  would  that  thou 
wert  either  cold  or  hot ! 

Cold  would  imply  a  state  absolutely  unchristian,  ffot  here  means  a 
fervid  and  zealous  state,  such  as  the  times  and  circumstances  then  imperi- 
ously demanded  of  Christians.  ''OqisXov  «=  utinam,  in  reality  Aor.  II  of 
oqp€(lo),  used  in  epic  poetry  and  the  later  Greek  as  a  particle,  instead  of 
the  regular  form  of  the  verb,  which  would  be  mcfeXov,  It  is  followed  by 
the  Indie,  or  Opt.  Griesbach  reads  {^  here,  Subj. ;  but  the  Subj.  is  not 
appropriate  to  this  particle,  and  therefore  ^$  is  the  better  reading. 

(16)  So  then,  because  thou  art  luk«-warm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  f  will  ▼<>- 
■lit  tliee  out  of  my  mouth, 

Xkiagog  here  designates  tepid,  i.  e.  like  tepid  water,  which  is  odioos 
to  the  palate  and  provokes  vomiting.  The  imagery  is  intensely  strong 
and  denotes  high  disgust  at  the  state  of  indifference  in  which  the  Laodi- 
eean  church  were.  This  balancing  between  Christ  and  the  wwld,  when 
dangers  press  and  difficulties  are  frequent  and  formidable,  is  not  allow- 
ed to  the  soldiers  of  the  cross.  When  they  enlist  under  the  banner 
of  their  great  Captain,  they  enlist  for  service,  not  for  the  sake  of  fur- 
loughs. 

One  is  tempted  also  to  make  another  i^iplication  of  the  sentiment  here, 
which  however  probably  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  This  is,  thai 
when  we  hear  some  persons  protesting  against  the  use  of  hot  or  cold  drinks, 
as  ruinous  to  health,  and  insisting  on  the  teptdy  we  may  reply :  The 
Apocalyptist  has  appealed  to  our  very  nature,  as  revolting  at  the  xXicH>6^ 
which  you  recommend.  Should  we  have  been  created  with  such  a  taste* 
if  it  were  in  itself  destructive  ?  Excess  in  drinks  hot  or  cold,  as  excess 
everywhere  else  and  in  all  things,  is  no  doubt  injurious ;  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  a  moderate  use  of  them  is  so. 

(17)  Because  thou  sayeat :  1  am  rich,  and  have  become  wealthy  and  hare  need 
of  nothing,  and  dost  not  know  that  thou  art  wretchec^  and  miserable,  and  poor, 
and  blind,  and  naked ; 

■  Jleyn^  may  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  in  which  g)^^  and  ^Q^  are 
often  used,  viz.,  for  internal  epeahing,  i.  e.  thinking,  imagiiung,  sapposing^ 
etc.    It  matters  but  little,  whether  we  suppose  here  the  Laodicean  diurdb 
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to  bare  rnerdj  tboagkt  in  their  liearts  diat  which  the  sequel  of  the  texl 
exhibits,  or  expressed  themselves  outwardly  to  the  same  effect  The 
latter  case  would  merely  indicate  either  a  little  more  frankness,  or  a  lit- 
tle more  impudence,  as  the  case  might  be. 

nioveiog  in  respect  to  toealth,  property^  or  in  respect  to  spiritual  gifts 
and  graces  ?  The  former,  I  can  scarcely  doubt  There  are  and  have 
been,  indeed,  many  spiritual  boasters  in  the  world ;  but  then  they  are 
for  the  most  part  men  of  an  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind,  and  commonly 
have  much  fervour,  such  as  it  is;  whereas  the  Laodicean  church  are 
plainly  characterized  as  wordling-Christians,  grown  luke-warm  as  to  di- 
irine  things  by  the  eager  pursuit  of  riches.  The  world  is  filled  with  ex- 
amples of  the  same  nature,  at  the  present  hour. — UeTiXovTijxa  only  ren- 
ders the  aflSrmation  more  intense  ;  and  the  following  dau^e  adds  stiQ 
more  to  this  intensity,  viz.,  and  I  have  need  of  nothing.  In  other  words, 
I  have  accumulated  riches  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  my  wants  and  de- 
mres  can  be  gratified. 

'O  taXainoQog  xoi  o  iXeetrog  with  the  article ;  but  nttoj^og  etc  without 
It  The  article  before  iXeeivog^  however,  is  omitted  in  some  Codices, 
probably  because  the  common  principle  in  this  case,  would  seem  to  re- 
quire the  omission ;  for  continuous  nouns  or  adjectives,  connected  and 
coordinate,  usually  omit  the  article  after  the  first  noun  or  adjective ;  N. 
Test  Gramm.  §  89.  9.  But  I  prefer  the  reading  6  eiUeiyotf,  because  I 
regard  the  writer  as  intending  to  lay  some  special  emphasis  or  stress  on 
taXaintoQog  and  iXeeivog ;  which  are  no  doubt  to  be  taken  in  a  spiritual 
sejise.  It  must  be,  that  if  the  Laodiceans  were  in  reality  Christians, 
(and  we  are  not  constrained  to  deny  this),  sfill  they  were  in  such  a  state 
of  spiritual  declension,  that  they  must  after  all  have  been  truly  wretched, 
not  being  able  fully  to  enjoy  either  their  wealth  o^  their  religion.  Hence 
0  talaixcogog  and  o  ileeipog.  For  the  rest ;  nmxos  x.  t,  L,  being  t£^'^- 
out  the  article,  seem  to  admit  of  a  less  intensive  sense,  and  to  denote 
what  is  still  compatible  with  having  some  principle  of  piety,  although  it 
was  then  destitute  of  any  present  active  and  efficient  development  It 
may  be,  that  this  view  of  the  case  requires  too  nice  distinctions ;  yet 
one  can  hardly  imagine  that  all  the  church  at  Laodioea  were  hypocrites, 
tee  ▼.  19,  which  seems  to  forbid  such  a  supposition.  If  they  were  not, 
Ihen  the  three  latter  adjectives  should  be  taken  in  a  comparative  or  mo- 
dified sense.     The  omission  of  the  article  comports  well  with  this. 

Ibrnxog^  spiritually  poor^  in  the  way  of  antithesis  to  the  preceding 
nhfVijiog ;  see  the  like  antithesis  in  2:  9.  Sentiogient :  ^  Whatever 
worldly  possessions  thou  mayest  have,  or  however  abundant  they  are, 
thou  art  poor  in  respect  to  spiritual  gifts  and  graces.' — TvqfXog,  Hind  in 
a  spiritual  respect,  i.  e.  not  discerning  thy  duty,  nor  the  true  nature  and 
exceUence  of  spiritual  acquisitions. — ^Tv/iro^^  nakedy  L  e.  destitute  of 
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the  goodly  vestare  of  a  truly  Christian  Bjnrft,  and  therefore  exposed  by 
thy  oondilion  to  the  eontemptuotis  gaze  of  the  world,  to  whom  thy  incon- 
sistent conduct  must  be  manifest 

(16)  1  counwl  thee  to  procure  of  me  gold  tried  by  fire,  that  thou  may  est  be  rich ; 
and  white  garments,  that  thou  mayegt  put  them  on  and  Uie  shame  of  thy  naked- 
ness  may  not  appear ;  and  eye-salve  to  anoint  thine  eyes,  thai  thou  mayost  see. 

JiyoQaaoi  to  procure  or  obtain  ;  for  the  word  doea  not  always  have 
the  specific  meaning  of  buying  a  thing  by  paying  a  price  for  it ;  see  Is. 
55: 1,  where  *'  he  tliat  hath  no  money ''  is  invited  *<  to  buy  [L  e.  procure 
sustenance]  without  money  and  without  price."  The  g^tu^es  bestowed 
by  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  are  not  bought  by  an  equivalent  price, 
but  are  obtained  ytaja  x^^- 

nmvQ»fitvop  =  pn^x ,  expurgated  by  jire^  Is.  1:  25.  Mai.  3:  2,  3, 
comp.  1  Pet  1:  7.  The  meaning  is :  <  I  counsel  thee  to  procure  of  me 
the  true  and  unadulterated  riches,  i.  e.  spiritual  gifts  and  graces,  so  that 
thou  mayest  be  rich  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.* — 'Ifiaria  kevxa,  see 
on  y.  4  above.  It  is  not  the  vestments  that  wealth  can  procure,  which 
they  need,  but  that  white  linen  which  is  the  righteousness  of  the  saints, 
Rev.  19:  8. — Fviivizrixoi  cov  here  of  course  is  to  be  taken  in  the  spirit- 
ual sense. 

KolXovQWVy  eyesalvey  a  medicament  (lit  construed)  for  sore  or  dis- 
eased eyes.  Here  it  is  the  eyes  of  their  spiritual  understanding  which 
are  meant ;  although  the  imagery  is  taken  from  the  physical  eye. — The 
Saviour  here  proposes  a  remedy  for  all  their  faults,  in  the  gifts  and  the 
graces  which  he  bestows.  He  is  the  source  of  all  spiritual  good  to  the 
believer.  In  and  through  him  are  all  the  blessings  bestowed  which  the 
Christian  needs. 

(19)  Whomsoever  1  lore,  I  reprove  and  chasten  ;  be  lealous,  therefore,  and 
repent. 

This  implies,  of  course,  that  they  were  still  in  some  degree  the  ob- 
jects of  his  love,  as  children;  oomp.  Heb.  12:  € — 8.  Prov.  3:  11,  12. 
— Eav  for  avy  (see  Winer  §  43.  6  in  Note),  which '  makes  q^tXia  (Subj.) 
to  express  a  supposition  or  condition. — I  reprove  and  chasten  or  disci^ 
pline.  This  is  appropriate  here,  because  he  had  just  uttered  words 
of  sharp  rebuke  and  admonition.— Z/yiUio<rof  is  directly  exposed  to  their 
state  of  frigidity  and  indifference ;  q.  d.  rouse  up  to  energetic  GhristiaJi 
action  and  development. — MetoPOtjaoVf  i.  e.  they  must  repent  of  the 
misoonduct  which  he  had  been  reproving.  Comp.  GtL  4:  18. 

(90)  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  one  will  hearken  to  my 
voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him  and  will  »up  with  him,  and  he 
with  me. 

'Earrfxa  used  in  the  Pres.  tense ;  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  136.  3.  c. 
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lilt  Ikaoe  taken  my  statum.  The  iznageiy  here  emplojed  is  that  of 
the  Saviour  as  going  round  among  the  dwellings  of  the  Laodicean 
churches,  and  paying  a  visit  to  each,  and  holding  friendlj  intercourse 
with  the  inmates. — Kqovm  for  yLintfa ;  sometimes  so  in  the  Attic  Greek, 
but  not  very  common ;  see  Lob.  ad  Phryn.  p.  177. 

Eav  tig  dxovaji  rijs  q>omj^*  fiov  refers  to  a  custom  of  the  person  who 
knocked,  to  speak  and  let  it  be  known  by  his  voice  who  he  was ;  comp. 
Acts  12:  13,  14.  Cant  5:  2. — Jci^ryj/aco,  sup.  Supper  was  the  social 
and  the  principal  meal  of  the  ancients ;  comp.  Gren.  19:  1 — 3.  18:  1 — 8. 
Here  the  addition  of  xtu  ovtos  fuz'  ifjiov  shows,  that  the  Redeemer 
would  treat  the  penitent  and  obedient  members  of  this  backslidden 
church  with  the  greatest  condescension  and  kindness.  The  whole  is 
an  image  or  symbol  of  a  feast  (so  to  speak)  in  the  future  world.  Comp. 
Luke  14: 15.  22:  16—18.  Mark  14:  25.  Rev.  19:  9.  Matt  22:  2,  3. 
See  a  kindred  idea,  but  in  a  more  intensive  form,  in  Rev.  3:  21. 

(21)  He  that  conquereth — to  him  will  i  give  to  sit  with  me  on  my  throne, 
eyen  as  I  overcame,  and  am  seated  with  my  Father  on  hii  throne. 

In  2:  7  we  have  roi  nxoirtt . .  .  avrtp,  but  here  o  nxoiv,  i.  e.  the  Norn, 
absolute.  Cases  of  the  like  nature  in  the  0.  Testament  Scriptures  are 
numerous.  They  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  New ;  see  on  v.  5  above. 
— As  to  the  language  and  sentiment,  see  under  1:  6,  where  nearly 
all  the  cases  of  this  nature  are  adduced  and  presented  to  the  view  of 
the  reader.  To  he  seated  on  the  Redeemer's  throne,  is  to  reign  with  him, 
tsvfi^aiktuacu  fUi  avrov;  an  idea,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the 
commentary  on  chap.  1:  6,  which  is  frequent  in  the  O.  Testament  and 
in  the  New.  To  say  the  least,  it  presents  to  our  view  a  most  vivid  and 
striking  image  of  the  future  exaltation  and  glory  of  the  saints.  The 
enthronization  of  the  Redeemer  here  spoken  of,  is  that  which  was 
awarded  to  him  on  account  of  his  having  achieved  the  mediatorial  work. 
In  our  nature  he  then  became  enthroned  and  exalted;  Phil.  2:  5 — IL 
Heb.  1:  3.  jB:  1.  The  like  to  this,  i.  e.  so  far  as  our  nature  and  con- 
dition render  us  capable  of  being  elevated  and  glorified,  will  be  granted 
to  all  who  prove  to  be  final  victors  in  the  contest  with  the  world,  the 
flesli,  and  the  devil. 


General  Remarks  on  the  Seven  Epistles, 

At  the  close  of  the  preceding  particular  examination  of  these  Epistles^ 
it  may  be  not  inapposite  to  make  a  few  suggestions  in  the  way  of  re- 
capitulation or  flomoiary  criticism. 

Nothing  ean  be  phdser,  than  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  speciftc 
design  and  plaa  of  exeeation.     The  mamier  in  which  they  all  commenoa 
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and  dose ;  the  triplicitj  of  their  eontents  (see  Vol.  L  |  7.  p.  183)  ;  the 
hitimate  connection  which  thej  have  with  the  vision  which  precedes 
them,  and  with  the  visions  that  follow  (see  §  25.  p.  484),  thus  demon- 
strating the  unity  of  the  whole  book ;  the  fact  that  they  are  all  so  nearl  j- 
of  the  same  length,  which  shows  a  special  regard  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  a  regular  plan  and  to  the  nature  of  the  book  in  which  they 
were  to  appear — all  these  things  are  obvious  to  the  attentive  readef .  It 
is  quite  plain,  too,  that  all  of  these  epistles  exhibit  incontestible  marks 
of  having  been  written  at  a  time  when  the  churches  addressed  were  ia 
a  slate  of  persecution  and  of  peril,  (see  §  13.  p.  222  seq.J.  Hence  the 
appositeness  of  the  succeeding  parts  of  the  book  to  such  a  state  of 
things.  As  to  the  matter  of  the  epistles,  it  has  been  taxed  with  an  un- 
usual degree  of  severity.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  no  part  of  the  N. 
Testament  exhibits  higher  demands  of  holiness  and  faith  than  this. 
The  standard  of  Christian  morals  and  fidelity  is  exceedingly  elevated 
and  unbending.  But  is  it  not  equally  clear,  that  a  spirit  of  tender  re- 
gard to  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  is  manifested  throughout? 
The  speaker,  or  writer,  is  much  more  prone  to  commend  and  encourage, 
than  to  censure  or  reprove.  Where  he  finds  occasion  to  do  both,  his 
commendations  occupy  the  first  place ;  see  Rev.  2:  2  seq.  2:  13  seq.  2: 
19  seq.  3:  8  seq.  Never  does  he  forget  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  glo- 
rious reward  to  the  faithful  and  obedient,  and  thus  he  encourages  those 
who  were  ready  to  waver.  His  rebukes  are  indeed  awful ;  but  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  heresy  of  Balaam,  which  infected  (as  4(> would 
seem)  three  of  the  churches  (2:  6,  14,  20),  deserved  stem  rebuke.  So 
did  the  stupid  and  listless  state  of  the  church  at  Laodicea,  specially  at 
such  a  time  as  that  In  a  word,  the  whole  shape  of  the  composition 
demonstrates  that  the  mind  which  dictated  it  was  in  a  high  and  intense 
state  of  feeling.  This  portion  of  the  work  belongs  to  a  book,  the  body 
of  which  is  confessedly  poetical,  and  does  itself  naturally  partake,  in  a 
high  degree,  of  the  nature  of  such  a  book. 

I  cannot  help  feeling,  that  when  all  these  considerations  are  taken  into 
view,  that  a  comparison  of  these  epistles  with  the  calm  and  hortatory 
epistles  of  John,  written  on  another  and  different  occasion,  and  in  later 
life,  should  be  made  with  all  due  allowances  for  the  respective  circum- 
stances of  each.  Conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  such  a  comparison, 
adverse  to  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  apocalyptic  epistles.  But  when  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  so  diverse  are  well  weighed,  is  not 
the  oonclttsion  broader  than  the  premises  will  support  ? 

It  lies  on  the  very  face  of  these  epistles,  that  a  great  variety  of  char- 
acter and  circumstances,  in  many  respects,  is  brought  -to  view.  The 
natural  consequence  Is,  a  rich  harvest  of  practical  instraction  to  the 
tlmrcheB  of  every  age.    Well  may  we  say,  with  Paul  on  aaother  oec»- 
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sion :  ^  These  things  happened  nnto  them  for  ensamples ;  and  thej  are 
"wiftten  for  our  admonition,  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  have  come." 
The  question  has  been  raised  and  agitated,  whether  John  sent  a  copy 
of  his  woi^  to  each  of  the  churches  addressed.  Some  have  supposed 
not  only  that  this  was  the  ease,  but  that  the  epistolary  part  was  omitted 
in  each  case,  with  the  exception  of  that  epistle  which  belonged  to  each 
partiailar  church  addressed.  But  the  manner  in  which  these  epistles 
are  all  connected  with  preceding  and  following  parts  of  the  book  and 
with  each  other,  seems  to  forbid  this  supposition.  As  to  the  number  of 
copies  which  John  wrote  out  for  the  churches,  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
ciding ;  nor  is  it  of  any  moment  The  work  is  evidently  encyclical,  in 
its  very  nature ;  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  would  be- 
yond all  doubt  ensure  the  circulation  of  the  book.  It  is  quite  possible, 
perhaps  even  probable,  that  John  occupied  some  of  the  lonely  hours  of 
his  exile,  in  writing  out  several  copies. 


PRINCIPAL  VISIONS  OF  THE  AP0CALYFS;E  :  IV.  1— XXII.  5. 

Oeneral  JSemarh. 

We  come  now  to  the  Principal  Visions,  which  occupy  nearly  all  of  the  re- 
iiykinii|§  fart  of  the  book,  in  which  the  fatare  proapecta  of  the  Christian  church 
am  diaclosed,  and  its  prosperity  and  the  overthrow  of  its  enemies  developed. 
Plain  is  it,  at  first  view,  that  a  disclosure  like  this  would  serve  to  cheer  and  ani- 
mate the  persecuted  and  desponding  churches,  and  contribute  much  to  their  per- 
severance in  the  Christian  faith.  Equally  plain  is  it  also,  that  the  same  disclo- 
sures are  adapted  to  accomplish  a  similar  end,  in  every  age  of  the  church  until 
her  last  and  final  triumph.  No  book,  it  may  well  be  said,  is  better  adapted  to  be 
a  Vade  Meemm  for  the  heralds  of  the  cross,  in  foreign  and  heathen  lands  and 
amidst  trials  and  discouragements,  than  the  book  before  us. 

I  have  named  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work  the  fnrincipal  Visions^  in  the  way 
of  distinction  from  the  vision  in  the  first  three  chapters  or  introductory  part.  1 
do  not,  like  Ewald,  De  Wette,  and  others,  regard  the  second  part  of  the  book  as 
constituting  but  one  continuous  vision,  merely  distinguished  by  some  shifting  of 
the  scenes.  We  may  easily  see,  in  fact,  that  the  scene  is  very  much  changed, 
(comp.  as  examples,  4: 1,  2  and  13: 18;  also  14: 1  with  15: 1 ;  and  these  with 
17:  3.  18: 1) ;  so  that  we  must  at  all  events  assume,  that  there  were  a  number  of 
distinct  and  different,  although  subordinate,  visions.  Sometimes  the  transition 
firom  one  to  the  other  is  noted,  as  in  4: 1.  7: 1.  18: 1 .  19: 1,  by  (urd  tavra;  some- 
times the  transition  is  made  by  the  indication  of  a  new  station  or  sphere  of  vision, 
as  in  12:  18.  17:  3;  and  again  by  the  mere  conjunctive  yet  transitive  particle 
ntti  (which  is  used  like  the  n  in  *tn»l  of  the  Hebrews),  with  the  concurrent  cir- 
cumsUn^s  which  are  related,  as  in  10: 1.  12: 1.  14: 1.  15: 1.  20:  11.  There  is, 
undoubted^,  a  general  vniiy  of  design,  viz.  the  triumph  and  final  glory  of  the 
ehoreh,  and  the  disappointment,  defeat,  and  punishaent  of  all  its  enemies,    ^t 
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the  raboidbttte  ptrto  of  this  are  dwUactly  marked  by  the  natere  of  tbe  eonteaia 
of  the  book,  if  not  by  the  artificial  diTiaions  of  the  writer.  It  aeems  to  lie  opoa 
the  face  of  the  work,  that  there  are  three  great  catastrophes  in  it  (see  §  7  of  Vol.  I.), 
to  which  all  of  the  subordinate  and  intermediate  parts  are  to  be  referred ;  and  that 
the  whole  is  crowned  by  a  view  of  the  complete  accomplishment  of  all  that  was 
intended  in  bringing  about  these  catastrophes,  and  which  had  been  promised  to 
the  faithful  servants  of  God.  The  first  part,  if  we  comprehend  the  general  iDtio> 
d action  to  the  principal  visions,  extends  from  chap.  4:  1  to  the  end  of  cliap.  xi. 
The  second  part  firom  chap.  12: 1  to  the  end  of  chap.  liz.  The  third  part  is  con- 
tained in  chap.  20:  1 — 10;  to  which  is  appended  the  final  results  and  the  future 
glory  of  the  church,  20:  11—21:  5.  These  catastrophes  are  distinctly  marked  by 
their  diverse  matter,  and  by  the  termination  of  each  with  the  overtlirow  of  perse- 
cuting and  formidable  adversaries.  As  to  the  Exodium  as  we  may  name  it,  ehap. 
80:  11—22:  5,  it  exhibits  the  crowniBg  paxt  of  the  whole — ^the  realiiation  of  all 
that  had  been  predicted  and  promised — so  that  here  the  general  unity  of  the  piece 
shines  forth  conspicuously.  The  close  of  the  book,  22:  6  seq.,  is  merely  matter 
pertaining  to  John  and  his  relation  to  his  readers — the  valedictory  oi  one,  who  had 
been  long  and  earnestly  addressing  them  on  topics  of  a  most  interesting  nature. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  economy  of  the  book,  see  Vol.  I.  §  10. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Theophanyy  or  Exordtum  to  the  principal  Vitions. 

The  Apocalyptist  has,  in  respect  to  his  exordium  or  introduction  to  the  princi- 
pal Visions,  followed  the  example  of  Isaiah  an<f  Ezekiel.  The  tktaphanU*  in  Is. 
VI,  where  the  prophet  is  consecrated  to  his  office  or  inaugurated  as  a  see^  and. in 
Eaek.  I,  bear  so-  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  one  before  us,  ttiat  it  is  impossible 
to  mistake  the  similitude.  As  to  the  leading  elements,  however,  in  the  theophany 
recorded  by  John,  tliey  are  not  mere  imitmtions.  The  manner  of  them  is  such  as 
to  show  that  the  writer  thought  for  himself,  although  the  elements  of  thought,  or 
rather  of  eostumey  were  drawn  from  the  ancient  Scriptures.  Their  contents  had 
in  fact  become  a  prominent  part  of  the  very  elements  of  his  own  thoughts.  Yet, 
while  all  this  is  plain  and  undeniable,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  he  has  in 
any  case  merely  copied  them,  or  directly  intended  to  produce  nothing  more  thaa 
a  mere  imitation. 

in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  theophany  before  m  it  seems  proper  to  remark,  that 
the  scene  is  deeply  impressive,  and  is  well  adapted  to  produce  a  reverent  and  so- 
lemn attention  in  tbe  mind  of  the  reader.  Such  is  certainly  the  efibct  upon  the 
nind  of  any  one,  who  reads  Is.  VI.  and  Eiek.  1 .  in  an  inielKgent  manner.  There 
is  also  a  manifest  propriety  in  the  theophany,  aa  it  haa  respect  to  the  preparation 
of  John's  mind  for  his  important  work.  A  vision  of  Grod,  in  his  awful  and  Mo- 
rions majesty,  must  silence  every  nnholy  or  forbidden  desire,  and  every  light  or 
wandering  imagination,  and  fix  the  attention  with  the  deepest  interest  on  the 
things  disclosed  in  the  sequel.  Such  a  preparation,  then,  is  evidently  congmona 
with  the  nature  of  the  ease  and  the  object  to  be  accomplished. 

It  is  altogether  a  subordinate  question,  whether  anything  strictly  oeular,  in  this 
ease,  was  exhibited.  It  seems  more  probable,  that  being  iv  TtviJftatt,  whatever 
was  seen  was  seen  with  the  eye  of  the  mt'iid,  i.  e.  in  prophetic  ecsta^.  If  Paul 
eould  not  tell  whether  he  was  in  or  out  of  the  body,  in  a  similar  case  (2  Cor.  13: 
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S),  it  does  not  leem  altogether  copgraoua  to  aasame  mere  literal  and  ocular  vi- 
sion in  these  cases.  The  scenes  are  too  high  and  holj  and  spiritual  to  be  witness- 
ed with  the  mere  fleshly  eye.  The  spirit  only  seems  capable  of  beholding  thern^ 
in  their  true  attitudes. 

Tkere  it  another  view  of  this  case,  hg^ver,  whieh  weius  to  be  adopted  by 
iMMt  of  the  reoent  German  writers  on  the  Apocalypae.  This  is,  that  the  whole 
repreaentation  is  simply  the  production  of  the  author's  imagination;  and  they 
compare  this  with  the  factitious  visions,  which  poets,  and  some  other  writers  of 
fancy,  so  oflen  introduce  into  their  compositions. 

If  now  we  should  say,  that  the  substance  of  chap.  IV.  may  be  comprehended  in 
the  following  statement,  via.,  that  the  mind  of  the  Apocafyptist  was  deeply  im- 
preaaed  with  a  pervading  aense  of  God's  power  and  glory  ;  that  by  being  brought 
into  such  a  state  it  was  prepared  for  the  prophetic  disclosures  which  follow  ;  and 
that  the  writer  has  merely  undertaken  to  designate  these  simple  truths,  by  the 
employment  of  symbols  and  of  figurative  poetic  language ;  this  would  not,  per- 
haps, detract  much  from  the  essential  meaning  of  the  communications  in  the 
Apocalypae.  Assuming  merely  this,  we  might  say  that  the  imagination  and  fancy 
of  the  writer  were  in  active  and  vigoroos  exercise,  when  selecting  and  employing 
the  imagery  contained  in  chap.  IV.  The  appeal  might  eren  be  made  to  Ps.  zviii. 
and  Is.  ziv.  for  striking  examples  of  a  similar  method  of  composition,  where  the 
costume  appears  to  be  supplied  by  the  imagination  of  the  writer.  To  my  own 
mind,  however,  the  whole  matter  in  the  present  case,  notwithstanding  the  diflbr- 
ent  view  of  it  just  suggested,  appears  in  a  diflbrent  light.  In  chap.  4:  2  the  wr^ 
ter  says :  evdikn  iyiv^fntiv  ifi^  Ttrevfutti,  and  then  goes  on  to  relate  his  eegtatU 
vision.  Guided  by  this,  I  cannot  doubt  that  we  are  to  regard  the  aequel,  as  in* 
tended  by  the  writer  to  be  considered  as  having  passed  before  the  eye  of  his  mind^, 
while  rapt  into  prophetic- vision.  Why  should  not  the  writer,  in  the  present  case, 
be  considered  as  his  own  best  interpreter  ?  I  know  there  are  those  who  disdain 
the  idea  of  inspiration  ;  but  I  do  not  and  cannot  think  with  them. 

The  substance  of  this  introductory  vision  may  be  designated  in  a  ibw  words* 
Heaven  is  opened,  and  God  is  seen  enthroned  in  radiant  splendour.  Around  hia 
throne  are  gathered  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  the  presence-angels.  Light- 
ning and  thunder,  as  on  Sinai  of  old,  announce  the  awful  presence  of  the  Grod- 
head.  Before  the  throne  is  a  pellucid  pavement,  like  chrystal.  The  throne  is 
supported  by  four  living  creatures,  filled  with  eyes,  (in  order  to  denote  their  watch- 
fulness and  perspicacity),  and  each  one  has  a  face  symbolic  of  some  leading  clase 
of  created  beings.  They  are  furnished  with  winga,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
presented  as  "  swift  te  do  the  will  of  God."  These  living  creatures  pay  contin- 
ual homage  to  the  Cvodhead,  whose  throne  they  support.  The  elders  who  sur- 
round the  throne  echo  their  lofly  strains,  and  adore  and  praise  the  Maker  of  hea- 
ven and  earth. 

Such  is  the  theophany  of  chap.  IV. ;  more  expanded  than  that  of  Is.  VI.  but  still 
exhibiting  some  of  its  distinctive  chamdleristics ;  leas  expanded  than  that  of 
£xek.  I,  but  still  proffering  many  traits  of  resemblance.  The  author  has  evident- 
ly combined  the  leading  features  of  both ;  while  the  material  furnished  by  them, 
receives  its  peculiar  shape,  afler  all,  from  his  own  plastic  hand,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  sequel.  The  continued  theophany  in  chap.  v.  will  be  separately  considered 
in  its  appropriate  place. 
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(1)  After  these  things  I  looked,  and  behold  !  a  door  opened  in  heaven,  and  the 
first  voice  which  I  had  heard,  as  of  a  trumpet  speaking  with  me,  said  :  Come  up 
hither,  and  I  will  show  thee  what  mast  take  ^laee  hereafter. 

Meta  tavta^  i.  e.  after  the  lUngs  related  in  the  preceding  Tiaion ; 
which  of  course  shows  the  intimate  connection  between  the  two,  and 
that  the  preceding  vision  had  akeady  been  described.  Sow  long  lifter 
the  first  vision  the  second  commenced,  the  writer  does  not  say.  'Nor 
does  he,  at  the  close  of  chap,  iii,  mention  the  cessation  of  the  first  vi- 
sion, nor  the  departure  of  the  Saviour.  Stilly  the  nature  of  the  transi- 
tion before  us  plainly  indicates  this  cessation  and  departure ;  yea,  even 
more,  for  in  v.  3  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  writer  again  became  en- 
tranced, evd^iiag  iyefofiipf  iv  nvfVfiarty  which  plainly  indicates  that  his 
former  trance  had  passed  away,  and  that  some  interval  of  time,  (we  can- 
not tell  how  much),  had  eli^psed. 

EViovj  I  hokedy  more  lit  I  perceived;  §Xinoi  more  appropriately 
means  to  look.  Yet  the  sense  here  seems  evidently  to  require  an  ex- 
pression, which  indicates  the  action  of  looking  in  order  to  perceive. 
The  demands  of  our  English  idiom,  therefore,  are  better  answered  by 
the  verb  looked. — Ovqcl  avetj^fAipi^,  a  door  opened.  The  Hebrews  re- 
garded the  T^ ,  i.  e.  the  visible  expanse  ci  the  heavens,  as  a  solid  and 
extended  ceiling  or  arch  over  the  earth.  The  rain,  according  to  their 
popular  idiom,  comes  down  through  the  iffindow$j  i.  e.  apertures,  of 
heaven ;  and  Gbd,  who  dwells  above  this  expanse,  can  of  course  be 
seen  only  by  the  opening  of  the  heavens.  So  in  £zek.  1:  1,  *^  The 
heavens  were  opened,  and  I  saw  visions  of  God."  On  this  passage  our 
author  doubtiess  had  his  eye.  John  speaks  of  'OvQa  avetipYf^^y  which 
is  only  a  varied  mode  of  expressing  the  same  idea  that  is  designated  by 
different  phraseology  in  Ezekiel.  Comp.  Matt.  3:  16.  Luke  3:  21. 
Acts  7:  56.  10:  11,  all  in  accordance  with  £2ekieL  Comp.  also,  Asoens. 
Is.  6:  6.  10:  24  seq. 

The  voice  which  he  heard  seems  plainly  to  be  that  of  the  Redeemer, 
speaking  from  the  heavenly  world,  comp.  the  sequel ;  he  does  not  now  ap- 
pear on  earth,  as  in  the  first  vision,  1:  10  seq. — ij  qicofrj  jj  TtQcizfj  ^v  ijxm;- 
<Ta,  i.  e.  the  accents  or  tone  of  the  voice,  on  this  occasion,  were  so  like 
those  in  the  former  vision,  that  John  at  once  recognized  them  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  person.  The  reader  should  note  here,  how  in- 
timately and  necessarily  this  sacred  vision  is  connected  with  the  first,  by 
allusions  of  such  a  nature.  For  dg  (rdhriyyog  x.  r.  X.,  see  on  1:  10.—* 
Aiyfovy  where  we  should  expect  Xiyovaa  agreeing  with  (pfovii.  The 
construction  is  certainly  not  according  to  the  usual  laws  of  syntax. 
Still,  Xiywf  is  not  in  fact  to  be  taken  as  strictly  agreeing  with  q^iiimi. 
The  matter  stands  thus:  ^<  Lo  I  a  door  opened  in  heaven,  and  [lo  I]  the 
first  voice  which,  etc''— Jl^wf^  $aid  —  ^  Xiywff  (for  so  the  participle 
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is  often  oonstracted  in  ibe  Apocalypse),  and  this  refers  to  ^epenan 
wbo  uttered  the  voice,  the  eonstniction  depending  on  an  assumed  me^ 
tonymy ;  btit  see  N.  Test  Granto.  §  128.  5.  hj  which  shows,  that  even 
in  case  we  assume  a  union  with  giom^  Hie  like  is  found  m  the  dassics. 
Or  we  may  explain  it,  (as  Ewald  does),  by  supposing  Xiyaip  to  be  used 
as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  "^mb,  which  of  course  has  no  gender. 
The  Sept  sometimes  translate  this  by  l^oMr,  e.  g.  Qen.  15: 1. 

Jiva^a  mds,  comp.  11:  H.  The  ascension  or  going  up  of  course  has 
rdation  to  the  i^parent  elevation  of  the  heavens  above  us.-^Jfi^a^a  is 
the  usual  apocopate  form  of  Aor.  2  (formed  after  the  model  of  verbs  in 
-fu),  for  ava^ri^i^  from  atafioitio.-^Sids^  hithery  a  demonstrative  adverb, 
belonging  to  later  Greek  usage,  and  to  the  poets.  The  writer  does  not 
intamate  in  what  way  he  was  borne  to  the  upper  regions.  Paul  says : 
aqnayima  ieag  tQirov  oiqavw^  2  Cor.  12: 1,  2.  In  Rev.  17:  8,  John 
says :  arni^syini  fie  [o  ayyeXog^  sig  S^fwp.  £zekiel  spestks  of  being 
taken  i^  by  the  Spirit,  3:  12 ;  and  even  of  being  carried  by  a  lock  of 
his  hair,  8:  8.  Hie  writer  in  the  present  case  has  omitted  everything 
of  this  nature  i  seemingly  because  he  was  so  absorbed  in  his  main  theme, 
that  such  circumstances  were  to  his  feelings  comparatively  less  impor- 
tant If  the  reader  will  compare  the  like  ascensions  as  related  in  the 
book  of  £noch,  he  will  perceive  a  great  difference  between  the  taste  and 
genius  of  the  two  writers,  quite  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter ;  see 
Enoch  14:  9-^24.  89:  8.  70:  1^6.  86:  2.  In  the  first  two  cases  here, 
the  winds  elevate  the  seer,  (imagery  drawn  probably  from  the  whirl- 
wind which  elevated  Elijah) ;  in  the  two  latter,  the  hand  of  some  su* 
pematural  being  lifts  him  up. 

(2)  And  immediately  I  was  in  the  spirit ',  and  behold !  a  throne  waa  set  in 
heaven,  and  on  the  throne  waa  One  sitting. 

'Ep  npevfAatif  see  on  1: 10.-^6^01^0^  ixstro,  not  that  the  seer  beheld 
the  placing  or  stationing  of  a  throne  which  had  been  recently  brought 
there,  but  the  idea  is,  that  he  saw  it  as  already  fixed  or  established.--- 
On  this  throne  was  Ka&tjfispogy  q.  d.  the  uunameable,  indescribable 
Godhead;  oomp.  Rev.  20;  11.  <<Beticetur  nomen  oh  reverendam." 
There  can  in  this  case  be  no  doubt  who  is  meant;  and  the  manner  of 
expression  certainly  fills  the  mmd  with  mysterious  awe.  Comp.  Dan* 
7:  9.  In  Enoch  14:  21  seq.  is  a  passage  much  like  the  present  one 
with  its  sequel;  yet  the  advantage  as  to  taste  in  composition,  is  quite  on 
the  side  of  John. 

(3)  And  he  who  sat  was  in  appeanuiee  like  to  a  jasper  stone  and  a  sardian ; 
and  there  was  a  rainbow  roand  about  the  throne,  in  apjpearanoe  like  to  an  em- 
erald. 

*0  Kod^fispog,  here  the  repetitloii  of  the  word  demands  the  artidek 
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-^^OiMxaBh  the  Dat  fligmfyixig  in  regcM  to  appiaram!$;  ebowing  tkit 
the  writer  was  acquainted  with  the  olaancal  idiom  in  respect  to  the  nse 
of  the  Dative. — ^laofndi,  to  the  jafpm-y.A  precious  stone  of  various  col- 
oorsy  purple,  cerulaean,  green,  elc  Here,  no  doubt,  ihe  nm^  or /miTils  is 
intended,  in  order  to  designate  the  r^plendenee  of  the  divine  Majesty. 
— So  also  aoQdi^j  means  a  precious  stone  of  bloodied  or  camaUam  hue. 
Both  images  together  denote  the  powerful  splendour  which  beamed  from 
him  who  sat  upon  the  throne.  Esekiel  (1:  26,  27)  compares  him  who 
sat  on  the  throne  to  ^«^n,  i.  e.  polished  brass,  and  also  to  fire.  The 
images  in  John  are  more  select,  and  withal  more  splendid. 

The  Jqi^  or  rainbow  around  the  throne  is  an  exquisite  conception. 
Such  was  the  splendour  of  the  throne  that  the  eje  could  not  bear  it.  It 
is  softened  hj  this  beautiful  veil  cast  over  the  scene. — ^fMtQaydtpii^  emr 
eraldj  is  of  a  green  hue.  The  Iris  is  compared  to  it  here,  because  the 
modified  and  mild  colour  of  green  apparenUy  predominates  in  the  rain- 
bow, and  delights  the  eje  of  every  beholder.  Esekiel  (1;  28)  preseotB 
the  like  imagery ;  but  he  presents  it  less  distinctly  and  definitely  thaa 
here.  John  exhibits  the  7^  again  in  Bev.  10:  1,  as  surrounding  the 
radiant  head  of  an  angel. — "Ofiotog  as  agreeing  with  [17]  J^  here  has 
stumbled  the  critics.  £wald  (p.  46)  proposes  to  trandiate  thus:  ''Iris 
circa  thronum,  similis  [est]  thronus  smaragdo;"  unnaturally,  to  say 
the  least  Much  easier  ia  another  solution.  The  Attics  more  usually 
employed  at^ectives  ending  in  -to;  -ifios  -uog  -tuos^  as  adjectives  of  only 
two  endings.  ^'Oimho^  then  may,  by  good  usage,  be  feminine  here ;  aad 
then  all  difficulty  vanishes ;  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  82. 1.  c. 

(4)  And  round  about  the  throne  were  four  and  twenty  thrones,  and  on  tliese 
thrones  four  and  twenty  elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white  garments,  and  crowns  of 
gold  upon  their  heads. 

The  arrangement  of  the  scenery  before  the  mental  eye  of  the  prophet, 
is  to  be  regarded  thus :  The  throne  of  Grod  is  in  the  midst  of  the  circle 
of  a  great  assembly ;  the  presenee-an^els  stand  immediately  on  either 
hand  and  before  him  who  is  on  the  throne ;  although  diey  are  not  men- 
tioned until  afterwards  in  v.  5.  Next  beyond  these,  in  the  circle,  are 
the  twenty-four  thrones  of  the  elders.  Why  thrones  ?  Because,  they 
are  kinge  and  priests  to  God,  and  will  reign  forever  and  ever ;  see  1:  6, 
and  the  references  there  given,  and  especially  Rev.  8:  21.  Throne 
means  a  magn^ent  or  regal  seat  The  emphatic  meaning  of  the  whole 
verse  should  be  noted.  Presence-angels  stand  in  the  attitude  of  minis- 
tering servants.  Rev.  8:  2 ;  the  redeemed  sit  on  thrones  in  the  presence 
of  God.     For  a  like  sentiment,  comp.  1  Cor.  6:  2,  d. 

Buiwhytwenig-fourf  Some  say:  Because  there  are  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  and  twelve  apostles ;  and  so  here  are  representatives  both  for 
the  ancient  aad  for  the  Christian  church,  eorrespondiag  to  each  of  the 
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trtbes  of  laraeL  BatHhe  CliHStan  church,  so  far  as  it  comes  from  the 
Gentile  world,  is  not  made  up  c£  twelve  nations  or  tribes.  A  more  pro- 
bable reason  is,  that  the  priesti  were^divided  by  David  into  twentT-foor 
classes,  (1  Chron.  24  3 — 19,  coisp.  Luke  1:  5,  i^  i^i»KQia/s  ^?M)y 
each  of  whi<di  had  a  head ;  and  Itese  presided  over  all  the  services  of 
the  temple.  So,  in  the  nvorship  of  the  heavenly  temple  above.  Chris- 
tians, who  are  **  made  priests  unto  God,"  take  the  lead  in  the  services 
there,  and  approach  near  to  the  divine  presence.  The  form  of  the  re- 
presentation is  borrowed  from  the  course  and  manner  of  worship  in  the 
earthly  temple.  Gomp.,  as  to  the  twenty-four  divisions  of  the  priests, 
the  twenty-five  men  in  the  temple,  Ezek.  8:  16  and  11:  1,  i.  e.  this  in- 
cludes the  high  priest  and  the  twenty-four  heads  of  the  orders  of  the 
priesthood.  In  Ezekiel  they  are  introduced  as  leading  the  profane  wor- 
ship w^iich  they  practised.  UQeff^vjegoi,  in  our  text,  is  a  name  of  dig- 
nity ^  Q'«a]^,  and  expressive  of  the  orderly  precedence  which  these 
leaders  of  heavenly  worship  enjoyed. 

n^iS^iQovgj  Ha&rjfMdwovgy  irs^fj^e^lj/ftsVot^,  and  (rrs^onw^,  all  in 
Hie  Aoc.  case,  where  we  should  of  coarse  expect  the  Nom.,  as  S^Qiwot  in 
the  leadingdanse  stands  in  the  Nominative.  But  this  change  of  case  in 
participles^  which  make  separate  clauses  in  a  sentence,  and  thus  form  a 
kind  of  independent  sentence,  is  frequent  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  not  by 
any  means  unknown  to  the  classic  writers ;  see  Winer  de  Soloecismis 
etc  Apec,  p.  150,  Exeget.  Studien,  Heft  I,  who  gives  examples  of  the 
like  from  the  classics.  Also  Lucke  EinL  f  27.  4,  and  N.  Test  Gramm* 
S  172.  3.  Here,  the  regimen  of  the  Ace,  as  seems  quite  probable,  is  to 
be  made  out  from  an  implied  tldop,  comp.  v.  1.  The  order  of  the  con- 
ceptions is :  idoif  &gipog  . . .  &q6poi  •  . .  iuu  eZ5or  trQ&rfivt^QOvg  x.  r.  i. 

IIsQi^Bfihlfurovg  ipy  so  with  the  preposition  in  3:  5 ;  elsewhere  fre- 
quentiy,  even  in  the  Apocalypse,  with  the  direct  Ace,  as  is  common  in 
Greek ;  see  Rev.  7:  9, 13.  10: 1.  11: 3,  al.  Either  method  of  construo- 
tion  was  open  to  the  writer. — 'Ifiarioi€  Isvxoigy  see  on  3:  4  above.-— 
2>nq)a90vg  Xdvaovg^  because  they  were  kin^  and  pnettBf  and  sat  en- 
throned. 

(5)  And  from  the  throne  go  forth  lightning  and  voices  of  thander ;  and  leven 
lamps  of  fire  were  burning  before  the  throne,  which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God. 

The  reader  will  easily  recall  the  phenomena  of  mount  Sinai,  when 
God  descended  upon  it.  As  there  so  here,  lightning  and  thunder  are 
the  ensigns  of  his  presence  and  awful  majesty.  Comp.  also  the  theopha- 
ny  in  Ezek.  1: 13,  24. — ^iHofcu  xai  ^QortcUf  lit  voices  even  ikumdere  ; 
which  of  course  means  what  I  have  expressed  in  the  version.  The  im- 
agery is  awfully  sublime  and  terrific  The  throne,  and  He  who  sat  up- 
on it,  are  of  such  ezceasive  Inrightnees  that  a  rainbow  is  needed  to  shield 
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the  eye  which  beholds  them.  From  iIdui  ndiaaOe  fig^itnings  are  Aoit 
forth,  and  thunders,  as  Ecekiel  says,  **  like  the  noise  of  the  mi^ty  war 
ters."  The  present  tense  {ixno^j§i9vt€u)  in  an  exientive  sense,  desigostr 
ing  what  is  often  done. 

'Ema  Xofmddeg  . . .  nwevfAota  W¥  ^ew^  i.  e.  seven  resplendent  ^ 
rions  beings,  all  radiant  like  burning  torches  or  lamps,  stood  waiting 
before  the  throne,  to  receive  the  oonmiands  of  him  who  sat  upon  it ;  see 
on  3: 1,  where  this  subject  is  fully  discussed;  also  Comm.  on  1:  4,  with 
the  Excursus  on  the  Augelology  <^  the  Scriptures.  Comp.  also  Esek. 
1:18. 

(6)  And  before  the  throne,  u  it  were  a  sea  ofglaas  like  to  chrystal ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,  and  round  about  the  throne  were  four  living  creatures  filled 
with  eyes  before  and  behind. 

(7)  And  the  first  living  creature  was  like  to  a  lion  \  and  the  second  living  creip 
tore  like  to  an  ox ;  and  the  third  living  creature  had  a  faoe  like  a  man ;  and  the 
fourth  living  creature  was  like  to  a  flying  eagle. 

Having  described  the  throne,  him  who  sat  upon  it,  the  presence-angeb 
in  waiting  beforo  it,  and  the  worshippers  oa  their  thrones  around  it,  the 
writer  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  pavem^it*  on  which  the  whole 
stood.  It  was  like  a  sea  offfUue  ;  L  e.  it  was  resplendent  and  pellucid, 
and  (as  he  adds)  like  to  ckryttal.  The  pavements,  or  as  we  say,  floors^ 
of  palaces  and  elegant  houses  of  the  East,  are  constructed  with  expen- 
sive and  splendid  materials.  Here  the  idea  is,  that  the  pavements  or 
floors  are  all  of  precious  and  diaphanous  stones,  appearing  to  him 
who  should  walk  upon  them  pellucid,  like  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  In 
the  Goran  (Sur.  27:  44),  Belkis  (the  Sabaean  queen  who  is  said  to  vis- 
it Solomon)  is  represented  as  supposing  the  pavement,  on  which  she 
walks  in  the  audience-hall,  to  be  a  sea.  Down  to  the  present  hour,  the 
teaselated  pavements  in  the  parlours  of  the  Arabs  at  Cairo,  are  construct- 
ed with  great  art  and  expense  in  a  similar  way ;  as  Mr.  Lane  has  shown 
in  his  excellent  book  on  the  Modem  Egyptians.  Gomp.  the  ekrysUd 
firmament  in  Ezek.  1:  22,  which,  dT  course  constitutes  the  pavement  of 
the  throne  above  it ;  see  Ezek.  1:  22,  26,  and  especially  Ex.  24:  10. 
So  in  the  Rabbins ;  e.  g.  Pirqe  EHeser :  **  Locus  in  quo  thronus  stat, 
sunt  septem  nubes  gloriae."  As  to  the  epithet  valine,  ^assy,  transpa^ 
rent,  see  examples  even  ad  satietatem  of  the  like  nature  from  the  clas- 
sics, applied  to  water  and  to  the  sea,  in  Wetstein  in  loc— for  excess  in 
such  quotations  is  a  fault  to  which  he  is  not  a  little  prone. 

'Ep  fiiap^  hero  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  the  \^ma  occupied  a  place 
within  the  throne  itself;  for  there  God  was  seated.  It  is  easily  explain- 
ed by  a  roferonce  to  the  converse  of  it,  viz.  xtixJLcp  rov  -^qovov  ;  s6  that 
iw  fujliffp  tw  S^Qovav  (—  a'JIja)  plamly  means  (as  we  should  express  it) 
Wider  the  (krone.    The  whole  imagery  b  to  be  conceived  of  thus :  The 
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throne  on  which  the  dftvine  Majegty  is  seated,  rests  upon  foar  living 
ereatares,  who  form  its  animated  and  moving  basis.  Instead  of  being 
like  tile  throne  of  earthly  kings,  L  e.  t^^ting  upon  inanimate  and  lifeless 
sabstances,  it^  snffp&rt  is  constitutttbof  living,  moving,  rational  crea- 
tmres,  ever  ^tchful,  and  ever  ready  to  move,  as  Ezekiel  says,  like  ^'  a 
flash  of  lightning,"  Ezek.  1:  14.  These  living  creatures  are  represent- 
ed as  endowed  with  forms  which  are  symbolical  and  highly  significant ; 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  T^hetf  are  full  of  eyes,  i.  e.  they  are  ever 
wakeful  and  watchful,  looking  every  way,  seeing  everything,  and  ready 
to  move  in  any  direction.  They  are,  taken  as  a  whole  in  respect  to  their 
ultimate  design,  symbolic  of  the  all-pervading  power,  providence,  and 
government  of  God  who  uses  them  as  his  instruments.  The  first  has  the 
appearance  of  a  lion  ;  and  the  lion  is  the  king  of  wild  beasts,  and  an  im- 
age borrowed  from  him  is  indicative  of  power,  strength,  sway.  The 
second  is  like  to  an  ox;  and  this  is  the  most  valuable  of  tame  beasts, 
and  the  image  of  patient  and  useful  labour.  The  third  has  the  face  of  a 
man  ;  and  this  is  indicative  of  reason  or  intelligence.  The  fourth  is  like 
to  an  eagle  ;  and  this  indicates  velocity  and  far-sighted  and  penetrating 
vision.  The  special  meaning  of  these  symbols  is  not  to  be  applied  im- 
mediately or  directly  to  the  attributes  of  God  himself,  but  to  be  regard- 
ed as  primarily  indicative  of  powers  possessed  by  the  ^aa.  Yet  these 
Ccoo,  thus  constituted,  are  themselves  symbolic  of  the  attributes  of  the  God- 
head. These  living  bearers  of  the  Almighty's  throne,  as  the  author  refH 
resents  the  matter,  serve  him  with  great  power,  with  patient  obedience, 
with  quickness  of  intelligence  and  reason,  and  with  a  rapidity  and  per- 
spicacity which  may  indeed  be  compared  to  that  of  the  eagle,  but  of  which 
this  king  of  birds  is  after  all  only  a  faint  image.  The  same  may  in 
truth  be  said  of  all  the  other  symbols ;  but  then,  imperfect  as  they  are, 
they  are  the  best  which  the  natural  world  could  afford,  and  are  therefore 
chosen  by  the  author  with  good  reason.  The  ultimate  meaning  is : 
God  is  everywhere  present,  and  executes  his  purposes  by  an  agency 
powerful,  wise,  unremitted,  and  speedy  whenever  speed  is  required. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  each  is  furnished  with  six  wings  (v.  8),  i.  e.  three 
pair  of  wings  (see  Is.  6:  2)  ;  plainly  to  heighten  the  idea  that  they  exe- 
cute the  divine  commands  with  the  greatest  possible  speed.  These  be* 
ings,  moreover,  endowed  with  such  amazing  powers,  are  employed  with- 
out cessation  in  adoring  and  praising  God,  and  seem  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  worship  of  heaven,  as  being  nearest  of  all  to  the  divine  Mi^esty,  i.  e« 
supporters  of  bis  throne. 

After  this  general  view,  we  may  now  descend  to  the  examination  of 
particulars. — Z«i)a,  corresponding  in  sense  to  the  ni^n  of  Ezekiel  (1:  5 
seq.),  i-  e.  living,  animated,  moving  beings. — FiiAovta  . . .  onuj^sp; 
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the  reason  of  this  has  been  alreadj  stated  abore.  Comp.  tiie  attempts 
among  the  heathen  to  designate  peq)etiial  watdifuhiess  and  power  to 
see  in  all  directions,  in  the  fable  of  Argus.— "S^x^otf^sr  means  th»framt 
part  or face$  of  the  living  creatareB,  "wliich  stood  out  ttoam  the  side  or 
bottom  of  the  throne  that  rested  upon  their  bodies ;  i.  e.  their  heads  weiw 
not  cinder  the  throne,  bat  merdy  their  bodies.  ""Onus&ev  therefore  meant 
the  bodies  or  hinder  parti  which  were  under  the  throne,  and  not  promi- 
nent extra  tkronum.  In  £zek.  1:  18  and  10:  12,  every  part  of  this  an- 
imated basis  of  the  throne,  i.  e.  everj  part  of  the  living  creatmres,  their 
hands,  their  wings,  and  even  wheels  underneath  them,  are  all  represent* 
ed  as  being  Jilled  with  eyes.  This  luxuriant  imagination  is  modified  in 
the  present  case ;  indeed  the  apparatus  of  the  wheels  is  wholly  omitted, 
and  eyes  are  here  given,  as  it  would  seem,  only  to  the  head  and  body  of 
the  ^cSa ;  a  disposition  of  the  imagery  more  congruous  with  our  usual 
modes  of  conception  than  that  of  £zekieL 

2  0  foiw  to  nQfarop  ofiotov  Xeomr^ike  to  a  lion.  As  to  the  face 
only,  or  as  to  that  and  the  whole  body  ?  The  writer  telb  us  specially, 
respecting  the  third  ^mov,  that  it  had  the  face  of  a  man^  i.  e.  that  the 
face  only  resembled  that  of  a  man ;  for  the  body  must  stand  under  the 
throne  as  one  of  its  supports,  which  would  be  incongruous  with  the 
shape  of  a  human  body.  The  lion,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle,  however,  we 
may  easily  conceive  of  as  having  their  bodies  under  the  throne,  while 
their  Jieads  appeared  as  prominent  on  the  outside  of  it,  and  not  covered 
by  it  The  fact  that  the  face  of  the  third  ^mov  was  hwnan,  does  not 
oblige  us  to  imagine  a  human  body  also ;  for  it  is  evident  from  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  ^6ov  is  placed,  that  such  a  body  would  be  un- 
fit for  the  object  in  view.  Consequently  we  are  obliged  to  assign  some 
other  foitn  to  the  body  than  that  of  a  man.  But  what  this  other  form 
should  be,  the  writer  has  not  told  us.  May  we  not  then,  on  the  whole, 
suppose  that  the  author,  by  his  similitudes,  has  designed  in  each  and  all 
the  cases  only  to  characterize  the /ace  of  each  ^(aopy  and  that  the  bodies 
of  all  are  alike,  being  one  common  form  adapted  to  support  the  throne 
on  a  level  and  equally  ?  The  author  indeed  has  not  told  us  what  this 
common  form  of  the  body  was ;  but  as  he  has  represented  it  as  iv  fisffij^ 
jov  &q6vov,  i.  e.  under  the  throne,  a  body  like  that  of  the  lion,  or  the 
ox,  would  seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate  for  the  support  of  that  throne. 
The  representation  in  Ezekiel  is  different  in  this  respect,  each  ^oSor 
having  four  faces,  and  a  body  like  that  of  a  man ;  Esek.  1:  5,  10.  Li 
the  sequel,  a  comparison  of  the  two  representations  will  be  made  with 
more  particularity. 

M6ffx<i?  does  not  mean  oalfherej  as  our  English  version  has  it,  bat 
bosjuvencusy  a  young  bullodt,  vigorous  and  alert;  and  the  nature  of  the 
imagery  demands  this  last  signification.    So  in  the  Septuagint  fnocxag 
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for  ^9  oftentimes^  and  fiocxog  for  ^rvd,  n|,  and  i)3a.,  very  often ;  see 
Tronun.  Concord. — Jlerip  netofuv^f  ^fl^^^  eoffle*  If  one  should  ask : 
Wbj  the  epithet  flying  f  What  eagles  do  not  fly  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  such  epitheta  are  common  everywhere,  as  adding  to  the  iniermty 
ef  the  description.  No  bird  exhibito  a  flight  so  powerful  and  rapid  as 
the  eagle,  and  this  characteristic  is  designated  here  by  the  epithet  ;r8T0- 
/teVtp.  All  iMrds  have  wings ;  yet  the  Scriptures  often  speak  of  unnged 
JmtfL  Is  it  an  objection  to  the  phrase  radiant  lighty  that  all  light  is 
necessarily  radiant,  and  therefore  the  epithet  is  superfluous  ?  Jntenntyy 
in  such  cases,  is  marked  by  phraseology  of  this  nature. 

(B)  And  the  four  liTing  creatures,  each  one  of  them  having  respectively  six 
wings,  aroand  and  within  are  filled  with  eyes,  and  they  have  no  rest,  day  and 
night  saying ,  Holy!  holy!  holy!  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  is  and  was  and  is 
to  come ! 

^Ev  liaif  h  marks  severally,  or  particularizes. — -Ej^nv,  Part.  Nom.  ab- 
solute here,  with  &  for  its  subject,  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  97.  2.  §  172.  5. 
u^rd  (adverb)  denotes  distribution  to  each ;  see  Lex. — TlifQvyaq  ^,  nx 
iffingSy  i.  e.  three  pair  of  wings ;  comp.  Is.  6:  2. — KvxXoi^Er  .  .  .  6q>d^aX' 
fiAv,  armhidy  i.  e.  on  the  external  part  which  appeared  prominent  with- 
out the  throne,  and  within,  i.  e.  on  their  bodies  which  were  under  the 
the  throne,  were  they  filed  with  eyes.  According  to  the  reading  of  the 
text  in  Knapp,  Hahn,  and  Lachmann,  we  have  yefiovrnvy  where  the  Be- 
ceptus  reads  yifiovxa  (Part)  referring  to  the  f(»«.  The  support  of  the 
other  reading  {yfnovciv)  might  entitle  it,  perhaps,  to  a  place  ;  although 
there  is  no  necessity  for  adopting  it,  because  the  participle,  in  this  book, 
frequently  supplies  the  place  of  a  verb.  It  is  no  serious  objection  to 
the  assertion  here,  that  the  same  idea  has  already  been  brought  to  view 
in  V.  6.  The  repetition  of  an  idea,  in  order  to  give  intensity  to  it,  is  too 
frequent  in  this  book  and  elsewhere  to  need  explanation  or  defence. 
Besides,  it  should  be  noted  that  here  it  is  said,  that  they  are  fall  of 
eyes  hvhXo€'€p  xai  eacod'ev,aji  expression  difiering  from  that  in  v.  6, 
and  more  explicit  But  why  should  we  suppose  them  to  have  eyes 
laia^iv,  i.  e.  on  their  bodies  under  the  throne  ?  The  answer  seems  to 
be,  merely  to  complete  the  symbol  of  entire  watchfulness  and  perfection 
of  sight  in  every  possible  direction.  Inasmuch  as  xvxXod'ep  here  evi- 
dently means  the  outer  part  of  the  living  creatures  which  was  prominent 
around  the  throne,  and  ia&t^sr  the  inner  part  under  the  throne,  and 
both  are  filled  with  eyes,  there  was  no  direction  in  which  it  was  possible 
to  move,  that  was  not  provided  for  by  the  powers  of  sight  ascribed  to 
the  Z<5a. 

How  to  dispose  of  the  six  wings^  (I  mean  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
we  may  conceive  of  them),  seems  less  obvious.  In  Is.  6:  2  and  Ezek. 
1:  5,  it  is  i^ain  that  the  living  creatures  are  conceived  of  as  having  hu* 
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man  bodies.  In  Isaiah,  one  pair  of  wings  covers  the  face,  in  order  to 
designate  reverential  awe ;  one  pair  coven  the  waist,  for  the  purposes 
of  decorum ;  and  one  is  employed  in  flying.  In  Ezekiel  we  have  only 
fowr  wings  (1:  6) ;  one  pair  of  thete  covers  the  waist,  1:  11,  and  the 
other  is  employed  in  flying,  1:  24.  John  differs  from  both  in  one  im* 
portant  respect,  viz.  the  bodies,  as  represented  by  him,  are  undw  the 
throne  (v.  6),  while  the  anterior  part  stands  out  from  the  throne.  We 
have  seen  that  the  ^cJof^,  to  which  is  ascribed  the  face  of  a  man,  cannot 
be  supposed,  in  such  circumstances,  to  have  the  body  of  a  man,  because 
this  could  not  be  extended  ia<od-ev  witkin  or  underneath  -the  throne. 
But  where  shall  we  place  the  wing$  f  The  writer  has  not  told  us.  Nor 
has  he  disclosed  his  view  of  the  use  to  which  each  of  the  three*  pair  of 
wings  was  to  be  put.  But  inasmuch  as  the  bodies  are  not  humajiy  it  is 
evident  that  the  wings  of  the  waist  are  not  needed  for  the  sake  of  deco- 
rum. Shall  we  say  then,  that  one  pair  is  used  for  covering  the  face, 
(as  in  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel),  while  two  pair  are  employed  in  flying,  thus 
increasing  the  velocity ;  or  shall  we  say,  that  the  shoulders  and  each 
pair  of  feet  are  conceived  of  as  having  wings  attached  to  them  ?  The 
Greeks  and  Bomans  represented  the  messengers  of  their  gods  as  having 
wings  on  their  feet ;  does  the  prophet  here  intend  that  we  should  form 
a  similar  conception  ?  I  know  not  how  these  questions  can  be  settled. 
The  only  importance  that  can  be  attached  to  them  is,  to  make  out  the 
congruity  of  the  writer's  representation ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  mo- 
ment to  make  out  this,  if  it  can  be  done.  In  either  of  the  ways  sug- 
gested, it  may  be  done ;  and  plainly  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  other 
basis  than  the  general  congruity  of  the  representation  on  which  we  can 
build.  The  main  object  is  plain.  Sunft  to  do  his  wUl  explains  the 
leading  idea  attached  to  the  symbol  of  the  wings,  whatever  view  may  be 
taken  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conceived  of. 

rifiovaiv  and  ixovoiv,  it  should  be  noted,  are  both  of  the  Pre$,  tense. 
If  this  were  a  description  of  mere  <xct%ofU  or  everits,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing peculiar  here ;  for  often,  and  by  almost  all  writers,  is  the  Pres.  em- 
ployed for  the  Praet,  when  it  designates  action.  But  here  qttality  or 
attribute  is  described ;  and  in  such  cases  the  Pres.  is  less  frequent ;  but 
still,  where  permanent  attributes  are  described,  it  is  in  pUce.  The 
third  pers.  plur.  of  these  verbs  is  the  pluralis  rationalise  common  every- 
where in  Greek, — *Hfi(Qag  xou  wxto^,  the  G«n.  of  time.  This  is  the 
Hebrew  mode  of  expression  for  designating  the  idea  of  continwdly,  inces- 
santly, — ^eyovregy  masc,  and  is  used  as  a  concord  ad  sensiun,  the  ^oJo, 
as  to  the  actions  now  attributed  to  them,  being  introduced  as  rational 
beings. 

"udpog  X.  T.  X.  This  TQiadyiOP  evidently  comes  from  Is.  6:  3,  t^inj^ 
v^'iig  v:'in^;  as  does  also  the  sequeL    The  idea  in  this  case  is  best  ex* 
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pressed  by  the  Latin :  Venerandey  venerande,  venerandey  Domt ne,  Dms 
omnipetens !  It  is  not  God  simplj  as  pure  or  free  from  sin,  which  is 
meant,  but  God  as  ioorthy  of  the  adaraHon  and  praise  of  all  intelligent 
beings.  So  ^n^  usuailj  means,  when  applied  to  God ;  and  so  «^co^, 
often  in  the  New  Testament 

*0  ^eog  is  added,  by  John,  to  the  expression  in  Isaiah,  where  stands 
nitos  rr^tr^  simply.  John  has  thus  as  it  were  undesignedly  given  a  key 
to  the  Hebrew  expression  just  quoted;  which  has  perplexed  the 
grammarians,  because  mrn  does  not  take  after  itself  a  construct  state. 
The  phraseology  of  John  shows,  that  in  his  mind  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  phrase  just  repeated  is  the  same  as  that  of  T\\\Ky:t  "^nix  riyrr ; 
for  he  has  given  a  translation  of  this,  inasmuch  as  nartoyiQatiaq  de- 
signates substantially  the  meaning  which  is  conveyed  by  n'tMns. — ^As  to 

0  ^9  X.  r.  it.,  see  on  the  same  phrase  in  1: 4.  It  is  merely  another  form 
of  exhibiting  the  most  sublime  appellation  of  the  Godhead.* 

*  In  tbiB  yene  the  imagery  is  similar  in  the  main,  as  we  may  perceive,  to  that 
in  Is.  6:  1 — 3.  Tet  some  things  taken  from  Ezekiel  are  joined  with  it.  Like 
Isaiah  (6:  2),  John  attribntes  six  wings  to  each  twtP ;  bat  he  does  not,  like  him, 
appropriate  two  pair  for  purposes  of  decency,  and  only  one  for  flight.  Ezekiel 
(1:  8,  23)  gives  only  two  pair  of  wings  to  his  cherubim,  one  of  which  covered  the 
waist  (]:  11).  The  discrepancy  in  John  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  while  he  drew 
the  material  from  other  sources,  in  the  present  case,  still  he  formed  and  fashioned 
it  aAer  his  own  model.  The  whole  of  the  symbolical  representation  is  designedly 
soch,  as  to  make  a  deep  impression  of  rapidity  of  movement  to  any  part  of  the 
universe  ;  and  thus  it  obviously  designates  the  itbiquity  of  the  Godhead.  God, 
■eated  on  his  throne,  is  present  everywhere  in  a  moment  of  time  ;  or,  as  Ezekiel 
most  significantly  expresses  it :  "  The  living  creatures  ran  and  returned,  as  the 
appearance  of  a  flash  of  lightning;"  1:  14. 

Whether  anything  important,  and  how  much,  can  be  educed  from  the  thrice  re* 
peated  ayio^  here,  has  been  and  is  still  disputed.  Other  passages  where  mere  tn- 
tensity  of  feeling  is  expressed  in  this  way,  may  easily  be  adduced  ;  e.  g.  Jer.  23: 
29.  7:  4.  Ezek.  ^1:  27.  2  Sam.  18:  33.  Is  the  text  before  us  of  the  same  tenor  ? 
Is  it  like  to  Ur  funterque  beatusf  If  it  be  not,  yet  the  other  oases  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made  are  so  characteristic  of  Hebrew  idiom,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  out  a  philological  argument  for  anything  more  in  the  present 
case  than  intensity.    The  worship  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  in  heaven,  is  what 

1  sincerely  believe  in.  The  book  of  Revelation,  in  particular,  is  full  of  declara* 
tions  that  the  Saviour  is  worshipped  there.  But  whether  we  can  rest  a  theolog* 
ieal  argument  for  a  Trinity  in  the  Godhead,  on  the  passage  before  us,  is  a  differ- 
ent question.  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  risk  so  important  a  truth,  by  placing  it 
upon  a  basis  that  must  be  somewhat  unstable,  or  at  least  somewhat  uncertain. 

A  few  other  suggestions,  at  the  close  of  this  description  of  the  toMt,  may  not 
be  improper.  We  hare  seen  that  John  difi^ers,  in  his  picture,  from  both  his  mod- 
els ;  and  that  the  twt  here  are  in  some  respects  quite  different  beings  from  those 
in  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  although  in  many  respects  resembling  them.  This  is  good 
evidence,  as  has  been  remarked,  that  the  writer  is  no  mere  copyist— no  slavish 
imitator.  It  is  evicbnce  also  of  another  thing,  which  some  may  regard  as  mora 
doubtful.    It  shows  that  these  t\S*yi  or  fiia^na  and  (;«mi  are  not  designed  to  be 
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(9,  10)  And  BO  often  as  the  living  creatares  give  glory,  and  honour,  and  thanks- 
giving to  him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  to  him  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  the 
four  and  twenty  elders  fall  down  before  him  who  aitteth  on  the  throne,  and  wor- 
■hip  Mm  who  liveth  forever  aad  ever,  aod  cast  down  tJieir  erowa*  before  hit 
throne,  saying : 

The  use  of  the  Futares  here,  dwrovat . . .  ft€<rovmm  . .  .  n^fOifxw^' 
(fovci . . .  ^aXovaif  has  perplexed  the  grammariaDS.    Ewald  (Gomm.) 

regarded  as  actual  and  veritable  living  beings,  endowed  with  a  particular  form, 
and  constituting  a  real  genus  or  order  of  rational  beings  by  themselves.  £zekiel 
gives  to  each/our  faces,  while  he  makes  their  bodies  upright  and  human  ;  and  he 
also  gives  them  but  one  foot.  John  gives  to  the  four  the  faces  respectively  which 
belong  to  one  in  Ezekiel,  and  only  tme  face  to  each ;  he  places  their  bodies  be- 
neath the  throne  and  heads  without ;  and  he  says  nothing  of  their  feet.  Eiekiel 
attributes /ncr  wings  to  them,  John  nz,  and  Isaiah  six.  Esekiel  occupies  much 
of  his  description  with  the  apparatus  of  tlie  wkeeU  that  touch  the  earth,  and  move 
in  harmony  with  the  cherubim.  Of  all  this  John  has  nothing,  and  isaiaii  noth- 
ing. Indeed  the  Seraphim  of  Isaiah  do  not  support  the  throne,  but  stand  around 
it,  and  seem  to  be  quite  different  beings  from  the  cherubim.  John  then  bae 
mingled  views  from  both  prophets  with  his  own ;  and  he  has  thus  made  out  a  de- 
scription different  from  either,  which  preserves  a  medium  between  the  two.  But 
if  Ezekiel's  cherubim  are  to  be  regarded  as  veritable  beings,  like  angels,  then  how 
could  their  natures  alter  so  much  between  his  time  and  that  of  John  ?  To  ask 
this  question  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  cherubim  or  nvri  and  ^«»a  are  merely 
symbols  or  symbolic  beings^  not  an  actual  order  of  angels  ;  they  are  the  creatures 
of  lofty  and  ardent  imagination,  struggling  for  imagery  to  express  its  conceptions, 
and  not  veritable  existences  like  men  or  angels. 

If  the  reader  is  still  embarrassed  with  the  idea,  that  they  are  represented  aa 
leading  in  the  adorations  of  the  heavenly  host,  and  therefore  roust  be  really  living 
and  rational  creatures,  he  needs  but  to  recollect,  that  the  heavens,  the  earth,  seas, 
mountains,  hills,  forests,  vapour,  rain,  snow,  hail,  etc.,  are  all  represented  in  the 
Scriptures  as  praising  God,  and  that  prosopopeia  is  common  throughout  the 
Bible.  Once  supposing  the  cherubim  or  }^ma  to  be  animated  beings,  it  is  altogether 
congruous  to  suppose,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  that  they  iakt  the  lead  in  the  wor^ 
ship  of  heaven ;  for  they  are  nearest  of  all  to  God,  and  must  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  see  most  of  his  glory.  If  doubts  still  remain,  let  the  reader  trace  for 
himself  the  representations  throughout  of  the  cherubim  in  Ezek.  i.  and  x,  and 
then  compare  them  with  those  of  John.  The  r,^»n  of  the  former  are  most  dearly 
the  same  aa  the  t^ia  of  the  latter.  If  now  reo/,  kistorieat  (as  the  phrase  is)  exis- 
tences are  designated  by  each,  how  have  they  become  so  changed  between  the 
time  of  Ezekiel  and  that  of  John  ?  The  necessary  result  of  this  question  seems 
to  be  that  they  must  be  merely  symhoiic  beings,  modified  by  the  conceptions  of 
different  writers,  as  in  the  case  before  ns.  This  admitted,  we  can  account  for  the 
fact  that  cherubim  were  carved  in  the  most  holy  place,  Ex.  37:  6—9.  35:  17—20. 
1  Kings  6:  23—39.  2  Chron.  5:  7, 8  ;  also  on  the  walls  of  the  temple,  1  Kings  6: 
29.  2  Chron.  3:  10 — 13.  These  were  not  surely  images  of  actual  beings ;  for 
among  a  people  always  inclined  to  idolatry,  they  might  thus  have  easily  become 
objects  of  worship ;  but  they  were  symboUeal  representaiions  designed  to  teach  tha 
wbi^miiy^  omniscienee^  omnipotence^  and  ever  ttatdtfitl  providenee,  of  the  Godhead, 

As  SMfportsTS  of  the  throne  on  which  the  Majesty  of  heaven  is  seated,  they  a|>> 
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understandg  these  Fotuiesas  used  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  L  e. 
so  as  to  denote  what  is  often  repeated ;  here,  however,  as  relating  to 
what  has  been  often  done.  Winer  (Gramm.  §  41:  6)  refers  the  Fut. 
to  the  designation  of  what  is  represented  as  frequently  done  in  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  the  vision.  Liicke,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  it  as 
a  designation  of  a  general  proposition,  so  as  to  mark  what  is  often  and 
cuttomarHif  done  in  heaven.  This  last  opinion  seems  plainly  to  be  the 
true  one.  One  needs  only  to  refer  to  the  Hebrew,  in  order  to  find  the 
prototype.  Thus  in  Hebrew  the  Fut  is  often  employed  in  a  manner 
like  to  that  of  the  present  tense,  and  also  very  often  used  in  general 
propositions ;  Heb.  Gramm.  §  504.  e,  Gesen.  Heb.  Lehrgeb.  $  206.  4. 
A.  Ewald  Granun.  §  473.  2.  c.  This  is  exactly  the  nature  of  the 
Futures  in  the  present  case.  They  mark  euetomary  action  ;  comp.  the 
same  idiom  in  Luke  1:  37.  Bom.  3:  30,  and  elsewhere.  This  usage  is 
also  dauieal ;  but  it  seems  specially  to  belong  to  the  Hebrew-Greek ; 
see  abundance  of  cUssical  examples  in  Eiihner,  §  446.  2. 

Jo^a  nou  Ufi^  xal  evxa^icuvof,  where  the  triplex  division  in  particu« 
lars  should  be  noted.  Such  passages  as  Is.  6:  3,  dii^  tSi\}  m^,  may 
have  aided  in  confirming  such  a  usage.  But  the  number  three  pervadea 
ike  whole  Apocalypse ;  see  Vol.  I.  §  7. — r<p  C^^m  x.  r.  X.  ■■  '»n  b^, 
only  the  expression  is  here  made  more  intensive  by  adding  eiV  tovg 
aieipog  tmw  cueipotp. — Ueaovrtai  represents  the  attitude  of  entire  pros* 
traiionj  common  in  all  acts  of  high  adoration. — nQEa^vteqw,  see  on  v. 
4  above. — llQoaxvr^ovct  designates  the  homage  paid  to  God  by  the 
act  of  prostration.— ^aiLotii(T( . . .  tw  ^qopov,  an  expression  which  des* 
ignates  the  disclaiming  of  all  honour  or  homage  as  due  to  themselves, 
and  an  acknowledgment  that  all  which  they  have  and  are  is  the  gift  of 
God.  Of  course  it  is  a  striking  expression  of  deep  humility,  and  of  the 
hig^ieat  reverence. 

pear  in  ?■.  18:  10  (11)  ;  where  in  tlie  ezprenion :  **  He  rode  apoo  a  ekend"  Um 
word  cherub  is  osed  generioally ;  a  method  of  employing  langnage  too  frequent 
to  need  any  vindication.  Mark  the  congruity  of  imagery  here.  John  gives  them 
six  win^  for  flight.  Ezekiel  represents  them  as  moving  like  a  flash  of  lightning ; 
the  Psalmist  says  :  **  He  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly  ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind ;"  i.  e.  with  great  velocity.  All  is  in  perfect  congruity,  when 
the  passages  are  viewed  in  this  light.  So  in  1  Sam.  4:  4,  C**a9^S7i  avi"^,  Mittmg 
enthroned  above  the  Cherubim. 

Once  we  find  the  same  class  of  beings  employed  as  the  guards  of  paradise,  from 
which  our  first  parents  had  been  expelled,  €ren.  3:  24.  Their  vigilance^  designa- 
ted by  their  being  filled  with  eye#,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  nature  appropriate  to 
guardianship.  Whether  the  writer  of  this  passage  adopts  merely  the  popular  no- 
tion of  the  cherubim  here,  as  a  basis  for  representation,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  Elsewhere  we  find  them  connected  only  with  the  throne  of  the  Godhead, 
or  the  place  of  his  immediate  pretence ;  and  this  is  plainly  their  appropriate  sphere. 
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(11)  ThoQ  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  reoeire  glory  uid  honour  and  power ;  for 
thou  hast  created  all  thinga,  and  by  thy  will  they  came  into  existence  and  were 
created. 

The  triplex  ri^  do^aw  xcu  t^  ttfiiff  xai  ti^r  ^ipofup  again  ocean  as 
before ;  but  here  with  the  article,  either  because  of  the  repetition  of  the 
ideas,  or  rather,  because  the  idea  <^  such  glory  and  honour  and  power 
as  are  appropriate  to  God,  is  meant;  which  is  expressed  by  the  glory^ 
etc  The  meaning  is,  thai  these  belong  exclusively  to  the  Crealx^  of 
the  world. — Jia  %o  ^{hn/ta  aov,  %  thy  mil;  for  that  did  with  the  Ace 
is  not  unfrequently  employed  in  such  an  instrumental  sense,  may  be 
seen  in  Bob.  Lex.  dio,  11.  Winer's  Gramm.  §  53.  c.  Kijhner's  Gramm. 
§  605  n.  b.  In  such  cases  the  sense  parallelizes  with  that  of  dia  before 
the  GrebitiTe.— Htfat"  (instead  of  the  vulgate  eiai),  a  better  reading, 
and  better  supported  than  the  common  one.  The  words  refer  to  the 
original  rise  of  visible  creation. — 'Extla&r^aap  merely  explains  and.  ren- 
ders more  intensive  the  affirmation. — In  the  use  of  htiffag  here,  we 
have  an  example  of  the  Aorist  used  for  the  Perfect,  i.  e.  used  to 
designate  completed  action  in  time  past ;  see  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  136. 
5. 3.     But  this  is  common  everywhere. 

The  reader  may  find  similar  ascriptions  of  a  striking  character  in 
Enoch  9:  8,  4.  39:  9—12.  60:  9—16.  Ascens.  Is.  7:  15.  8:  17,  18 
(Trinity).  10:  1 — 6.  Glory  to  God  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  is  fre- 
quent in  the  Scriptures ;  see  Ps.  148:  5.  104:  2.  33:  8,  9  al. 

Thus  concludes  this  magnificent  exordium  to  the  principal  Visions  of 
the  book.  Chap.  v.  is  intimately  connected  with  it,  but  it  is  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  a  special  proem  to  chap,  vi — ^xi,  than  as  a  proem  to  the 
book  at  large.  The  impressive  nature  of  the  scene  presented  in  chap, 
iv,  cannot  but  strike  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  reader.  The  holy 
Seer  was  duly  prepared,  by  such  an  august  vision,  for  the  disclosures 
which  follow ;  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  be  prepar- 
ed, also,  to  look  for  them  with  deep  interest.  It  cannot  escape  even 
the  most  unobserving,  how  greatly  this  whole  scene  resembles  the  in- 
augural theopbanies  in  Is.  vi.  and  Ezek.  i.  The  writer  now  forthwith 
rapit  in  mediae  res.  But  the  preparation  for  his  development  is  pecu- 
liar, and  therefore  needs  some  general  statement  in  the  way  of  expla^ 
nation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  seeded  book. 

Previous  to  the  disclosures  about  to  be  made,  a  book  appears  in  the  hand  of 
Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne,  sealed  with  seven  seals,  so  that  no  one  can  inspect 
itscootentfl.  The  counsels  of  heaven  which  are  aryet  secrety  are  evidently  sym- 
bolised  by  this  sealed  book.  No  one  is  found  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  who  can 
open  and  read  the  book.  The  seer  is  deeply  affected  because  of  this ;  but  he  is 
encouraged  by  one  of  the  twenty-four  elders  to  expect,  that  the  Messiah  will  dis- 
close its  contents.  As  a  Lamb  that  had  been  slain  the  Messiah  makes  his  appear- 
ance, with  indications  at  the  same  time,  by  the  symbol  of  horns  and  eyes,  of  his 
omnipotence  and  omniscience.  He  advances  to  the  throne,  and  takes  the  book 
from  the  hand  of  him  who  sat  upon  it,  as  the  signal  that  he  is  about  to  open  it 
and  disclose  its  contents.  The  twenty-foor  elders  surrounding  the  throne  now 
prostrate  themselves  before  him,  and  offer  unto  him  ascriptions  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  With  these  the  angels  and  the  living  creatures  unite  in  a  hymn  of 
praise  ;  which  is  finally  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
universe. 

.The  reason  why  a  book  is  chosen  for  the  symbol  in  this  case,  will  be  very  appar- 
ent to  a  careful  reader  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  respect  to  the  book  of  lift,  see 
the  remarks  on  Rev.  3:  5.  This  book  has  a  limited  signification,  and  is  employed 
only  in  respect  to  the  state  of  individuals,  whose  weal  or  woe,  life  or  death,  depends 
on  what  is  recorded  therein.  But  in  the  present  case,  the  book  before  us  contains 
a  record  of  the  secret  counsels  of  God,  i.  e.  hitherto' secret,  in  regard  to  the 
Christian  church  and  ita  enemies.  Texts  which  make  use  of  the  like  imagery 
may  be  found  in  Mai.  3:  l6.  Fs.  139: 16,  and  probably  Dent.  32:  34. 

The  seven  seals  put  upon  this  book,  show  that  its  contents  were  not  designed 
to  be  read  by  any,  except  by  him  who  had  authority  and  power  to  break  the  seals. 
So  in  Dan.  8:  26.  12:  4,  9,  the  prophet  seals  up  what  is  to  be  disclosed  only  at  a 
Intare  time.  In  Is.  8:  16,  the  prediction  which  had  just  been  written  dnd  uttered, 
is  required  to  be  ^*  bojuind  up  and  sealed,"  that  no  change  may  be  made  in  it. 
Bat  in  the  case  before  us  the  seals  have  a  different  import,  being  designed  to  ex- 
clude perusal.  The  general  idea  is,  that  none  but  the  Messiah,  o  oiv  iv  rf  nol^ 
n^f  Tov  ;rarf <{(,  is  capable  of  revealing  the  secret  counsels  of  God.  He  knows 
them  all,  and  therefore  is  able  to  disclose  them. 

The  eitent  and  special  design  of  this  sealed  volume  or  book  begin  their  devel- 
opment with  chap.  vi. ;  and  there,  consequently,  will  be  the  most  proper  place  fbr 
the  discQssion  of  Che  subjects  appropriate  to  them.  For  the  general  outline  of  the 
plan  of  the  book,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Introduction,  Vol.  1.  §  10. 

(1)  And  I  saw,  upon  the  right  hand  of  him  who  was  sitting  on  the  throne,  a 
book  written  within  and  upon  the  back,  sealed  with  seven  seals. 

Kai — ^transitions,  such  as  is  here  made,  and  indeed  even  the  most 
striking  ones,  from  one  scene  to  another,  are  for  the  most  part  marked  in 
thi^  book  merely  by  x«(';  see  12:  1.  12:  18.  14:  1.  15:  1.  17:  1.  19:  11. 
20:  1.  20:  11.  21:  1.  22:  6.  A  natural  solution  of  this  is  found  by 
comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew  idiom,  (as  I  haye  before  suggested), 
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where  still  greater  tnuisitioiM  are  mafle  by  i ,  viz^  the  paaung  from  one 
book  to  another ;  and  even  independent  books  sometimes  commence 
with  J;  see  Ex.  1:  1.  Lev.  1:  1.  Num.  1:  1.  Josh.  1:  1.  Judg.  1:  1.  1 
Sam*  1:  1.  2  Sam.  1:  1.  1  Kings  1:  1.  2  Kings  1:  1.  Esek.  1:  1.  Roth 
1:  1.  Esth.  1:  1.  Ezra  1:  1.  2  Chron.  1:  1.  The  assertion  of  even  re- 
cent grammarians  and  lexicographers,  that  the  particle  ^  alvmyi  and 
necessarily  implies  preceding  matter  with  which  it  is  connected,  is  thos 
shown  to  be  groundless.  In  such  cases  as  the  above,  i  (^  xm)  most 
merely  influence  the  meaning  of  the  verb  connected  with  it,  or  at  most 
convey  a  sense  like  to  that  of  our  peculiar  transitive  particle  naWy  and 
sometimes  like  to  that  of  the  particle  then.  So  in  the  Apocalypse,  *ai 
then ;  ^d  so,  indeed,  oftentimes  in  parts  of  historic  narration  in  the 
N.  Testament ;  but  in  the  Apocalypse  the  transitions  madked  by  xo/ 
are  unusually  great  Yet,  after  all,  they  do  not  equal  those  of  the  He- 
brew J ;  B&  the  above  examples  fully  demonstrate. 

'Enl^  on,  upon,  not  properly  tn,  although  our  idiom  expresses  the  idea 
in  this  way.  It  might  be  rendered  at  or  neoTy  were  it  not  that  v.  7 
shows  the  book  to  have  been  on  or  in  the  hand,  and  not  simply  at  or 
near  by  the  right  hand. — Bi^Xiwy  in  form  is  a  diminutive  of  (H^Xog, 
yet  not  generally  used  in  a  diminutive  sense  in  the  N.  Testament  The 
diminutive  is  ^v^XaQidiov,  Rev.  10:  9.  The  form  of  the  ptpUov,  certain- 
ly the  usual  form,  was  that  of  a  manuscriptr-roU ;  see  Luke  4:  17,  where 
the  Saviour  is  spoken  of  as  avanrv^as  to  ^ij^kiop,  unrolling  the  hook, 
viz.  the  volume  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  Ewald  objects  to  the  idea  of 
a  scroll  or  roll  here,  and  maintains  that  there  were  seven  separate  lihdli 
rolled  in  succession  around  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  centre,  the  first  of 
which  was  the  longest,  and  the  rest  successively  shorter ;  so  that  the 
seals  on  the  margin  of  the  outside  leaf  might  be  seen  by  John.  But 
what  significance  then  has  itsm^tp  and  ornaOcv  ?  Besides,  there  would 
then  be  seven  ^(^Ua  instead  of  one.  Plainly  the  model  is  to  be  found 
in  Ezek.  2:  9,  10,  where  the  prophets  speaks  of  "  a  roll  of  a  book  . . . 
written  within  and  without,"  i.  e.  on  both  sides  of  the  Ms.,  as  was  usual 
when  there  was  a  great  press  of  matter ;  see  Pliny,  De  Vet^rum  Opis- 
tographis,  Epist  III.  5.  If  the  writing  on  the  backside  was  discontin- 
ued but  a  short  distance  from  the  outer  extreme  end  of  the  parchment, 
all  the  writing  upon  the  Ms.  would  of  course  be  covered  or  concealed^ 
when  it  was  rolled  up. 

Kate(yq)QayiafiitfOif  x.  t.  k.  Sealed  with  seven  seals  of  course  means 
completely,  entirely,  or  perfectly  sealed  up.  But  here  it  also  means 
somewhat  more.  The  seals  are  disposed  of  in  such  a  way,  that  they 
are  successively  broken,  and  different  parts  of  the  ^ipJov  disclosed  in 
succession.  Eichhom  speaks  of  the  seven  seals  as  all  put  upon  the 
outer  edge  of  the  Ms.  when  roUed  up.    But  how  then  could  any  part  of 
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the  roH  be  read,  until  the  whole  were  broken  ?  To  make  all  parts  of 
the  description  congruous,  we  mu^  suppose  the  roll  to  have  a  seal  upon 
the  extreme  end  that  was  last  rolled  up,  which  would  of  course  prevent 
its  being  unrolled.  When  the  first  seal  was  broken,  the  Ms.  could  be 
unrolled,  until  one  came  to  a  second  seal ;  and  so  in  succession  of  the 
rest  Now  if  these  seals  were  put  on  so  as  to  be  visible  at  the  ends  of 
the  roll,  (which  might  be  easily  done  by  some  small  label  attached  to 
each  seal  indicative  of  its  place),  then  John  could  have  seen  the  seven 
seals,  if  the  end  of  the  roll  was  toward  him,  i.  e.  he  could  have  at  least 
seen  what  indicated  their  presence.  But  how  can  all  tfee  demands  of 
this  representation  be  answered,  either  by  the  supposition  of  Eichhom 
or  of  Ewald  ?  If,  however,  we  suppose  the  seals  to  be  put  successively 
upon  the  margin  of  the  book  or  scroll,  as  it  was  rolled  up,  each  opening 
would  extend  only  so  far  as  the  next  seal,  where  the  unrolling  would  be 
arrested ;  and  the  presence  of  these  seals  might  in  some  way  have  been 
indicated  to  a  beholder,  as  has  already  been  suggested. 

(2)  And  I  saw  a  mighty  angel,  proclaiming  with  a  loud  voice :  Who  is  worthy 
to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seal!)  thereof? 

'IffxvQoVf  "  merum  epitheton  omans,"  says  Eichhom.  But  how  it  is 
onuiTU,  in  the  present  instance,  I  wot  not,  unless  there  is  something 
apposite  in  it  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Homer  represents  his  heralds 
as  powerful,  robust  men,  in  order  consistently  to  attribute  to  them  deep- 
toned  and  powerful  voices.  Is  not  this  the  design  of  the  epithet  hxvQOv 
here  ?  The  writer  immediately  subjoins :  xTjQvaoovru  iv  qpoyg  fAsydXri, 
The  adjective  fuydki^,  when  applied  to  voices  must  of  course  mean  laud. 

Tii  a^iog  x.  t,  >L.  The  quotation  of  the  words  is  direct,  (as  usual 
elsewhere),  and  the  whole  phrase  forms  the  requisite  complement  to  the 
participle  nn^qiatswrcu — JHhoti  in  the  sense  of  suitable^  well  adapted  tOy 
or  more  probably  with  the  meaning,  of  sufficient  rank  or  dignity,  i.  e. 
who  by  his  rank  or  attributes  deserves  the  honour  of  opening  this  book 
of  divine  decrees  ? — Kcu  Xvacu  x.  r.  L  is  added  for  the  sake  of  specific 
cation.  Seven  seals  had  been  mentioned.  Some  special  guard  is  im- 
plied, therefore,  against  the  reading  of  this  book.  It  could  not  be  fully 
read,  unless  they  were  all  successively  broken ;  and  to  this  the  expres- 
sion before  as  refers. 

(3)  And  no  one  in  heaven,  nor  on  earth,  nor  under  the  earth,  was  able  to  open 
the  book,  or  to  inspect  it. 

Seaveny  earthy  and  the  under-warldy  by  the  common  usus  loquendi  of 
the  Hebrews,  denote  the  universe ;  q.  d.  ^  no  being  in  the  universe 
oould  be  found,  who  was  able  to  open  the  book,  and  survey  its  contents.' 
or  course  the  meaning  is,  that  no  one  couM  be  found  among  created 
beings,  who  was  competent  to  peiform  this  tasL-^.^^^o)  is  inserted  after 
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ovQapip  here  in  several  critical  edsdoiu,  but  omitted  bj  Hahn.  The 
idea  of  heaven  among  the  Hebrews  was,  that  it  is  the  region  imme(^- 
aJtelj  above  the  apparent  welkin  or  sky»  Later  Hebrew  usage  mad^ 
seven  heavens ;  indeed,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  (cotemporary  with  the 
Apocalypse),  makes  seven ;  but  I  find  no  tcaces  of  this  in  the  0.  or  N. 
Testament. — 'Tnoxazio  z^^*  y^g,  see  the  popular  idea  of  the  subterra- 
nean region  fully  developed  in  Is.  xiv.  The  b^Kia  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  u^idr^g  of  the  Greeks,  both  designate  the  under-warld  in  its 
usual  sense,  as  employed  in  popular  language. 

Jivoi^ai  refe«»  to  breaking  the  seials  of  the  book ;  ^Xinuv  to  the  t n- 
spection  of  its  aontents.  Bkinm  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  ocular 
sense,  but  occasionally  is  employed  to  designate  the  mental  one  of  see- 
ing or  considering.  So  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  v.  740.  The  first  two  ex- 
amples of  ovde  here  are  the  proper  sequences  of  the  previous  neg^ve 
in  wdstg  implied  before  ip  r<p  ovqav^ ;  the  nidi  before  ^lemu^  is  de- 
pendent also  upon  the  first  ovdeig  in  the  verse ;  see  N.  Test  Gramm. 
f  183.  1. 

(4)  And  I  wept  much,  because  no  one  was  fouod  worthy  to  open  the  book,  nor 
to  inspect  it. 

IlokXd  neut.  plur.  used  adverbially,  as  often.  J^^iog  in  the  same 
sense  as  above. 

(5)  Then  one  of  the  elders  saitfa  to  me :  Weep  not ;  behold !  the  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  offspring  of  David,  hath  prevailed  to  open  the  book  and  the 
■eals  thereof. 

Etg  ^  nm ,  which  is  sometimes  used,  in  the  later  Hebrew,  as  being 
equivalent  to  tiV,  i*  e.  one,  $ame  one,  a  certain  one ;  see  Ges.  Lex.— 
jiiyu  the  Present  of  narration,  i.  e.  the  historical  Present. — ^EnKffrrsp 
has  an  intensive  meaning  here.  It  does  not  merely  signify,  that  the 
Messiah  was  able  to  open  the  book,  but  that  he  had  acquired  this  power 
by  a  victorious  struggle.  Con^).  a  similar  sentiment  in  Phil.  2:  6 — 10. 
By  such  a  struggle  with  trials  and  sorrows,  he  had  opened  or  pwpared 
the  way  for  the  highest  honour  to  be  bestowed  upon  him,  i.  e.  he  had 
won  by  his  victories  the  honour  and  the  right  to  open  the  sealed  book. 

'O  Xt<av,  the  emblem  of  hero$  fortistimusy  inasmuch  as  the  lion  is  the 
king  of  beasts,  in  consequence  of  his  strength  and  invincible  courage ; 
comp.  Jer.  4:  7.  The  lion  of  God  is  an  epithet  among  the  Arabians, 
for  an  invincible  hero. — ^*Ex  r^tf  (pvXrig  'Jovda,  because  Christ  sprung 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Heb.  7:  14)  ;  and  with  reference,  also,  to  the 
declaration  of  the  dying  Jacob  respecting  Judah,  Gen.  40:  9,  where  lion 
is  used  in  a  sense  like  to  that  which  it  has  in  tlie  verse  before  us.  That 
iUW  is  the  subject  of  ipixiiae,  is  proof  that  it  has  the  meaning  just  as- 
signed to  it. — 'H  QiCa  Javtd,  not  root  of  David,  but  a  root-shoot  from  the 
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trank  or  stem  of  David ;  comp,,*^.tt3P*  ^tw  n^h ,  a  root-ihoat  or  tprout 
from  the  trunk  ofJesse^  Is.  11: 1,  to  which  the  clause  before  us  undoubt- 
e£y  refers.  How  familiar  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were  to  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse,  must  be  evident  to  every  attentive  seft4ei^* 
Here  a  plain  reference  to  two  diBtmct  texts  widely  separated,  is  com- 
prised in  a  very  narrow  compass.  See  the  like  image  respecting  the 
Messiah,  in  4  Ezra  12:  31,  32. 

(6)  And  I  saw  between  the  throne  and  the  four  living  creatures,  and  between 
the  elders,  a  Lamb  standing,  as  it  were  slain,  having  seven  heads  and  seven  eyes, 
which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God  that  are  sent  into  all  the  earlh. 

Lit  iv  fiwqj  means  tn  the  middle  [space].  Plainly  the  wnter  means  to 
say,  in  the  space  between  the  throne  of  God,  borne  up  by  the  four  Jwa,  and 
the  twenty-four  elders  who  sat  in  a  semi-circular  form  around  it ;  a 
most  appropriate  station  for  the  performance  of  what  the  sequel  discloses. 
The  repetition  of  «V  fU6<p  is  a  Hebrew  idiom.  The  Hebrews  in  such  a 
case  often  say :  'j'^'^ . . .  T^a;  see  Gen.  1:  7.  Lev.  27: 12. 

^QViOV,  properly  a  diminutive,  agriellus,  from  aqriv,  Gen.  aqvig\ 
yet,  like  §t^Uov  above,  not  employed  in  a  sense  actually  diminutive. 
It  designates,  as  it  were,  a  tender  lami,  a  young  innocent  lamh,  in  its 
primary  sense ;  and  so  is  used  by  John,  and  applied  to  the  Saviour, 
about  thirty  times  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  favourite  appellation,  indicative  of  two  things,  viz.  perfect  inno- 
cence, and  propitiatory  sacrifice  or  victim.  Comp.  the  source  of  this  in 
the  exclamation  of  John  the  Baptist,  John  1:  29,  '<  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  worid !"  It  would  seem  proba- 
ble, that  John  the  evangelist  was  present,  when  this  was  said ;  see  John 
1:  36,  36.  It  is  true  the  word  dfiv6$  is  here  used ;  but  this  makes  no 
appreciable  diflference.  The  Septuagint  uses  both  dftviov  and  dfivos  for 
the  Hebrew  toas;  and  the  evangelist  himself  employs  aQviov  in  21:  15. 
So  in  Testamentum  XII.  Patriarcharum  (Fabric.)  I.  p.  724,  725,  730, 
dfivog  '&P.OV  is  used  for  the  Messiah.  In  1  Pet.  1:  19.  Acts.  8:  32,  it  is 
used  in  reference  to  the  passage  in  Is.  53:  7.  Otherwise,  the  use  of  it 
in  the  New  Testament  is  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  John. 

'^S  iGq)ayfisvov,  as  slain,  i.  e.  wearing  the  marks,  or  bearing  the  ap- 
pearance, of  having  been  slain ;  where  the  propitiatory  design  in  the 
employment  of  the  appellation  lamb  exhibits  itself;  cpmp.  ds  i(S(fayfii- 
fov,  in  13:  3,  as  to  the  meaning  of  tig  here.  In  what  way  this  appear- 
ance of  having  been  slain  developed  itself,  whether  in  the  apparent 
marks  of  wounds,  or  of  blood,  the  writer  does  not  say ;  nor  is  it  impor- 
tant that  he  should.  Enough,  in  a  description  which  is  altogether  sym^ 
bolicy  that  he  ^ves  the  leading  traits,  without  stopping  to  note  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  they  were  developed. 
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'Eftra  HfQarat  teven  horns,  the  horn  being  the  common  emblem  c^ 
power  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  see  Ps.  112:  9.  75:  10.  89:  17.  148: 
14  182t  17.     Comp.  also  Dan.  7:  7,  8,  20,  24.  8:  3,  8,  9,  20,  21 ;  aod 
see  also  Rev.  13: 1.     That  the  number  seven  here  means  compHeU,  seem» 
obrious,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  jme,  and  also  of  the  number.     But 
that  in  itself  the  expression,  seven  horns,  would  denote  omnipotence,  seems 
not  to  be  oonrect,  inasmuch  as  the  beast  in  Rev.  13:  1  has  even  a  still 
greater  number  of  horns ;  aod  so  of  some  of  the  examples  cited  above 
from  the  book  of  Daniel.     The  other  attributes  ascribed  to  the  Lamb 
do  indeed  make^m  Lord  of  all;  but  the  expression  itself  of  seven  horns 
must  be  regnofled  as  simply  designating  the  idea  of  ffreat  power.     This 
also  stands  ooanected  and  harmonizes  well  with  JUW  and  iviKiiae  above. 
With  the  measnre  of  power  designated  by  seven  horns,  he  might  wc^  ba 
compared  to  a  lion,  and  ivUt^ae  be  reasonably  expected  of  him. 

'Ofp^aXfiovg  inta  of  course  means  aeiUe  and  wide^reaehing  visionk 
— Oil  eiai . .  .  r^y  y^.  Is  the  meaning,  that  these  seven  eyes  are  indi- 
cative of  his  ovm  attributes  ?  Or  are  they  symbols  of  that  power  which 
he  possesses,  of  sending  abroad  over  all  the  earth  the  seven  spirits  be- 
fore his  throne^  in  order  that  they  may  inspect  and  oversee  the  afiPairs  of 
his  kingdom  ?  There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  present  case ;  because 
the  seven  horns  seem  plainly  to  denote  the  Messiah's  attribute  of 
mighty  power.  Yet  in  9ev.  3:  1,  it  seems  to  be  equally  plain,  that  the 
seven  spirits  are  ther  seven  presence^angek ;  fi>r  there  the  Redeemer  is 
said  ix'^ip,  to  have  or  hold  them  at  his  disposal,  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  has  at  his  disposal  the  seven  stars,  i.  e.  the  angels  of  the  churches. 
Indeed,  in  all  the  instances  brought  under  review,  in  the  remarks  made 
on  3:  1,  the  case  is  the  aame,  if  we  except  the  present  one,  which  is  at 
least  somevrhat  doubtful.  In  order,  however,  that  congruity  of  repre- 
sentation should  be  preserved,  we  seem  to  be  constrained  here  to  regard 
the  seven  eyes  as  symbols  of  the  all-pervading  survey  or  perspicacity  of 
the  Saviour  himielf ;  especially  as  we  are  obliged  here  to  acknowledge 
a  reference  to  2^h.  3:  9  and  4: 10,  where  the  seven  eyes,  engraved  up- 
on the  comer-stone  of  the  new  temple,  are  plainly  symbolic  of  "  the  eyes 
of  Jehovah  which  run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth,"  i.  e.  God  is 
0  navojtiiii,  omnttuens*  Plainly  ta  in&(ft(tifiiv(t  ei^  ndaar  r^r  y^v, 
is  a  translation  of  the  phrase  in  ZecL  4:  10,  in^Ji-bsa  D'^idZdVc::  rran, 
these  run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth.  With  Ihis  passage  before 
us,  which  in  Zech.  is  so  plain,  we  cannot  well  withhold  our  assent  to 
the  proposition,  that  the  writer  here  means  to  designate  Christ  as  o 
napoftzi^g  or  onmituens  ;  comp.  Eev.  2:  18.* 

*  Ab  to  the  metkud  in  which  John  disposed  of  the  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes, 
i.  e.  in  what  manner  or  how  they  were  inserted ;  whether  each  eye  was  at  the 
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t 
(7)  And  he  came  and  took  the  book  from  the  right  hand  of  him  who  sat  upon 
the  throne. 

'  Sijpple  and  majestic,  without  any  pomp  of  words,  or  any  effort  to  de- 
eorate  the  scene.— EJliyq)*,  Perf.  joined  with  an  Aor.  (^X&s)  ;  as  often 
in  narration,  N.  Test  GrarBm.  i486.  3.  But  here  the  Perf.  has  sim- 
ply an  aoristic  sense,  which-  is  very  unusual ;  see  Gramm.  §  136.  3.  b. 
Note. 

But  how  could  a  Lamb  take  the  book  ?  Was  it  only  the  head,  in  this 
ease,  which  bore  the  resemblances  to  a  lamb'  designated  in  the  sixth 
'^erse,  the  Test  of  the  person  remaining  simply  human  9  This  would 
seem  to  destmy  at  least  the  congruity  of  the  image,  and  tcriaake  some- 
thing monstrous,  like  Centaurs,  etc.  Was  the  appearance  of  a  lamb, 
then,  exdhanged  for  the  simple  human  form,  when  he  advanced  to  take 
the  book  ?  This  would  at  least  appear  more  probable  than  the  other 
supposition  ^  yet  of  this  the  writer  has  given  us  no  express  intimation.* 

root  of  each  hom,  and  in  what  order  tha  horns  stood  in  relation  to  each  other;  of 
aU  this  the  author  himself  has  aaid  nothing,  and  to  indulge  in  conjectjire  with 
confidence  would  be  worse  than  useless.  Hf  mbolic  representations  of  this  iaa- 
lure  do  indeed  demand  some  congruity  and  appropriateness;  but  then,  as  the  wri- 
ter gpeA  designedly  into  the  region  of  imagination  for  images  to  express  his 
thoughts,  we  must  not  limit  him  to  the  mere  realities  of  our  natural  world,  nor  , 
prononnctf  all  that  to  be  incongtuous,  which  does  not  agree  with  those  realities  in 
all  ^fs  parts.  The  mir^cum  we  igey  well  admit;  the  mmstrosum  would  be  an- 
other question,  [f  one  is  disposed  lo  conjecture,  he  may  sflppose  double  horns  in 
,iBtte  common  place  upon  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  th^ee  in  the  centre ;  and  so^f 
the  eyes.  But  it  would  be  uselest  to  make  conjectures  of  this  nature,  as  th«sig- 
nificancy  of  the  symbols  is  not  in  any  degree  affected  by  them. 

*  Nearly  every  commentary  that  I  have  seen  keeps  a  guarded  silyce  in  rela- 
tion to  the  apparent  difficulty  here.  It  does  not  even  seem  as  if  xnoet  interpreters 
had  once  enterUined  the  thought  that  there  was  any  difficulty.  Herf^r,  Ewald, 
and  Vitringa  are  the  only  critics  whom  I  h^e  found  doing  so  much  as  to  notice 
it  Of  these  the  former  says  :  *'  We  see  the  lAiages  are  symbols  ;  and  we  must  not 
unreasonably  dweU  upon  individuaP traits,  nor  inquire  (for  example) :  How  did 
the  l^amb  stand  ?  How  did  he  take  the  book  ?  Where  were  his  eyes  ?  The  im- 
ages of  the  Revelation  have  a  meaning;  and  in  the  connection  of  that  Ineaning 
must  we  follow  them  ;"  Maran  Atha,  p.  54.  Ewald  says :  "  Non  quaerimus  [de 
loco  ocutorum],  imaginum  delineationem  ezictam  et  congruam  non  esse  scrutan> 
dam  rpputontes;"  p.  145  Comm.  The  spirit  of  this  remark  he  m^ant  doubtless 
to  apply  also  to  the  iise  before  us.  Vitringa  commences  his  remarks  with  an  ob- 
servation true  enough  :  '*  Sicco  pede  passim  praetariunt  hie  Interpretes  diffictll- 
tatem."  He  then  goes  on  to  compare  the  present  case  with  that  of  the  Cwa  in 
chap,  iv,  which,  as  he  avers,  had  each  a  Auinon  body,  while  qply  tJip  head  and  feet  re- 
segiblpd  the  respective  animals  to  which  they  are  compared.  But  in  this  he  is 
surely  mistaken ;  for  their  bodies  are  represented  as  he'mgunder  the  throne ;  which 
could  not  be  said  of  human  bodies,  as  it  would  imply  a  prostratg  condition.  Be- 
sides, how  are  the/<mr  feet  of  the  lion  and  thfi  ox  to^be  joined  to  the  human  bgdy .' 
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(8)  And  when  he  took  the  book,  the  four  li^faig  creatures  an^  the  twentj-foor 
elders  fell  d*wn  before  the  Larnb,  each  having  harps  and  golden  howla  filled  with 
incense, -wliich  are  the  prayers  of  the  saflits. 

Tlie  acts  of  adoratioo  and  praise  here  mentioned  are  commenced  if 
those  who  are  nearest  to  tk^  throne  ol'God,  ti2^  bj  the  four  living  crea- 

And  in  the  present  cftrie,  hpw  ve  the /our  feet  otn  lamb  to  be  given  to  him  whose 
body  wa«  Attrnan?  This  rackes  an  impoinble.  image.  Vitriaga  has  jpvidently 
confounded  the  representation  of  Eifkicl  wHh  that  of  John.  In  Ezekiel  the  wri- 
ter attributes  to  the  living  creatures  fiandSf  1:6,  and  an  upright  foot  (v.  7),  like  to 
that  of  a  bullock,  so  that  jt  could  easily  tarn  in  every  direction  ;  riid  in  such  a 
case,  beyond  a  doubt  the  body  is  conceived  of  as  upright  and  kumUn.  According^ 
ly,  we  find  the  living  creatures  standing  under  the  divine  throne,  which  rests np- 
-  on  their  head^  £xek.  1: 22,  26.  Hef»  nothing  is  unnatural,  save  the  Q^^traordina- 
ry  mixed  forms  both  in  the  head  and  feet.  But  in  John  (Rev.  iv.),  the  bodies  are 
placed  under  the  throne ;  and'of  course  neitlier  human  feet  nor  human  bodies  can 
be  supposed  by  the  writer.  In  the  case  before  as,  we  cannot  aoite  the  feei  of  a 
lamb  to  a  human  body.  We  must  therefore  spppose  mirely  the  head  to  bear  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Lamb ;  or  else  we  must  suppose  the  whole  form  to  be  like  one, 
and  that  arms  were  attached  to  the  sides  or  breast,  (like  the  wings  and  hand*  in 
Eackiel's^isioo) ;  or  else  inake  the  -«ttpposition,  that  the  form  was  changed,  and 
a  human  form  resumed,  when  the  Saviour  advanced  to  take  the  book  and  open  it. 
It  is  not  a  sufficient  justifiostion  of  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  that  there  is  m 
mingling  of  difiSsrent  forms,  both  in  Ezek.  i.  and  Rev.  iv,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
livini;  creatures ;  for  these  are  plainly  beings  of  merely  a  symbolic  nature,  and  ft 
^a^So^ffP  may  be  reasonably  alloiwed.  But .Ib^re  would  be  something  repulsive 
to  taste,  in  such  a  miasture  of  forms  here,  where  the  symbol  represents  the  glori- 
mSB  Redeemer. — Nor  is  the  second  supposition,  (one  which  Yitcinga  aho  maJKe»% 
adapted  to  reconcile  our  feelings  much  better  tftan  the  first.  Here  is  still  ^uoddam 
monstrosum.  Arms  attached  to  a  lamb,  are  at  least  a  very  unusdal  appendage ; 
and  we  cannot  bat  feel,  that  there  is  something  unnatural  and  elcessive  in  ima- 
gery of  «u^  a  nature. 

Shall  we  suppose  then,  that  the  Lamb  took  the  book  in  his  m/mth,  or  with  his 
feet  f  This  would  be  a  degradation  of  the  whole  repcesentation  ;  for  it  is  so  much 
againtt  the  order  of  nature,  that  we'aannot  help  being  revolted  at  it.  Shall  we 
suppose  theu)  that  the  fornx  under  which  the  Saviour  first  appears  in  the  august 
assembly  of  heaven,  to  the  mental  vision  of  John,  was  changed  when  he  advanced 
to  take  the  book  ?  This  relieves  the  incongruity  of  the  matter,  which  strikes  us 
when  viewed  in  any  other  light ;  and  the  only  difficulty  here  is,  that  the  Seer  has 
himself  given  no  express  notica  of  such  a  change.  But  does  not  what  he  says 
imply  it?  It  would  realljfr  seem  tq  be  so,  to  say  the  Idast.  But  Ewald  suggests, 
that  the  Saviaar  bears  this  same  image  of>  a  lamb,  in  all  his  subsequent  develop- 
ments, until  he  marches  fotth  as  a  conqueror,  at  the  head  df  his  great  army,  Rev. 
99:  11.  The  only  ground,  however,  of  this  opinion  is,  that  the  epithet  a^viov  is 
so  frequently  given  to  him  in  the  Apocalypse.  An  ob<r(ous  reason,  in  the  case 
before  us,  for  his  appearance  as  a  lanib^  is  given  in  v.  9,  thov  wast  slain^  andhast 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  etc.  But  surtiy  when  Christ  appears  at  the  bead 
of  his  great  army,  Rev.  14:  1,  although  he  is  called  o^iov,  it  would  not  seem  to 
be  vary  appropriate  to  suppose  that  the  Apocalyptist  sav  him,  on  that  occasion, 
in  the,/brm  of  a  lamb,    fc  most  of  Ihe  other  cases  where  Christ  is  called  lamb. 
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turegy'vlio  bear  up  the  throne ;  then  contmued  bj  the  twenty^foiir  el- 
ders, who  stand  near  the  throne^^^JE^j^on's^  Moatogt  ^<>^  o^^  having^ 
where  the  plural  Fart  agrees  with  Ibe  singular  exacrog  (as  often  else- 
where), b^pause  in  its  nature  this,  word  is  generic^  So  in  Heb.  tt3^M, 
each  oney  more  usually  has  the  plural  joined  with  it — ^But  is  it  the  ^<ua 
who  have  harps,  eto-,  or  the  twenty-four  elders  ?  The  latter,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  as  fiyoquaug  ^(Aig  fa  t.  9,  seems  clearly  and  necessarily  to  in- 
dicate. ''ExovtB!^  therefore,  is  to  ke  aj^^lied  *on\f  to  the  nearest  Nomi- 
native or  subject 

'  ^HaXccgf  bowls  or  goMets^  ha^g  more  breadth  than*  depth ;  to  which 
species  of  vessel  our  word  vial,  as  now  emplo^e^  ^oes  not  at  all  cor- 
respond. Evidently  a  v^md  with  a  hroad  mouth  or  opening  is  desig- 
nated r  for  the  incense  is  to  be  bulged,  ir  itTor  the  sake  of  diffasiogover 
the  place  the  sweet  odour  whicl^  w^old  yield. — Al  eiW  ul  n^oc«vxA 
T<av  ayitmf,  i.  e.  which  incense  symbolizes  the'prayers  of  the  sainiB  ^koit 
flMend  up  befQ|:e  6od. 

The  object  of  the  harps  (comp.  14:  2.  15:  2)  is  evidently  to  accompar 
ny  and  aid  the  song  of  praise.    What  was  symbolized  by  the  imoense  m 

«^ -f^ 

there  Is  a  sim^e  reference  to  tbQi.name  a^viov^  as  applied  with  so  lOQch  stgaificaii' 
cy  in  chap.  v. 

After  all,  we  gannot  €etermitu  the  case* before  ucwith  certainty.  To  my  owa 
Blind,  the  ci^ge  affirm,  so  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  the  ^tions  related  ia 
the  seqael,  seems  to  be  most  congnsoos,  and  to  be  attende^Nirith  the  least  diffiomlty, 
I  mean,  of  coarse,  with  the  least  aesthedcal  diificiiity ;  for  as  to  iht^  main  senti- 
ment, it  woifld  not  be  changed  bs  either  mode  of  representation ;  so  that  one  might 
be  templed  to  put  the  consid^raflonff  it  apde,  and  adopt  the  words  and  sentiments 
of  Herder  and  Elirald.  •  But  after  all,  it  is  not  pleasant  for  the  reader  to  retreat 
from  tile  contemplation  of  this  picture,  with  the  feeling  t^ftt  there  Is  sometfeing  oT 
the  monstr&u»,  or  of  the  unnaturtUy  or  of  the  impossAU^OT  at  least  of  the  ineongru^ 
ous,  in  it.  It  makes  u«  less  willing  to  listen  to  the  iviter,  and  gives  us  less  con- 
fidence in  his  taste  and  judgment  On  this  account,  1  have  endeavoured  t»  ex- 
amine the  subject  somewhat  minutely,  and  not  to  pass  it  sicco  pede,  as  Vitxfaiga 
.  sa^  most  have  done.  ThA  there  is  a^ery  impressive  iiymbol  composed  ito  the 
ideaof  a%^n  lamb,  every  reader  must  instinetively  feel,  when  he  reads  v.  9. 
Indeed,  1  know  not  how  else,  (lo«iki||g  back  to  the  Jewish  passover-lamb),  the 
writer  could  have  chosen  a  symbol  adapted  to  make  so  deep  an  impression^  Shall 
we  now  throw  all  this  aw«y,  or  condemn  it  as  in  bad  taste,  merelj^  because  the  au- 
thor, in  the  overpowering  vision  of  such  a  scene,  has  not  stopped  to  describe  mi- 
nute particulars,  which  would  en^e  us  to  make  out  fnore  rhetorical  congruity  in 
his  exhibition?  I  think  lfe»s  wbuM  not  be  candkl  criticism.  What  hinden 
us,  vhere  all  is  wkion  and  symbol,  from  supposing  soi^  changes  in  foims  profl^r-  ' 
ed  to  virion,  as  the  nature  of  the  ea%e  respectiv^jt  demands  ?  If  we  may  do  so% 
without  any  violence  or  impropriety,  (and  why  ma^  we"  not ^)  theja  ma^  we  sup- 
pos«,  that  «4len  a  book  is  represented  as  being  fa Aen  «ad  read^  this  is  and  mttstof 
course  be  done-  by  an  appropriate  human  form^  and  not  by  that  ofmiamb,  at  least 
of  a  lamb  %a  understood  to  mean  (in  respect  even  P>form)  what  the  Uifrml  se^ye 
of  this  wqnl  •onveysk  «  • 
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the  temple  of  dd,  teems  to  be  plaiplj  brought  to  view  here.  As  the 
perfume  yielded  bj  incense,  when  buraed,  diffuses  a  sweet  odour  over 
all  the  place  where  it  is  offered,  and  ascends  upward  towards  heaven ; 
so  prayer,  when  directed  to  God,  aseends  upwards,  and  when  sincerely 
offered  is  wellrpleasing  to  Him  to  whom  it  is  directed*  So  Ps.  141:  2, 
<<  Let  my  prayer  come  before  thee  as  tBeenseJ*  The  passage  before 
US  is  the  only  one^  where  the  redeemed  thesiselves  in  heaven  are  repre- 
sented as  offering  the  in^nse  whiok  is  the  symbol  of  the  prayers 
of  the  saints.  And  here,  it  would  seem  that  the  incense  is  not  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  symbol  of  the  prayers  offered  by  the  saints  an  earth;  as  some* 
have  maintained.  Ewald  understands  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  prayers  of  the 
offerers  themselves;  just  as  the  harps  are  a  syi|riK)l  of  the  praises  of  those 
who  employed  them.  So  T^triaga.  And  as  to  aj'iiuy,  it  maj,  without 
any  difficulty,  be  as  well  applied  to  saints  in  heaven  as  on  earth;  it  is 
even  mow  appropriate  to  them. 

In  Hev.  8:  3,  4,  is  a  passage  which  represents  an  angel  as  having  a 
golden  censer  filled  with  incense,  and  as  offering  up  this  before  God 
'<  with  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints."  Thi%  as  I  apprehend,  has  pUinly 
a  different  meaning,  in  some  resjlicts,  from  the  clause  now  before  u^,  in- 
asmuch as  it  represents  him  as  an  interceding  angel,  presenting,  in  be- 
half of  the  persecuted  church  on  earth,  their  supplications  before  God. 
At  all  events,  the  idea  of  angd^ntercessorsy  in  the  sense  now  stated,  was 
a  common  one  among  the  Jews,  at  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was 
written.  For  the  full  exhibition  and  proof  of  this,  I  must  refer  the  rear 
der  to  Exc  L  under  the  head  Good  Angels,  Np.  6. 

In  the  present  case,  then,  as  the  harps  are  an  eqableif  of  the  praise 
which  those  who  emplpyed  them  ofered  to  God,  so  the  howls  filed  with 
incense  are  an  epiblem  of  the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  to  God  in 
behalf  of  his  Church  and  kingdom,  in  the  temple  above.  On  earth  the 
priests  in  the  temple  always  took  the  lead  in  worship ;  the  people  at  a 
distajace  from  tlie  most  holy  place  followed  on,  in  obedience  to  the  sig- 
nal which  was  given  them.  The  offering  nf  incense  was  a  signal  for 
prayer ;  see  Luke  1:  10,  which  is  direot  to  this  point  So  in  the  pres- 
ent COST.  The  ^^a  and  the  elders  begin  the  adoration  ;  the  angels  at  a 
greater  dbtance  echo  it,  vs.  11,  12  ;  all  the  distant  parts  of  the  universe 
(or  perhaps  the  angels  who  preside  over  them),  re-esho  it,  v.  13 ;  so 
that  there  is  one  general,  or  rather  universal,  chorus  on  iUa  occasion — 
*  a  chorus  of  all  intelligent  and  holy  beings. 

Such  being  the  simple  and  ^I  may  add)  magnificent  view  of  the  wri- 
ter, ii  seems  to  be  unnecessary  here  to  be  solicitous  about  minute  de- 
tails ;  such  aS|  ^  How  coidd  they  play  on  harps,  which  require  the  use  of 
hot]^  haodsy  while  vi  one  hand  they  held  the  bowls  of  incense  ?  How 
could  they  pUy  on  harps,  bum  incense,  sing,  and  pray,  all  at  the  same 
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time  T  We  might  answer,  iadeed^tbat  the  writer  does  not  affirm,  nor 
even  intiinate  this.  They  could,  at  all  events,  sing  and  plaj  at  one  time ; 
as  the  worshippers  in  the  temple  did  on  earth.  They  could  offer  pray- 
ers and  bwn  incense  at  another ;  as  was  done  in  the  temple  on  earth. 
And  this  is  all  the  writer  means,  and  all  which  he  expects  his  readers  to 
understand.  But  after  all,  it  is  no  very  difficult  thing  to  suppose  all  these 
to  he  done  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  incense-howls  are  placed, 
when  ignited,  on  the  altar  of  incense ;  the  harps  accompany  the  hymns, 
and  the  hymns  are  themselves  (as  hymns  often  are)  in  part  sttppliea* 
Hans  to  Grod,  as  well  as  praise.  As  the  redeemed  in  heaven  are  kings 
and  priests  to  God,  the  offering  of  incense  is  surely  an  approprtctte  duty. 
The  writer,  therefore,  has  offended  neither  against  good  tastc^  nor  the 
laws  of  congruity ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  given  us  a  taUy  magniin 
cent  picture  of  what  he  means  lo  describe. 

If  any  one  is  still  disposed  to  ask :  Whether  prayer  in  he«vea  is  an 
appropriate  ezerbise  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  Hef  may  be  referred  to 
Rev.  6:  10.  Why  should  the  blessed  before  the  throne  of  glory,  cease 
to  feel  as  deep,  y«a  even  a  deeper,  interest  than  formerly  in  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  church? 

(9,  10)  And  they  sing  a  new  song,  saying :  Thou  art  worthy  to  lake  the  book, 
and  to  open  the  seals  thereof;  for  thou  wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed  as  to  God 
by  thy  blood,  oat  of  every  tribe  and  tongae  and  people  and  nation,  and  hast  made 
them  kings  and  priests  to  our  God,  and  tbey  shall  reign  ever  the  earth. 

^IdwtTiPf  they  sing,  Pres.  for  the  Aor.  of  narratfon,  or  the  historic 
Present — HMfp  xaiv^, anew  song ;  not  with  Schleusner  and  otkers, 
an  excdlent  s^g.  All  the  songs  of  heaven  we  may  well  suppose  to  be 
^zcdtent.  But  a  new  song  is  such  an  one  as  a  new  occasion  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  calls  forth;  comp.  Ps.  33:  3.  40:  3.  96: 1.  98:  1.  144: 
9.  149:  1.  Is.  42: 10.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  hook,  etc.,  shows  the 
ground  of  the  newness  of-  the  song.  It  was  appropriake  to  a  new  occa- 
sion. Whatever  may  be  done  ky  imperfect  worshippers  on  eavCh,  in 
heaven,  it  would  seem,  their  worship  is  not  uniform  in  matter  or  man* 
ner.  New  oocasions  call  forth  new  songs,  and  doubtless  new  supplica- 
tions also. 

"On  iaqfopig,  from  acpiiaaoa  (old  root  mpayoo),  in  the  2  Aor.  passive. 
Comp.  as  to  the  eense  of  the  word,  me  iacpayfjtepov  in  v.  6.  The  refer-  . 
ence  is  to  the  paschal  lamb,  whieh  was  slain  at  the  feast  of  the  passover, 
and  its  btoo^  sprinkled  on  the  door  posts,  that  the  destroying  angel ' 
might  pass  by,  Ex.  xii ;  comp.  1  Cor.  5e  7.  As  the  sacrifice-  of  the 
first  pasdhal  lamb  procured  redemption -or  delivenmee  irma  the  plague 
which  smote  and  destroyed  the  Egyptians,  so  did  the  sacrifice  of  the 
liamb  of  God  procure  eternal  redemption  for  his  people,  or  "  take 
away  the  sina  of  the  weMJ*—u^fOQa^»,  (9  hmyj  purchase^  means  also  to 
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ranwm  or  redeem^  becaoae,  for  ezample^  slaves  nere  ransomed  fimm 
bondage,  and  the  condemned  from  execution,  by  the  payment  of  a 
price  which  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  their  bondage  or  punishment.  So 
here ;  the  slaves  of  sin  and  Satan,  those  who  lay  under  the  eentence  of 
the  divine  law  and  were  condemned  to  the  second  death,  were  bought 
off  or  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  in  order  that  they  should  be  the 
frced-men  of  the  Lord,  1  Cor.  7:  22,  23.  Comp.  also  1  Cor.  6:  20. 
2  Pet.  2: 1.  Rev.  14:  3,  4  The  metaphor  is  easy  and  obvious.  It  is 
fully  developed  in  1  Pet.  1:  18,  19,  "  Ye  know  that  ye  were  not  re- 
deemed with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold, . . .  but  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  Iamb  without  blemish  or  without  spot," 

7'<p  ^€^,  Dat  commodt,  as  the  grammarians  say,  i.  e.  bought /or  Aim, 
on  his  account^  that  he  might  possess  us  as  his  frced-men  and  obedient 
children. — 'Ev  t^  aifiari  aov,  by  thy  blood;  not,  then,  simply  because 
he  had  instructed  them,  or  been  the  light  of  the  world ;  not  merely  be- 
cause he  had  set  them  a  perfect  example,  and  urged  them  to  walk  in 
his  steps ;  not  merely  because  he  had  sealed  the  truths  which  he  had 
taught,  by  a  martyr's  death ;  all  these  might  indeed  bdong  to  the  circle 
of  action  in  which,  as  the  Redeemer  of  our  race,  the  Lord  Jesus  would 
move.  They  did  belong  to  it ;  and  they  are  delightful  truths,  and  of 
deep  interest.  But  there  is  a  truth  which  ranks  still  higher ;  and  this 
is,  that  Christ  was  our  pcusover-MOcriJice ;  our  propitiatory  offering ; 
and  thus,  that  <<  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 
It  is  not  merely  the  light  which  he  diffused,  nor  his  example,  nor  his 
martyrdom  as  a  faithful  witness — ^but  his  Blood  which  redeems  our 
lost  race  from  their  bondage  and  their  perishing  state,  and  makes  them 
free  and  *<  alive  to  GkHL**  Let  the  reader  carefully  compare  with  the 
sentiment  here,  Matt.  26:  28.  20:  28.  John  10:  11.  £ph.  1:  7.  AcU 
20:  28.  Col.  1:  14.  Heb.  9:  11—14.  1  Pet.  1:  18,  19.  Gal.  3:  13. 
1  John  1:  7.  Is.  53:  5 — 10 ;  which,  however,  are  only  a  few  of  the  nu- 
merous texts  of  the  like  import  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  cen- 
tral point  to  Christianity  considered  as  a  religion  distinct  from  all  oth- 
ers, it  seems  to  be  the  doctrine  here  brou|^t  to  view  by  our  text  No 
wonder  that  it  should  call  forth  the  rapturous  praise  and  adoration  of  all 
the  heavenly  world,  when  the  Lord  of  glory  presented  himself  in  a  form 
which  was  an  emblem  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  which  he  had  made,  and 
made  as  the  Redeemer  of  our  perishing  race ! 

Q^vXfi  means  tribe^  i.  e.  a  comparatively  small  division  or  class  of 
people  ^associated  together;  e.  g.  the  tribes  of  Israel.— /l^ocrcra,  lit 
tongusj  dialecty  i.  e.  the  peculiar  dialect  of  a  small  part  of  a  numerous 
people ;  and  so  it  marks  a  division  or  national  distinction  here  rising 
somewhat  above  that  designated  by  q^X^.  This  usage  is  of  Hebrew 
origin ;  Is.  66: 18.   Dan.  3:  4^  7.  4: 1.  7:  lir^Aais^  pop^buy  spoken 
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of  a  multitade  en  m^ue^  who  are  associated  together  as  a  nation,  an 
army,  etc.,  in  distinction  from  Hi^fiog^  the  people  as  freemen  assembled  in 
the  forum,  etc  Here  it  designates  a  larger  mass  of  people  than  is  sig- 
nified bj  the  preceding  words.— ^£^j^off,  the  peopHe  in  a  still  wider  ex- 
tent, a  large  nation.  In  Hebrew,  Q9  usnallj  means  the  Hebrew  nation^ 
and  '^^l  or  &r&  the  Gentile  noHans.  The  four  words  conjoined  here 
designate  nations  of  every  kind,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest ;  and 
of  course  imply  that  redemption  has  been  extended  to  Gentile  as  well 
as  Jew. 

K€u  imntiaag  x.  r.  X,y  see  on  1:  6. — Kcu  ^aotkeicovaiw  im  t^g  yf^g. 
Wh0  shall  reign  ?  Answer :  The  redeemed  of  every  tribe,  etc  Bow 
shall  they  reign  ?  The  answer  is  not  given  here  ;  but  it  is  ioqplied  in 
Eev.  11:  17.  20:  4—6.  Comp.  2:  26,  27.  8:  »1.  1  Cor.  6:  2,  3.  Matt 
Id:  28.  Is  it  a  visible  reign  on  earth,  i.  e.  a  reign  of  those  who  them- 
selves dwell  on  the  earth ;  or  is  it  a  participation  in  the  glories  and  ex- 
altation of  the  Eedeen^ier,  when  his  kingdom  shall  become  universal  ? 
Probably  the  latter ;  see  on  Rev.  20:  4 — 6, 

One  difficulty  still  remains.  In  v.  9  we  have  tiyoQcujag  . .  .  ^ficiif  us, 
first  pers.  plural;  in  v.  W  we  have  (according  to  the  corrected  text), 
xai  ifioitjaag  avtovg,  themy  third  pers.  plural :  and  so  again,  ^aaihvtsov- 
aiVf  third  pers.  plural.  The  vulgate  text  reads  ^fiag  for  avtovg,  and 
fiaaiXevofjiep  for  paaiXsvaovaiv,  thus  preserving  the  Jirst  pers.  plural 
throughout  But  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  agsdnst  this ;  and 
it  is  rejected  in  the  late  critical  editions.  Thus  constituted,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  serious  discrepancy  between  v.  9  and  v.  10,  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  the  same  speakers  utter  both.  Ewald, 
being  unable  to  solve  the  difficulty,  proposes  to  expunge  the  ^ftag  of  v. 
9,  and  to  read :  rjyoQaaag  ...  ex  naa^g  (fvXrig  x.  r.  1.,  i.  e.  thou  hast 
redeemed  . . .  [some]  of  every  tribe,  etc  This  is  not  an  impossible 
sense ;  for  «k  (like  1^  of  the  Hebrews)  is  frequently  used  in  such  a  way 
in  the  N.  Testament,  see  Lex.  ex,  3.  h.  But  still,  as  there  is  no  au- 
thority thus  to  change  the  text,  it  is  better  to  choose  some  other  method, 
if  we  may  do  so,  of  solving  the  difficulty.  The  rmag  of  v.  9  evidently 
includes  all  Christian^,  at  least  all  in  heaven;  for  the  twenty-four 
elders,  and  only  they,  could  not  surely  bebng  to  every  tribe  and  tongue. 
If  the  text  then,  as  it  now  stands,  be  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
first  person  plnral  is  dropped  at  the  end  of  v.  9,  and  that  omoig  in  v* 
10  is  referred  by  the  speakers  to  qDv^^ff,  yh&aarigy  x.  r.  1. ;  i.  e.  thoa 
hast  made  every  tribe,  etc,  to  be  kings  and  priests.  Of  course  the 
meaning  nrastbe  limited  to  such  as  were,  or  were  to  be,  actually  re- 
deemed; we  must  not  apply  it  numerically  to  every  individual  of  each 
tiibe.  The  sentiment  then  is,  that  Christians  of  all  nations  shall  yet 
le^  on  the  earth  or  over  the  earth;  a  seaftimeat  like  to  that  in  other 
passages  referred  to  above. 
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There  is  stiU  another  method  of  solving  the  difficaltiefi  of  the  amend- 
ed text,  which  I  have  not  found  in  any  of  the  commentaries.     It  is  thai 
of  responnve  praise.     In  Ps.  xxiv.  there  is  a  plain  example  of  the  like 
composition ;  so  also  in  Is.  6: 1— -d.    If  now  in  the  present  case  we  sup- 
pose the  first  clause  in  v.  9 — **  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  boc^,  wad 
to  open  the  seals  thereof — to  be  sung  by  both  the  ^tSa  and  the  elders  ; 
then  the  following  clause,  to  the  end  of  t.  9,  by  the  elders  alone ;  then 
V.  10  by  the  ^dia  again  as  a  response ;  in  this  way  all  difficulty  yanishes. 
I  do  not  aver  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  writer ;  but  surely  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  it,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  when 
compared  with  other  examples.     Besides ;  in  y.  11,  there  is  an  echo  of 
the  praise  begun ;  and  in  v.  13  this  is  reechoed  again  by  a  still  greater 
multitude.     There  is  no  critical  heresy,  therefore,  in  such  a  view  of  the 
case ;  alUiough  I  have  no  serious  difficulty  with  the  preceding  solution. 

(11)  And  I  looked,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the 
throne,  and  of  the  living  creatures,  and  of  the  elders;  and  their  number  was  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands ; 

Kv)iX<p  rot/  d'QOvov.  Plainly  the  intention  of  the  writer  is,  that  we 
should  regard  the  great  multitude  of  angeUy  as  standing  around  the  throne 
in  a  circle  external  to  that  of  the  twenty-four  elders ;  who  are  also  said 
to  sit  round  the  throne^  4: 4.  The  redeemed,  then,  who  are  comprehend- 
ed with  the  twenty-four  elders,  (for  these  are  the  leaders  or  representa- 
tives of  the  redeemed),  stand  next  to  the  presence-angels ;  and  the  numy 
angels  are  ranged  beyond  these,  i.  e.  in  the  outer  circle.  Can  any  tn- 
congndty  be  objected  to  this  view  of  the  writer  ?  I  think  not.  "  Are 
they  [the  angels]  not  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  the 
heirs  of  salvation  ?  Heb.  1:14.  "  Know  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  an- 
gels P'  1  Cor.  6:  3.  For  angels  no  redeeming  blood  has  been  shed, 
Heb.  2:  16,  17.  Why  then  may  we  not  rationally  suppose  that  the  re- 
deemed will  enjoy  a  high  preeminence,  since  they  have  been  ransomed 
at  such  an  infinite  expense  ? 

As  to  the  number  of  the  angels  here,  it  is  plainly  taken  from  Dan.  7: 
10,  "  Thousand  thousands  ministered  to  him,  and  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  stood  before  him."  But  in  our  text,  the  order  of  th^  num- 
bers is  reversed.  It  is  plain  enough  that  these  numbers  are  thus  re- 
peated, in  order  to  designate  the  idea  of  countless  number,  or  at  least  of 
an  exceedingly  great  one.  The  general  chorus  that  follows,  is  contained 
in  the  next  verse.  - 

(12)  Saying  with  a  load  voice :  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  reoeiye 
power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  might,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing. 

jiiywnBg  agrees  with  6  aQi'&fwg  a  noun  of  multitade,  or  with  /iv^- 
iag  and  XiXuidig  by  a  eamtructto  ad  Mmnun  as  to  gender. — Aa^uv  tijw 
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dvvaiiif  X.  r.  X,  Is  the  meaning,  that  he  ia  worthy  of  having  all  these 
virtues  and  gifts  bestowed  upon  him  ?  Or  is  it,  that  he  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing praised  as  possessing  them,  or  worthy  of  having  them  ascribed  to 
him  by  all  intelligent  and  rational  beings  ?  Doubtless  the  latter  ;  for 
already  did  he  possess  the  attributes  named.  As  possessing  them,  he  is 
the  object  of  adoration  and  praise. — nkovj09  means,  that  the  abundance 
of  all  things  is  in  his  possession  and  at  his  disposal. — Jwofiti^  here  de- 
signates his  official  power  or  authority. — Zofpiav^  his  power  to  discern 
the  best  ends,  and  to  choose  the  best  means  in  order  to  accomplish  them. 
-^lajivj  his  ability  to  accomplish  all  which  he  undertakes. — Tifi^  xal 
do^a/y  xal  eHoyiav  are  not  qualities  or  attributes  of  the  Messiah,  Imt 
stand  connected  more  properly  with  la^siif  in  its  ordinary  sense.  The 
neaning  is,  that  Christ  is  worthy  to  receive  honour,  and  glory  or  praise, 
and  blessing,  as  ascribed  to  him  and  proffered  to  him  by  his  creatures. 
The  offering  of  such  an  ascriptioa  to  the  Redeemer,  (the  particulars 
of  which  constitute  the  perfect  number  seven),  is  an  expression  of  the 
highest  adoration  which  language  can  designate.  Well  does  Ewald  say : 
^  Angelorum  • . .  conelamatio,  augustam  et  vere  divinam  Messiae  tanti 
niiminis  migestatem  praeeoniis  justis  prosequens.''  And  again:  *^ln 
doxologia  (v.  12),  Messias  divinarum  yirtntum  et  laudum  deoore  dig- 
nissimus  praedicatur.*'  Eichhom,  in  reference  to  the  passage  befo^  us, 
says :  '*  Excurrit  in  laudes  Messiae^  divisam  cum  Deo  majestatem  et 
imperiom  habentis.*** 

*  Eicbhorn,  and  also  his  follower  and  imitator,  Heinrichs,  both  attribute  the 
namber  seven  here,  i.  e.  the  seven  predicates  which  belong  to  the  Lamb,  to  the 
Jewish  Cabbala  respecting  the  Sephiroth.  I  c«nnot  admit  this  as  probable ;  (1) 
Because  there  is  no  proof  whatever,  and  indeed  no  probability,  that  the  Cabba- 
liats  are  of  as  ancient  origin  as  the  Christian  era.  Qi)  Even  if  they  were,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sepkirotk  does  not  well  apply  here.  They  were  ten  in  namber; 
and  although  it  is  alleged,  that  these  were  subdivided  into  seven  and  three^  yet 
this  classification  does  not  subserve  our  present  purpose.  The  superior  Sephiroth 
were  the  eUrnaly  tke  crown,  and  nosn  or  na'^s  i.  e.  ootpta',  the  inferior  were  mighty 
majesty,  etc.  Eichhorn  says  that  Qod  was  praised  in  two  ways,  either  by  a  trinA 
or  a  heptatU  of  attributes  being  ascribed  to  him.  By  a  triad ;  e.  g.  **  Thine  is  the 
kingdom,  and  power,  and  glory,"  Matt.  6:  13,  [if  this  be  not  genuine,  it  is  at  least 
mneieni] ;  and  so  (he  miglit  have  added),  in  Is.  6:  3,  >*  Holy,  holy,  holy ;"  Rev.  4: 
11,  **  Glory,  and  honour,  and  power;*'  Rev.  4:  8,  **  Holy,  holy,  holy ;  Lord,  God, 
Alaoighty ;  which  was,  and  is,  asd  is  to  come,"  (where  we  have  three  times 
three) ;  Rev.  4:  9,  ^*  Glory,  honour,  and  thanksgiving."  By  a  heptade  ;  e.  g.  Rev. 
7:  12,  where  we  have  the  same  doxology  as  in  the  text  before  us,  with  the  excep* 
tion  that  the  order  of  the  words  differs,  and  that  nlovrot  in  the  text  before  us  is 
omitted  there,  and  tvxoiftOTia  substituted  in  its  place.  So,  again,  in  1  Chron.  S9: 
11, 12,  it  is  said  that  even  a  decade  is  found,  corresponding  to  the  whole  number 
of  the  Sephiroth,  and  subdivided  into  seven  and  three.  But  whoever  will  care- 
foUy  examine  that  passage,  will  find  no  decade,  nor  even  heptade,  but  merely  ir- 
regular 0T^6^$f  first  of  five  simple  meraben,  IImb  of  three- composite  ones,  then 
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(13)  And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  earth,  and  onder  the  eartli, 
and  thoae  which  are  in  the  sea,  even  all  which  are  in  them,  heard  I  eaying- :  To 
Him  who  aitleth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  be  blessing  and  honour,  mad 
glory  and  power,  for  ever  and  ever. 

KrtaiicCf  lit  created  things  ;  but  noons  in  -fia  are  yeiy  ocmunon  in  the 
N.  Testament,  and  not  unfrequently  resemble,  in  meaning,  those  formed 
in  -<r<^.  The  neuter  gender  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  persons  or 
agents;  e.  g.  in  John  17:  2,  21.  2  Thess.  2:  6.  1  Cor.  1:  27,  28.  Heb. 
7:  7.  1  John  5:  4  aL ;  see  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  95.  8.  Here,  {Jainl j, 
xfUelUgent  agents  are  designated;  for  this  the  nature  of  the  casede* 
mands. 

*Em  T^g  ^aXdifatig,  an  or  in  the  sea  ?  The  answer  depends  on  the 
meaning  of  xrifffia.  If  this  word  here  designates  angels,  who  pre* 
side  aver  the  elements,  (e.  g.  in  the  text — i n i  tq^i  y^g  . ,  .  ifsl  t^^ 
&a)iaccijg)j  then  an  or  aver  is  the  proper  translation.  We  might  so 
render  the  particle  ini  here,  in  both  cases ;  but  it  must  be  with  some 
doubt,  whether  we  should  be  in  the  right  In  Eisenmenger's  Jnden- 
thum  Entdeckt  L  p.  805  seq.  and  II.  p.  374  seq.,  the  reader  maj  find 
the  Jewish  notions  respecting  angels,  as  sent  into  all  the  different  parts 

three  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  then  two  couplets,  the  one  simple  and  the  other 
composite.  All  this  supposed  evidence  then  of  Cabbalism  for  centuries  before 
the  Apocalypse  was  written,  appears  to  be  without  any  real  support,  and  belongs 
only  to  the  conceptions  of  those  who  make  such  allegations  as  we  have  now  ex- 
amined. 

But  supposiog  Cabbalism  to  have  existed  at  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was 
written,  yet  there  is  internal  evidence  in  the  case  before  us,  that  the  writer  has 
not  made  his  appeal  to  it.  Instead  of  selecting  exclusively  either  the  superior 
Bephiroth  (three),  or  the  inferior  (seven),  he  has  taken  some  of  both.  Thus  his 
00^  belongs  to  the  superior  order  of  Sephiroth.  All  of  Eiehhom's  imagination, 
then,  that  John  chose  the  seven  inferior  ifephiroth,  as  appropriate  to  a  ^£^  ^<v- 
rs^€,  appears  to  be  ungrounded ;  for  he  has  made  no  such  choice.  And  even  if 
he  had,  what  proof  of  a  ^^  ^Jrc^off  could  result  from  such  a  doxology,  in  the 
present  case,  when  the  same  doxology  (one  word  only  excepted)  is  ascribed  r«p 
^(p  in  Rev.  7:  12?  not  to  s|)eak  of  the  passage  in  1  Chron.  29:  11, 12,  which  ex- 
hibits for  substance  the  same  particular  predicates.  Could  John,  as  a  eabbaUzitig 
Jew,  have  thus  confounded  superior  and  inferior  Sephiroth,  and  thus  made  a  mix- 
ture revolting  to  the  feelings  of  all  Cabbalists  ?  This,  to  s^  the  least,  seems  to  be 
very  improbable.  Indeed  the  very  fiice  of  the  matter  vouches  for  the  fact,  that 
John  had  no  concern  with  Cabbalism,  in  the  passage  before  us.  It  proves  just 
the  contrary  of  what  it  is  adduced  to  prove,  by  Eichhom  and  Ueinrichs.  As  to 
Ewald,  he  holds  his  peace  here. 

What  have  we  here  then .'  A  doxologt,  in  which  aU  heaven  unite,  framed  so 
as  to  be  made  the  most  significant  possible  by  comprising  the  number  ssven,  and 
applied  directly  to  the  Lamb,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  same  doxology  is  applied 
to  God  in  Rev.  7:  12.  What  else  could  the  sacred  writer  expect,  bdt  that  equal 
glory  and  honour  should  be  paid  to  both,  by  his  readers  ?  If  not,  he  lias  done  the 
utmost  in  his  power  to  lead  them  into  a  mistake. 
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of  the  irorid,  to  preside  over  nations,  uidrndoak,  element^)  productions 
of  the  earth,  etc.  For  earlier  and  better  evidence  of  this  notion  among 
the  Jews,  the  reader  maj  consult  the  Exc.  (I.)  connected  with  Rev. 
1:  4,  under  the  head  of  Good  Angels,  Nos.  8.  5.  Assuming  such  a 
basis,  the  meaning  will  be :  *  All  the  angels,  in  every  part  of  the  uni- 
verse, commissioned  to  preside  over  all  its  varions  elements — ^land  and 
sea  and  under-world — ^heard  I  saying,'  etc.  That  rationtd  beings  are 
meant  the  writer  shows,  by  quitting  the  neuter  gender — xrhfta  ,  .  ,  & 
.  .  .  ra-^— and  adopting  the  masculine,  viz.  ndvtag  .  .  .  Xiyovragy  a  con- 
structio  ad  sensum.  The  sense  of  the  whole  would  then  be  of  the 
following  tenor :  '  The  four  living  creatures  and  the  elders  lead  the 
choir ;  the  angels  in  heaven  encircling  them  echo  the  song ;  the  angels 
in  all  parts  of  the  universe — ^in  earth  and  sea  and  under-world— on 
their  missions  of  love  and  duty,  reecho  it  back  to  the  throne  of  God.' 
A  sublime  and  truly  awful  scene !     * 

If  now  any  one  is  not  satisfied  with  this  view,  (one  to  which  Ewald 
gives  his  assent),  then  he  can  explain  xnofia  in  a  poetic  manner ;  as 
when  the  Psalmist  calls  on  the  floods  to  clap  their  hands,  and  fire,  hail, 
anow,  vapour,  and  stormy  wirtd,  etc.,  to  praise  the  Lord  ;  or  as  when 
Isaiah  calls  on  the  heavens  to  listen,  and  the  earth  to  give  ear.  The 
whole  creation  echo  back  the  song  to  the  throne  of  Gk)d,  the  song  of 
pnuse,  whose  notes  loud  and  deep  reach  its  utmost  bounds.  Poetically 
understood,  there  is  no  important  objection  to  be  made  to  this ;  and 
many  will  give  this  the  preference.  I  am  rather  inclined,  however,  to 
the  preceding  exegesis,  from  the  views  which  I  am  persuaded  were  en- 
tertained by  the  Jews  of  that  period  respecting  angels,  and  which  are 
countenanced  (not  to  say  confirmed)  by  the  Scriptures ;  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Excursus  above  named. 

In  which  ever  of  these  ways  we  interpret  the  passage,  there  is  no 
room  for  an  interpretation  which  makes  it  designate  a  numerical  and 
literal  alL  The  meaning  here  must  be,  either  that  of  guardian  angels 
in  all  parts  of  the  universe,  or  the  poetic  one  of  the  universe  as  a  whole, 
without  making  or  intending  to  make  individual  distinctions  which  are 
here  uncalled  for.  In  either  case,  human  beings  in  general  are  not 
specified  at  all,  even^f  we  tfuppose  them,  in  the  latter  case,  to  be  includ- 
ed. If  any  one  is  disposed' t oppress  the  literal  and  rigid  sense  of  the 
word  ally  then  how  can  he  exclude  the  maierud  objects  of  the  creation  ? 
AnA  why  should  it  be  pressed  here,  except  for  sectarian  purposes,  any 
more  than  when  the  Evangelists  say,  that  "  all  Judea  and  all  the  region 
round  about  Jordan,  went  to  John  and  were  baptized  by  him  ?"  Matt 
3:  5,  6.  Mark  li  5.  Does  this  all  include  the  sick,  the  aged,  every  fe- 
male, all  children,  and  all  unbehevers  too  in  religion  ?  And  so  of  a 
mitltitade  of  texts  everywhere  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.    PUdnly  the 
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idl  in  the  text  befibre  as  must  mean  thai  aU  who  were  able  and  disposed 
to  praise  God  and  the  Lamb,  and  who  united  in  the  song  of  praise. 
His  enemies  were  not  disposed  to  unite  in  it. 

Ta  iv  ccvTol^y  i.  e.  ra  [xriirjuaTa]  iv  avtot^,  is  a  general  expresaon 
designed  to  repeat  and  comprise  all  the  preceding  particulars  which  had 
been  named. — EvXoyia  nai  tifii^,  and  doia  xcu  xQcitog,  are  plainly  two 
couplets  here,  forming  two  crr/^oi  in  a  kind  of  poetic  measure ;  differing 
in  their ybrm,  but  not  in  their  meaning,  from  the  preceding  keptade  (v. 
12)  and  triads  (4:  9,  11)  of  praise;  and  it*  seems  probable  that  the 
writer  purposely  made  them  to  differ,  for  the  sake  of  variety-  Here, 
moreover,  God  and  the  La^ib  are  joined  in  the  iame  doxology.  What 
could  the  writer  mean,  if,  after  all,  the  Lamb  is  merely  a  created  being? 

(14)  And  the  four  living  creatures  said  :  Amen  !  and  the  [iwenty-four]  elden 
fell  down  and  worshipped  [Him  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever.] 

As  the  act  of  adoration  commenced  with  the  fwa  and  the  elders,  so 
it  concludes  with  them  ;  i.  e.  they  give  the  last  and  final  response.  The 
^^a  add  their  solenm  assent  to  all  which  had  been  ascribed  to  the  Lamb. 
— dfiffVf  i.  e.  Veritas,  certum  est.  So  the  Jewish  congregation  at  the 
close  of  religious  services,  >Deut.  27:  15  seq.  Neh.  5:  18.  So  Chris- 
tians, 1  Cor.  14:  16. 

The  words  included  in  brackets  are  omitted  in  the  majority  of  the 
most  important  Codices.  They  are  not  necessary  to  the  sense,  which 
remains  substantially  the  same,  whether  they  are  inserted  or  omitted. 
If  any  one  should  feel  that  the  verb  TTQoaexivriffav  demands  some  conh- 
flemerU  after  it,  an  examination  of  the  word  in  the  Lexicon  witt  show 
him  that  it  is  frequently  employed  in  the  absolute  sense,"  i.  e.  without 
any  complement.  It  may  be  so  here.  Thus  has  the  writer  prepared 
the  mind  of  his  readers  for  the  expectation  of  something  highly  inter- 
esting, which  is  to  be  developed  when  the  sealed  book  shall  be  opened. 
The  next  chapter  presents  us  with  the  commencement  of  the  disclosure. 


FIRST  CATASTROPHE,  OR  OVERTHROW   OF  THE  JEWISH  PER- 
SECUTING POWER:  CHAP.  VI—Xl. 

That  a  work  of  desibrudion  is  to  be  per£brme<l,  is  manifest  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  symbols  presented  as  the  seals  are  successively  opened.  ^Tliat 
vengeance  is  called  for  and  is  due,  is  made  clearly  manifest,  so  soon  as 
the  dread  an-ay  for  an  attack  is  exhibited ;  wliich  exhibition  is  made  with 
the  breaking  of  the  four  iirM  seals.  The  duty  assigned  to  the  hosts  that 
are  marshalled,  is  made  prominent  to  our  view  by  the  supplication  of  the 
martyrs  in  €:  S^ll.  As  yet,  however,  the  writer  has  not  explicitly  di»- 
cloaed  who  are  the  victims  of  divine  justice,  but  only  characterized  them 
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as  ^b»  enenuee  and  persecutors  of  the  chureh ;  ahhougb  it  is  not  diffictdt 
for  one  well  acquainted  with  all  the  bearings  of  his  language,  to  conjecture 
wiiom  he  has  in  view.  He  continues  to  hold  his  readers  a  little  perhaps  in 
suspense  until  he  nearly  reaches  tHe  close  of  the  first  catastrophe ;  although 
chap.  viL  contains  some  indications  not  to  he  easily  mistaken.  But  in 
chap.  11:  1,2,  and  8,  he  seems  quite  clearly  to  intimate  what  enemies  and 
peraecutors  of  the  church  are  to  be  cut  off  and  destroyed.  Undoubtedly 
he  has  added  interest  to  his  production,  by  tlius  su8i)ending,  for  a  time,  the 
anxious  curiosity  of  the  reader.  But  no  well-grounded  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained, at  last,  whose  sul^ugation  and  destruction  are  in  fact  predicted 
by  the  series  of  symbols  employed  in  chap,  vi— xi.  Those  who  are  ex- 
empted from  destruction  in  consequence  of  the  seal  of  safet\'  put  upon 
their  foreheads  by  the  guardian  angel,  are  of  (he  twelve  tribes  of  Israd,  chap. 
vii  The  necessary  implication  is,  that  the  rest  of  these  tribes  who  are  not 
sealed,  are  exposed  to  the  doom  which  is  threatened.  So  in  chap.  xi.  John 
is  commanded  to  measure  the  inner  temple  for  preservation,  while  all  the 
Test  of  it  is  devoted  to  ruin  ;  i.  e.  the  essence  of  the  ancient  religion  is  to  be 
preeerved,  and  is  incorporated  witli  Christianity,  while  all  that  was  merely 
exterior  and  ritual  is  abolished.  The  Gentiles  are  to  tread  down  the  holy 
city  and  temple  forty-two  months,  11:  2.  Here,  as  oflen  in  the  prophets, 
the  metropolis  seems  plainly  to  be  put  for  the  country  at  large.  In  this 
metropolis,  the  two  witnesses  appear,  11:  3;  and  here  they  are  slain,  and 
^  their  corpees  cast  oqt  into  the  streets  of  the  great  city,  which  is  spirU-' 
vaUy  called  Sodom  and  Kgypt,  where  our  Lord  was  CRUciFiEn,"  11:  8. 
Hiis  identifies  in  such  a  noanner  as  to  dissipate  all  reasonable  grounds  of 
doubL 

Tlie  only  passage  in  chap,  vi — xi,  which  seems  to  make  against  this 
view,  is  in  Rev.  9:  20,  21.  I  concede  that  the  most  easy  and  natural  inter- 
pretation of  this,  would  be  to  apply  it  to  heathen  idolaters.  But  that  this  is 
not  a  ^necessary  mode  of  interpretation,  and  that  the  context  forbids  such 
an  applicatiotii  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  in  commenting  u|>on  the  passage. 

When  I  say,  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  wasting  of  Judea 
are  events  predicted  by  this  portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  understood,  tbs^  Rev.  vi — xi.  contains  merely  a  dvil  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish war.  Nothing,  in  my  apprehension,  can  be  farther  from  a  correct  mode 
of  interpretation,  dian  a  mere  historical  and  literal  application  of  any  of 
the  symbolic  part  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  prophetic  portion  is  all  symholiad 
fidwre ;  but  not  such  a  picture  as  to  constitute  a  regular  history  of  wars 
and  calamities.  In  its  very  nature  most  of  it  is  generic,  and  not  individual 
and  specific.  While,  therefhre,  the  plan  of  the  work  is  built  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  Jewish  perse Qliting^ower  is  to  be  humbled  and  destroyed ; 
and  while  it  even  assumes,  that  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  this, 
Judea  shall  be  actually  desolsij^;  ^et  particular  and  specific  facts,  as  they 
actually  toolc  place  in  the  atta(^  by  the  Romans,  are  sc^uvely  in  any  in- 
nanAe  to  be  recognized ;  and  when  they  are  so,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
making  out  a  mere  history  of  the  Jewish  war,  but  in  order  to  complete  the 
symmetry  of  the  writei*8  symbolical  picture.   ^.   '   ' 

For  interpretecB,  conversant  with  the  proplietio  writings,  and  with  what 
has  been  done  for  the  interpretation  of  them  since  the  publication  of  bish- 
op Lowth*s  great  work  on  Hebrew  poetry,  no  defence  of  such  a  position  is 
or  can  be  needed,  for  it  wosld  be  superj9ttoU8. .  But  as  this  woiic  may  fall 
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into  tba  bands  of  leaden  who  have  aoC  teea  tborougUy  <fay.inliiied  bjr 

ezegetical  study  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  who  have  always  been 
customed  to  find  the  particulars  of  a  cM  history  in  the  Apocalypse,  it  JSMy 
be  necessary  here  to  prof^  somewhat  specifically  the  reasons  why  ive 
.  should  adopt  a  different  method  of  interpretation. 

I  shall  not  repeat,  on  this  occasion,  what  has  already  been  said,  VoL  I. 
$9  and  §  12,  on  the  object  and  design  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  merely  refer 
the  reader,  for  the  leading  and  fimdamental  principles  of  exegesis,  to  tbe 
discussions  there  exhibited.    I  cannot  regard  any  tiling  as  moie  certain,  in 
respiect  to  tiie  object  of  the  Apocalypse,  than  that  its  principal  design  ytsub 
to  hold  up  to  view  a  picture,  which  would  indicate  the  certain  and  vnivei^ 
sal  triumph  of  Christianity  ov^  all  opposers ;  but  not  in  the  way  of  minuse 
and  circumstantial  history,  either  ci  vil  or  ecclesiastical.    On  this  last  ground, 
we  never  could  attain  to  any  satisfiicloiy  certainty  in  our  interpretatioo.  No 
particulars  of  the  great  contest  are  so  given,  that  they  can  be  identified  with 
actual  occurrences  in  this  war  or  in  that,  in  this  battle  or  in  durt.    Of  bat- 
tles that  have  been  actually  fought,  there  are  indeed  some  things  in  Ifaa 
.Apocalypse  that  might  be  deemed  in  a  good  measure  cbaracleristic    But 
then  these  same  things  are  characteristics  applicable  in  common  lo  all  bat- 
tles, because  in  their  very  namre  they  are  generic    And  tliis  constitutes  « 
good  reason,  why  they  will  not  admit  exclusively  of  any  mere  individual 
and  specific  application.    The  real  thing  ^m'bolized,  is  the  humiliation  and 
prostration  of  the  persecuting  power  in  question.    Now  as  nations  are 
usually  deprived  of  their  power  and  humbled  by  means  of  war  and  by  be- 
coming subject  to  conquest,  John  has  employed  symbols  drawn  firom  in- 
vading armies,  and  presented  a  most  fearful  array  of  them.    As  moreover 
the  peculiar  judgments  of  heaven  also  concur  oftentimes  in  the  work  of 
humiliation  and  prostration,  John  has  added  tliese  to  the  appalling  instru- 
ments of  destruction.    Such  are  the  simple  elements  of  Rev.  vi — ^xi,  and 
such  the  design  of  exhibiting  them. 

If  the  reader  has  any  serious  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  principle,  I 
must  entreat  him  to  cast  his  eye  over  Vol.  L  §  2,  wtiere  the  tenor  of  all  the 
leading  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  respecting  the  church 
is  summarily  exhibited.  When  he  has  deliberately  done  this,  let  him  ssk  the 
question  i  Is  there  any  analogy  to  be  found  in  all  this  series  of  prophecy, 
to  that  which  is  claimed  by  many  as  to  the  manner  and  meaning  of  the 
Apocalypse  ?  Is  there  any  minute  and  succinct  history,  in  any  of  them,  of 
individual  and  specific  civil  events  which  are  to  take  place  in  the  distant 
future  ?  The  church  of  the  primitive  age,  or  of  any  other,  had  no  special 
interest,  as  Cbris^ns,  to  know  what  these  specific  civil  events  would  be. 
All  that  pertains  to  moral  and  religious  coinfo]:!,  encouragement,  hope,  and 
even  admonition,  is  comprised  in  the  disclosures  made  respecting  the  ulti- 
mately certain  prosperity  and  final  triumfiR  of  Christianity.  Are  we  then 
to  assume,  that  the  Apocalypse  has  entirely  departed,  in  its  predictions  re^ 
specting  the  church,  from  the  tenor  of  all  the  other  prophecies  of  the  like 
nature?  Nothing  short  of  absolute  necessity  should  induce  us  to  do  this; 
and  such  a  necessity,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  does  not  exist 

But  as  the  point  How  before  us  is  altogether  fundamental  m  respect  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  doubts  here  have  occasioned,  and 
still  produce,  a  great  portion  of  the  dififerences  of  opinion  that  exist  re- 
f|kecting  this  book,  I  feel  constrained  to  enter  still  further  than  I  have  yet 
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dJDoe  into  a  dMGOBBkui  of  this  matter,  and  to  w^kit  the  atteotion  of  the  ivb" 
der  to  aowe  pracHcal  views  of  interpreting  tlie  symbolic  portions  of  Scrips 
tttjre,  and  to  some  facts  which  respect  Ihe  historico-civil  method  of  interpre* 
tation,  which  have  not  been  brought  into  view  in  the  first  vohime  of  tbia 
work.  Tiie  importance  of  the  sulyect  is  so  great,  and  the  necessity  of  set* 
tliog  on  some  principles  to  guide  us  so  urgent  before  we  proceed  any  fur* 
ther  in  our  exegesis,  that  I  would  hope  no  other  apology  is  needed  for  in* 
troducing  a  discussion  into  a  Conunentary,  which  might  seem  more  appro- 
priate to  a  book  on  Hermeneutics. 

I  have  stated,  that  in  poiy  apprehension  the  humUicAiim  and  pnuiraHfyn  <^ 
^  Jewith  persecuting  enemies  of  the  tkurck  is  the  nudn  truth  aimed  at  in  Rev* 
vi— ai.  But  my  view  of  the  apocalyptic  representation  is  such,  that  if  those 
enemies  had  been  humbled  and  subdued  by  any  other  nation  than  that  of 
the  Romans,  or  by  a  series  of  judgments  and  misfortunes  altogether  of  a 
different  tenor  from  those  which  actually  took  place,  I  should  regard  the 
prophecy  of  John  as  having  been  just  as  certainly  and  truly  and  fully  ac* 
complished  as  it  now  is.  If  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  case,  then  of 
course  we  are  mat  to  seek  for  a  spec^  application  of  the  predictions  of  John, 
The  various  pontons  of  his  symbolic  picture  are  all  consentaneous  with 
each  other.  .They  make  out  a  congruitif  in  his  representations;  and  this  is 
what  the  interpreter  is  to  look  for,  rather  than  for  any  specific  and  indivi- 
dual application  to  particular  facts,  either  of  this  portion  of  the  prophecy, 
or  of  that,  to  particular  events -of  the  Jewish  war. 

If  further  explanation  or  vindication  of  the  principles  of  exegesis  that  I 
adopt  is  necessary,  it  is  easy  to  make  it  To  do  this  effectually,  I  must  refer 
to  similar  examples  of  inteipreting  the  Scriptures,  of  which  an  abundance 
might  easily  be  produced.  I  will  confine  myself,  however,  to  two  or-threcu 
The  18th  Psalm  (vs.  4-*S0)  afibrds  an  example  altogether  appropriate  to 
my  purpose.  David,  near  the  close  of  his  life  (comp.  2  Sam.  xxil),  under- 
takes {o  compose  a  hymn,  which  shall  exhibit  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
all  the  kindnesses  which  he  has  received  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  specially 
a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  protection  afforded  him  in  times  of  im« 
minent  danger  and  distress,  when  powerful  enemies  pressed  upon  hiin. 
He  tells  us  in  the  inscription  to  the  Psalm,  that  it  was  composed  when 
^  God  had  delivered  him  from  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  and  from  the 
band  of  Saul." 

In  what  manner,  now,  does  David  execute  his  task  ?  He  represents  him- 
self as  surrounded  with  the  sorrows  of  death,  and  the  floods  of  ungodly 
men;  the  snares  of  death  are  already  cast  around  him,  and  he  seems  to  be 
the  certain  victim  of  his  blood-thirsty  enemies.  In  this  condition  he  sends 
up  his  cry  to  heaven,  ^ho^^  hears  it,  and  comes  forth  from  bis  holy 
temple,  and  advances  to  the^  aid  of  his  servant  The  earth  shakes  to  its 
foundations  at  his  approach  ;*^QJdfies  of  fire,  lightnings,  and  thunder,  issue 
fi:om  the  placo  of  his  presence.*''  He  moves  on  in  awful  majesty,  enthroned 
in  the  midst  of  dark  and  portentous  clouds ;  on  the  cherubim  (who  support 
his  chariot)  does  he  fly  swift  as  the  winds.  He  arrives  at  the  place  of  con- 
flict Lightning  and  thunder  and  hail  become  the  executioners  of  his  ven- 
geance. Tlie  mountains  are  shaken  at  his  presence,  and  the  channels  of 
the  great  deep  are  laid  bare  down  to  the  foundations  of  tlie  earth.  The 
enemy  are  dispersed  and  overthrown^  and  David  not  merely  ascapesy 
but  comes  off  conqueror* 
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Such  is  the  simfile,  sublime,  and  most  expresshre  representation  of  tlie 
royal  bard.  The  meaning  of  all  this,  i.  e.  the  simple  truth  or  faet  whicii 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  whole,  is,  (to  use  his  own  words),  that  **  €k>d 'detiv«er- 
ed  him  from  his  strong  enemies,  and  ftt>m  them  who  hated  him  and  were 
too  strong  for  him."  In  other  words :  *  Gfod  interposed,  in  the  day  of  I^ftr- 
Ytd*8  calamity  and  danger,  and  delirered  him  from  his  enemies  by  his  kiiMl 
care  and  guardian  power.' 

All  this  now  might  hare  been  said  in  one  sentence,  so  far  as  it  respects 
the  main  and  simple  truth  aimed  at  in  the  whole  of  David's  symbolical  re- 
presentation ;  just  as  the  doctrine  taught  fay  the  parable  of  the  prpdigal  son 
may  be  expressed  in  a  single  verse;  or  the  substantial  truths  of  the  book  ijt 
Job  might  be  comprised  in  three  or  four  sentences.  But  if  David  had  con- 
tented himself  with  merely  saying,  in  the  18th  Psalm,  that  'God  often  in- 
terposed in  his  behalf,  and  delivered  him  when  he  was  in  great  danger,'  he 
would  have  uttered  a  simple  pnmtic  truth— the  very  same  truth  which  he 
has  now  adorned  and  illustrated  by  his  poetr}'-~-4)ut  he  would  thus  have 
composed  no  hfmn ;  and  he  would  have  made  but  a  comparatively  faint  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  his  readers.  Who  of  all  the  readers  of  the  Bible 
does  not  thank  him  for  the  deli^tflil  Psalm  which  he  composed  on  this 
occasion  ?    And  who  is  not  gratified  with  the  manner  of  the  composition  ? 

The  nature  of  his  representation,  I  may  add,  we  readily  perceive.  By  a 
symbolic  picture  he  has  taught  us  some  important  and  cheering  truths.  He 
has  tlius  contrived  to  make  a  much  deeper  impression  on  the  minds  of  his 
readers,  than  he  could  possible  have  made  by  any  merely  prosaic  declara- 
^ns.  Nor  is  there  any  plausible  ground  for  mistake  here,  fio  intelligent 
reader  of  this  Psalm  can  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  any  part  of  this  repre- 
sentation is  to  be  liieroUy  interpreted.  Such  an  interpretation  would  pre- 
sent impossibilities.  What  David  means  to  have  us  understand  is,  that  so 
signal  and  peculiar  had  been  the  deliverances  and  escapes  which  Heaven 
had  vouchsafed  to  him,  that  he  might  well  represent  his  case  to  be  lika  that 
which  would  be  presented  by  an  interposition  of  the  Godhead  such  as  be 
here  describes.  In  other  words,  his  own  deliverances  may  be  compared  to 
that  which  is  represented  by  such  a  picture  as  he  draws. 

This  case  is  so  plain,  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  dispute  here.  Let 
us  see,  then,  what  instruction  can  be  drawn  from  it 

Here  is  one  picture ;  apparently  one  transaction,  one  occasion,  and  611^  ontj 
in  the  18th  Psalm.  Yet  the  author  tells  us,  that  it  was  composed  in  com- 
memoration of  o/i  his  deliverances  and  all  his  escapes  from  danger.  We 
will  suppose  then,  that  one  of  the  literally  historic  interpreters  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse is  desired  to  give  us  an  exposition  of  the  18th  Psalm,  and  to  do  this 
by  the  application  of  the  same  exegetical  principles  which  he  applies  to  the 
Apocalypse.  How  can  this  be  accomplished  ?  •  Many  scores  of  battles  Da- 
vid fought ;  which  of  them  now  is  portrayed  in  the  18th  Psalm  ?  Which 
of  them  all  has  the  excluwve  right  to  such  a  preference  as  that  of  being  the 
only  one  there  represented  ?  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  a  choice  in  this  case  is 
impossible.  Any  one  of  all  the  dangerous  battles  which  David  fought,  and 
in  which  he  conquered,  may  be  symbolized  by  the  18th  Psalm  ;•  and  so,  of 
course,  they  may  all  be  symbolized  by  it;  or  (which  is  equally  true),  tJ^y  ore 
in  fad  all  symbolized  hy  it.  No  expositor  has  a  right  to  select  any  one  firom 
the  rest,  and  say  that  the  18th  Psalm  means  only  that  one.  The  represen- 
tation of  David  is  essentially  generic ;  it  vutually  comprises  all  particuhuiSy 
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"wfaile  at  the  same  time  it  exhibits  nothing  which  would  distinguisli  one  flrom 
another.  This  would  in  fact  be  nothing  less  than  to  mar  the  generic  nature 
of  the  representation. 

Will  any  one  say  now,  that,  because  minute  and  particular  fiicts  are  not 
designated  in  this  representation,  therefore  it  has  no  matter  of  fact  for  its  , 
basis  ?  Nothing  could  be  further  from  truth,  than  such  an  affirmation.  In- 
stead of  saying  that  Psalm  18tb  has  no  basis  in  fact,  because  it  does  not 
specially  symboliase  particular  facts  or  individual  occurrences,  truth  must 
say,  that  for  the  very  reason  the  representation  is  generic^  it  of  course  is  the 
most  gignifieant  of  all.  To  make  it  s3rmbo]ize  only  this  particular  &ct  or  that, 
in  the  life  of  David,  would  be  to  take  away  a  great  part  of  its  present  sig- 
nificancy,  and  therefore  to  degrade  it. 

The  case  of  the  A{K>calyp8e,  I  may  now  say,  is  substantially  before  us. 
Here  is  a  symbolic  picture  of  the  humiliation  and  overthrow  of  the  then 
persecuting  Jewish  power,  presented  us  in  Rev.  vi — xl  Here,  as  in  the 
18th  Psalm,  is  a  generic  idea  to  be  set  forth,  and  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
readers  of  the  Revelation.  John  has  drawn  this  picture  with  a  master-hand. 
But  BOW,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  when  the  circumstances  which  tlien 
urged  him  to  db  this  have  been  obscured  by  intervening  ages,  some  specta- 
tor of  thia  picture,  we  will  suppose,  rises  up  and  says,  that  all  of  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  only  by  a  reference  to  this  or  that  specific  or  individual  event 
This  is  a  degradation  of  the  symbolic  picture  of  John,  to  which  it  ought 
not  to  be  subjected ;  it  must  not  be,  unless  taste  and  propriety  are  to  be 
laid  aside,  and  we  are  to  form  a  judgment,  not  only  without  their  aid,  but 
against  their  fundamental  principles.  A  minute  historic  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse,  in  the  sense  now  spoken  of,  would  deprive  the  book  of 
more  than  three-quarters  of  all  its  meaning.  It  is  no  more  to  be  tolerated 
here,  than  in  the  I8th  Psalm. 

It  would  be  easy  further  to  illustmte  and  confirm  the  principle  thus  advo- 
catedf*  by  a  reference  to  Isaiah  xiii«  xiv.  and  also  Is.  21:  1 — 10.  The  de- 
struction of  Babylon  was  decreed,  and  is  there  announced.  But  nearly 
everything  is  in  the  most  generic  terms.  In  Is.  xiii  xiv.  the  Medes  are  in- 
deed once  named ;  but  besides  this,  we  could  not,  indepeud^t  of  subse- 
quent history,  even  conjecture  by  whom  the  destruction  is  to  be  accomplish- 
ed. "  Distant  nations,"  *'  consecrated  warriors,"  are  summoned  to  do  the 
work  of  destruction ;  it  is  speedUy  to  be  done  (13:  2Q);  the  king  of  Babylon 
is  to  be  slain  in  an  assault  by  night,  and  to  lie  unburied ;  he  will  go  down 
into  Shedl,  and  there  all  the  mighty  dead  will  rise  up  and  insult  him  with 
the  most  bitter  reproaches.  The  city  is  to  be  swept  with  the  besom  of  de- 
struction. Here,  witli  the  exception  of  what  has  particular  reference  to  an 
individual  king,  the  last  monarch  of  Babylon,  (which  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  is  necessarily  paftici^r),  all  is  f^eneric*  When ;  how ;  by  what 
particular  battles,  sieges,  and  icvalagems ;  the  mistress  of  the  world  is  to  be 
humbled  and  destroyed — ^is  not  said.  The  prophet  contents  himself  with 
merely  a  generic  representation. 

Even  with  respect  to  the  last  monarch  of  the  Babylonish  empire,  how 
much  is  there  which  is  merely  symbolical  7  The  whole  of  the  sti-iking  de- 
Bcription  of  his  descent  into  She61,  and  of  the  scenes  which  pass  there 
(chap,  xiv.),  must  be  understood  of  course  only  in  a  generic  way.  The 
amount  of  the  meaning  is,  that  the  last  monarch  of  that  empire  will  be 
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0lain  in  the  sacking  of  the  city,  will  lie  undistinguished  among  the  flbin, 
and  go  down  to  his  grave  widi  reproaches  and  bitter  contempt 

So  in  the  vivid  picture  presented  by  I&  xxL  Here,  indeed,  the  neigh- 
bouring and  most  formidable  enemies  of  Babylon  are  named,  viz.  Media, 
and  Persia.  But  all  else  is  symbol  of  the  most  generic  kind.  The  seer  is 
Dlled  with  deep  distress  at  the  vision  which  is  here  disclosed  to  his  view. 
The  city  of  Babylon,  (itself  not  named,  at  first,  but  called,  "  the  desert  of  the 
•ea,"  i.  e.  of  the  great  river  Euphrates),  is  plunged  into  the  deepest  revelry 
by  night;  the  prophet  is  commissioned  to  set  a  watchman  on  its  walls,  in 
order  that  he  should  proclaim  what  he  may  see.  In  a  little  time  he  des- 
cries chariots  and  horsemen  swiflly  advancing.  No  sooner  do  they  come, 
than  all  is  theirs ;  and  the  watchman  has  only  to  proclaim  that  **  Baby- 
lon is  fallen,  is  fallen.'* 

What  have  we  now  in  this  picture  ?  We  have  the  prophetic  annuncia- 
tion, that  Babylon  would  fall  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and  so  as  to  rise  no 
more ;  and  this,  by  the  hands  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Beyond  this 
the  symbols  do  not  reach.  Probably  more  than  this  of  particulars  was  not 
disclosed  to  the  mind  of  the  seer. 

Let  us  return  again  to  the  Apocalypse.  At  first  the  enemy  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  fearful  host  that  are  assembled,  is  not  named.  We  advance 
some  way  in  the  description,  before  we  begin  to  see  whither  the  view  of 
the  Apocalyptist  is  directed.  When  danger  becomes  «o  [vessing,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  none  could  escape  destniction,  then  all  the  raging  ele- 
ments are  hushed  to  peace,  and  Gfod,  in  mercy  to  the  disciples  of  his  be- 
loved Son,  directs  that  his  seal  should  be  put  upon  their  foreheads,  so  that 
they  may  be  passed  by  when  the  destroying  angel  completes  his  work. 
And  who  are  they  that  are  thus  HcHed^  They  are  of  rt«  twtht  tribes  of 
brad.  And  who  then  are  they,  against  whom  the  dread  array  in  readi- 
ness is  commissioned  ?  Of  course  they  are  the  same  people,  from  whom 
the  144,000  have  been  selected. 

All  seems  now  to  l)e  in  readiness  fbr  consummation.  Only  the  seventh 
end  last  seal  remains  to  be  l]|^ken,  and  then  the  tragedy  is  apparently  to 
be  completed.  Accordingly,  when  that  seal  is  broken,  all  heaven  stand 
silent  {S:  1)  with  fearful  expectation.  But  judgment  is  the  strange  work 
of  God,  and  he  is  long-suflfering  and  of  great  compassion  toward  his  once 
beloved  people,  llie  catastrophe  is  still  deferred ;  for  the  seventh  seal  is 
divided  into  seven  parts,  i.  e.  seven  different  stages  of  accomplishment, 
designated  by  the  symbols  of  seven  trum^iets.  The  first  four  of  these,  like 
the  first  four  seals,  indicate  principally  the  preparaiory  work  of  destniction. 
The  first  and  second  of  the  last  three  make  fearfbl  progress  in  the  woriL 
itself,  and  the  final  trumpet  brings  all  to  its  consummation,  chap,  ix— xi. 
Near  the  close  of  the  whole  representation,  i.  e.  in  chap,  xi.,  (just  as  in  Isaiah 
xxi.),  we  are  distinctly  advertised  on  whom  the  judgments  of  heaven  are 
descending — ^Viz.,  on  that  **  great  city  which  is  spiritually  called  Sodom  and 
Egypt,  tohert  their  Lord  was  arudjutd^  11:  8. 

Now  in  what  important  respect  does  all  this  differ  from  the  prophecies  in 
Isaiah,  or  from  the  18th  Psalm?  In  none  except  as  to  the  manner  of  the 
representation.  In  the  Revelation,  the  machinery  (if  I  may  so  speak)  is 
much  more  complicated.  Or  I  may  characterize  it  in  a  different  manner 
still,  by  saying  that  the  writer  has  with  great  skill  delayed  the  catastrophe, 
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and  given  w  several  epiBodee  for  this  purpose,  whkh  contain  matter  of 
thrilliDg  interest.  Such  are  the  sceoes  in  chap.  vii.  Such  is  the  divisioo  of 
the  aeoenth  seal  into  another  period  of  seven  parts,  distinguished  by  the 
trumpets.  The  locusts  and  the  200,000,000  horsemen  from  the  East,  in 
chap,  ix.,  are  not  episodes,  for  they  make  direct  advances  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  the  main  work.  Chap.  x.  again  is  episode.  Near  as  the  work 
seems  to  be  to  its  completion,  yet  it  is  not  brought  to  a  close  without  a  re- 
newed and  most  solemn  declaration  on  the  part  of  heaven,  that  delay  shall 
be  no  longer  than  when  the  seventh  and  last  trumpet  shall  sound;  10:  1— 7» 
Here  too,  at  this  point  of  time,  the  prophet  receives  a  new  commission. 
The  book  with  seven  seals  has  been  opened,  and  its  contents  exhibited. 
The  final  stroke  only  remains,  for  entire  completion.  A  new  book,  and  a 
new  commission  respecting  other  enemies  of  the  church,  are  now  summa- 
rily presented  to  view ;  10:  8 — 11.  But  no  further  explanation  is  here  made. 
The  reader  is  thus  advertised,  that  when  the  catastrophe  but  just  before 
him  shall  be.  past,  other  scenes  of  the  like  nature  are  to  be  expected.  All 
this  we  may  name  episode ;  but  it  is  episode  of  a  very  interesting  character. 
All  contributes  to  delay  the  catastrophe;  but  this  delay  exhibits,  in  a 
striking  light,  the  long  suffering  of  God  towfurd  his  people. 

In  chap.  vL  the  writer  has  presented  us  with  a  view  of  the  martyrs  in 
heaven,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  there,  making  supplication  that  God  would 
interpose  in  behalf  of  his  persecuted  servants.  A  favourable  response  is 
given  to  their  request;  but  they  are  told,  that  they  must  wait  a  while  longer, 
until  others  of  their  brethren  shall  also  have  been  slain,  in  like  manner  as 
they  had  been.  The  effect  of  such  a  supplication  upon  an  ai*my  ready  for 
the  onset  of  batde,  such  as  chap.  6:  1—^  exhibits,  is  easy  to  be  perceived. 
In  chap.  xL  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  fulfilment  of  what  is  predicted  in  chap. 
vL  respecting  other  martyrs.  In  chap.  xL  two  distiuguislied  witnesses,  (two 
are  the  conqtdenl  number  for  testimony),  L  e.  leaders  or  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  represented  as  declaring  their  testimony  to  the  true  religion ;  as 
being  endowed  with  miraculous  power,  like  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Moses ; 
and  finally,  as  becoming  the  victims  of  popular  fury,  because  of  their  fidel- 
ity. Here  then  is  the  finishing  stroke  of  preparation.  It  was  not  Christians 
only  fi*om  the  ranks  of  undistinguished  men,  who  were  persecuted  and  de- 
stroyed, but  the  most  eminent  servants  of  Gk>d,  those  who  had  given  proof 
of  their  divine  mission  1^  the  exertion  of  miraculous  powers,  were  also  de- 
stroyed. Heaven's  vengeance,  then,  can  sleep  no  longer.  The  ddcnf  until 
other  martyrs  should  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  who  were  already 
in  heaven  (6:  11),  has  taken  place  and  is  now  at  an  end.  The  cup  of  in- 
dignation is  full,  for  wickedness  has  come  to  its  consummation.  The 
s^enth  angel  therefore  sounds,  and  all  is  finished.  The  writer  presents  us 
with  the  songs  of  victory  (11:  15 — 18),  and  with  the  consequences  of  it 
(11: 19) ;  and  also  with  the  ensigns  of  final  destruction  (11:  19) ;  but — ^he  is 
a  /etff,  and  how  can  he  dwell  on^the  destruction  of  his  beloved  city  and 
temple,  Wtth  a  minuteness  of  representation  ?  He  turned  from  the  scene 
with  weeping  as  a  sympathizing  Jew,  but  also,  as  a  Cbc/stian,  mingling 
tears  of  joy  therewith,  because  Christianity  is  freed  from  a  direful  and  em- 
bittered enemy. 

That  there  is  a  real  catastrophe  at  the  end  of  chap.  xL,  I  cannot  doubt, 
after  weighing  long  and  often  the  reasons  alleged-  against  itf  by  Bleck,  De 
VOL.  II.  4  19 
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Wette,  Schott,  Ewald,  Liidte,  and  others.  It  seenw  to  me  tbst  Ae 
ofit  are  plain  and  unequtiroca].  But  I  mint  remit  the  reader  to  the  < 
cuBsion  of  this  subject  connected  with  the  commentary  on  11:  IS^Id,  and 
to  the  remarks  made  in  the  Introduction  to  this  Commentary,  VoL  L  pu 
180  seq. 

If  this  view  he  correct  as  to  its  ieading  features,  then  does  l2ie  Apoea* 
lypse,  at  least  this  part  of  it,  differ  not  essentially  fh>m  the  18th  Psslm, 
nor  fh>m  Is.  mil  xiv,  and  xxi,  except  as  to  length  and  episodes.  These  ano 
peculiar  to  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  show,  that  with  all  his  refer- 
ences to  the  O.  Testament,  and  hie  continual  reliance  upon  it,  he  is  bo 
mere  imitator,  no  copyist  The  very  nature  of  his  plan  required  delay,  6fe 
11.  He  has  shown  why  this  requisition  was  made ;  and  how  the  implied 
pledge  was  redeemed,  which  had  been  given  to  the  martyrs.  But  his 
episodes  are  scarcely  of  less  interest  than  his  main  stoiy ;  and  while  they 
make  the  reader  anxious  how  and  when  he  is  to  arrive  at  the  catastrophe, 
they  repay  the  suspension  of  his  curiosity  in  one  respect,  by  scenes  of  ex- 
citing interest  in  another. 

It  is  thus  that  I  find  a  simple  unity  [of  a  generic  nature  indeed)^  in  this 
first  catastrophe,  L  e.  in  Rev.  vi — ^xL ;  as  simple  as  that  in  Ps.  xviii,  or  in 
Is.  xiii.  xiv,  or  Is.  xxi.  Every  part  advances  steadily  toward  the  cmmom- 
mation.  As  all  the  seals  of  the  book  are  opened,  of  cotffse  afl  its  contents 
are  submitted  to  inspection.  The  number  seven  twice  repeated,  in  the 
seals  and  in  the  trumpets;  the  oath  of  the  angel  (10:  6,  7);  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prediction,  that  more  martyrs  must  be  slain,  before  the 
consummation,  with  the  account  of  their  persecution  and  death  (6b  11  and 
11:  8 — 13);  all  these  combine  to  show,  that  the  first  catastrophe  is  cosqiiMe, 
and  that  the  great  mystery  of  God,  contained  in  the  sealed  book,  is  made 
known  to  his  servants,  by  the  disclosures  in  chap,  vi— <^xL 

Thus  understood,  our  general  course  of  interpretation  is  plain.  We  are 
not  constrained  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  Josephus,  in  order  to  find  speci- 
fic events,  which  may  be  regardeid  as  a  fblfilment  of  this  or  that  passage  in 
the  Apocalypse.  If  no  history  by  Josephus  was  in  existence,  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  would  tell  the  story,  that  Rev.  vi — xi.  has  been 
fulfilled. 

Equally  would  it  have  been  fulfilled,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  bad  the 
Jewish  persecuting  power  been  crushed  in  any  other  way,  or  by  any  other 
means.  Of  course,  if  this  be  true,  it  was  and  is  the  general  truth  which 
John  has  given  us,  and  not  a  minute  pragmatic  history  of  the  war,  like  that 
of  Josephus. 

One  more  remark  seems  obvious,  and  is  not  without  its  imp<Htance. 
Rev.  vi — ^xL  seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  commentary  on  the  words 
of  our  Saviour  in  Matt.  xxiv.  John  heard  those  vmr&a.  The  impression 
could  never  have  been  erased.  He  has  indeed  given  the  subject  a  new 
form ;  yet  his  allusions  to  the  words  of  hid  Master  cannot  well  be  jnistaken, 
by  any  careful  and  intelligent  reader. 

If,  however,  after  all  these  explanations  and  statements  of  hermeneuti- 
cal  principles,  any  one  should  still  feel  himself  to  be  at  a  loss  definitely  and 
plainly  to  comprehend  my  meaning,  I  must  beg  the  liberty  to  place  liefbre 
him  some  strjking  examples  of  the  method  of  interprelauon  against  which 
I  am  contending.    In  my  apprehension  they  will  not  only  answer  the  pur- 
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i  of  o«Bplete  ei^laiifttiaii,  but  pr^aent  a  cogfSDt  argument  against  the 
method  of  exegeaia  now  in  question, 

I  shail  select  for  examples  writers  who  are  no  enthusiasts,  and  who 
oiMSupy  no  ordinary  rank  among  the  critical  interpreters  of  the  N.  Testa- 
ment To  bring  examples  taken  from  the  many  interpreters,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  Apocalypse  merely  by  the  dextrous  use  of  the 
ficulty  otgutmngf  would  be  to  litde  or  no  purpose.  I  select,  therefore,  im 
tbe  first  place,  a  critic  of  no  less  note  than  J.  J.  Wetstein,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate how  far  the  principle  of  making  out  a  syllabus  of  civU  history  fix>m 
thd  Apocalypse  has  bean  carried,  by  men  of  distinguished  talents  and 
acquisitions. 

Wetstein  lays  down  the  position,  that  the  first  part  of  the  Apocalypse 
has  respect  to  Judea  and  the  Jews;  the  second,  to  the  Roman  emp'u^  He 
then  proceeds  thus : 

"  The  book  written  within,  and  upon  the  back,  and  sealed  with  seven 
seals  (5:  1),  is  the  book  of  divorcement  sent  to  the  Jewish  nation  from  God. 
(a)  The  viclor  horseman,  crowned,  and  armed  with  a  bow  (6:  1),  is  Artaba- 
nus,  king  of  ide  Parthians,  who  smote  the  Jews  in  Babylon  with  great 
alau^ter.  {b)  The  red  horse  (v.  4)  means  the  assassins  and  robbers  of 
Judea,  in  the  times  of  Felix  and  Festus,  presidents  of  the  province, 
(c)  The  black  horse  (v.  6)  means  the  famiife  under  Claudius,  (d)  The  pale 
horse  (v.  8),  the  pestilence  which  followed  fiimine  aqd  pillage,  (e)  The 
souls  of  the  marQrrs  (v.  9),  Christians  in  Judea  who  were  persecuted,  and 
were  about  to  be  vindicated.  (J)  The  earthquake  (v.  12),  commotion  in 
Judea  preparatory  to  rebellion.  The  servants  of  God  sealed  in  their  fore- 
beads  out  of  every  tribe  (7:  3)»  Christians  under  the  guardian  care  of  God, 
who  are  admonished  by  prophets,  that  they  should  early  withdraw  from 
the  tempest  approaching,  {g)  Silence  for  haJf  an  hour  (8:  1  )^  a  brief  respite 
conceded  to  the  entreati^  of  king  Agrippa. 

^  Next  follows  the  rebellion  itself^  [of  the  Jews],  (a)  The  trees  burned 
(v.  7)  means  the  country  places,  and  villages,  and  unfortified  towns  of 
Judea,  which  were  first  afiected  with  tbe  evils  of  sedition.  (6)  A  great 
burftiug  mountain  cast  into  the  sea,  and  staining  it  with  blood ;  and  (c)  A 
flaming  star  fiilling  upon  the  rivers  and  making  tbe  waters  bitter  (v&  8-^ 
11),  mean  the  slaughter  of  the  Jews  at  Cesarea  and  Scythopolis.  (d)  The 
obscuration  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  (v.  12),  anarchy  in  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth, (e)  LM^usts  stinging  men  like  scorpions  (9:  3),  the  expedition 
of  Cestius  Gallus,  Praefect  of  Syria.  (J)  Tbe  army  with  particoloured 
armour  (v&  16, 17),  Vespasian's  forces  in  Judea. 

*'The  death  of  Nero  and  of  Galba  took  piac^  at  this  time,  and  civil  war 
followed  this,  (10:  7,  11.  11:  15).  The  two  prophetic  witnesses,  or  the  two 
olive-trees  and  two  candlesticks,  (11:  3,  4),  mean  prophets  in  the  church 
predicting  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  Jewish  commonwealth.  The 
death  of  the  prophets  (v.  7),  means  their  flight,  and  that  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  to  Pella  in  Arabia.  The  return  of  the  prophets  to  life  after 
three  days  and  a  half  (v.  11),  means  prophecies  beginning  to  be  fulfilled,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  thought  they  never  would  be  fulfilled,  nor  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  prevail  in  Judea  and  throughout  th»  world. ...  A  tenth  part  of 
the  city  falling,  the  same  hour,  and  7000  men  slain  (t.  13),  Jerusalem  oc- 
cupied by  the  Idumeans,  and  many  priests  and  nobles,  together  with  the 
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high-priest  Ananus,  maflsacred  by  the  Zealots."  Wetst  Nov.  Test  IL  p* 
889  seq. 

Having  thus  carried  us  through  the  first  great  catastrophe,  (yet  ivitfaouc 
noting  the  destruction  of  ihe  city  of  Jerusalem),  Wetsteio  proceeds  in  ther 
same  style  with*  the  civil  history  of  Rome,  included,  as  he  supposes,  in 
chap,  xii — xix. ;  and  in  this  he  of  course  finds  everywhere  individual  em^ 
perors,  battles,  sieges,  plagues,  commotions,  etc  Finally  the  grand  con- 
summation (chap,  xix.)  is,  that  Vespasian  and  all  his  family  become  extinct, 
and  so  great  Babyhn  is  faUtn.  Can  one  now  refrain  from  ashdng :  Ti  tov^ 
TO,  ti  fi^  ra  jiavta  ikartom&ai;  There  arises  an  almost  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  degradation,  when  one  looks  on  such  a  portrait 

Let  us  now  listen  to  Herder,  who  has  adopted  many  of  the  general  out- 
lines of  Wetstein,  but  has  filled  out  his  picture  in  a  different  way,  and  with 
much  more  life  and  animation,  not  to  say  probability.  In  his  Mtran  AthOf 
(one  of  the  most  delightful  books  which  he  ever  wrote),  he  has  given  us 
the  following  clue. 

'  The  conqueror  with  the  bow  (Rev.  Gn  2)  is  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king, 
who  overthrew  Herod  with  great  slaughter.  The  red  horse  (6s  4)  means  the 
dissensions,  commotions,  bloodshed,  assassinations,  and  murders,  among  the 
Jews  in  various  countries  and  regions.  The  black  horse  (6:  5)  was  the 
fiimine  in  the  time  of  Claudius;  upon  which  (Gi  8)  followed  the  pale  horse, 
i.  e,  pestilence  and  death.  "  Wretched  Judea !"  he  exclaims,  **  thus  opens 
the  book  of  thy  destinies !  From  the  four  sides  of  the  throne  of  thy  Ood, 
[referring  to  the  voices  of  the  four  living  creatures],  the  cry  respecting  thee 
is  heard :  Come  and  see !  On  all  sides  is  wretchedness."  The  fifth  seal 
(5:  9  seq.)  presents  the  cry  of  the  Christian  martyrs  amidst  these  scenes  of 
confusion  and  blood,  llie  earthquake,  etc,  which  follows,  designates  the 
consternation  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  sealuig  of  the  servants  of  God 
(7:  1  seq.)  is  the  escape  of  Christians  to  Peila.  The  first  four  trumpets  (8b 
1  seq.)  are  signals  of  tumults,  massacres,  contests,  etc,  internal  and  exter- 
nal, under  Florus,  and  the  zealot  Eleazer.  The  locusts  (9:  1  seq.)  are  the 
robbers  and  assassins  during  the  five  months  in  which  Vespasian  traversed 
Judea ;  and  Menahem,  the  son  of  Judafa  the  Galilaean,  (Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  11. 
17),  is  the  key  to  the  bottomless  pit  (9: 1).  The  horsemen  from  the  Euphrates 
(9:  13  seq.)  are  the  Roman  legions  which  Titus  led  from  the  East  The 
wasting  and  treading  down  of  the  city  and  temple  (11:  2)  are  the  zealots 
and  the  Idumeans  in  the  city,  who  fill  all  places  with  blood.  The  two  wit- 
nesses (11:  3  seq.)  are  the  high  priests,  Ananus  and  Jesus.  The  seventh 
and  last  trumpet  is  only  the  signal  of  triumph  to  the  church.  The  consum-' 
roation  or  final  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  is  put  off,  by  Herder,  to  another 
part  of  the  book ;'  Maran  Atha,  pp.  64  seq. 

How  different  this  is  fi*om  the  picture  of  Wetstein,  every  intelligent  rea- 
der will  at  once  perceive.  Yet  the  general  outlmes,  and  the  principles  of 
interpretation,  are  the  same  in  both.  But  Herder^s  vivid  imagination  guides 
him  in  selecting  all  that  is  thrilling  and  terrific,  from  the  boundless  field  in 
which  he  and  Wetstein  both  took  an  unrestrained  liberty  to  range. 

Justice  requires  some  notice  here  of  the  celebrated  English  interpreter, 
Joseph  Mede ;  whose  little  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  (Clav}s  Apocalyptica), 
seems  to  have  been  the  pole-star,  in  the  main,  of  the  English  interpreters 
of  this  book. 
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In  a  directton  quite  different  indeed  does  he  move.  The  seren  seals  are, 
ipvith  him,  a  s^lakus  of  Roman  history,  ^  The  white  horse  is  the  Roman  em- 
phw,  peaceful,  flourishing,  feared  by  foreign  nations,  after  the  Jewish  war 
'Was  completed  by  Vespasian.  The  red  horse  is  the  same  empire  under 
Trajan  and  Mark  Aurelian.  The  black  horse  with  the  balance,  means  the 
serere  justice  of  both  the  Beveri,  and  also  of  Septimius,  and  Alexander. 
The  pale  horse,  is  famine,  pestilence,  and  many  other  evils,  about  the  time 
of  Deeius,  Gallus, and  Valerian.  The  souls  under thealtar,  demanding  ven- 
geance, means  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.  The  heavens  rolled  together 
and  removed,  on  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  means  the  changes  which 
took  place  under  Constantine,  when  Paganism  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
Christianity.  The  seven  trumpets  explain  the  complex  import  of  the  seventh 
seal,  and  portray  the  judgments  by  which  God  had  determined  to  chastise 
and  overturn  the  Roman  empire,  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  i.  e.  the  ir- 
fuption  of  the  barbarians,'  etc. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  Mede's  exposition  of  the  first  half  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. It  is  no  part  of  my  intentiou  particularly  to  examine  them,  either  at 
large  or  in  detail.  Whoever  desires  to  see  a  fiital  overthrow  of  the  whole 
scheme,  may  consult  Vitringa  in  Apoc.  pp.  230  seq. 

But  has  the  masterly  critic,  last  named,  substituted  an  interpretation 
more  probable  and  rational  than  that  which  he  has  demolished  ?  We  must 
oonseot  to  hear  him,  before  we  reply. 

^  The  white  horse  and  the  conqueror  upon  him  signify  tiie  peaceful  and 
flourishing  state  of  the  cfttirt^  fh>m  the  reign  of  Nerva  to  that  of  Deeius, 
through  150  years ;  p.  249.  The  red  horse  means  the  persecutions  after 
the  middle  of  the  third  century ;  p.  255.  The  black  horse  denotes  the 
church,  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  nintli  century,  torn  with  &c- 
tione  and  heresies,  and  often  depressed  by  public  calamities ;  p.  261.  The 
pale  horse  denotes  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks ;  p.  267.  The 
fifUi  seal  designates  the  sufterings  of  the  Albigenses,  Bohemian  Brethren, 
and  martyrs  of  the  Reformed  Church ;  p.  275.  The  sixth  seal  signifies 
either  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth ;  or  the  changes  which 
took  place  under  Constantine ;  or  the  commotions  in  Europe  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation ;  but  it  is  better  to  apply  it  to  the  destruction  of  Antichrist ; 
p.  5191  seq.  Rev.  7:  1  seq.  denotes  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  church, 
and  God's  care  for  its  welfiire,  after  the  destruction  of  Antichrist;  and  so 
the  last  part  of  this  chapter  is  a  description  of  the  millennial  day ;  p.  318. 
The  silence  in  heaven  for  half  an  hour,  after  the  loosing  of  the  seventh 
eeal,  denotes  the  long  continued  (?)  prosperous,  peaceful,  and  happy  state 
of  the  church;  p.  326.  And  finally ;  he  separates  the  gevtn  trumpets  entirely 
fit>m  the  seventh  seal,  and  represents  them  as  relating  to  the  external  state 
of  the  church  on  earth  while  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
but  especially  as  relating  to  the  evils  threatened  to  that  empire,  both  in  its 
pagan  and  apostate  Christian  state ;'  pp.  327,  329. 

Neither  of  the  preceding  schemes  of  explanation  appears  to  me  at  all 
comparable  with  this,  (although  this  is  from  the  hand  of  such  a  master), 
«ther  in  respect  to  extravagance  or  inconsistency.  Wetstein  and  Herder 
preserve  at  least  a  kind  of  consistency,  and  have  some  regard  to  the  unity 
of  John's  design.  Mede  has  been  consistent  in  his  efforts  to  make  out  the 
whole  book  to  be  but  a  syllabus  of  Roman  civil  history.  But  Vitringa  has 
noged  through  all  times,  all  places,  ail  nations.  Mm  Diocletian  down  to 
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the  final  cooflummation.  In  the  veiy  aune  chapter  (W.),  we  hste  the  1 
of  the  chureh  from  Nerra  down  to  the  MiUennium ;  and  in  Rev.  6: 13 — 17f 
we  have,  if  not  the  deainiction  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth  and  of  the 
pagan  power  under  Conatantine,  with  the  overtuma  made  by  Luther  and 
hia  compeers,  yet  certainly  the  overthrow  of  Antichriat,  and  the  hap^ 
atate  of  things  in  the  Millemuum.  All  thia,  before  the  aeventh  aeal  ia  bro- 
ken ;  and  then,  when  it  ia  broken,  a  half  hour's  silence  ia  itself  another  pic* 
ture  of  tlM  Millennium.  Last  c^  all,  the  aeven  trumpets,  (moat  palpably 
mere  subdivisions  of  the  aeventh  seal  and  growing  out  of  it,)  are  entirely 
aeparated  from  it,  and  unitedly  converted  mto  a  syllabua  of  Roman  civil 
history,  ancient  and  modem.  If  this  be  not  dedueen  aiiquid  ex  aUquOj  k 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  an  example  of  auch  a  process. 

I  might  add  to  these  instances  ofipecidtOwe  esegieaw,  that  of  Boeaii^,  ^» 
distinguished  Prelate  of  Meaux;  who  finds  the  great  catastrophe  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  the  conquest  of  heathen  Rome  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Gotha 

I  have  selected  only  a  few  examplea,  taken  from  the  woiks  of  highly  die- 
tinguiahed  and  gifted  men,— men  who  thought  for  themaelvea,  and  were  no 
mere  satellites  of  larger  phmeta.  The  reader,  therefore,  can  now  judge  for 
himself,  whether  I  have  with  good  reaaon  cautioned  him  against  minuU  ki^ 
iorioal  exegesis,  and  protested  against  converting  the  Epopee  of  the  Apoea- 
lypae,  into  a  syllabus  of  Jewish,  Roman,  or  even  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  nature  of  the  production  will  no  more  liear  it,  than  Ps.  xviii,  or  bi 
xiv,  or  Is.  xxi,  or  £zek.  xxxix,  will  bear  it  Beaidea,  if  Wetstein's  cjpjfta 
is  a  correa  one,  then  Herder's  is  not ;  if  either  of  these  be  true,  then  must 
the  Bcheme  of  Mede  be  visionaiy ;  and  if  either  of  those  three  be  weH 
grounded,  then  of  course  the  claims  of  Vitringa  are  altogether  unsupported. 
Indeed  the  same  tiling  might  be  said  in  reapect  to  some  scores  of  other  in- 
terpretations, brought  before  the  world  with  equal  confidence  on  the  part  of 
their  authors,  and  with  as  little  or  even  less  ground  for  making  any  fiur 
claim  to  confidence  on  our  part 

But  to  examine  all  of  these  different  hypotheaes  in  detail,  or  even  to 
bring  them  here  to  the  view  of  the  reader,  would  be  a  uaeleaa  task ;  for  in 
most  of  them  imagination,  and  &ocy,  and  unlimited  conjecture,  and  dreamy 
resemblances,  are  substituted  for  the  patient  study  of  the  prophetie  Scrip- 
tures, and  for  reasoning  founded  on  the  nature  of  symbol  and  allegory  and 
metaphor  as  employed  by  prophets  and  aacred  poeta.  When  all  other 
books  of  Scripture  have  a  ta^  and  a  u^terefore ;  when  all  oi  them  can  ha 
demonstrably  shown  to  have  arisen  from  the  wants  of  the  church,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  and  to  have  beep  adapted  to  these  in  auch  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  pracUoaUy  useful — ^why  should  the  Apocalypae  alone  be  ex- 
empted from  the  like  conditions  ?  If  this  book  had  its  origin  in  the  dietreaa- 
es  and  dangers  of  persecution,  and  waa  deaigned  to  cheer  the  constant  and 
fitithful  aervanU  of  Gk>d  with  bright  prospects  of  the  future,  and  to  incul- 
cate lessons  of  patience  upon  them— *end  all  this  lies  upon  the  very  face  of 
the  book— -then  it  muat  be  true,  that  to  intelligent  readers  of  that  period 
when  it  was  written,  it  was  xnUUigtble ;  else  it  could  inculcate  no  kaaoos  of 
patience,  nor  inspire  any  cheering  hopes,  amid  the  distresses  of  the  timea» 
How  now  could  either  of  these  great  ends  be  accomplished  in  any  tolera- 
ble manner,  by  a  mere  syllabus  of  Jewish  or  of  Roman  civil  hiatoiy  ? 

A  better  era  in  the  criticiam  of  the  Apocalypae,  than  the  one  from  which 
I  have  aetocted  aome  laadiog  and  eminent  specimens,  we  may  h^pe  is  bow 
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jjiiwulngv  Day-figlrt  will  come  at  last,  in  spite  of  clouds  and  sforms  wbieb 
may  have  long  contioued  to  retard  it  The  sober  rules  of  criticism,  being 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  rational  beings,  must  sooner  or  later  make 
tfaeir  voice  to  be  heard  It  may  he  drowned  and  lost  for  a  while,  amid 
clamour  and  violence.  But  these  are  temporary  storms.  Truth  is  eternaL 
€}pimontan  commenia  ddd  dies.  The  church  may  hope,  that  at  some  future 
day,  if  not  at  present,  the  Apocalypse,  will  stand  before  it  in  unclouded 
liMUty  and  glory. 

I  will  only  add  here,  that  if  we  ooeHooi  all  the  palpable  demonstrationfl 
of  design,  of  uniQ^,  and  of  concinnity  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  make  it  a 
book  of  diaconnededJragmeTUSi  we  only  show  that  we  do  not  well  under- 
stand the  leading  elements  of  this  composition.  In  such  a  case  we  are 
liable  to  make  everything,  or  else  nothingy  out  of  the  book,  just  according  to 
Ibe  leader  or  the  schenoe  under  whom  or  which  we  happen  to  enlist  In 
sueh  a  condition  we  must  fairly  abandon  all  hope  of  real  symmetry,  coo- 
gruity  of  representation,  or  unity  of  purpose,  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  when 
tfaese  are  all  abandoned,  how  can  the  book  be  worthy  of  our  labours  or 
eyes  of  our  notice  ? 


FIRST  FOUR  SEALS:  CHAP.  VI.  1—8. 

[After  the  introductory  remarks  made  above,  we  may  now  advance  to  the 
opening  leene.  The  first  four  seals  indicate  the  assembling  and  preparing  of  an 
awfol  array,  commissioned  against  the  enemies  of  the  charch.  Who  can  stand 
before  it?  A  mighty  conqueror,  bedecked  with  the  emblems  of  victory,  leads  on 
the  hosts  of  destruction.  These  hosts,  armed  with  deadly  weapons,  follow  him. 
Then,  in  the  train,  comes  famine,  commissioned  against  the  enemy  ;  and  in  the 
rear  of  famine,  march  Death  and  Hades,  the  allied  tyranta  of  the  undei^world  ; 
while  the  ravenons  beasts  of  the  earth,  wailing  to  devour  the  corpses  of  the  slain 
eloae  this  terrific  procession.  Soeh  is  the  first  seene,  which  the  text  now  before 
as  presents  to  view.]  v 

(1)  And  I  looked,  when  the  Lamb  opened  one  of  the  seven  seals,  and  I  heard 
one  of  the  four  living  cieatores  saying,  like  a  voice  of  thunder  :  Come. 

Miaw  k  rendered  by  some,  thd  fint^  like  'inn,  which  in  Hebrew  is 
used  both  as  a  cardinal  and  an  ordinal  namber  (Heb.  Gramm.  §  396) ; 
or  it  may  possibly  be  regarded  in  the  light  ci  the  Greek  in  such  a  con- 
nection as  ug,  iXlog,  '^hoq,  etc  But  the  want  of  the  article  here  is  a 
decisive  reason  against  this  rende^g.  The  nature  of  the  case,  howev- 
er, makes  it  impossible  for  ihe  reader  to  mistake  the  meaning. 

Miav  ex  and  hog  ex,  instead  of  the  simple  Gen.  in  regimen ;  an  id« 
iom  very  common  in  the  N.  Testament,  and  not  uncommon,  at  least  the 
like  of  it,  in  the  classics.  The  source  from  which  the  individual  thing- 
mentioned  is  derived,  or  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  is  marked  more 
specifically  by  ex.  See  Rob.  Lex.  ex.  3.  h.,  and  Winer's  N.  Test. 
Gramm.  §  b^.  1.  e.     See  like  classic  usage  in  Kiihn.  II.  §  599.  3.  h. 

TeccaQOif  ^moMf  are  here  represented,  and  also  elsewhere  as  rational 
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bein^.  The  ofioe  wkieh  they  are  eaid  to  perform,  fieema  to  render 
rach  a  view  neoessarj  m  order  to  preserve  oongmity.  On  this  ooeaaoa 
one  of  the  Hying  creatures  is  represented  as  addressing  John,  in  order 
to  render  the  whole  scene  peculiarly  solemn  and  impressive. — 'f^  ^(o^ 
Norn,  for  which  some  copies  have  qxayv^  and  some  quor^gy  in  order  to 
make  an  appropriate  case  for  the  prefixing  of  by  or  untL  But  the  con- 
struction with  the  Nom.  qpoir^  imitates  the  Hebrew,  where  5  (»» tig) 
prefixed  to  a  noun  forms  a  separate  and  as  it  were  independent  dause, 
which  has  its  own  appropriate  construction,  either  expressed  or  under- 
stood. So  here,  and  often  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  subordinate  sen- 
tence filled  out  would  be :  dg  q}(av^  8Qovr^g  XiysL  A  somewhat  differ- 
ent construction,  and  one  more  conformed  to  the  usual  Greek  idiom, 
may  be  found  in  Rev.  2:  18.  9:  8.  But  generally  in  the  Apocalypse, 
the  construction  with  tog  is,  in  such  turns  of  expression,  like  that  above. 
''Eqiov  xaJ  ft*.  So  the  vulgate  text ;  and  with  good  probability.  So 
some  of  the  critical  editions ;  but  I  have  folbwed  Hahn,  as  usual,  in  my 
version.  For  an  illustration  of  this,  Eichhom  refers  to  Ezekiel  8:  9 ; 
which,  however,  is  quite  of  a  different  tenor  from  the  expression  here. 
No  other  explanation  is  needed  than  to  say,  that  it  is  the  language  of 
special  invitation  to  consider  attentively  what  is  about  to  be  developed. 
"Eqxov  is  language  naturally  addressed  to  one  at  a  distance,  whose  near- 
er presence  and  particular  inspection  are  requested.  Whether  John, 
after  this  address,  is  to  be  conceived  of  in  the  present  case  as  actu- 
ally advancing  from  his  previous  station,  is  of  no  moment.  His  spe- 
cial attention  is  solemnly  urged. 

(3)  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  white  hone,  and  he  who  sat  upon  him  held  a 
bow ;  and  to  him  a  crown  was  given,  and  he  went  forth  aa  a  conqueror,  and  that 
he  might  conquer. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  imagery  or  symbol  of  horses,  here 
and  in  the  sequel,  the  reader  must  compare  Zech.  6:  1  seq.,  where  he 
will  find  the  prototype.  There,  the  four  horses  and  chariots  are  sent 
forth  into  all  the  earth,  in  order  to  survey  and  make  report  of  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  nations:  The  colours  there,  moreover,  are  red,  black,  white, 
and  spotted,  (vs.  2, 3).  Here  the  respective  horses,  whose  various  colours 
are  symbolic,  (in  Zcch.  perhaps  the  colours  are  merely  of  an  ornamen- 
tal nature,  or  for  the  sake  of  distinction),  are  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
constituent  part  of  the  army  which  is  summoned.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  style  of  forming  battle-array. — "Innog  Xevxog,  an  emblen^ 
of  victory,  and  appropriate  to  a  conqueror.  Leaders  of  armies  frequent- 
ly rode  on  horses  of  this  colour ;  SiL  Ital.  IV.  218.  Herod.  IX  62. 
Servius  ad  Aen.  537,  Oandore  nivali,  hoc  ad  victoriae  omen  pertinet. 
Particularly  did  victors  use  them  in  a  triumphal  procession ;  Sen.  De 
Ira,  m.  21.  Virg.  Aen.  IH.  537,  comp.  Apoc  19:  11. 
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2tBip«9i^  in  Ubs  case  means  a  triumphal  ennm,  i.  6*  the  diadem  of 
'victorj ;  and  so,  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  im^es,  denotes  via^ 
t€ny  or  conquest.  The  Tolof  was  a  common  emblem  of  a  victorious  war- 
rior,  among  the  ancients ;  particularly  among  nations  where  the  bow 
^WBS  much  employed,  e.  g.  among  the  Farthians,  as  is  manifest  by  their 
coins. 

Thus  equipped^  this  leader  of  the  van  goes  forth  nxtap,  i.  e^  bearing 
the  insignia  of  a  conqueror,  not  here  in  the  sense  of  victoriis  asettetuSf 
as  some  rendei*  it  Nix^v  here  expresses  the  condition,  state,  or  s^ 
pearance  of  the  individual  upon  the  white  horse,  as  expressed  in  the 
version  above.  The  next  cUiuse  gives  the  object  of  his  going  forth,  viz. 
l^a  Pix^tTQ,  that  he  might  canquery  i.  e.  subdue  the  enemy  against  whom 
he  is  commissioned,  but  who  are  not  yet  named.  "ExoMf,  had,  jtart^  for 
a  verb,  see  Vol.  L  §  15,  p.  242  seq. 

Are  we  to  regard  the  opening  of  the  seal  as  disclosing  to  the  eye  of 
John  2^  picture  of  the  kind  just  represented,  drawn  upon  the  pages  of 
the  book  ?  Or  does  he,  when  the  first  seal  is  broken,  hear  the  contents 
read,  or  read  them  himself?  Nothing  is  said  which  decides  for  the  latter. 
Are  the  written  contents,  then,  presented  to  the  eye  of  John  by  symbols 
which  have  the  same  significancy  as  the  written  pages  of  the  book  ? 
The  latter  seems  to  be  the  case,  for  the  symbols  are  described,  e.  g.  the 
white  horse,  the  red  horse,  etc.  Pictures  drawn  on  the  pages  of  the  book 
and  inspected  by  John,  can  hardly  be  supposed ;  because  there  are  parts 
of  the  vision  where  this  would  be  impossible.  It  is  more  congruous, 
Aerefore,  to  suppose  that  the  eye  of  John  beholds  the  symbols,  on  the 
arena  of  the  heavenly  world,  of  what  the  book  contains.  In  this  way, 
the  Apocalyptist  is  taught  what  the  sealed  book  contains,  rather  than  by 
reading  it,  or  by  inspecting  pictorial  representations  drawn  upon  its 
pages.  It  should  also  be  noted  here,  that  the  conqueror  in  this  case  is 
not  the  Lamh  himself,  as  in  19:  11,  but  \h&  Generalissimo  (so  to  speak) 
of  the  invading  army.  The  Lamb  evidently  remains  in  his  antecedent 
position,  in  order  to  break  the  remainder  of  the  seals. 

(3)  And  when  he  had  opened  the  second  seal,  1  heard  the  tecoDd  livin^^  crea- 
ture say  :  Come  ! 

*EfX€v  Nou  §)Jne  is  the  vulgate  text  here.  But  the  weight  of  Mss. 
is  against  the  last  two  words ;  and  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apoealypse 
also  omits  them.     They  are  not  necessary  to  the  sense. 

(4)  And  another  horse  that  was  red  went  forth ;  and  to  him  who  sat  upon  it — 
to  him  it  was  given  to  take  away  peace  from  the  land,  and  that  [men]  should  slay 
each  other;  and  a  great  sword  was  given  to  him. 

The  red  horse  is  a  symbol  of  bkx)d  to  be  shed. — ^vr<py  referring  to 
t^  xa&efisp<py  and  inserted  for*  the  sake  of  emphasis  or  p^^picuitj ; 
Granun.  §  121-*4.  Note  4t.'^Ja^ew^  to  take  away  ;  so  Xoft^siiw  and  the 

VOL.  n.  20 
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Heb.  Kto  not  onfrecpiendj  mean ;  Matt.  5:  ^  Bev.  8:  11-  Dan.  1: 16. 
Ezek.  29:  19.  Mic  2:  2.  Besides,  it  is  strengthened  here  by  the  ie 
which  follows. — EtQ^pi^,  quiet,  peaceful,  secure  condition  herct  in  <^ipo- 
sition  to  one  of  danger  and  blood-shed. — Ftig^  like  the  Heb.  y^'t  is 
more  or  less  extensive,  as  the  nature  of  the  context  demands.  Here> 
not  the  whole  earth,  but  the  land  of  Palestine  is  specially  denoted. 

Kvu  Iva  X.  r.  X.  Here  is  an  instance  of  the  oratio  variola  ;  see  N. 
Test  Gramro.  §  196.  The  construction  commences  with  .£^0^17  ovt^ 
Xa^etf,  and  then,  in  the  second  member,  goes  on  with  [edd^  avt^ 
ha  dlXf^lov^  cqa^mcif  i.  e.  [he  was  commissioned  to  cause]  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  should  embroil  themselves  in  civil  war  and  mutual 
slaughter.  Similar  variations  of  construction  are  common  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  also  in  the  classics. — MdxcuQa  fueyaXi^,  lit.  a  large 
daughter-knife  ;  but  often  it  is  put  for  any  sharp-edged  weapon  used  in 
battle,  as  a  scjmitar,  sword,  cutlass,  etc  All  these  ^ure  unequivocal 
symbols  of  slaughter,  i.  e.  of  war.  In  other  words  they  signify  that  by 
war  or  slaughter  the  power  of  the  adversary  is  to  be  weakened. 

(5)  And  when  he  opened  the  third  seal,  1  heard  the  third  living  creature  say  : 
Come !  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  black  horse,  and  he  who  sat  upon  it  had  a 
pair  of  balances  in  his  hand. 

"Innog  uAag,  a  bUtck  horse.  The  choice  of  an  appropriate  colour  here 
was  more  difficult  than  in  any  of  the  other  cases.  Indeed  a  colour  strict- 
ly appropriate  for  the  designaUon  of  famine,  could  not  well  be  found. 
But  black  is  the  colour  indicative  of  distress,  misfortune,  or  mourning, 
in  general ;  consequently  it  comes  as  near  to  appropriate  significancy 
here  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. — "Ex^of  as  in  v.  2,  i.  e.  em- 
ployed as  a  verb.  Zvyop  properly  means  the  goke  or  beam  (as  we  say) 
of  a  balance  or  pair  of  scales.  The  later  Greeks  called  the  whole  ap- 
paratus, ^vyoaTa{^fi6g. 

The  object  symbolized  by  the  black  horse  and  the  balance,  is  too  in- 
definite in  itself  not  to  need  some  explanation ;  for  otherwise  various 
interpretations,  with  almost  equal  probability,  might  be  put  upon  the 
expressions.     The  sequel  gives  us  the  clue. 

(6)  And  1  heard  a  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  foar  living  creatures  saying :  A 
measuve  of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and  three  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny ;  and  the 
oil  and  wine  thou  mast  not  injure. 

It  is  not  the  voice  of  one  of  ihe  living  creatures,  which  is  now  heard ; 
but  a  voice  it  fiiap  avrw.  This  of  course  appears  to  mean,  the  voice 
of  him  who  sat  upon  the  throne  which  was  borne  up  by  the  l^ma, 

Xom£,  an  Attic  name  of  a  species  of  <^' measure  —  j^  of  a  Roman 
modius,  and  nearly  equal  to  one  quart^of  our  English  measure.  It  was 
the  ordiuMury  daily  allowance  for  the  snitananoe  of  a  man ;  Ody8i.XIX. 
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37,  28.  Atfaen.  m.  2^.  Herod.  YII.  281.  Xen.  Amd).  I.  5,  6 ;  aee  aa 
abandance  of  exampleg  in  Wetstein,  in  ioc  The  dearness  of  the  {^oe 
of  grain,  aooordtng  to  this  statement,  is  easily  seen.  A  penn^  (d/^oQicv) 
"Was  the  usnal  price  of  a  day's  labour,  Matt  20:  2,  9.  A  x^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
^th  part  of  an  Attic  medimnus  of  grain,  and  the  ordinary  price  of  this 
"Was  jS^pe  or  nx  denarii.  Of  course,  the  usual  price  of  a  ;(ori'c£  of  wheat 
'was  only  about  J-  of  a  denarius ;  so  that  the  price  becomes  advanced,  in 
the  present  case,  to  eight  times  the  usual  eost.  As  the  statement  of  the 
text  now  is,  a  man  could  earn  only  his  own  personal  subsistence  by  his 
labours ;  and  consequently  his  family  are  left  unprovided  for. 

Kgi^^g,  barli^f  as  it  would  seem  by  tliis,  bore  only  one-third  of  the 
price  of  wheat  It  was  raised  in  greater  pl^ity  than  wheat,  and  was 
regarded  as  bemg  much  inferior  to  it 

To  ihuov  . . .  ^  adut^fjs,  a  ctifflcult,  if  not  as  yet  an  inexplicable 
douse.  Eichhom  indeed  adopts  a  very  easy  method  of  interpretation  t 
'^  Fositio  mere  omans."  Yet  I  scarcely  know  a  writer  less  addicted  to 
pas%tume$  mere  arrumteey  than  John  in  the  Apocalypse.  He  remarks, 
however,  that  <  a  scarcity  of  oil  and  wine  would  contribute  nothing  to- 
ward creating  a  famine  ;*  a  portion  not  less  strange  than  the  other.  Is 
not  olive  ail  (which  is  doubtless  here  meant),  one  of  the  most  nutritious 
of  substances  ?  And  would  tptne  contribute  nothing  to  the  sustenance 
and  comfort  of  those  who  were  undergoing  starvation  ?  Ewald  says, 
that  the  loss  of  the  substantial  articles  of  food  would  only  be  aggravated 
by  the  presence  of  luxuries  ;  and  so  this,  he  thinks,  is  "  apte  dictum,** 
in  order  that  the  picture  of  distress  may  be  heightened.  This  at  best  is 
but  a  small  emendation  of  the  positio  mere  omans  of  Eichhorn.  Yi- 
tringa  thinks  that  the  caution  (fct)  ddix^rr^s)  is  addressed,  not  to  him  who 
sits  upon  the  black  horse,  but  to  those  who  were  inclined  to  be  prodigal 
of  luxuries,  or  careless  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  crops  of  wine  and 
oil ;  a  construction  which,  if  the  text  will  bear  it,  would  clearly  make 
out  a  meaning  quite  congruous  with  the  context  Some  other  commen- 
tators also,  with  views  substantially  the  same  as  his,  have  regarded  (lij 
ddix^ajig  X.  r.  1.,  as  a  caution  to  take  the  best  possible  care  of  the  oil 
and  the  wine,  because  they  were  about  to  be  much  needed.  This  gives 
a  like  congruous  s^nse. — That  the  second  pers.  singtdar  only  is  employ- 
ed, in  the  address,  Lb  no  serious  objection  to  this,  because  any  collective 
body  of  men  may  be  addressed  in  this  way,  as  they  often  are  in  the 
'  prophets.  The  energy  of  expression  is  heightened,  by  thus  individtud- 
iating. 

What  seems  strange  is,  that  the  mass  of  inteipreters  <'  sicco  pede  earn 
sententiam  praetereunt,**  just  as  though  no  explanation  were  needed. 
Some  indeed  have  expressed  the  apprehension  that  the  word  ddix^Offg 
(to  act  unjustly)  is  not  applicable  to  ail  and  wine  $  bat  the  ekMic  ] 
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sages  cited  by  Wetst^n  in  k>c  show  tfaat  diis  Terb  is  not  unflEeqaentlf 
used  in  the  sense  of  ^XinrBw^  i.  e.  to  injure.  Amid  this  yariety  of 
opinion,  we  may  still  regard  the  command  not  to  injure  As  oil  and  t^ 
wine,  (in  form  a  littles),  as  intended  to  show  the  need  there  will  be  of 
these  substances  in  order  to  support  life ;  so  great  will  be  the  scareitj  of 
bread*  In  substance  this  is  Yitringa's  yiew  of  the  matter.  In  other 
words :  *  Instead  of  being  able  to  support  life  with  the  ordinary  element 
of  bread,  that  which  was  before  regarded  merely  as  a  luxury ^  wiU  now 
become  a  necessary  of  life.'  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  pic- 
ture, even  when  viewed  in  this  light,  does  not  seem,  at  first,  to  be  one  of 
very  high  colouring,  i.  e  extreme  famine  does  not  se^n  to  be  denoted  by 
k ;  for  apparently,  only  the  necessaries  for  daily  sustenance  are  supposed 
to  be  very  scarce  and  excessively  dear.  OU  and  wine  might  be  laid  up 
and  preserved  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  so  that  even  when  the 
crops  of  grain  should  fail,  through  drought  Gt  other  causes,  and  thus  be- 
come exceedingly  scarce,  the  oil  and  wine  might  still  be  resorted  ta 
That  they  would  be  much  needed,  however,  seems  to  be  plainly  implied 
in  the  direction :  fiij  ddw^tj^g.  Why  not  hurt  them  ?  Plainly  because 
fife  will  depend  on  ihem.  I  do  not  see  any  way,  at  present,  in  which  a 
more  appropriate  explanation  can  be  given.* 

(7, 8)  And  when  be  opened  the  foarth  seal,  I  heard  the  fourth  living  creature 
■ay :  Come !  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale  horse,  and  the  name  of  him  who  sat 
upon  it  was  Death,  and  Hades  followed  afler  him.  And  there  was  given  him  power 
over  a  fourth  part  of  the  ^land,  to  slay  with  the  sword  and  with  famine  and  with 
pestilence,  and  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth. 

'innog  xXtoQog, pale  horse;  lit.  xXtoQog  means  a  colour  like  that  of  a 
young  shoot  of  vegetation,  i.  e.  a  palish  green.  Evidently  a  hue  in- 
clining to  the  cadaverous  is  here  meant ;  as  the  sequel  shows. — 'EndiKa 
avrov  =  I'^Vs .  In  vs.  2,  4,  5,  we  have  in  avrov,  which  is  in  confor- 
mity with  the  more  usual  Greek  idiom. — The  construction  of  this  and 

*  A  curious  suggestion  respecting  this  passage  is  made  by  the  venerable  Bede, 
u  quoted  by  Calovias  (Bib.  Illost.) ;  which  is,  that  ^oU  is  for  the  sacrament  of 
unction,  and  wine  for  the  Lord's  supper,  and  therefore  they  were  not  to  be  injured.' 
But  was  not  bread  also  an  element  of  the  Lrord's  supper!  If  so,  why  should  not 
this  loo  be  spared  ? — There  is  another  suggestion,  which  at  least  may  have  an 
equal  claim  to  our  consideration,  viz.  that  oil  and  wine  were  commonly  used  for 
the  cure  of  wounds  (Luke  10:  34)  j  and  the  leader  or  angel-overseer  who  was  to 
superintend  the  /aimite,  is  directed  to  spare  such  elements  as  would  be  needed  in 
order  to  aid  those  who  would  be  wounded  by  the  angel  of  the  second  seal.  A 
sufficient  objection  to  this  is,  that  an  ulUtiatian  of  suffering  is  thus  provided  for ; 
which  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  and  design  of  the  picture.  Still, 
if  viewed  simply  ai<  declaring  the  need  there  would  be  of  oil  and  wine,  it  might 
ndt  be  destitute  of  significancy,  although  such  a  mode  of  expressing  this  idea  i» 
too  ftncifal  to  be  admitted. 
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Aie  next  ehiitte  is  not  in  aocardance  wiHiibe  most  rigid  raks  of  syntax  $ 
but  stflly  it  ia  not  veiy  onturaal.  The  Greek  runs  thus ;  As  to  Mm 
tffho  sai  upon  Mm—Qiis  name  wa$  Dealh  ;  i.  e.  the  Nom.  absolute  intro- 
duces the  sentence.  This,  as  we  have  akeady  seen,  is  very  frequent  in 
HebreMT  and  in  its  kindred  languages,  and  common  in  all  parts  of  the  N. 
Testament,  see  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  97.  3,  and  comp.  $  121.  4.  Note  4. 
^(hofut  avT«p,  i.  e,  ijf  avt<p  «—  ovofia  avtov.-^  d-atarog,  with  the  ar- 
ticle ;  see  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  89.  7.  Qdvatog  simply  would  not  an- 
swer the  demand  of  the  sense  here ;  for  the  name  was  not  '&ayaxo9 
(death  in  general),  but  o  d'avatog,  death  by  way  of  eminence,  '^  the 
king  of  terrors''  himself. 

*0  AiHtig  est  magna  umbranim  caterva,  says  Heinrichs ;  and  he,  after 
Eichhom,  appeals  to  Ps.  18:  4,  5,  (5,  6).  49:  15.  Job  38:  17.  Better 
surely  would  be  &.  14:  9*  That  a^^g  has  reference  to  the  world  of  the 
dead,  lit  the  invieiUe  worlds  the  under-^orldy  like  biKp ,  there  can  of 
course  be  no  doubt.  But  since,  in  the  present  case,  pereontfication  is 
intended  by  the  writer,  the  question  necessarily  comes  up :  Whether  he 
means  the  undn-ae  here,  i.  e.  the  shades  or  ghosts  of  the  dead,  inhabit- 
ing the  under-world ;  or  whether  he  intends  to  designate  that  part  of 
the  under-world  who  were  associated  with  o  ^avcnog^  its  supposed  king, 
in  the  goTemment  of  it,  and  who  were  (so  to  speak)  the  servants  or 
coadjutors  of  the  king  of  terrors,  and  therefore  were  imaginary  beings 
of  the  same  class  or  kind  with  him,  and  not  merely  the  ghosts  of  depart^ 
ed  men  in  general  That  the  associates  (so  to  name  them)  of  ^avaxog  are 
meant,  seems  probable  from  Rev.  20: 13,  where  it  is  said,  that  <<  Death 
and  Hades  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,"  i.  e.  the  dead  hdd 
by  them,  were  raised  to  life.  How  could  Hades,  i.  e.  (according  to 
Heinrichs  and  others)  the  departed  spirits  or  umbrae  of  men,  be  said 
to  give  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it  ^  In  other  words :  How  could  the 
dead  themselves  give  up  the  dead  ?  Is  it  not  plain,  then,  that  the  co- 
adjutors of  Death,  or  the  Proeeres  of  the  under-world,  are  here  desig- 
nated by  Hades  ?  If  so,  then  all  becomes  plain  and  easy  in  Bev.  20: 
18.  The  representation  amounts  to  this,  viz.  that  those  who  hold  and 
wield  the  dominion  of  the  tmder-world,  will  give  up  their  subjects  (i.  e. 
departed  or  dead  men),  and  yield  to  the  power  of  him  "  whose  voice 
can  burst  the  prison-house  of  death,"  and  *<  who  has  the  keys  of  Hades 
and  of  Death,"  i.  e.  of  the  region  over  which  they  reign.  So  in  the 
passage  before  us ;  it  is  not  the  umbrae  of  departed  men,  which  appear 
in  order  to  destroy  others,  (see  the  sequel  of  the  verse),  but  the  king 
of  the  under-world  and  his  coadjutors  who  unite  their  efforts  in  order  to 
people  their  domain.  In  accordance  with  this,  Sheol  is  represented  (in 
Is.  14:  9)  as  stirring  up  aU  its  umbrae  to  advance  and  meet  and  insult 
the  king  of  Babylon,  who  has  just  arrived  among  tibem.    Tbat  Hades 
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and  Sl^dl  maj  tometiiMa  mean  uimkraej  I  would  not  at  «&  deny ;  but 
in  passages  sack  as  I  have  now  cited,  we  are  obliged  to  seek  another 
shade  of  meaning,  in  case  we  wonld  presenre  any  good  degree  of  cob- 
gmitj. 

'Hxolov^u  fUf  avTBv.  The  Gen.  after  axoXmf&^m,  with  inta  before 
it,  (instead  of  the  Dat.  after  the  verb),  is  frequent  in  the  best  dassics; 
see  Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  pw  853  seq. — To  ritaQtop^  thefmnrth  part,  i.  e. 
a  considerable  part,  and  certainly  a  large  portion  to  be  destroyed  by 
only  inceptive  war,  famine,  and  pestilence.  We  are  to  call  to  mind 
here  that  this  is  only  1x^17  oJ^cVair,  as  our  Saviour  iq[»eaks,  in  Matt  24: 
8.  A  more  usual  designation,  in  like  cases,  is  to  tQitw,  one  third  part  ; 
see  Rev.  8:  7,  8,  9,  10,  12.  9: 15  aL  Traces  of  the  number  yovr,  used 
in  a  somewhat  similar  sense,  may  be  seen  in  the  phrases :  "  Visiting  the 
*  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration ;"  '<  in  ihe/otirth  year  the  fruit  shall  be  holy ;"  the  four  kmg- 
doms,  in  the  book  of  Daniel ;  the  four  chariots  in  Zeehariah ;  the  four 
nm  in  Esekiel  i,  and  the  four  ^ma  in  Rev.  iv,  etc  !bi  the  passage 
before  us,  the  evident  design  of  the  writer  is,  to  select  a  smaller 
number  than  the  usual  one  thirds  because  the  war  is  as  yet  only  in  its  in- 
cipient stages. 

The  commission  of  Death  is,  that  he  should  employ  the  i^ency  of 
those  who  preceded  him,  as  well  as  his  own,  in  destroying  the  enemy. 
He  is  directed  to  slay  by  the  sword  (see  the  second  seal),  by  famine 
(see  the  third  seal),  and  also  &apttr<p,  i.  e.  bjf  the  pestilence.  The  He- 
brew word  *W ,  pestilence^  is  rendered  d'avarog  more  than  thirty  times 
by  the  Septuagint ;  and  Mniia  in  Chaldee  and  in  Syriac  is  often  employ* 
ed  in  such  a  sense.  The  nature  of  the  case  requires  such  a  meaning 
here,  for  clearly  one  of  the  instruments  to  be  employed  by  o  ^atatog  is 
here  designated.  Qavatog  may  therefore  be  rendered  dea^  disease  or 
pestilence  ;  which  is  an  appropriate  instrument  of  6  ^avarog. 

'Tno  riSv  ^(ntov  rijg  y^g,  wild  beasts,  following  in  the  train  of  a  deso- 
lating army,  destroy  the  wounded,  and  seize  on  the  defenceless  inha^ 
itants  who  are  left  This  last  characteristic,  joined  by  the  other  three, 
may  be  found  in  Ezek.  14:  21.  The  junction  of  sword,  famine  and 
pestilence,  is  common  in  the  prophets ;  e.  g.  Jer.  14:  12.  21:  7.  24:  10. 
44:  13.  Ezek.  6:  11,  12.  5:  12  al.  That  famine  would  succeed  the 
ravages  of  a  conquering  army,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose.  That  pes- 
tilence should  follow  in  the  train  of  slaughter  and  corrupted  dead  bodies, 
is  likewise  altogether  natural.  The  ravages  of  wild  beasts  are  a  matter 
of  oourse,  on  such  an  occasion,  in  countries  where  they  are  to  be  found. 
Thus  Homer,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  Hiad,  presents  us  with  a  sim- 
ilar representation.  See  also  2  Kings  17:  26.  Ezek.  14:  2L  Thus  all 
these  scourges  are  here  united  in  one  fearful  train,  led  <m  bj  him  who 
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IB  crowned  ss'fkAoit  upon  the  wMle  hcNree,  whidb  is  at  ooea  the  cnddea 
and  (he  earnest  of  the  victories  to  be  achieved. 

In  what  manner  the  four  first  seals  have  been  expounded  by  some  distinguished 
interpreters,  the  reader  has  already  had  opportunity  to  see,  in  the  introductory 
leraarks  to  this  chapter.  Let  him  now  compare  the  whole  picture,  thus  far,  with 
the  declarations  of  the  Saviour  as  exhibited  tn  Matt.  S4:  6—8.  How  can  any 
one  well  refrain  from  regarding  the  representation  of  John  here,  as  a  commen- 
tary upon  his  Master's  words  ?  And  if  they  are  so,  then  the  object  in  view  is 
neither  difficult  nor  obscure.  The  whole  scene  as  represented  in  heaven  before 
the  eye  of  the  seer,  is  a  symbol  of  what  is  to  take  place  on  earth,  when  Christ 
comes  ^  to  avenge  his  elect,  who  cry  unto  him  day  and  night."  The  dread  array, 
which  appears  in  heaven  to  John,  is  not  indeed  to  be  regarded  as  individually  and 
im  re  vera  (so  to  speak)  employed  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  Christian- 
ity ;  but  this  array  constitutes  the  symbols  of  instruments  which  would  be  em- 
ployed for  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  the  church.  We  are  not  to  inquire 
and  seek,  as  Wetsfein,  Herder,  and  others  have  done,  after  specific  and  individual 
events  supposed  to  be  designated  by  each  symbol  itself,  and  by  every  attitude  and 
action  of  the  symbolic  agents ;  for  to  identify  and  verify  these  would  be  out  of 
question.  We  are  merely  and  simply  to  deduce  from  the  whole,  that  war  with 
its  usual  accompaniments,  i.  e.  famine  and  plague  and  ravenous  beasts,  will.be 
commissioned  to  lay  waste  the  power  of  the  persecutors.  It  is  not  a  battle  in 
this  place  or  in  that,  during  this  year  or  that,  but  it  is  all  the  battles  and  all  the 
means  of  destruction,  which  are  here  designated.  Such  is  the  picture  which  the 
Saviour  himself  has  drawn,  in  Matt.  xziv. ;  and  such  is  the  imitation  and  expan- 
sion of  it  in  Rev.  yi. 


MARTYRS'  SUPPUCATION:  CHAP.  VI  9—11. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  leaders  of  armies,  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
battle,  to  present  before  the  soldiers  some  soul-stirring  view  of  the  wrongs  which 
they  and  their  country  have  suffered  from  the  enemy,  and  to  urge  them  on  by  a 
heen  sense  of  injury,  as  well  as  by  a  regard  to  justice  and  safety,  to  put  forth 
all  their  energies  in  the  approaching  contest.  A  well  adapted  address  of  such  a 
nature,  at  the  very  onset  of  battle,  has  oflen  achieved  an  unexpected  victory. 
£very  one  who  has  read  the  history  of  England's  achievments  in  war  will  re- 
member, that  the  greatest  naval  victory  ever  gained  by  that  nation,  was  aided,  if 
not  ensured,  by  the  signal  hoisted  upon  the  admirars  flag-ship  when  moving  into 
the  line  of  battle :  £iiGLAiin  kxpkcts  xvsbt  MAif  to  do  bis  doty.  In  a  few 
hours,  the  enemy  were  no  more.  The  burst  of  enthusiasm  created  by  such  an 
appeal  may  be  felt,  but  never  can  be  adequately  described. 

Not  unlike  to  this  appears  to  be  the  scene  before  us.  The  awful  array,  sym- 
bols of  the  work  of  destruction  about  to  be  accomplished,  have  been  summoned, 
have  taken  their  places,  and  formed  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Before  marching 
into  the  battle  their  ardour  is  now  to  be  excited,  in  accordance  with  the  impor- 
tant design  of  rousing  up  powerful  sympathies  on  such  an  occasion,  the  persecu- 
ted and  slaughtered  martyrs  are  presented,  lying  covered  with  blood  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  where  they  have  been  sacrificed,  and  crying  aloud  to  the  God  of  jus- 
tice to  take  cognizance  of  their  wrongs  and  vindicate  their  cause.  Who  can 
wonder  that  baaven  and  earth  are  moved  at  the  cry,  and  that  he  who  iits  en- 
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Iknotd  alMve  flMttifestt  in  a  conspieaoofl  vMiiner  an4  by  tenibie  mgim^  tteft  their 
compiaint  it  beard,  aod  that  their  request  will  ia  doe  time  be  aurely  granted  ?  vm. 
1^11. 

Such  I  take  to  be  the  nature  of  the  scene  before  ub;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  adequate  parallel  of  it,  in  all  the  scenes  which  Epopee  prefventa. 
When  viewed  in  this  simple  light,  the  thrilling  interest  wbieh  it  gires  to  tlie 
whole  exhibition,  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Nor  shouM  it  be  said,  that  there  is  any 
incongruity  here.  Bleedingr  souls  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  as  symbols  in  Tistoii, 
are  no  incongruity.  7%a  Lamb  as  it  were  slain,  in  Rev.  5:  6,  is  no  inconj^uity. 
In  vision  everything  assumes  form  and  shape,  as  if  it  were  material.  To  the 
ymhrae  of  deceased  men,  all  the  ancients,  Hebrews  as  well  as  Gentiles,  assigned 
a  visible  shape.  Even  spirit  itself  was  regarded  by  the  ancients,  as  consisting  of 
the  most  subtile  and  attenuated  substance,  not  unlike  to  air.  Of  course,  if  re- 
garded in  this  light,  there  is  no  incongruity  in  the  picture  of  the  Apocalypttst. 
It  is  enough  for  its  vindication  to  say,  that  all  is  symbol.  It  teaches,  and  is  de- 
signed to  teach,  no  philosophy  about  the  nature  of  the  soul's  substance  ;  and  no 
deduction  can  be  made  from  it,  such  as  TertuUian  makes  (De  Anima),  in  fkvouj 
of  a  material  soul.  It  is  an  instruetivt  vision ;  and  it  would  be  as  apposite  to  un- 
dertake a  demonstration  that  the  trees  and  brambles  can  talk,  from  the  fable  of 
Jotham  (Judg.  9:  8  seq.),  as  it  would  to  undertake  the  proof  of  the  material  nature 
of  the  soul  from  the  representation  before  us.  it  would  also  be  as  proper  to 
charge  Jotham  with  incongruity^  as  to  bring  such  an  accusation  against  John. 

(9,  10)  And  when  he  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls 
of  those  who  had  been  slain,  on  account  of  the  word  of  God,  and  on  account  of 
the  testimony  which  they  held  fast.  And  they  cried  with  a  load  voice,  saying : 
How  long,  O  Lord  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge,  nor  avenge  our  blood  on 
those  who  dwell  in  the  land ! 

*T/rox«r«)  nA  ^maarijQioVf  i.  e.  at  the  foot  or  lower  part  of  the  altar, 
where  the  victim  was  laid  whose  blood  had  been  shed.  The  reader 
must  of  course  perceive,  that  Grod  is  here  presented  as  being  in  his 
upper  or  heavenly  temple,  (the  same  is  very  common  in  the  O.  Testa- 
ment), and  there  is  also  the  altar  in  question,  like  to  that  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem ;  comp,  Heb.  8:  5. — Wvxas  to5v  x.  t.  X.  shows,  of  course, 
that  the  psychology  of  John  did  not  admit  the  extinction  of  the  sool  by 
the  death  of  the  body.  The  bleeding  victims  here  presented,  are  those 
which  had  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  their  religion.  They  had 
been  slain  9ia  tiv  Xoyov  rov  ^eov,  on  account  of  God's  holy  word,  i.  c. 
because  of  the  doctrines  which  it  taught  and  which  they  received  and 
maintained ;  but  specifically  on  account  of  the  iiaQrvQiav  i^f  eJxov,  the 
testimony  [ofJesus^  which  they  held  fast.  For  a  full  account  of  this 
phraseology,  see  Comm.  above  on  Rev.  1:  2.  The  passage  before  us 
is  so  plfun  and  indubitaUe,  that  it  necessarily  casts  light  on  1:  2.  The 
only  difference  between  them  is,  that  in  1:  2,  i^q-rvQipse  rov  Xoyov  . . . 
rrjv  fittQTVQtav  I.  X.  designates  a  teacher  of  Christianity,  whereas,  in  the 
case  before  us,  we  have  dxov  tor  loyov  ,  . .  ri/y  iiagzvQiay,  who  hdd 
fast  the  wordy  etc    By  this  last  phrase  private  Christians  may  be  de- 
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ligimtrii  tmiiBL  the  pment  eme  bqbIi  i^p«ar  to  be  derigaeAf  Ia- 

CMiaott* 

£7;(or,  hddfoBi;  see  Bob.  Lex.  I;|fa},  d.  a.  This  10  a  fi:«quent  sense 
of  the  word.  The  form  is  Imperf.  which  suits  the  meaning  here. 
That  the  martjrrs  were  once  merely  in  possession  of  the  word,  etc, 
would  not  have  occasioned  their  death;  it  was  their  tieadfcui  adkgt' 
ence  U>  it,  which  caused  them  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  rdigion. 

(t.  10)  j4iyopreg,  i.  e.  \pvxcu  Xiyovteg,  concord  ad  gensum,  the  souls 
in  this  case  being  those  of  the  martyrs. — ^O  deaTroTf^g  x.  t.  X,  Nom.  ined 
for  the  Yoe. ;  as  often  in  N.  Testament,  and  in  the  classics ;  Oramm* 
S  97.  3.  The  term  dsastor^  is  not  frequent  in  the  Greek  Scriptures, 
nv^ieg  being  much  the  more  common  appeUation,  when  the  idea  of 
Ij&rd  or  Master  is  to  be  designated.  In  Luke  2:  29  and  Acts  4:  24| 
however,  it  may  be  found  in  the  same  sense  as  here.  It  designates  God 
as  supreme  Gfovemar  and  Matter  of  all,  and  as  having  the  power  and 
the  right  to  vindicate  his  oppressed  servants. — "^yiog,  holy ;  in  this 
case  hating  sin,  L  e.  of  purer  eyes  than  to  look  on  the  iniquity  of  per* 
secnters  with  indifference. — Jthi^ivig,  true  to  his  promises,  worthy  of 
credit  when  he  stands  pledged  to  punish  persecutors. 

Ov  x^iVei^,  dost  thou  not  judge,  or  dost  thou  forbear  judging,  i.  e.  dost 
thou  forbear  to  bring  to  trial,  or  to  condemn  the  enemies  of  the  church. 
The  verb  itaeM*  is  generic,  and  therefore  may  signify  to  acquit  or  to 
0oekdenm,  pro  ezigentiA  loci.  Here  it  might  be  interpreted  thus :  How 
long  dost  ihon  not  vindicate,  viz.  the  righteous.  The  difference  of 
BManing  in  the  whole  phrase,  in  this  case,  would  not  be  important. 
But  on  the  whole  I  prefer  the  other  meaning,  viz.,  that  of  bringing  to 
trial  or  condemsUng. — ^Endixeig  . .  .  dmo,  so  in  Luke  18:  3.  In  Bev. 
19:  2,  with  ix.  In  idl  these  cases  there  is  a  conformity  to  the  Hebrew 
ya  ugjf  yo  tth^;  see  Ges.  on  these  words.  Jtiso  makes  the  persons  on 
whom  vengeance  is  to  be  taken  more  specific,  or  at  least  it  gives  more 
iateasity  to  the  designation  of  them.  The  thing  to  be  avenged  (afyta) 
ia  in  the  Accusative. 

Ka90tM0vrs»9  im  t^g  ^g,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  well  known 
Hebrew  Y1V7  '^^^^'^ »  ^^  meaning  of  which  may  be  general  or  partici>> 
lar,  jost  as  the  context  requires.  The  Hebrews,  who  in  prose  used 
aafy  one  word  (yy()  for  earth,  cowOrg,  region,  etc,  never  found  any 
difficulty  in  this,  because  the  context  of  course  limits  or  expands  it,  just 
as  the  case  may  require.  Ewald  here  takes  it  in  an  expanded  sense ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  ^  travelling  out  of  the  record."  The  sequel  shows, 
that  the  Jewish  enemies  of  the  church  are  here  concerned.  The  blood, 
then,  which  had  been  shed  by  Jews,  and  particularly  in  Palestine,  Is 
BOW  to  be  avenged;  for  the  sequel  shows,  that  the  supplication  of  the 
martyrs  found  acc^»tanee  and  would  be  answered. 
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<11)  Aa4  «  wfaMi  nht  wts  fifM  lo  mcAi  «r  IImv,  Md  il  wm  cud  «» « 
that  tbey  most  wait  yet  a  wbUe,  vntil  their  feUow  wrvanta  and  their 
thould  be  coiii|ile(ed,  vfan  most  be  ilaui,  eteo  as  tfaej  [had  beeo]. 

'EKcm^,  to  each  orn^  emphaitic,  abowiag  that  the  gift  of  the  white 
vA»  was  bestowed  on  eyerj  iadividaal. — ^okii  Immii^  see  ob  3: 5.  The 
aiagubuTy  <rio^v  u  here  ueed  in  a  diHriiutive  moBe.—EQ^9&ii^  wth 
•hojri  peault ;  see  Buttm*  §  95,  Note  4»  ood  ooder  utn^p  in  the  Gat»  eC 
ineg.  verhB^'^jircimxwfmttuuy  Aix.  L  Subj.  Middle ;  the  eootezt  ahows 
tfaait  Umg  eorUinued  waiting  is  not  designed,  so  that  the  Aor*  maj  be 
here  employed.  Laohmann  reads:  ttvaxavaottcu.'^Eejs  fgltiQ»&mc€ 
ii  in  several  Codices  read  ing  nXtiQwrovrm,  i.  e«  Xi^otw  ait^Vy  for  so 
Aose  who  introduced  this  reading  most  have  understood  the  pascay.  I 
prefer  the  reading  nhif^aci^  Aor.  L  Pass.  Sobj. ;  and  to  thb  vaj  be 
given  either  of  the  two  following  meaningSy  vis.  (a)  Until  their  mart^ 
^  brethren  $hiAdd  eampUte  the  nomber  destbed  on  the  part  of  heaven 
to  fall  in  this  manner,  see  Bob.  Lex.  nh^^j  d,  7 ;  or  {b)  nhj^st^m^i 
may  be  used  in  alike  sense  with  reXstoM,  to  eomummate  or  eompl^y  i.  e* 
to  advance  to  the  highest  state  of  happiness,  reward,  perfeedon,  or  glory  $ 
comp.  tiluoi  and  netihiQmfMHH  as  nearly  synonymous  in  Col.  4: 12.  Aa 
a  parallel  with  the  first  meaning,  Matt.  23:  32  may  be  consuUed;  for 
there  nX^f^caTt  means  to  compUie  that  which  was  yet  wanting,  in  orda 
|o  raise  iniquity  to  such  a  iieight  as  would  bring  down  unmediate  pun^ 
ijhment,  60  here^  to  he  eotnphted  would  saem  to  meaa»  thst  the  auoH 
her  of  mai^vdoms  reqinsite  to  bring  dowa  final  exeision  must  first  be 
oompieted,  before  the  pending  catastrophe  eould  take  place.  This  is 
the  more  easy  andobvious  sense,  and  is  not  without  paraHek;  ooo^k 
^l^genpim  in  Rom.  11: 12,  and  jnulqQtanipm  in  Bom.  15:  Id.  Let  the 
reader  note  the  bearing  which  tUa  has  on  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse 
was  written.    The  persecntion  thai  was  raging,  was  jret  unfinished. 

Oi  avpdovloi  refers  to  those  yet  ta  become  martyrs,  as  being  fettow- 
tervants  of  Christ  with  those  already  martyxed.-^Oi  ddeXqim,  die  Ghria- 
tian  title  of  endearment — Ot  fiiU^onsg  anoxtivpetj^m,  who  vfere  afteditg 
to  he  elainy  fiilkopteg  marking  the  Fut  proximate. — Jtmotuimns^ctt^ 
lg£*  Pres.  for  asretcvWM^iu ;  the  form  in  the  text  seems  to  be  Aei^ 
(or  the  Aeolians  changed  s»  into  s  before  a  liquid  {7^  fi,  r,  ^)t  and  thoB 
doubled  tbe  liquid  as  a  eompensafimi.  See  Winer^s  Qramm.  S 15,  ub* 
der  M o»f  siVoi. 

The  answer  in  this  case  is  made  sufficiently  plain^  by  the  bestow* 
ment  of  the  robes  of  honour;  comp.  Gen.  41:  42.  45:  22.  Eeth.  6:  8,  9. 
la.  3:  7.  Zech.  3:  5.  By  inq[>licatkMit  also,  is  the  request  considered  aa 
being  granted  in  the  sequel ;  for  this  declares  merely  that  sofne  delaif  is 
necesaary,  before  their  wishes  can  be  fully  aoeomplished,  and  of  coa 
thus  intimates  that  they  ars^  to  bo  ftooampBahad* 
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Mmi  ;  far  k  exfiUns  Ibe  grotiMd  of  various  <9»Modbf  (if  wa  ma^  ao  name 
tteaa),  wUch  are  seeannglj  uiferodooed  in  order  to  delaj  the  final  oon»* 
pietkxi  of  tlie  fint  eatastrGf^M.  Tbe  writer,  bf  saeh  a  {rfan,  has  pre* 
pared  the  way  for  the  admission  of  snterastng  matter,  iadireclly  oon« 
aneled  witii  his  main  design  and  yet  oooBisteBi  with  the  genend  phu 
nhiQh  he  had  in  view.  Gonsideaiibna  of  thia  nature  hare  hitherto 
hecn  scaveelj  regarded  bj  most  mlerpretafs  of  the  A^oedyp&ti  m 
erery  one  w31  see  who  is  oonrersant  with  the  GommentariM  oa  this 
heokft 

SYMBOLS  OF  DESTRUCTION:  CMAP.  Vt  12—17. 

The  rest  of  chap,  vi,  Tig.  vn.  12-^17,  BytotMnet  the  terrificr  e?«iits  wbicb  aye* 
CD  follow.  On  the  openiog  of  the  nzth  seal  the  nun  and  the  meos  aie  darheaed ; 
Ihe  Stan  faU  ftom  heaven ;  the  heavena  themaeWes  are  roHed  away  by  a  mifhtj 
wind  (cottip.  7:  1) ;  and  all  the  people  of  the  land  to  be  smttten,  are  filled  with 
terror  and  amazement,  and  fly  to  the  rocks  and  mountains  for  refuge  from  the 
dreaded  invasion  which  is  about  to  be  made.  Such  are  the  phenomena  immedi- 
ately after  the  opening  of  the  sixth  9en\  ;  but  this  it  not  all  which  it  to  be  dis* 
^komd  by  tMr  openiag.  Subaequeat  eventv  wiM  be  noticed  in  thtfir  propor 
places^ 

(112)  And  I  looked,  when  he  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and  there  was  a  great  earth- 
furite,  and  the  ton  beoame  black  as  saek-eloth  of  hair,  and  the  whole  aooa  be- 
aame  like  blood ; 

Nottii^  Is  more  fieqaeniin  the  Seriptme  than  the  indioaftion  of  great 
dmngesy  especiaily  great  eahunides,  bj  a  description  of  earthqaahes^ 
and  tempests,  and  eeUpse  of  the  heavenly  lumigaries,  or  the  mei^oa  of 
their  Uoodj  aspeet  occasi^nied  hj  a  murkj  atmoq>here.  To  obtain  i 
Ml  view  of  this  usages  the  reader  must  earefallj  stmsult  Joel  2:  10,  3f 
d&j  SI  (in  Hebrew  a:  3,  4).  3:  15.  Is.  13:  la  24:  23.  £s^  32:  7,  S. 
Is.  34:  4.  Amos  8:  9.  Is.  5d:  9,  10.  Jer.  15:  ^.  Is.  60: 20.  Camp.  Matt. 
24: 29.  Mark  13:  24,  25.  Lnke  21:  25.  Acta  2: 19,  20.  In  this  lasl 
yaaflage,  and  in  Joel  firom  which  this  is  citedy  there  seems  to  be  mevelf 
mm  indication  of  g^Peat  and  extraordinary  changes ;  but  in  all  tbe  other  - 
paaaagea  of  the  like  tenor,  the  careful  reader  will  pereeire  at  once  thai 
calmmi$n$  events  are  iodicatedi  Evexy  one,  who  knows  what  dissptaie  ^ 
i  the  ancients  connected  with  the  appearance  of  eclipses  and  of  ehangea 
in  the  heavenly  bodies,  will  easily  perceive  how  forcible  snch  laogiiaga 
mist  be,  when  employed  to  designate  occurrences  yet  future.  An  siU 
tenftive  esnsideration  of  the  passages  referred  to  will  show,  moreover,  . 
that  calamities  of  wevy  kind,  snch  as  are  actually  breoght  about  by  lo- 
easts^  war,  pestiknee,  famine,  ete.,  are  symbolised  by  such  imagary  as- 
Ihe  tasl  iresantSk    ConsefMHtly,  unlsastheeentaaitobligesas  toadil^ 
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ferent  e«egNi%  (lAidikBoeilMeMfehen),  wenajgvfetoMeh^ia- 
rative  language  a  genmie  seme.  K  ihe  readier  wiahee  ler«XAB^>leftef 
tpeeific  iaterpretatkm  in  the  present  eaee,  he  toKf  go  back  to  those  ef 
Wetsteiii,  Herder,  Mede,  and  YHringa,  which  have  been  akead^r  pny 
dnced  in  the  introdnetion  to  this  ehaptor. 

£8tafto9  ftdf^y  a  grmi  eair^quake  ;  so  in  Matt  24:  7,  in  describing 
the  calaimtleB  wMdi  precede  the  destruction  of  Jenuatem,  the  Satioor 
mentaotts,  along  with  wars  and  fiEmine  and  pestilence,  tartkqudkes  alscH-^ 
xoi  aBtCfJtoi  wxxk  timm)^\  So  In  Luke  21: 11.  AU  phenomena  of  such 
a  nature  were  andentlj  regarded  with  great  terror,  as  being  the  en^ 
dences  that  God  was  angry  and  was  about  to  punish. 

'0  ^hog  iyevero  (lilag,  so  represented,  either  hecause  the  idea  of  to- 
tal eclipse  was  before  the  mind  of  the  writer,  or  else  the  obscuration  of 
the  son  bj  reason  of  the  smdce  and  g^oomj  vapour  which  usually  sac- 
ceed  an  earthquake.— i^€X)7n7  .  .  .  oi^  alfna,  which  is  the  coloor  that 
usually  succeeds  an  eclipse ;  or  here  i^n,  the  image  may  be  that  of 
the  moon  reddened  by  the  dark  brown  vapour  which  succeeds  the  quak- 
ing of  the  earlii.  In  both  cases,  explain  it  which  way  you  will,  the 
general  import  is  the  same.  In  all  ancient  ages  and  countries,  the  ob- 
sonration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  filled  every  one  with  tenxHr,  and  waa 
regarded  as  betokening  evil  to  be  near. 

(13)  And  tbe  stan  of  hraven  fell  to  the  earth,  u  a  fig*tree  casts  down  her  on* 
timely  figs,  when  shaken  by  a  violent  wind; 

Oi  dfftfQeg  . . .  rifp  yipf.  The  verb  tneaav  here,  according  to  Winer, 
is  Aor.  n.  third  pers.  plur.,  Alexandrine  dialect,  which  often  dedines 
Aoc.  IL  like  Aor.  L ;  see  his  Gramm.  §  18. 1<  But  the  htter  Greek 
made  an  Aor  I.  in  Intaa ;  see  Kuhner,  §  176.  1.  Note  1.  The  image 
ii^  probable  that  of  the  so-called  fdUng  $t€tr$  or  metewrsy  the  cause  of 
which  was  inexplicable  to  the  ancients^  and  so  was  looked  upon  with 
terror.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  in  his  account  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius; 
Epist.  VL  20.  See  also  Lucan,  V.  562.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  L  365. 
The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  the  quaking  of  the  earth  also  moves  the 
^heavens ;  see  Joel  2:  10,  where  these  are  united.  The  passage  of  the 
O.  Testament  immediately  before  the  mind  of  the  writer  appears  to  her 
that  in  Is.  34:  4,  «<  All  the  host  of  heaven  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the 
^         ^  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scrdl,  and  their  host  shall  fell 

down  f  or  perhaps  the  declaration  of  the  Saviour,  as  recorded  in  Matt. 
24:  29,  where  the  same  imagery  is  employed.  The  ancients  regarded 
the  stars  va  fixed  in  the  heavens,  which  last  wo^  looked  upon  as  a  solid 
expanse)  :r«p*n.  When  shakmy  some  of  the  stars  were  loosed ;  wadfaU^ 
ing  9kBn  were  so  named,  because  they  were  supposed  to  have  been 
loosened  from  the  firmament,  and  so  to  fall  upmi  the  eartfi.    It  matteni 
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Aete  plienonena  wierer  rigMj  or  wiob^  ezpUMd  ky* 
•  IB  a  piulosopliical  foint  «f  view.    The  popular  «otf  ioqtumdi  m 
to  all  9Deh  snbjeotB^  is  eveiywiiere  adopted  hj  the  sacred  wA^ 
ten ;  for  diej  do  not  undertake  to  teach  the  natorai  sdenoes. 

^  ir¥i^  |9aJliUf,  etc^  i.  e.  the  hearens,  being  i^i&en  by  the  gma$ 
eattkqvake^  let  fall  the  stars,  as  a  fig-tree  drops  its  untimely  fruit  when 
flhaken,  ^ie*~(Mf&w^  means  sueb  fruit  as  grows  on  tha  fig4ree  in  the 
winter,  seldom  matures,  and  easily  falls  off  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

(14)  And  the  heaven  was  removed,  as  a  acroll  which  is  rolled  ap;  and  every 
mountain  and  island  were  moved  from  their  plaees. 

The  Hebrews,  as  has  been  hinted  already,  conceived  of  the  heavens 
as  a  solid  expanse,  stretched  over  the  earth  like  a  curtain  or  tent ;  Ps. 
104:  2.  Is.  40:  22.  44:  24.  Jer.  10:  12.  Hence,  as  scrolls  were  an  ex- 
panded piece  of  parchment,  and  were  rolled  up  for  laying  aside,  so  the 
removal  of  the  heaven  in  this  case  is  designated  in  the  like  way.  A 
vehement  tempest  of  wind  is  of  course  to  be  supposed  here ;  for  this  is 
made  quite  plain  by  chap.  vii.  1.  Byihis  tornado,  the  expanse  above 
is  to  be  regarded  as  swept  away. 

Ilap  oQog  . , .  i'Aiv^&t^aav.  Such  are  the  consequences  of  the  great 
earthquake,  which  frequently  produces  the  like  effects,  sinking  some 
tracts  and  elevating  others  ;  o6mp.  Ps.  18:  7,  15.  The  imagery,  as  be^ 
fore  remarked,  may  be  found  in  Is.  34:  4 ;  comp.  Rev.  16:  20.  Amidst 
such  terrific  phenomena  as  these,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  sequel : 

(15)  And  the  kings  of  the  land,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  captains  of  thousands, 
and  the  rich,  and  the  powerful,  and  every  servant  and  freeman,  hid  themielves 
in  the  caves  and  rocks  of  the  mountains. 

EwaU,  who  is  disposed  to  extend  the  meaning  of  chap.  vi.  to  Gen- 
tile persecutors  as  well  as  Jewish  ones,  acknowledges  that  here  is  a 
w^eM  reference  to  the  pecuHaritieB  of  Palestine,  as  to  its  rocks  and 
eavea  which  affiird  plao^  of  sheltar  for  fugitives.  Compare  for  mna* 
tration,  Judges  6:  2.  1  Sam.  22: 1.  Is.  2:  10,  19,  21.  Amos.  9: 3. .  Stilt, 
this  is  not  exclusively  a  characteristic  of  Palestine ;  and  I  should  rely  on 
ekap.  vii.  with  much  more  confidence^  as  a  proof  that  the  Jetm  are  the  < 
oftyeets  now  before  the  writer's  mind,  than  on  a  circumstance  like  HhsA 
juat  mentioned*  The  writer  doubtless  had  in  his  view  the  passage  in 
Is.  2:  19,  21. 

Oc  §€tailug  tffi  yijp  Strictly  q;>eaking,  Agrippa  was  the  last  native 
king  of  Palestine,  in  the  appropriate  sense  of  that  word ;  and  he  died 
amne  years  before  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  Still,  others  exercised 
f^fl^o/  power;  and  Palestine  had  recently  been  divided  into  tetrorehiejh 
Luke  8: 1.  Hence  ^maikug^  phMr^  is  used  as  a  comprehensive  word,  ia. 
caiar  to  darign  ate  the  varioua  governors  or  viceroys  who  then  ruled  over. 
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•fMhik  hB  me  hste  m  pmthf  ami  it  h  mot  iBhB 
«r  in  a  BMre  cml  faifllwj.  ThatiMfsarefint  mentiBiiedeiitheliiiif 
pwsecdlon,  is  nabinl,  if  we  eoasider  eitlier  tlieir  rank,  or  the  inflmBeB 
which  thej  most  have  as  peneeuton.  In  the  tame  maimer  do  we  fni 
Aen  intiodaoed  and  severely  denomicei  in  the  bode  of  Eaeeh,  48: 
7—11. 

Whyimimf  nm  pkia^fjum  desigBatis  dvtt  and  nSSttuy  Ptaefoeto  sr 
offieers  of  high  rank.  Thas  in  Msrk  6: 21,  '« Herod  made  a  ifeast  ts  fam 
luyifftdvsf  and  j^iXiaqxin***  These  are  mentioned  next  to  Hngty  because 
thej  stand  next  to  them  in  point  of  rank.  XiXioQiog  is  not  always 
confined  in  its  signification  to  designate  merely  the  captain  of  a  thau^ 
stmdy  as  the  name  etjmologically  imports,  but  is  sometimes  employed, 
as  in  our  text,  for  the  designation  of  a  military  ofiicer  of  the  higgler  rank 
without  respect  to  the  numbers  whom  he  may  control. — IRovatoty  those 
who  abouTid  in  wealtk  ;  ttrivQOh  men  of  power  or  injluenct  in  other  re- 
spects. In  a  military  description  it  would  mean,  men  powerful  in  war^ 
heroes  ;  but  being  here  coupled  with  ^Aovacoi,  it  must  be  modified  and 
so  have  a  difierent  sense  assigned  to  it 

Ilag  dovlos  xa<  iXe^&eQOS,  (so  is  the  text  in  Hahn),  is  designed  as  a 
comprehensive  expression,  i.  e.  to  include  all  of  every  rank  and  station ; 
comp.  1  Cor.  12:  1^  GaL  3:  28.  Ephes.  6:  8.  Rev.  13:  16.  19:  18. 

'^KQvxpaw  . . .  wp  o^/oor.  The  manner  of  expression  in  e4*  ta  ami" 
Imm  strikes  us,  at  first,  as  being  unusual ;  for  we  should  naturally  expect 
h  70&  (sntiXaioig.  But  here,  as  often  elsewhere  in  the  N.  Testament, 
and  in  the  classics,  some  verb  significant  of  coming  to,  or  entenng  tnto, 
is  implied  before  the  verb  which  is  expressed ;  see  N.  Test  Gramm.  § 
113.  Note  2.  b.;  and  comp.  Matt  2:  23,  e4*  nohv,  13:  9.  Luke  11:  7. 
John  9:  7.  Acts  7:  4  8:  39,  40,  al.  saepe.  See  Bob.  Lex.  eis,  No.  4. 

(16)  And  the  J  say  to  the  motmtains  and  to  the  rocks :  Fad  on  ns,  and  Mdv  ov 
from  the  fhoe  of  Him  who  citteth  upon  the  throne,  and  from  the  wtmlh  qf  Iha 
Lliiinb ! 

j^eyovmy  Pres.  tense,  although  preceded  in  the  same  sentence  by  ibm 

^  Praeter ;  and  so,  often  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  other  Greek ;  mm 

N.  Test  Gramm.  S  136.  1.  b.  Note,  and  l/Tmer,  §  41.  2.  b,  whereagreat 

nomfoer  of  examples  from  the  N.  Testament  and  the  Classics  is  exhifo* 

ited. 

The  particalar  expression  here,  niaetB  x.  v.  1.  may  be  fiHmd  for  sub- 
stance in  Hosea  10;  8.  Here,  and  in  our  text,  liie  sentiaKot  is :  ^Let 
us  perish  by  a  death  the  nature  of  which  we  understand,  rather  than  by 
die  awful  death  which  is  threatened,  the  agonies  of  which  we  do  not 
ktiow.'  In  like  maimer  Pliny  represents  some  of  the  fugitives  ftora  ike 
fiery  shower  of  Vesuvius,  as  piayia^  for  death,  that  tksy  might  < 
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AieigBecrasdfilageof.thenuHinteiii:  ^Erantqiii  meta  mortis  mortem 
precarentm' ;"  £p«  6.  20.    The  wish  expressed  in  the  text  may  be  far- 
ther iUnstratedy  by  a  refereoee  to  the  very  oomsMm  case  of  suicide  in 
prisons^  when  persons  are  under  sentence  of  death,  or  expect  it  with  oer- 
taiaty.     They  thus  escape  a  more  horrible  death,  and  in  dieir  apprehen- 
Bion  a  more  disgraceful  one,  by  an  exit  which  b  less  appalling.     So  in 
the  case  before  us;  death  is  certain,  when  the  Lamb  is  angry  and 
pursues  his  enemies  with  judgments.     Bat  death  by  the  crushing 
power  of  the  rocks  and  moontains,  is  less  terrible  than  that  which 
threatens  them,  and  which  is  to  be  inflicted  by  the  power  of  the 
X<amb.     In  a  word;  anxiety  and  distress  are  so  great,  that  any  change 
whatever  would  seem  to  promise  something  better.    After  all,  however^ 
we  need  not  nicely  weigh  words  ut^^ned,  like  these,  in  «  state  of  the 
iiij^beat  terror  and  agony.    We  might  well  compare  them»  perhaps,  widi 
the  words  ci  Peter,  in  a  transport  of  mind  very  different  indeed  ftxmi 
-    tihat  here  described,  but  still  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  Luke  5: 8. 
Matt  17:  4     That  John  seems  to  have  taken  the  expression  here  from 
the  declaration  of  the  Saviour  recorded  in  Luke  23:  30,  (which  agaiA 
nay  be  referred  to  Hoeea  lOb  8),  in  regard  to  a  subject  like  that  mow 
before  us,  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  and  acknowledge. 

It  should  be  noted  here,  also,  that  those  who  thus  deprecate  the  wrath 
of  the  Lamb,  speak  as  if  they  knew  from  whom  these  judgments  came. 
They  are  conscious  that  he  inflicts  them*  Could  this  be  well  said  of 
keoAm  Gentiles,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  ?  I  mean  te 
ask:  How  could  it  be  said  with  the  appearance  of  verisimilitade? 

^  He  who  sttteth  on  the  thitme,  and  the  Lamb,"  are  distinguished 
here  agreeably  to  the  preceding  representations  in  chap.  iv.  v.  The  po- 
sition of  the  Lamb  there  described  appears  to  be  still  maintained ;  and 
so  it  continues  to  be,  until  the  seals  are  all  mdoosed. 

Jlmo  n^foamnv  tut.L  They  ooold  bear  death  from  the  crashing 
power  of  the  rocks  and  mountains,  better  than  they  could  bear  the  foot 
ef  their  ri^leoos  Judge  and  offended  Lord. 

(17)  For  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come,  and  who  is  able  to  stand  ?  ' 
^  'H  fUfohif  great  in  distinction  from  other  days,  when  ordinary  chas- 
tisements or  judgments  befel  them.  This  is  the  day  of  consummation. 
— Sta&^vai,  to  stand  frm  or  fatty  L  e.  to  endure  or  abide.  Comp.  Ps. 
1:  5.  76:  7.  130:  3.  147:  17.  Nahum.  1:  6,  where  1^9  is  used  in  the 
like  sense ;  and  so  the  Perf.  and  Aorists  of  tcji^fu  in  the  N.  Testament^ 
see  Lex.  If  in  this  case  a  reference  was  made  by  the  mmd  of  the 
writer  to  the  0.  Testament,  it  seems  to  have  been  to  Nah.  1:  6. 
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In  sach  &  state  of  things,  while  the' whole  maternd  unirene  is  in  < 
snd  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  there  is  danger  that  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  may  be  involved  in  one  common  destruction.  What  is  to  be  done?  The 
Sariour  has  promised  safety  to  his  disciples  amid  the  ruin  of  their  country ;  ex- 
9tfting  that  perseeution  would  be  permitted  to  rage  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree, 
until  that  ruin  was  aocomplished ;  Matt  SM:  S2,  '41 .  Mark  13:  fi7.  Luke  21:  Sa 
That  promise  must  be  fulfilled.  The  time  of  destruction  is  now  near.  The  lea»- 
ful  commotion  of  the  elements  and  of  all  nature  is  plainly  indicative  of  this.  The 
destroying  angels  have  their  commission,  and  they  are  beginning  to  execute  it. 
But  that  the  eUet  (Matt.  24:  22)  may  be  exempted  from  the  common  lot  of  the 
wicked,  some  sign  or  token  must  be  exhibited,  which,  like  the  blood  of  the  pas- 
•lial  lanh  upoa  the  door-posts  of  tha  Mebrews  in  Egypt,  will  be  an  indtcation  of 
the  will  of  heaven,  that  ^  the  destroyer  "  should  pass  by  and  leave  them  onfaari^ 
ed.  In  order  that  this  may  be  accomplished,  the  tempest  which  was  shaking  tha 
heavens  and  the  earth,  is  hushed  to  peace.  An  angel,  bearing  the  seal  or  stamp 
of  the  living  God,  descends  to  impress  his  sacred  name  upon  the  followers  of  the 
Lanb,  and  thus  mark  them  as  his  property.  Out  of  every  tribe  these  foUowen 
ace  seteeted.  One  eonimon  safety  belongs  to  all.  The  goepel,  whioh  had  beett 
preached  to  all,  admits  all  equally  to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges.  They  Mp> 
oeive  therefore  a  mark  of  safety ;  and  then  the  countless  host  of  the  redeemed  in 
heaven,  with  palm-branches  of  victory  in  their  hands,  the  emblems  of  the  church's 
triumph,  unite  in  praising  God,  with  all  the  angels,  and  elders,  and  living  crear 
tures.  One  universal  symphony  fills  the  heavenly  world.  Among  this  countlesa 
host,  stand  conspieuoos,  in  robes  of  white,  the  martyrs  who  have  sealed  their  \e$ 
timony  by  their  own  blood.  The  glory  to  which  they  are  destined  is  brought  dia» 
tinctly  into  view,  in  order  that  persecuted  and  suffering  Christians,  then  *•  endur- 
ing the  cross,'  might,  *on  account  of  the  joy  set  before  them,  despise  the  shamoi' 
and  attain  at  last  to  the  same  blessedness. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  chap.  vii.  It  is  doubtless  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  episode  ;  but  still  it  contributes  much  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the 
principal  pieoe.  The  most  rigid  critic  eould  not  have  any  deaiie  to  dispense 
with  it. 

(1)  And  after  these  things  I  saw  four  angels  standing  at  IIm  Ibor  cometa  af 
the  land,  holding  in  the  four  winds  of  the  land,  that  the  wind  might  not  blow 
upon  the  land,  nor  upon  the  sea,  nor  upon  any  tree. 

The  Hebrews  designated  hxxi  four  points  of  the  compass,  north,  sont^. 
east,  and  west  The  wind  from  these  four  quarters  is  designated,  be- 
eaase  thus  all  winds  are  comprehended.  This  manner  of  designa4oni 
moreover,  may  have  reference  also  to  the  frequent  changing  and  dxift- 
Ing  of  the  wind  in  violent  tornados.  So  in  Jer^  49:  36.  Dan.  7:  2, 
four  winds  are  designated  in  the  same  way  as  here,  viz.,  as  comprisiiig 
all  winds;  and  the  like  elsewhere.  Angds  are  here  mentioned  as 
oommissioned  to  guide  and  manage  these  elements.  That  this  is  a  bib- 
Ucai  idea,  the  reader  maj  see  by  recurring  to  Exc.  L  Good  Ang/A, 
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N€%»  4»  5.  Il  would  seem  that  the  same  angels  had  raised  the  tornado, 
(implied  in  the  preceding  chapter),  who  are  now  to  restrain  it  To 
this  tornado,  also,  we  must  attribute  the  fearful  commotion  described  in 
the  preceding  context,  vs.  12—14.* 

The  four  comert  of  the  earth  is  an  expression  which  has  its  basis  in 
the  HelHrew  view  of  things,  viz.  that  the  earth  was  an  extended  plain* 
The  four  comers  correspond  with  the  four  points  of  the  Hebrews  and 
therefore  designate  all  tlie  places  where  it  was  necessary  for  the  angels 
to  take  their  station,  in  order  to  have  complete  control  over  the  winds. — 
JKQaTOvrra^,  holding,  eowtrolling,  L  e.  in  the  present  case,  holding  in, 
restraining. 

Mil  itpi\i ,  • .  nip  depdQOVy  i.  e.  that  it  might  everywhere  and  univer- 
sally be  calm,  so  that  not  even  the  leaves  of  the  trees  would  be  shaken. 
This  last  circumstance,  therefore,  viz.  im  ndv  divdQOVf  is  not  insignifi- 
cant It  marks  the  intensity,  i.  e.  the  high  degree,  of  the  quietude. 
We  should  express  substantially  the  same  idea  by  saying :  It  was  so 
still,  that  there  was  not  a  ripple  upon  the  water — and  not  a  leaf  of  the 
trees  moved. 

(2)  And  I  saw  another  anjrel  ascending  from  the  rising  of  the  san,  having  the 
seal  of  the  living  €rod  ;  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  four  angels  to  whom 
it  was  given  to  hart  the  land  and  the  sea ; 

^ito  ararol^g  ^JJov,  L  e.  from  the  east    Why  the  eaet  t    "  Quod 

•  No  one,  indeed,  can  well  estimate  the  nature  of  this  representation,  who  is 
nnacqaainted  with  the  common  opinions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  respecting  the 
operation  and  power  of  the  winds.  In  the  book  of  Enoch,  we  have  views  of  a 
similar  nature  quite  fully  developed.  The  winds  are  kept  in  store  houses,  Enoch 
18:  1,  eomp.  the  same  sentiment  in  Fs.  135:  7.  Jer.  10:  13.  51:  16,  and  see  also 
Prov.  30: 4.  In  Enoch  18:  4—6  it  is  said :  **  1  beheld  the  winds  occupying  the  ex- 
alted sky ;  arising  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  constituting  the  pillars  of  hea- 
ven. I  saw  the  winds  which  turn  the  sky,  which  cause  the  orb  of  the  sun  and 
all  the  stars  to  set ;  and  over  the  earth  I  saw  the  winds  which  support  the  clouds." 
He  then  adds :  '*  1  saw  the  path  of  the  angels,"  i.  e.  (as  I  understand  him)  of  those 
who  managed  these  winds.  So  again  in  71:  7  and  72:  2,  the  wind  is  mentioned 
as  occasioning  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  e.  g.  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 
In  chap.  Ixzv.  and  Ixzvi,  the  author  expatiates  at  large  on  the  influence  of  winds 
upon  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  such  as  drought,  cold, 
faeat,  bail,  snow,  dew,  blight,  health,  pestilence,  etc.  In  chap.  14:  9, 10,  he  re- 
presents the  winds  as  carrying  him  aloil  to  heaven,  etc.  In  these  and  the  like 
passages,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  times,  the  winds  are  presented  as 
the  most  powerful  and  universal  agent  in  nature;  even  as  sustaining  the  heavens, 
and  moving  the  planets  through  them.  No  wonder,  then,  that  John  here  pre- 
sents us  with  the  terrific  effects  of  the  tornado,  raised  by  angels  who  are  commis- 
sioned to  execute  the  work  of  destruction.  It  matters  not  whether  we  consider 
these  angels  as  the  ordinary  guardian  angels  of  the  winds,  (then  we  might  natu- 
rmlly  expect  vovsdyydlovg)^  or  whether  they  now  act  merely  by  special  commis- 
sion.   The  consequences  of  their  interposition  are  the  same. 

YOL.  n.  22 
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oriens  locus  coeli  est  dignissimns,"  bsljs  Eichhorn ;  and  Ewald  to  the 
same  purpose,  onlj  that  he  adds :  <*  It  is  the  special  dwelling-place  of 
the  Godhead."  Yet  in  Ezek.  1:  4,  the  theophany  is  exhibited  in  the 
north.  Job  37:  22  refers  perhaps  to  the  dwelling-place  of  God  in  the 
north :  "  Splendour  comes  from  the  north,^*  Greece,  Persia,  Babylon 
(Is.  14:  13),  and  Hindoostan,  all  place  the  residence  of  the  divinity  on 
some  \o(ty  mountain  in  the  north,  such  as  the  Thessalian  Olympus,  Al 
Bordj,  Meru,  etc.  Nor  do  I  recollect  any  passage  in  the  O.  Testament, 
which  refers  to  the  east  bs  the  peculiar  dwelling-place  of  Grod.  Still, 
the  book  of  Enoch,  24:  2,  8,  represents  the  east  as  the  paradise  of  God, 
and  as  the  place  where  the  Lord  of  glory  dwells  and  will  judge  the 
world ;  and  so  long  as  heaven  is  conceived  of  as  a  hcdUtyy  (and  so  the 
Hebrews  did  conceive  and  speak  of  it),  the  east,  from  which  the  sun, 
moon,  and  all  the  stars  apparently  proceed,  might  very  naturaUy  be  se- 
lected as  the  dwelling-place  of  divine  Majesty,  although,  in  more  an- 
cient times,  the  north  (as  it  would  seem)  had  been  selected.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  find  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Most  High  in  the 
region  where  the  angel  makes  his  appearance,  or  (in  other  words)  to 
suppose  they  both  are  in  one  and  the  same  place.  Enough  that,  like  the 
rising  sun  which  comes  forth  in  all  its  splendour  from  the  east,  the  an- 
gel with  the  seal  in  his  hand  comes  forth  in  like  splendour,  to  perform 
the  grateful  task  assigned  to  him. 

JSqiQaytdat  i.  e.  a  seal  or  stamp,  on  which  is  doubtless  supposed  to  be 
.  engraved  the  name  of  Jehovah,  which  must  be  impressed  upon  the  fore- 
heads (v.  3)  of  the  servants  of  God,  so  that  they  would  at  once  be  re- 
cognized as  his,  and  thus  be  secure  against  aU  harm ;  see  and  comp.  on 
2:  17. — OU  iSo^fj  avtotg,  seemingly  a  pure  Hebraism  ^  dni  IPO  "'^SJ? 
but  the  like  is  found  even  in  good  classics ;  see  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  121. 
4.  Note  4.  It  is  a  mode  of  expression  not  unfrequent  in  this  book. — 
^dixijifoif  to  injure^  hurty  do  harm  to  ;  comp.  6:  6. — Tiiv  yipf  x(u  %ipf 
'^dXaccaVy  the  usual  division  which  comprehends  the  whole  world,  or 
the  whole  of  any  countiy,  and  it  is  here  designed  to  be  a  generic  and 
comprehensive  expression. 

(3)  Saying :  Hart  not  the  earth,  nor  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  until  we  shall  have 
sealed  the  servants  of  God  upon  their  foreheads. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  actual  work  of  destruction,  for  which  all  had 
seemed  to  be  ready,  the  executioners  of  divine  justice,  i.  e.  the  destroy- 
ing angels,  are  required  to  suspend  their  work,  until  the  servants  of  God 
can  be  rendered  secure.  The  earth,  sea,  and  trees,  are  all  mentioned 
here,  in  conformity  with  the  division  made  in  v.  1,  where  the  meaning 
is  rendered  much  more  intense  by  the  addition  of  tit,  dspdga.  And  so 
here ;  not  even  a  leaf  is  to  be  injived  by  the  winds,  until  the  servants 
of  God  shall  be  rendered  secure. 
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^Em  TMf  futwnop  avtw.  This  is  no  doabt  after  the  model  in  Esek. 
9:  4,  5,  where  an  angel  is  commissioned  to  go  through  the  dtj  of  Je* 
rosalem,  and  nuMrk  upon  the  forehead  all  who  should  be  exempted  from 
the  approaching  slaughter.  In  Ex.  12:  7,  the  Israelites  are  directed  to 
mark  their  door-posts  with  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb^  so  that  the 
destroying  angel  might  pass  them  bj  in  his  midnight  work  of  excision. 
In  Rev.  2:  17,  we  find  that  the  diadem  which  '<  kings  and  priests  unto 
God"  are  to  wear,  as  the  reward  of  victory,  has  a  frontispiece  on  which 
is  inscribed  the  name  of  Jehovah.  But  this  crown  is  not  given  until 
the  probation  of  each  one  is  closed ;  and  therefore,  in  the  present  case, 
the  name  is  not  placed  upon  a  mitre  but  on  the  forehead^  where  it  will 
be  most  distinctly  visible.  Nor  is  it  placed  there  simply  in  the  way  of 
rewardf  as  in  2: 17,  but  for  the  purposes  of  9cfetyJ^ 

(4)  And  C  heard  the  number  of  those  who  were  sealed ;  one  hundred  and  forty 
\u4  lour  thousand  were  sealed,  from  every  tribe  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

That  the  number  in  this  case  is  symbolical^  and  not  to  be  literally 
taken,  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  remark.  The  twelve  tribes  of  course 
give  the  occasion  for  selecting  the  number  twelve  ;  and  this  is  often  re- 
peated in  other  places ;  comp.  Rev.  21:  12,  twelve  gates,  twelve  angels, 
twelve  names  of  tribes;  21:  16,  twelve  thousand  furlongs;  21:  17,  the 
wall  is  twelve  times  twelve  cubits  high,  i.  e.  144  cubits ;  21:  21,  the 
twelve  gates  are  twelve  pearls ;  comp.  in  E^ek.  48:  30 — 34.  Compare 
with  these  the  twelve  fountains  in  Elim,  Ex.  15:  27  ;  the  twelve  pillars 
around  the  altar,  Ex.  24:  4 ;  twelves  cakes  of  shew  bread.  Lev.  24:  5 ; 
twelve  gems  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  high-priest,  Ex.  28:  10  ;  twelve 
stones  set  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  Joshua  4:  3 ;  offerings  by 
twelves.  Num.  7:  8,  87.   29:  17.    Ezra  8:  85  ;    Vessels  for  the  temple, 

*  The  Romans  marked  their  soldiers  in  the  hand,  and  their  slaves  in  the/or«- 
kead;  Veget,  de  Re  milit.  II.  5.  Aetius,  8. 12.  Hesycb.  sub  tor^pa-,  and  in 
la.  3:  81,  ^d  ,  a  brandy  is  mentioned  as  a  mark  of  servile  disgrace.  Yet  here  tlie 
design  of  a  mark  is  evidently  different.  It  unquestionably  refers  to  some  custom, 
well  known  to  the  writer  and  his  original  dircle  of  readers,  of  branding  the  name 
of  the  king,  or  of  the  god  whom  they  served,  upon  the  foreheads  of  subjects  or 
worshippers ;  answering,  at  the  same  time,  the  purposes  of  honour  and  defence, 
and  designating  the  expression  of  devotedness.  The  mark  set  upon  Cain,  Gen. 
4: 15,  so  far  as  it  served  the  purpose  of  defending  hit  life,  might  be  compared 
With  the  present  case.  So  Herod.  II.  113  speaks  of  the  worshippers  of  a  certain 
god  as  having  his  name  branded  on  them ;  and  such  was  the  custom  among  the 
ancient  Hindoos,  Asiat.  Res.  VII.  p.  281  seq.  In  like  manner,  the  worshippers 
of  the  beast,  in  the  sequel,  are  represented  as  bearing  his  mark,  13:  16—18.  14: 
9, 1 1 .  16:  !l.  19:  20.  20:  4.  Comp.  3  Mace.  2:  29.  I  do  not  apprehend,  however, 
that  in  oar  text  any  particular  reference  is  made  to  this  custom  among  idolatrous 
nations,  but  merely  to  the  passage  in  £sek.  9:  4,  where  the  mark  is  both  symbol 
end  pledge  of  exemption  from  slaughter. 
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Num.  7:  84 — 86 ;  twelve  prefects  over  leniel,  1  Kings  4:  7 ;  twelve 
lions  near  the  royal  throne,  1  Kings  10:  20 ;  twelve  oxen  sapporting  the 
brazen  laver,  1  Kings  7:  25 ;  the  altar  twelve  cubits  long  and  twelve 
broad,  Ezek.  43:  16,  etc  See  Exc  U.  at  the  end.    A  thousand  is  the 
frequent  and  familiar  number  for  designating  many,  and  oftentimes  It 
stands  for  an  indefinite  number ;  Ps.  90:  4.  2  Pet  3:  8.  Rev.  20:  2,  5. 
Dan.  7:  10.  Rev,  5:  11,  comp.  Heb.  12:  22.     That  there  were  exactly 
the  number  12,000  of  each  tribe,  who  were  Christians  at  this  period,  I 
suppose  will  hardly  be  contended  for  by  any  sober  interpreter.     Some 
of  the  tribes  seem  to  have  been  extinct ;  at  least  one  of  them  (Dan)  is 
omitted  in  the  sequel.     Of  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes,  there  were 
certainly  but  a  small  number  in  Judea,  at  this  period.     The  144,000, 
then,  designates  a  goodly  number,  we  may  say  a  large  ntimAer,  of 
Christians  from  among  the  Jews.    If,  however,  the  reader  has  any  dif- 
ficulty on  the  score  of  making  out  so  many  Jewish  Christians,  he  may 
consult  Acts  6:  7.  12:  24.  19:  20.     Very  considerable  progress,  accord- 
ing to  these  passages,  we  must  suppose  the  gospel  to  have  made  among 
the  Jews,  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written. 

Ewald  labours  here,  in  order  to  establish  his  view  of  this  part  of  the 
Apocalypse,  viz.  that  it  extends  to  and  comprises  all  Christians  in  every 
part  of  the  earth,  to  show  that  all  Christians  then  bore  the  title  of  Jews, 
because  it  was  among  the  Jews,  and  by  Jews,  that  the  Gospel  was 
first  propagated.  But  his  arguments,  built  merely  upon  hypothetical 
propositions,  are  far  from  being  satisfactory.  How  is  it  possible,  after 
attentively  reading  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Gkdatians,  and  Hebrews, 
to  suppose  that  all  Christians  were  regarded  as  Jews,  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles  ?  Besides ;  what  could  induce  the  writer  in  the  present  case, 
to  make  this  enumeration  so  particular  and  specific  as  he  has  done,  if 
he  did  not  intend  to  show,  that  Christians  in  the  land  of  Judea  only,  at 
all  events  principally,  were  intended  to  be  included  here  ?  The  dan- 
gers of  other  Christians,  in  other  lands,  are  brought  to  view  in  another 
part  of  the  book,  i.  e.  in  chap,  xii — ^xix. 

(5—8)  Of  the  tribe  of  Reaben  twelve  thousand,  etc. 

The  manner  and  (»^er  of  enumeration  here  demand  some  special  ex- 
planation, (a)  The  order  is  not  that  of  birth  ;  for  the  order  of  birth 
in  Gen.  xxix.  xxx.  is  thus :  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Dan,  Naph- 
tali,  Gad,  Asher,  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin.  In  the 
blessing  of  Jacob,  Gien.  xlix.  this  order  is  changed,  and  runs  thus : 
Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Zebulun,  Issachar,  Dan,  Gad,  Asher, 
Naphtali,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin.  In  the  blessing  of  Moses,  Deut 
xxxiii,  a  different  order  still  is  observed:  Reuben,  Judah,  Levi^  Ben- 
jamini  Joseph,  Zehvlvaiy  Issachar,  Gad,  Dan,  NaphtaH,  Asher;  in 
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which  list,  moreover,  Simeon  is  omitted.  So  agftin,  in  Ezek.  xlyiii. 
there  are  two  enumerations  of  the  twelve  tribes,  bo^  in  an  order  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  and  from  the  preceding  arrangements :  viz.  in 
31 — 34^  where  Levi  is  reckoned  as  one,  and  Joseph  as  onfy  one; 
"while  in  vs.  1^>27,  iffkich  hctve  respeet  to  the  diviHan  of  the  country^ 
Xievi  (who  had  no  heritage  in  land)  is  omitted,  and  at  the  some  time 
Sphraim  and  Manasseh  are  counted  as  two  tribes. 

(J>)  This  last  mode  of  reckoning  points  us  to  a  peculiaritj  which  hoe 
reference  to  the  division  of  country ;  for  in  this,  one  tribe,  viz.  that  of 
ILevi,  is  of  course  to  be  omitted.  Thus,  in  Num.  xiii,  Levi  is  omitted ; 
suid  Ephraim  and  Joseph  (i.  e.  Manasseh)  are  reckoned  as  two  tribes, 
00  as  to  complete  the  number  twelve.  Here  also,  in  v.  11,  the  writer 
expressly  states,  that  he  means  by  Joseph  to  designate  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  because  (v.  8)  he  had  before  mentioned  Ephraim :  "  Of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  namely  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh."  This  last  circum- 
stance has  an  important  bearing  on  the  explanation  of  the  passage  in 
the  Apocalypse  now  before  us ;  for  in  Rev.  7:  6  Matiasseh  is  mentioned, 
while  in  v.  8  Joseph  is  also  named.  By  Joseph^  then  must  doubtless  be 
here  meant  Ephraim  ;  for  this  is  a  parallel  case  with  that  in  Num.  18: 
11.  So  in  Num.  i,  in  twice  reckoning  the  tribes,  Levi  is  omitted, 
and  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  inserted.  So  also  in  Josh.  xvi.  xvii, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  reckoned  as  two  distinct  tribes ;  Josh.  14: 
4  expressly  declares  this.  In  the  prolonged  account  of  the  original 
division  of  Canaan,  in  Joshua  xiii — ^xix,  Levi  is  of  course  omitted,  be- 
cause he  had  no  heritage ;  see  13: 15,  24,  29  (comp.  17:  1,  2).  15:  1. 
16:  5.  18:  11.  19:  1,  10,  17,  24,  82,  40,  where  Manasseh  and  Ephraim 
are  again  counted  as  two  tribes*  For  the  reason  of  the  omission  of 
Levi,  see  Josh.  14:  8,  4,  and  18:  7. 

(c)  We  perceive  an  obvious  reason  for  the  omission  of  Levi,  in  the 
preceding  accounts  of  the  appMtionment  of  the  country.  But  there 
are  other  cases  in  the  O*  Testament,  of  a  similar  nature  in  regard  to 
the  method  of  reckoning,  i.  e.  the  omission  of  some  tribes,  which  are 
not  dependent  on  this  principle.  E.  g.  Deut  xxxiii.  omits  Simeon,  in 
the  blessing  of  Moses.  So  in  1  Chron.  4: 1,  24.  5:  1,  11,  28  (comp.  7: 
14).  6: 1.  7: 1,  6,  18,  20,  80.  8: 1,  the  sons  of  Benjamin  are  twice 
reckoned ;  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  both  counted ;  and  the  tribes  of 
Zebulun  and  Dan  are  both  omitted ;  although  in  1  Chron.  21:  2,  the 
whole  twelve  are  inserted.  Such  are  the  facts  before  us.  It  remains 
now  to  ^>ply  them  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the  text 

In  the  cases  mentioned  under  (c),  we  fin(^  firsts  that  Simeon  is 
mnitted  in  the  blessing  of  Moses ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  the  second 
enumeration  in  Chronides  both  Zebulun  and  Dan  are  omitted,  while 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  counted  as  two  tribes,  and  Benjamin  is 
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twiee  inserted.  In  (b),  we  find  Levi  purposely  omitted,  in  the  aooounte 
of  the  division  of  the  country,  while  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  counts 
ed  as  two  tribes.  Consequently  we  see,  that  the  twelve  tribes  are  <£k/^ 
ferendff  reckoned,  at  different  periods,  and  according  to  the  differeot 
objects  in  view.  There  are  no  two  cases  in  the  whole  Bible,  where 
the  order  and  number  of  the  names  are  both  the  same. 

The  like  liberty  now,  has  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  taken  in  tbe 
case  before  us.  Dan  is  omitted,  and  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  in- 
serted as  constituting  two  tribes.  It  is  true,  that  Ephraim  is  not  named 
expressly,  but  is  called  Joeeph  (v.  8).  Yet  there  is  nothing  strange  in 
this,  for  in  Num.  13:  8,  11,  Ephraim  is  named  and  Manasseh  is  called 
Joseph ;  which  is  exactly  parallel  with  the  present  case  of  the  same 
nature ;  and  therefore  no  more  illustration  of  this  seeming  peculiarity  is 
needed.* 

^  The  different  hypotheses  that  ha?e  been  invented  for  aolution  of  the  diffi- 
culty before  us,  are  hardly  worth  examining  or  even  naming,  afler  the«c  views 
have  been  given  from  the  O.  Testament.  Grotius  thinks  that  the  tribe  of  Dan  is 
omitted,  because  it  was  nearly  extinct,  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  If 
such  were  the  fact,  then  tbe  omission  on  this  ground  may  indeed  be  deemed 
probable.  Proof  of  the  fact,  however,  is  wanting,  excepting  we  gather  it  from 
the  later  imprecations  of  the  Rabbins  against  the  tribe  of  Dan,  as  having  taken 
the  lead  in  idolatry;  see  Heinrichs  Comm.  IT.  p.  231.  Hartwig,  in  his. ^potogiM 
der  ApoctUypst^  Th.  TI.  p.  237  seq.,  supposes  Jj4N  to  have  arisen  from  Mj4N^ 
and  this  to  have  been  put  by  abridgment  for  Mareuro^ ;  and  yet  Andreas,  Origen, 
and  even  Irenneus,  found  the  reading  Mapoaaij^  and  speak  of  the  difficulty  aris- 
ing from  it;  so  that  such  a  conjecture  is  underserving  of  serious  notice.  £ich- 
horn,  Heinrichs,  and  others,  are  inclined  to  maintain,  that  the  omission  was  be- 
cause of  the  early  apostacy  of  Dan  to  idolatry,  Judg.  xviii.  and  1  Kings  12:  2S),  30. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  still  earlier  idolatry  recorded  in  Ex.  xxxii. ;  and  of 
tbe  repeated  and  long  continued  examples  of  it  among  all  the  tribes,  as  recorded 
in  the  books  of  Jud^r^s,  Kings,  and  Chronicles .'  Eichhorn,  after  Bengel,  has  also 
suggested  another  solution,  vis.,  thai  the  word  Mtauuseh  (Rev.  7:  6)  is  used  in  a 
symbolical  and  enigmatical  manner;  for  nsd  means  to /or^et,  and  rriaia  would 
therefore  signify  oMioUcendus^  i.  e.  he  who  aught  to  be  forgotten  or  passed  by,  via. 
Dan,  either  because  of  his  idolatry,  or  because  of  the  fewness  of  his  number.  Yet 
Trf^ltz  ,  Part.  Piel,  cannot  mean  oUivistendus^  but  faciens  oblivisa\  or  tradtns 
obtivfoni;  so  that  we  offend  against  the  laws  of  grammar  by  such  an  exegesis; 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  single  out  one  name  in  such  a  catalogue,  (a  name  too  in 
itself  of  proper  significance),  and  make  it  emgwotical,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
names  are  considt^red  merely  as  proper  names,  is  doing  a  violence  to  the  pUin 
principles  of  interpretation  which  is  inadmissible.  Last  of  all,  the  ancient  inter- 
pretation of  Andreas,  which  has  been  followed  by  many,  may  be  mentioned ; 
which  is,  that  the  tribe  of  Dan  is  omitted,  olg  /£  avT^Q  rt^ofUyov  tov  ^jivr^XQia- 
tov,  i.  e.  because  Antichrist  is  to  spring  from  it;  see  in  Heinrichs,  ut  sup.  p  232. 
Whence  this  is  to  be  proved ;  or,  even  if  it  were  true,  how  this  could  exclude  the 
Danites  of  John's  day  from  a  place  on  the  list  of  the  tribes  then  living;  are  ques- 
tions that  need  no  discusaion. 
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The  simple  oonclnsion  is,  that  the  author  followed  the  customary 
mode  ofredconing  the  tribes,  prevalent  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 
That  snch  a  tuug  loquendi  was  prevalent,  aeexns  to  be  plain  from  two 
facts ;  the  one,  that  John  would  not  have  adopted  a  mode  of  reckoning 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  and  usages  of  his  contemporaries,  for  nothing 
"was  to  be  gained  hj  so  doing ;  the  other,  that  we  have  an  abundance 
of  examples  of  a  like  method  of  reckoning  in  the  O.  Testament.  No- 
thing strange  could  be  thought  of  this,  when  John  adopted  it ;  at  least, 
snch  seems  to  be  the  case,  from  a  view  of  the/<u^  that  have  been  pre* 
sented. 

(9)  After  these  things  1  looked,  and  behold !  a  great  multitude  which  no  man 
could  number,  of  every  nation,  and  [all]  tribes,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stand- 
ing before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  pahn- 
branches  in  their  hands. 

The  form  ijdwaro,  with  tj  for  augment,  is  Attic  and  usual,  N.  Test 
Griamm.  $  54.  3.  Note  1. — ^Ov  dgid-ii^acu  aviop,  like  the  Hebrew  idi- 
om, e.  g.  iriapb  hq^'^  Kb  "lOX ;  but  see  on  v.  2  above. — Kat  (pvhav  x.  t.  i. 
in  the  plural^  and  therefore  the  plural  of  nas  must  be  mentally  supplied 
before  each.  The  actual  repetition  of  the  adjective  is  unnecessary,  and 
would  here  be  ungrateful  to  the  reader. — 'Eatcares  the  usual  form,  (in- 
stead of  icrijxiaTes),  arising  from  syncope  and  contraction,  Kiihu.  §  235. 
3  and  Anm.  6 ;  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Pres.  tense,  Gramm.  §  136. 
Note  2.  c. — n£Qt§E^Xi^fAivovg,  coming  from  a  verb  which  governs  two 
Accusatives  (Gramm.  §  104.)  ;  here  the  Part,  is  in  the  Pass,  voice,  and 
it  retains  the  latter  of  the  Accusatives,  Gramm.  §  105.  As  to  the  Ace. 
case  of  the  Participle  itself,  (we  should  of  course  expect  the  Nom.,  like 
icT(ojBg)f  it  must  be  solved  by  supposing  the  preceding  sldov  to  lie  still 
in  the  writer's  mind ;  comp.  the  like  idiom  as  to  the  Ace.  case,  in  4:  2— - 
4.  13: 1—3.  14:  14  aL,  see  Vol.  L  §  15.  p.  235  seq. 

"  The  great  multitude  which  no  man  could  number  "  is  contrasted  with 
the  144,000  just  mentioned  as  a  specific  number. — *E&vovg,  (pvXmv,  la- 
Wf  and  yXcaaacip,  (comp.  on  5:  9),  are  designed  to  comprehend  all  na- 
tions, or  to  designate  unlimited  universality ;  they  are  not  to  be  taken 
in  an  individuaUy  specific  sense,  i.  e.  in  one  which  is  numerically  accu- 
rate. What  the  writer  means  is,  that  great  multitudes,  gathered  from 
€rentile  nations  which  were  spread  far  and  wide  as  well  as  from  Jews, 
appeared  on  this  occasion  before  the  throne.  Nothing  can  be  more  nat- 
nraL  Christianity  was  everywhere  suffering  persecution  at  this  time, 
both  from  Pagans  and  Jews.  When  therefore  the  angel  seals  the  ser- 
vants of  God  in  thebr  foreheads,  thus  giving  them  a  safeguard  and  a 
passport,  all  the  martyrs  in  heaven  sympathize  with  this  affecting  trans- 
action, and  unite  in  the  expression  of  their  joy  and  thanksgiving.  One 
spirit  actuates  them  alL    '^hej  see  their  brethren  in  Judea  to  be  the 
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fim  who  were  made  secare  fnmi  the  penecating  power;  for  dieir  siif- 
feringg  had  preceded  those  of  others,  and  had  also  been  much  the  mofii 
protracted.     God  is  now  thanked  and  praised  for  this  interpositioD  of  his 
great  mercy.     From  whatever  quarter  the  martyrs  oome,  by  whomsoever 
their  blood  was  shed,  the  same  splendid  robes  are  given  them,  and  tliej 
carry  palm-branches  in  their  hands,  (so  did  the  victors  in  the  athletic  con- 
tests of  Greece  and  Bome),  as  the  emblem  of  their  having  overcome  the 
world,  and  continued  steadfast  even  to  the  end.  By  mentioning  the  great 
number  here  concerned  in  this  act  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  the  writer 
enhances  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  scene,  and  discloses  the  sym- 
pathy which  the  saints  in  heaven  have  with  the  prosperity  of  the  church 
on  earth.     Another  object  also  is  answered.    In  6:  6 — 11  it  is  sud,  that 
the  number  *of  martyrs  must  be  still  more  augmented,  before  the  consum- 
mation of  punishment  will  arrive.  Here  we  see  that  the  number  has  been 
augmenting ;  more  of  thb  augmentation  is  also  disclosed  in  the  seqneL 

(10)  And  thej  cry  with  a  loud  voice,  Mying :  Salvation  to  our  God  who  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb. 

JStorr^Qici,  deliverance,  viz.  from  the  dangers  then  impending.  It  has 
reference  here,  to  the  sealing  of  the  servants  of  God  in  their  foreheads, 
and  of  course  to  the  safety  that  was  thus  assured  to  them.  The  dan- 
gers were  so  great,  that  nothing  but  the  special  favour  and  protection  of 
God  could  save  the  righteous  from  being  destroyed.  Comp.  in  19: 1  a 
similar  sentiment,  after  escape  from  the  destruction  of  Babylon. — 0€^ 
Hcu  oQpicpf  where,  as  in  nearly  all  other  cases,  the  same  action,  or  at  least 
a  conjoint  action,  is  ascribed  to  God  and  the  Lamb,  viz.  the  deliverance 
of  the  righteous  from  the  power  of  their  enemies. 

The  sympathy  of  all  the  martyrs  in  heaven  with  what  the  church  in 
Judea  is  doing  and  suffering,  is  so  perfectly  natural  that  no  explanation 
is  needed.  Nor  does  the  sentiment  that  is  subjoined  require  much  ex- 
planation, when  it  represents  all  the  heavenly  world  as  participating  in 
the  sympathies  and  hopes  of  those  who  are  sealed,  and  in  thanksgiving 
to  God  who  has  laid  a  foundation  for  these  hopes.     So  the  context 

i 

(11)  And  all  the  angels  stood  around  the  throne  and  the  elders  and  the  four 

living  creatares,  and  they  fell  upon  their  faces  before  the  throne,  and  worshipfied 
God; 

'Eoti^Ksaap,  third  pers.  plur.  of  Pluperf.  from  latrifu.  The  more  usual 
form  of  the  tense  ending  in  third  plur.  is — €aap  instead  of  the  normal 
— eiaap.  As  the  Perf.  here  has  the  sense  of  the  Present,  (Kiihn.  §  203. 
5),  so  the  Pluperf.  has  the  meaning  of  the  Imperf. ;  see  on  the  farmf 
Kiihn.  §  175. 5. — Kvxhp  tov  &Qiwv  xoi  twp  nQBa^vti^mf  x.  r.  L  makes 
it  sufficiently  plain  in  the  Greek,  that  the  angels  are  here  represented 
«g  standing  in  the  omter  circle  of  all  these ;  while  the  English  versioD, 
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MftI  to  )mre  the  point  chibifHiSy  sapplies  the  pr^w«itm  aftonCy  More  tke 
^wofds  «U(er»  and  ^vt'ii^  creaturea*  The  martyrs  are  doubiless  to  be  re- 
garded as  here  aaaociated  with  the  elders ;  for  so  v.  9  dearly  shows, 
which  represeats  them  as  standing  iwamop  rw  ^kQorov  xai  ivfimo¥  tw 
a^u9v.  I  have  before  called  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  faot, 
Ifaat  to  the  redeemed  in  heaven  is  givea  precedence  of  rank  before  the 
ministering  angeb  in  general,  comp.  1  Cor.  6:  3. 

(12)  Saying:  Amen!  BIp8smg,and  glory, and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiTmg, and 
honour,  and  power,  and  might,  be  unto  our  God  forever  and  ever ! 

The  same  doxology  for  substance  occurs,  as  we  have  seen,  in  5:  12 ; 
see  the  notes  there.  But  the  order  of  the  words  is  different  here ;  and 
nXovjor  there  is  exchanged  here  for  evxctQiariaf  L  e.  ^lanlagimng. 
There  the  ascription  is  to  the  Lamb,  here  it  is  to  our  God.  The  same  praise 
is  of  course  rendered  to  both.  In  respect  to  the  univenality  of  those  wlio 
render  it,  the  passage  in  5:  11  is  the  most  emphatic  and  aU-coiiq>rising. 

(13)  Then  one  of  the  elders  accosted  me,  saying:  Those,  who  are  clothed  with 
white  robes — who  are  thoy  ?     And  whence  did  they  come? 

Kai,  in  this  book,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  manner  of  transitions. 
Here  the  transition  is  so  great,  that  then  is  more  appropriate  than  and 
in  English. — JfTrexQi&t] .  .  .  Xeymv  fioi  =  "n^sxi  nj? ,  whicli  is  frequent 
in  Hebrew.  The  verb  im  often  means  to  commetice  an  address,  Gres. 
Lex.  ns^  No.  2 ;  and  the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  dnoxQtrofjicu  in 
the  N.  Testament.  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  here. — Elg  ix  .  »  . 
see  on  this  idiom  in  6:  1. 

The  object  of  the  questions  here,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  is  to 
bring  more  distinctly  into  view  the  character  and  state  of  the  martyrs  in 
heaven.  The  writer  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  the  passage  !n 
Zech.  4:  4,  5 ;  which  will  be  easily  understood  by  a  comparison.  But 
here,  the  manner  of  the  question — as  it  proceeds  from  one  of  the  elders 
— is  more  striking  and  peculiar. 

(14)  And  1  said  to  him :  My  lord,  thoa  knowest.  And  he  said  to  me  :  These 
are  they  who  come  out  of  great  tribnlation,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and 
cleansed  them  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

KvQii  fiov,  my  lord;  in  our  English  version.  Sir,  Rightly  as  to 
sense ;  for  such  is  our  usual  mode  of  address.  But  the  Hebrew  mode 
was  '^aiM  SB  xvQii  fiov.  My  sir,  our  idiom  does  not  permit  My  lord  is 
merely  a  respectful  mode  of  address,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Hebrew ;  al« 
though  it  might  be  used  in  a  sense  higher  than  simply  this ;  but  thea 
the  Hebrews  said  "^aHs,  and  not  w». 

2iv  oldai,\  i.  e.  I  am  unable  to  answer  the  question,  but  thou  canst 
easily  answer  it.  The  modesty  and  respect  of  the  seer,  in  this  case^ 
are  rendered  very  palpable. — T^g  ^Xixpamg  fuyah^g^  the  yreat  affiictiany 
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L  e^  peneoatMA  «vBn  unto  death.— 'KiriUitrar,  have  woikadj  refen  to 
tc^Atfe  robes  with  which  thej  were  clothed. — ^EXevnawa^^  lit  Aoiw  i 
tpAito  ;  bat  this  primary  meaning  is  iDOongruous  here.     To  make  wksUe 
bj  washing  in  blood  is  an  inooasiatent  expression.     Of  course  the  ae- 
oondary  sense  of  the  verb,  viz.  to  deofuey  to  punfyy  (from  the  well 
known  rite  of  cleansing  things  by  blood  under  the  ancient  ritual),  is  tbe 
only  proper  meaning  to  be  assigned  to  ihv%avc»  here.     The  meaniiig 
is,  that  Uie  Lamb  has  redeemed  them  by  his  blood,  and  thus  oonfetrod 
on  them  the  honour  of  being  clothed  in  white.     On  the  use  of  the  Aor. 
in  these  two  cases,  instead  of  the  Perf.  (which  might  have  been  used), 
see  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  136.  5.  3,  and  comp.  §  136.  3.  Note  2. 

(15)  Because  of  this  they  are  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and 
night  in  his  temple ;  and  he  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne  will  spread  his  tent  over 
them. 

The  redeemed  are  made  kingt  andprieets  to  God,  1:  6.     Hence,  like 

the  priests  of  old,  they  serve  him  in  his  temple  day  and  nighty  L  e.  with- 
out cessation. — ^xt^eiaei  in  avro/ig,  English  venion,  shall  dwell  amanff 
them.  But  this  would  be  in  avroi^.  The  Ace.  here  with  ini  must  de- 
jiote  one  of  two  things,  viz.  either,  (a)  That  the  glory  of  God,  the 
Shechinah,  unrv^  nin:^ ,  should  rest  on  them  or  over  them^  as  over  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  and  over  the  tabernacle  of  old ;  see  Ex.  40:  34  seq. 
Num.  9:  15 — 23;  or  (b)  That  he  will  erect  his  tent  over  them,  i.  e. 
receive  them  into  intimate  connection  and  union  with  him,  and  afibrd 
them  his  protection.  That  axt^voo)  may  mean  to  furnish  with  a  teniy 
etc.,  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  the  verb ;  for  verbs  of  this  class  often 
havtf  a  like  meaning ;  e.  g.  ffteqiai^otaf  to  furnish  vrith  a  crown,  TttBQo^^ 
to  furnish  with  wings,  etc.  Either  of  the  above  meanings  is  good ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  latter ;  comp.  Is.  4:  5,  6.  Ps.  27:  5.  121:  5, 
6.  Is.  49:  10. 

(16)  They  shall  hanger  no  more,  neither  shall  they  thirst  any  more,  neither 
shall  the  sun  fall  upon  them,  nor  any  scorching  heat 

Oi  .  . .  iu  and  aids  .  . .  hi,  no  more  or  never  . . .  never,  is  a  miode  of 
negation  so  often  repeated  in  the  Apocalypse  (comp.  18:  22,  23),  that 
it  is  somewhat  peculiar  to  this  book,  in  respect  to  frequency,  although  it 
is  in  itself  good  Greek ;  see  Luke  20:  40.  Matt  5:  13.  John  14:  30. 
Gal.  4:  7.  Heb.  8:  12.  BuUm.  §  149.  voc  iu. 

*0  ijhog  here  designates  what  we  call  the  stroke  of  the  <un,  L  e.  an 
excessive  solar  heat  which  creates  a  raging  thirst  and  fever. — Iliif  xav- 
fia  is  generic  and  includes  all  kinds  of  heat,  that  of  the  night  as  well  as 
that  of  the  day.  The  original  idea,  however,  in  Is.  49: 10,  which  seems 
to  be  here  alluded  to,  is  a  little  different ;  "  ^o  sun  nor  ini^  shall  smile 
them"    The  wcnrd  n'l^  means  mtro^,  i.  e.  that  appearance  of  water, 
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^rHdi  18  oecanoaed  by  heat  that  makes  ^bt  TBpour  exhale  flnom  the 
sandy  desert^  and  which  often  misleads  and  destroys  the  unwary  travel- 
ler by  its  deeeptive  appearance.  Whether  the  writer  intended  to  ex- 
press this  by  ftavfUL  here,  may  possibly  be  doabtfuL  I  have  followed 
the  most  single  meaning  of  the  Gr^k,  in  the  explanation  above ;  but 
as  the  Septui^int,  in  Is.  49:  10,  have  rendered  y^^  by  nav<mv  «-  the 
Siroooo,  there  cannot  be  much  objection  to  the  idea,  that  John  may 
bave  intended  to  express  the  same  meaning  by  xavfia.  It  4s  at  least 
▼ery  descriptive,  and  sufficiently  appropriate. 

(17)  For  the  Lftoib  who  is  in  the  mtdat  of  the  throne  ahall  lead  them,  and  he 
yKnil  gaide  them  to  ibantains  of  lirin^  water,  and  God  will  wipe  away  every  tear 
from  their  eyes. 

^9a  fiiaop  is  a  phrase  of  some  difficulty.  Passow  gives  to  dvd  with 
the  Ace,  the  same  meaning  that  ip  has  with  the  Dat ;  e.  g.  dpet  atoiia  »> 
iif  azifiau ;  and  there  are  many  cases  where  this  may  be  correct  Bat 
in  the  case  before  us,  there  may  be  doubt  whether  such  a  sense  is  ad- 
missible. The  Lamb  is  still  standing  between  the  throne  and  the  elders  ; 
of  course  he  was  now,  while  the  speaker  was  contemplating  him,  not 
seated  on  the  throne.  In  Mark  7:  31,  we  have  uvd  fiiaop  t<ov  o^tW 
^hxanoXeta^f  L  e.  aver  against  the  limits  of  DecapoHs ;  for  Decapolis 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  of  Gralilee,  and  the  journey  of  Jesus 
from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  the  sea  of  Galilee  (as  here  assert- 
ed), could  not  possibly  be  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of  Decapolis, 
as  our  English  version  has  it  lAvd  iiiaov  here  may  have  a  meaning 
different  from  the  iv  (Jiea^  in  Bev.  4:  6.  5:  6 ;  for  in  the  passage  before 
OS,  it  may  mean  the  same  as  ivfinwv  rov  ^qopov,  except  that  it  implies 
a  station  opposite  or  aver  against  the  middle  of  the  throne,  i.  e.  directly 
in  front  of  it  If  however  the  writer  be  regarded  as  here  declaring,  not 
what  the  stadon  of  the  Lamb  was  at  that  moment,  but  what  station  be- 
longed of  right  to  him,  then  we  may  translate :  in  the  midst,  as  I  have 
done  in  the  version  above. 

Iloifiavetj  here  not  to  feed,  for  the  imagery  is  not  simply  that  of  a 
shepherd  feeding  his  £ock,  although  it  is  borrowed  from  that  source. 
The  last  part  of  the  verse  shows  that  another  sense  of  Tioifiavai  is  re- 
quired here,  viz.  that  of  leading,  guiding,  as  a  shepherd  does  his  flock, 
or  as.  a  eonductor  leads  a  caravan  through  the  desert  where  the  mirage 
is.  This  is  shown  by  the  next  clause,  which  signifies  as  much  as  to  say : 
*  He  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  misled  and  deceived  by  the  Tvo  or  xavfia, 
so  as  to  perish  with  thirst,  but  will  safely  guide  them  to  fount£uns  o^ 
living  water.' — ^oDfjg  is  used  as  an  adjective  qualifying  miydg  vddnap, 
and  as  such  is  placed  between  the  preposition  and  the  principal  noun. 

'BiaXeAfm  i  {^sog  n.  t.  L  shows,  that  the  metaphor  of  a  i^^herd  and 
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hifl  Jicek  is  noi  intended  to  be  oontumed  bere^  To  wipe  awmtf  iearm  ia 
an  aetion  appropriately  having  reference  to  human  beingB  as  socb.  Xlie 
meaning  of  Uie  expression  is  obvious :  '  Grod  will  assuage  every  sorrow, 
and  alleviate  every  suffering.  Complete  protection  and  defence^  witii 
the  supply  of  every  want  and  a  removal  of  every  woe — shall  be  afibrd*- 
ed  to  all  faithful  f^^owers  of  the  Lamb.' 


THE  TRUMPETS:  CHAP.  VUL  Seq. 

[The  serraoU  of  Ood  beiiijr  now  seoare  ag&inst  impending  deslruetion,  all 
things  appear  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  ezecation  of  justice  apon  the  persecutors 
of  the  church.  One  seal,  and  one  only,  remains  yet  to  be  broken,  of  the  volume 
in  which  their  destinj  is  inscribed;  and  it  seems  as  if  this  must  introduce  the  con- 
summation. It  is  evident  that  such  is  represented  to  be  the  impression  on  the 
great  multitude  who  encircle  the  throne  of  God.  They  stand  in  silent  and  awful 
expectation  of  the  sequel  which  must  take  place,  when  that  seal  is  broken.  Bat 
the  Lord  is  'slow  to  anger  and  of  great  mercy,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  repent  and  be  saved.'  *•  Judgment  is  his  strange  work  ;*  and 
delay  does  not  prove  that  any  uncertainty  attends  the  final  event.  Besides ;  it 
had  already  been  declared  (6:  11),  that  tome  delay  would  take  place,  until  more 
martyrdoms  should  be  accomplished.  Here  then  the  writer  introduces  various 
circumstances  by  which  this  is  aptly  brought  about.  The  breaking  of  the  last 
seal,  instead  of  presenting  a  single  symbol  of  a  single  event,  is  followed  by  a  new 
series  of  events  which  is  disparted  into  scnen  gradations  or  stages  of  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  these  are  presented  ss  becoming  gradually  more  and  more  annoying 
and  destructive  to  the  enemies  of  the  church.  Trumpets^  the  usual  emblems  of 
war  and  bloodshed,  are  chosen  as  emblems  of  the  series  of  judgments  now  to  be 
inflicted.  The  first  four  trumpets  afiect  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  rivers  with  the 
springs,  and  the  heavens.  The  remaining  three  indicate  judgments  that  fall  more 
immediately  upon  men. 

The  present  chapter  comprises  the  first  four  trumpets;  and  the  evils  which 
they  introduce  occur  in  the  order  already  named,  fiut  before  any  of  the  trum- 
pets are  sounded,  symbols  are  presented  in  heaven  of  the  judgments  about  to  take 
place.  The  supplication  of  the  saints  for  the  relief  of  the  church  comes  up  be- 
fore God,  along  ^ith  the  incense  which  is  presented  before  his  throne  ;  and  the 
answer  that  will  be  made  to  these  supplications  is  symbolized  by  the  action  of  an 
angel,  who  casts  fire  down  upon  the  earth,  which  calls  forth  thunder,  lightning, 
and  earthquake,  all  indicative  of  future  destruction  to  the  enemies  of  the  church. 

Such  is  the  picture  before  us,  and  such  the  plan  of  the  writer  by  which  giadual 
approach  is  made  to  the  final  catastrophe.  Placed  in  this  simple  light,  tliere  is 
nothing  here  which  does  not  become  intelligible  and  significant.  Indeed  the  gen- 
eral design  is  sufficiently  plain  to  any  intelligent  reader,  who  consider^  well  the 
great  outlines  of  the  author's  plan.] 

(1)  And  when  he  opened  the  seventh  seal,  there  was  silence  in  heaven  about 
half  an  hour. 

The  reasoa  of  thk  attitude  of  the  Goelicolae  has  been  stated  above. 
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But  to  make  iias  idlenee — ^which  is  merely  ihe  expression  of  deep 
and  fearfbl  sympathy  with  the  expected  sequel-^a  fulfilment  of  all 
which  the  breaking  of  the  seventh  seal  indicates,  and  then  to  separate 
the  seven  trumpets  fixMn  this  seal  entirely,  as  Yitringa  and  others  have 
done,  seems  to  be  wholly  overlooking  the  nature  of  the  writer^s  plan. 
But  to  go  even  farther  still,  and  make  silence,  in  such  circumstances,  to 
indicate  millennial  rest  and  peace,  seems  quite  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
credibility.  Yet  Yitringa  (pp.  319  seq.)  has  done  this ;  and  Beda  and 
others  have  supposed  this  silence  to  indicate  the  rest  of  the  church  after 
the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  (Yitrmga  ut  supra,  p.  326).  How  caa 
the  silence  of  half  an  hour  appropriately  indicate  the  lan^  rut  of  the 
MilkDnium  ?  Yitringa  answers  this  qnesti<m  by  remai^ng,  that '  half 
an  hour  seemed  to  John  a  very  long  time,  when  waiting  for  a  catastro- 
phe.' But  even  if  there  were  any  good  ground  for  such  a  remark,  a 
method  of  exegesis  which  breaks  up  or  confuses  the  regularity  of  plan 
and  development  in  the  writer's  £pope6,  is  wholly  inadmissible. 

(2)  And  I  saw  the  seven  angels  who  stand  before  God ;  and  seven  trumpets 
were  given  to  them. 

The  writer  does  not  say  merely  seven  angels,  but  rovg  mra  ayyi- 
lot^,  THE  seven  angels.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Rev.  1:  4,  with  the 
notes  and  Excursus,  for  the  illustration  of  this  passage.  The  seven 
presence -angels  are  doubtless  denoted  here.  Whether  this  number  was 
borrowed,  as  has  been  aflBlrmed,  from  the  seven  counsellors  of  the  Per- 
sian king,  (Ez.  7:  14),  or  from  other  sources,  it  matters  not ;  comp. 
Tobit  12:  15.  It  is  at  all  events  an  ancient  mode  of  designating  the 
number ;  and  that  it  was  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Jews,  ap- 
pears from  the  passage  in  Tobit  to  which  reference  is  made. 

Seven  trumpetSy  because  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet  is  the  usual  sig- 
nal of  battle  and  of  slaughter.  By  whom  these  trumpets  were  given  to 
the  angels,  is  not  said.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  particularize  in 
such  cases,  in  a  composition  like  the  present.  Of  course  they  were 
given  by  the  direction  of  Him  who  sat  upon  the  throne. 

(3)  And  another  angel  came  and  stood  by  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer  ; 
and  there  was  given  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  place  it,  with  the  prayers 
of  all  the  saints,  apon  the  golden  altar  that  was  before  the  throne. 

'Eara&rjj placed himselff  used  like  the  middle  voice;  Buttm.  §  136. 
— ^i^avfoTov,  Mt  frankincense^  the  same  as  h^apog,  and  named  from 
mount  /jcbanonj  where  the  tree  grows  which  produces  the  gum.  Here, 
however,  the  word  plainly  means  the  pan  or  small  vessel  in  which  the 
incense  was  placed  and  burned,  L  e.  a  censer.  The  usual  appropriate 
name  for  such  a  vessel  was  h^avatgie  ;  see  in  Phryn.  sub  verbo,  ed. 
Lobeck. — Jw0ji,piU  or  placef  like  inj;  and  thus  often  in  the  N*  Tes- 
tament 
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The  aatufe  of  the  representalion  auppoBes  a  ten^e  m.  heaveQ,  Hke 
that  on  earth,  in  which  God  dwells,  and  where  he  is  worshipped,  as  in 
his  earthly  temple,  bj  offeriDg  incense  before  him. — Tcug  n^wswxais 
ttSp  ayiaop  nanmp  presents  some  difficulty,  at  first.  But  in  Rev.  5:  8, 
the  twentj-foar  elders  are  represented  as  <<  each  lumng  goldm  bowla 
filled  with  incense,  wkich  am  the  praters  of  the  saiifa$y"  L  e.  jdainly, 
which  symbolize  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  Thus  is  it  with  the  angel 
here.  The  incense  is  the  symbol  of  prayers  which  ascend  to  God  and 
find  acceptance.  So  fs.  141:  2,  <<  Let  my  prayer  be .  set  forth  before 
thee  as  incense."  The  sweet  savour  of  the  incense  is  in<McatiTe  of  its 
being  grat^al  or  acceptable ;  see  Gen.  8:  21.  At  the  temple^  the  mol- 
titude  of  worshippers  were  accustomed  to  prapy  while  incense  was  bam- 
ed ;  Luke  1:  10.  The  Dat  taig  n^aevxoug  x.  r.  1, 1  regard  as  a  Dat. 
indicating  the  manner  or  the  circumstances  in  which  the  incense  is  pre- 
sented. It  is  accompanied  by  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  It  goes  up 
before  God,  bearing  along  with  it  on  its  fragrant  clouds  (so  to  ^>eak) 
the  prayers  of  persecuted  Christians.  It  is  the  angel-intercessor  who 
presents  these ;  see  Exc.  I.  Good  Angels,  No.  6.  No  serious  difficulty 
exists,  when  the  passage  is  viewed  in  this  light 

Ewald  understands  the  Dat.  ngoaevxalg  to  be  here  a  Dativus  commodi. 
This  would  vary  the  shade  of  the  meaning,  but  not  the  substance.  As 
he  paraphrases  it  the  sentiment  would  run  thus:  'Much  incense  is 
placed  on  the  altar,  to  aid  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints,  L  e.  to  render 
them  more  acceptable  to  God.'  On  the  whole  I  prefer  the  other  inter- 
pretation as  agreeing  best  with  Rev.  5:  8.  The  Exc.  named  above  will 
show  the  reader  how  common  the  idea  of  angd4nterces$ors  was  among 
the  Jews,  who  were  supposed  by  them  to  present  the  prayers  of  the 
pious  to  Grod. 

(4)  And  the  smoke  of  the  incenae,  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  went  np  fh>ni 
the  hand  of  the  angel  before  God. 

The  angel  is  supposed  to  take  his  stand  by  the  altar  of  incense,  and 
to  set  down  his  censer  upon  it,  but  still  to  keep  hold  of  the  vessel  with 
his  hand,  while  the  fire,  which  is  put  to  the  contents  of  the  censer, 
sends  up  volumes  of  sweet  vapour  or  smoke /rom  the  hand  of  the  angel 
thus  continuing  his  hold  upon  the  censer. 

Having  completed  the  symbol  of  the  intercession,  the  author  now 
proceeds  to  exhibit  another  symbol,  indicative  of  the  consequences 
which  would  follow. 

(5)  And  the  angel  took  the  censer  and  filled  it  from  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  he 
cast  [the  fire]  upon  the  earth ;  and  there  were  load  thonders,  and  lightnings,  and 
earthquake. 

£!hiip^  used  aa  Aorist ;  see,  on  this  use,  the  remarks  under  5:  7. 
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Tlie  model  of  llus  symbol  is  in  Ezek.  10:  2  seq. ;  where,  however,  the 
fire  18  taken  from  between  the  chenibim  under  the  throne,  and  scattered 
over  the  dtj  of  Jerusalem,  as  an  emblem  of  its  destruction.  So  here ; 
the  fire  from  the  altar,  cast  down  upon  the.  earth,  of  course  indicates 
that  the  land  on  which  it  falls  is  to  be  consumed  or  destroyed.  The 
additbnal  symbols  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  earthquake,  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  symbolical  transaction.  The 
prayers  of  the  saints  are  accepted ;  consequently  the  power  of  persecu- 
tors is  about  to  come  to  an  end.— ^qpoorai  xcu  ^govraiy  see  on  4:  5. 

(6)  And  the  ■even  angels,  who  had  the  seVen  trumpetii,  made  themselves  ready 
that  they  might  sound  [them]. 

'Hroifiaaap  iaviws,  i.  e.  assumed  the  attitude  of  readiness  to  blow 
the  trumpet — "ha  cakniGcaai.  ^^^  aahtil^Hv ;  see  Gramm.  §  162.  3. 
Note  2.  The  Aor.  form  here  used  belongs  to  the  later  Greek;  old 
Aor.  Subj.  aahtiy^ijo. 

After  the  indications  thus  ^ven,  as'  to  what  the  will  of  Heaven  was 
in  respect  to  persecutors,  no  further  delay  was  to  be  expected.  All  is 
now  ready  for  the  commencement  of  final  action. 

(7)  And  the  first  [angel]  sounded,  and  there  was  hail  and  fire  mingled  with 
blood,  and  they  were  cast  upon  the  earth  ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  earth  was 
burned  up,  and  the  third  part  of  the  trees  was  burned  up,  and  all  the  green  grass 
was  burned  up.  ' 

The  passage  of  the  O.  Testament  which  closely  resembles  this,  is  in 
Ex.  9:  22—25,  comp.  Ps.  78:  47,  48.  In  Ex.  9:  24  it  is  said,  that 
^  fire  was  mingled  with  the  hail."  But  here  "  the  hail  and  fire  are 
mingled  with  blood."  By  Uood  we  must  naturally  understand,  in  this 
case,  a  shower  of  coloured  rain,  i.  e.  rain  of  rubedinous  aspect ;  an  oc- 
currence which  is  known  sometimes  to  take  place,  and  which,  like  fall- 
ing stars,  eclipses,  etc.,  was  viewed  with  terror  by  the  ancients,  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  blood  to  be  shed.  The  neut«  plur. 
fUfityiMva  follows  (as  often  in  such  cases)  the  gender  of  the  nearest 
noun,  ftvQ ;  the  sing,  number  could  not  be  used  here,  because  the  parti- 
ciple refers  both  to  x^c^^^  and  ftvg. — 'E^Xi^Oij^  i.  e.  the  mixture,  fMfuy- 
fisvoj  was  cast  upon  the  earth ;  or  i^li^d^rj  may  be  connected  in  syntax 
with  the  nearest  of  the  two  nouns,  nvg ;  as  is  often  the  case,  even  when 
the  verb  relates  to  two  or  more  subjects,  while,  in  respect  to  form  or 
number,  it  conforms  only  to  the  last  of  the  two. 

To  jgirov  .  .  .  xarexdrij  evidently  a  definite  quantity  for  a  considera- 
ble one.  The  use  of  this  namber  (a  third)  is  very  frequent  in  the 
Apocalypse ;  see  in  vs.  8 — 12,  also  9: 15,  18.  12:  4.  But  such  a  usage 
is  not  new.  The  model  is  in  Ezek.  5:  2,  12.  So  in  Zech.  13:  8,  9. 
The  same  usage  is  common  in  the  Rabbinic  writings.     The  hmii  and 
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trees  are  here  mentioned  as  being  destroyed  bj  the  hail  and  fife,  joat  as 
in  Ex.  9:  25. 

(8)  And  the  second  angel  sounded,  and  as  it  were  a  great  mountain  burning 
with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea ;  and  a  third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood. 

The  image  here  is  that  of  a  volcanic  mountain  cast  into  the  ocean,  hj 
which  the  waters  are  discoloured,  or  turned  red.  The  original  of  this 
picture  in  the  main  is  in  Ex.  7:  20 — 25.  But  the  image  of  the  huniing 
mountain  is  new,  and  appropriate  to  John. 

(9)  And  a  third  part  of  the  creatures  in  the  sea,  which  have  life,  perished;  and 
a  third  part  of  the  siiips  were  destroyed. 

Comp.  Ex.  7:  21  for  the  first  part  of  this  verse. — Ta  ixorta  here  is 
the  neuter  plural  Nom.  agreeing  with  xtiaiiaTfov  Gren.  pliu-al.  Such  a 
construction  in  sl participial  clause  is  quite  common ;  see  Gramm.  §  72. 1. 

To  TQtTov  7(av  nkoioiv  di€(p&uQt]<jay,  Here  the  third  pers.  plur.  of 
the  verb  is  employed,  because  tQirov  is  a  generic  noun.  This  imagery 
is  peculiar  to  John,  and  is  not  found  in  Ex.  7:  20 — 25. — A  third  part  ia 
designated,  in  this  case,  with  the  same  meaning  as  before.  The  whole 
symbol  imports,  that  destruction  awaits  the  persecutors  of  the  church, 
on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the  land. 

(10)  And  the  third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  from  heaven  &  great  star, 
burning  like  a  lamp;  and  it  fell  upon  a  third  part  of  the  rivera,  and  apoa  the 
fountains  of  the  waters. 

The  image  of  falling  stars  we  have  already  found,  in  6:  13.  These 
were  apparently  smaller  bodies  than  the  burning  mountain,  and  so  might 
fall  into  rivers  and  fountains.  That  the  writer  had  a  comet  here  in 
view,  as  Eichhom  and  Heinrichs  suppose,  does  not  seem  to  be  proba- 
ble. The  image  is  taken  from  the  blazing  meteors,  wliich  often  appear 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  which  do  actually  fall  upon  the  earth.  But  the 
mischief  which  the  star  occasions,  in  this  case,  is  an  idea  that  is  purely 
poetic 

(11)  And  the  name  of  the  star  is  called  Wormwood;  and  a  third  part  of  the  wa- 
ters become  wormwood,  and  many  men  died  by  reason  of  the  waters,  becanae 
they  were  bitter. 

The  poisonous  quality  ascribed  to  the  star  in  this  case,  seems  to  re- 
sult from  a  designed  analogy  to  the  effects  of  the  second  trumpet,  where 
the  waters  are  turned  to  blood.  Here  the  quality  of  the  waters  into 
which  the  star  falls,  becomes  such  as  is  found  at  times  in  the  desert  and 
morasses,  of  which  unwary  and  thirsty  travellers  sometimes  drink  so  as 
to  bring  on  dangerous  diseases.  How  one  star  could  affect  so  many 
rivers  and  fountains,  it  would  hardly  belong  even  to  the  rhetorician  to 
inquire ;  for  in  such  a  poetic  representation  as  this,  a  liberty  of  such  a 
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\  18  aoihiB^  fltmage.  EndeaUj  the  antlMr  supposes  the  star  to 
have  faHen  apon  the  sources  of  springs  and  rivers. 

*0  i\fH9&0€  is  anomalous  in  respect  to  gender,  for  in  common  Greek 
usage  it  is  feminine.  But  as  the  herb  aiiiii^ow  is  not  here  meant,  but  a 
stoTj  it  is  probable  that  the  change  of  gender  is  a  matter  of  design. 
Moreover  it  is  not  very  common  to  put  the  article  before  the  noun  which 
follows  a  verb  of  naming ;  but  still,  this  usage  is  sometimes  followed 
even  in  the  classics,  as  well  as  in  this  book ;  see  Gramm.  §  89.  7.  The 
Hebrew  word  njjb  (Prov.  5:  4)  is  rendered  d^}iv&iov  by  Aquila ;  and 
the  poisonous  effects  of  this  herb  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Jer.  9:  15. 
23:  15.  Lam.  3:  15,  19.  Deut.  29:  18.  Heb.  12:  15.  See  also  in  Ex. 
15:  23,  where  the  waters  of  Marah  (bitterness)  are  represented  as  not 
being  drinkable.  Of  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  axpiv^og  here  named, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  is,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  the 
author  viewed  the  subject  in  this  light. 

The  destruction  of  men  commences  with  this  third  trumpet ;  but  only 
in  a  moderate  degree.  Only  one  third  part  of  the  rivers  and  fountains 
are  poisoned  by  the  star ;  and  only  noXkoi  tcSr  dv&Qoi7ia)Vf  who  drank 
of  these,  are  destroyed,  i.  e.  as  we  say,  mant/  persons,  a  considerable 
number,  perished. 

(19)  And  the  fourth  angel  lounded,  and  a  third  part  of  the  ann,  and  a  third 
part  of  the  moon,  and  a  third  part  of  the  stars,  was  smitten,  in  order  that  a  third 
part  of  them  might  be  darkened,  and  the  day  might  not  shine  as  to  a  third  part 
thereof,  and  the  night  likewise. 

The  original  of  this  picture  may  be  found  in  Ex.  10:  21 — 23.  But 
here  are  special  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  author  only.  A 
third  part  of  all  the  luminaries  being  eclipsed,  a  gloomy  and  ominous 
light  would  of  course  be  diffused  over  the  earth,  which  would  fill  the  in- 
habitants with  consternation ;  as  eclipses  always  did  in  former  times, 
whether  partial  or  total  The  idea  is  not,  that  one  third  part  of  the 
time  or  length  of  the  day,  etc,  was  totally  dark — ^bot  that  the  lumina- 
ries by  day  and  night  were  shorn  of  one  third  part  of  their  usual  splen- 
dour ;  although,  at  first  view,  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  would  seem  to 
intimate  the  former  meaning. 

'H  ^fU(^  ...  TO  tQizw  avT^g^  L  e.  as  to  a  third  part  of  its  accustom- 
ed light  To  rqit09  avT^g  is  epexegetical,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  in 
the  Ace.  abs.  adverinaL — Kai  ^  w^  ofioimg,  i.  e.  xcu  ^  n/^  [/i^  fpatpj^  ti 
tQitOT  avrijg]  ofiomg,  the  phrase  being  brachylogical  or  elliptic  The 
meaning  is,  that  the  moon  and  stars,  which  give  light  by  night,  were 
deprived  of  one  third  part  of  it,  in  like  manner  as  the  sun,  so  that  the 
night  had  but  two  thirds  of  its  usual  light. 

Thus  are  com[46ted  the  four  preparatory  symbols,  which  annoy  smA 
terrify  men,  rather  than  destroy  tbem  to  any  great  extent    But  the 
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exeentaoa  of  dime  jastiee  it  now  to  oonunence,  wkh  deeper  tooee  of  in- 
dignation and  scourges  more  highly  lifted  np.  Tet  bef(M«  this  is  doae, 
a  herald,  fl  jing  through  mid-air,  makes  a  solemn  proclamatioii  to  tlie 
world  of  that  which  is  about  to  take  place. 

(13)  And  I  looked,  and  I  heard  an  eagle,  flying  in  mid-air,  saying  with  a  looci 
voice  :  Woe  !  woe  !  woe  !  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  land,  by  reason  of  the  remaio- 
iiig  sounds  of  the  trumpet  of  the  three  angels  who  are  yet  to  sound. 

'Ei^og^  used  as  a  pronoun  indefinite ;  see  on  ilg  under  5:  5. — Jterov, 
an  eagle.  But  does  this  mean  merely  the  bird  itself?  Or  does  the  au- 
thor intend  to  signify,  that  an  angel,  moving  as  swiftly  as  an  eagle, 
flies,  or  with  wings  like  an  eagle's,  passes,  through  the  air  ?  The  lat- 
ter, I  doubt  not ;  for  the  writer  immediately  says :  Xtyavxog  qaairq  fityd- 
Atf  X.  r.  L  This  would  be  incongruous,  in  case  we  consider  asjov  as  a 
mere  bird.  In  Is.  21:  8,  the  watchman  cries  out  ii^^i^,  i.  e.  of  a  lionf 
for  it  is  the  Ace.  of  manner,  quasi  lion-wise.  Here  the  angel,  furnished 
with  eagle-wings^  (the  swiftest  and  most  powerful  of  all  wings),  moves 
through  mid-air  solemnly  to  proclaim  the  approaching  catastrophe,  so 
as  to  inspire  terror,  and  give  warning  to  all. — MsaovQav^fiati,  usually 
the  meridian,  but  here  plainly  the  mid-air.  OvQai^og,  like  b^^^ ,  fre- 
quently means  the  air,  i.  e.  the  space  between  the  sky  and  the  earth. 
Borne  aloft,  then,  midway  between  earth  and  sky,  this  heavenly  mes- 
senger proclaims  to  the  world  the  approaching  doom  of  persecutors. 


FIRST  WOE-TRUMPET:  CHAP.  IX.  1—12. 

[The  three  remaining  trumpets  are  usually  designated  by  the  name  of  the  vjoe-' 
trumpets,  in  reference  to  the  proclamation  of  woes,  as  mentioned  in  8:  13.  The 
nature  of  the^rsC  tooe  may  be  explained  in  a  few  words. 

In  the  eastern  world,  over  most  of  the  conn  tries  of  hither  Asia,  the  appearaaoe 
<^  iocasts  in  great  numbers  was  with  good  reason  djreaded  as  a  great  calamity. 
Drought,  famine,  and  pestilence,  were  the  usual  accompaniments.  Drought 
fiivoured  the  multiplication  and  progress  of  the  locusts ;  famine  was  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  their  destroying  all  yegetation  ;  and  pestilence  was  bred  by 
the  destruction  (sooner  or  later)  of  unnumbered  multitudes  of  these  rapacious  and 
fetid  animals.  A  most  vivid  and  glowing,  as  well  as  sublime,  description  of  an 
invasion  by  locusts,  is  given  by  Joel  in  chap.  ii.  His  excited  imagination  views 
them  as  advancing  like  a  mighty  overwhelming  army,  covering  every  part  of  the 
land,  thrusting  themselves  into  every  habitation,  and  spreading  destruction  on 
every  side.  Their  noise  is  like  that  of  chariots  upon  the  mountain  tops;  all  faces 
turn  pale ;  the  earth  quakes  before  them ;  the  sun  and  moon  are  darkened ;  the 
■tars  withdraw  their  light;  the  Almighty  God  marches  at  the  head  of  this  his 
•onatfess  host,  clothed  with  terror;  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  his  judgment  is 
eome.  The  gtrden  of  Eden  is  before  this  army  ts  they  advance,  and  behmd 
them  a  desolate  wilderness. 
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VUmj  tmiU  of  tUs  vivid  pieUin  by  Joel,  are  Umaeftrred  to  the  deeoriptioa  sow 
before  ui.  Tet  Uiere  is  nothing  that  borders  on  mere  imitation  in  our  aothor. 
Besides  a  re^rd  to  tbe  representation  of  Joel,  it  is  mafiifest  that  John's  mind  is 
also  affected  by  a  view  of  the  ninth  plague  of  Egypt,  i.  e.  the  plague  of  the  locusts, 
as  exhibited  in  Ex.  iO:  12—15.  But  there,  as  well  as  id  the  prophet  Joel,  tho 
looiists  are  presented  in  their  appropriate  and  natural  eharaotex,  viz.,  as  consuoiP 
ers  or  destroyers  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth.  But  this  is  not  their 
office  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  writer  had  already  (6:  5 — 7)  introduced /amins  as 
one  of  the  judgments  which  is  connected  with  the  breaking  of  the  third  seal. 
His  present  object  is,  to  designate  the  punishment  more  immediately  inflicted 
vpon  the  jMrsens  of  men. 

In  aoeordaooe  with  this  design,  the  locusts  are  not  commissioned  against  the 
trees  and  herbage  (9:  4),  but  to  injure  those  **  who  have  not  the  seal  of  God  upon 
their  foreheads.*'  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  they  are  furnished  with 
teeth  like  those  of  a  lion  (v.  8),  and  with  a  sting  in  their  tails  like  that  of  a 
scorpion  (v.  10).  In  this  respect,  therefore,  they  are  peculiar  to  our  author,  and 
entirely  a  conception  of  his  own ;  although  many  traits  of  the  picture  resemble 
those  found  in  the  descriptions  of  locusts  exhibited  by  other  wrilera.  Tet,  lest 
the  final  catastrophe  should  be  hastened  faster  than  tbe  plan  of  the  writer  admits, 
the  wounds  which  they  inflict  are  not  mortal,  (for  how  then  should  any  escape 
with  life .')  but  only  painful  in  the  extreme,  occasioning  agony  like  that  which  a 
scorpion  inflicts  when  he  strikes  a  man,  v.  5. 

To  make  the  description  more  terrific,  these  new  and  unheard  of  armies  of  lo- 
easts  are  not  the  ofikpring  of  those  which  are  produced  in  the  itatural  course  of 
things,  but  tbey  come  from  tbe  principal  source  and  seat  of  all  that  is  evil  and 
abominable  and  dreadful — from  the  bottomless  pit  or  abyss^  where  Satan  and  evil 
spirits  reign.  That  horrid  place  is  fraught  with  all  that  can  hart  or  destroy  men ; 
and  when  once  it  is  unlocked,  there  issues  from  it,  in  one  form  or  another,  numstra 
ingejUia,  matefiea^  to  plague  and  to  lay  waste  the  earth.  In  the  present  case, 
Apollyon  himself,  i.  e.  '\S'^'2^  or  tkt  Destroyer^  leads  on  and  directs  the  hosts  of 
tormentors,  commissioned  against  tlie  enemies  of  the  church.  Their  commisaioii, 
however,  is  but  for  a  short  time.  As  common  locusts  perform  their  work  of  de» 
•traction  in  about  five  months,  and  then  die  off  or  remove,  so,  in  order  that  some 
general  analogy  may  be  presented,  the  author  limits  the  time  of  the  locusts,  which 
issue  from  the  abyss,  to  the  same  period.  The  number  of  months  need  not  be  Utt" 
rally  understood  ;  it  should  be  taken  in  a  symbolical  sense ;  and  as  meaning  but 
a  comparatively  short  period.  The  shape  of  the  sentiment  seems  to  be  plainly 
thus  :  *  As  the  natural  locusts  commit  their  ravages  only  for  five  months,  so  the 
ravages  of  these  symbolical  ones  wiU  be  only  for  a  short  period.* 

One  other  remark  is  proper.  As  the  author  has  here  plainly  gone  out  of  the 
world  of  nature  into  that  of  imagination,  in  order  to  obtain  materials  wherewith 
be  may  draw  his  picture,  so  we  are  not  to  tax  him  with  ineangruities  or  iRonjfres- 
iHeSy  because  he  does  not  confine  himself  within  the  bonnds  of  natural  verisimili- 
tude.  Beings  purely  imaginary  in  some  respects  he  means  to  present;  beings 
endowed  with  powers  unknown  in  the  natural  world  his  imagination  forms ;  and 
to  compare  the  progeny  thus  ushered  into  symbolical  existence  with  simple  and 
mere  natural  objects,  would  tie  most  evidently  to  do  him  injustice.  That  he 
should  make  his  own  picture  consistent  with  itself,  and  even  preserve  natural  ve- 
risimilttude  where  he  can  do  so  without  marring  his  own  paitieular  design,  is  an 
that  we  ean  reasonably  demand  of  hin  m  a  eaee  of  this  natuiv.  And  this  demand 
tehMmetaadi 
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AUowisf,  now,  Uwt  the  geneml  r'tew  here  taifcen  of  the  pitgne  of  the  leeMteis 
eorrect,  it  follows  that  til  attempts  historicallj  to  apply  this  part  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  the  ZB0Uots  in  Judea,  as  £ichhorn,  Heinriehs,  and  some  others  have 
done,  are  quite  out  of  place.  They  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  Sicarii  in  Jose- 
phns,  Bell.  Jod.  II.  17.  IV.  7.  V.  2,  in  eonfirmation  of  their  yiews.  Bat  one  eir> 
miniBtance  alone  is  enongrh  to  remoye  all  probability  from  their  uterpretation ; 
which  is,  that  the  locusts  are  not  commissioned  to  killj  but  only  to  plague  men. 
Did  not  that  band  of  Assassins,  the  Zealots,  kill  men  as  well  as  plague  tbera  ? 
Was  not  death  the  osual  consequence  oi  provoking  their  enmity  ?  Besides,  who 
eonld  expect,  after  all  which  has  of  late  been  done  to  cast  light  on  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  apocalyptic  symbols,  to  find  such  writers  as  Eichbom,  Herder,  and 
Heinriehs,  making  each  a  specific  and  individual  historioal  appUcatioD  of  it  ? 
The  case  before  us  is  one  which  is  specially  fitted,  to  show  the  inoongruity  of  such 
a  method  of  exegesis.] 

(I)  And  the  fifth  angel  sounded,  and  f  saw  a  star  fallen  from  heaven  to  the 
earth ;  and  there  was  given  to  him  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit. 

To  call  an  aogel  a  star^  is  not  oew,  nor  without  precedent ;  altfaoa^^ 
we  find  the  like  appellation,  when  given  to  rational  beings,  commonly 
in  the  plural  number,  or  at  least  nsed  as  a  noun  of  multitude.  In  Job 
38:  7,  the  angels  are  called  the  morning  stars  ;  and  often  in  the  O.  Tes- 
tament, the  phrase  host  ofheaven^  Q?^^  ^nsc,  means  the  anffels,  as  in 
1  K.  22: 19.  2  Cbron.  18: 18.  Ps.  148:  2.  Josh.  6:  14;  and  often  it  al- 
so means  the  stars.  Is.  84:  4  40:  26.  45: 12.  Jer.  33:  22.  These  pas- 
sages show,  that  these  two  verj  different  classes  of  beings  were  still  oe- 
casionally  designated  by  the  same  name.  Not  improbably  this  origi- 
nated in  part  from  the  supposition,  that  the  stars  had  their  appropriate 
guardiainHmgelSi  so  that  the  same  name  might,  as  in  many  similar  cases, 
stand  for  both.  So  the  matter  seems  to  be  considered  and  treated  in  the 
book  of  Enoch ;  which  in  18:  16,  says :  ^  The  stars  which  roll  Oyer  fire, 
are  those  which  transgressed  the  commandment  of  God  ...  for  they 
came  not  in  their  proper  season."  The  like  also  in  chap.  21:  3 — 6.  85: 
1 — 87:  5.  89:  32,  33.  All  these  passages,  taken  as  a  whole,  make  the 
usage  in  question  quite  dear.  By  a  figure  similar  to  this  in  Bev.  4: 5, 
the  presence-angels  are  called  burning  lamps  ;  and  in  Is.  6:  2,  the  ti'^fi'^to 
probably  have  their  name  from  tiy^ ,  ardere,  and  so  D*^&'nto  means  ardrni" 
tes  or  lucerUes,  In  all  these  cases  one  simple  idea  lies  at  the  basis,  viz., 
that  of  splendour^  resplendence.  But  the  epithet  stars  is  the  noblest  and 
most  significant  of  all. 

That  star  means  angeH,  in  the  text  before  us,  is  sufficiently  plain  from 
the  sequel :  The  hey  of  the  bottomless  pit  was  given  to  kirn  ;  surely  not 
to  a  literal  star,  for  this  would  be  such  an  incongruity  as  cannot  well  be 
imagined,  and  certainly  not  to  be  charged  upon  John,  so  long  as  any 
other  rational  exegesis  is  practicable. 

Kksi^f  he^y  the  ensign  of  power  in  eases  like  that  in  Rev*  3:  7 ;  bol 
here,  a  kind  of  literal  sense  is  appropriate.  '  The  abyss  ia  feguditd  tm 
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IcHskod  op)  in  order  to  prevent  its  contents  from  emerging  md  destzo]^ 
ing  the  eartlL  Its  mouth  is  here  supposed  to  be  narrow,  Hke  that  of  a 
well  or  cbtem ;  and  then  it  is  «lso  dk»ed  by  a  curb  and  door  (after  the 
same  similitude),  to  which  a  lock  making  it  secore  is  attached.  The 
»Bgd  n^  descends  as  the  minister  of  divine  justice,  is  commissioned  to 
vaiotk  or  open  the  month  of  the  great  abyss,  in  order  that  the  ensuing 
plague  migfat  come  forth,  and  overspread  ihe  land.  Like  images  in  re- 
spect to  the  condition  of  Sheol  may  be  found  in  Ps.  30: 10  (9).  Is.  14 
15.  Is.  5:  14,  and  in  Enoch  54: 12.  As-  to  the  doors  or  gtMUi  of  the 
wider-world,  comp.  Ps.  9:  13.    Is.  38:  10.    Matt  16:  18.    Rev.  20: 

Tov  q^^ixtog,  pit,  wM,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  what  has  already 
been  said  respecting  the  entrance  to  the  great  abyss  or  under-world, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  narrow,  and  to  torminato,  at  ihe  entrance  into 
the  npper^world,  by  a  door  or  gate8.-^Tijg  a^vccw,  i.  e.  t^^  d^vaaov 
X^s^aSt  for  the  word  a^aog  is  an  adjective  in  itself.  However,  it  is 
here  and  elsewhere  employed  as  a  noun.  It  means  bottomless,  or  wiH^ 
out  bottom,  i.  e.  that  which  is  so  deep  that  it  cannot  be  sounded  or  mea- 
sured, extending  downwards  indefinitely  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

From  this  dreary  region,  the  place  to  which  evil  spirits  are  sometimes 
s^it,  when  they  are  confined  and  subjected  to  any  special  punishment, 
(Bevi  20: 1 — 3.  Luke  8:  31.  2  Pet.  2:  4),  the  plague  of  the  locusts  is- 
sues. And  certainly  all  this  is  very  appropriate  to  the  writer's  purpose. 
The  dread  of  such  a  plague,  issuing  from  such  a  place,  must  naturally  be 
supposed  to  be  very  great. 

(2)  And  he  opened  the  bottomless  pit ;  and  there  went  ap  a  smoke  from  the 
pit,  like  the  smoke  of  a  ^preat  furnace,  and  the  sun  was  darkened,  and  the  air,  by 
the  smoke  of  the  pit. 

Kanvog  dvi^rf.  The  popular  ideas  of  Hades  or  the  great  Abyss  were 
perhaps  formed  from,  or  at  least  produced  by,  well  known  facts  respect- 
ing volcanoes,  which  throw  up  an  immense  mass  of  fire  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  for  such  facts  must  have  been  well  known  all  around  the 
Mediterranean,  where  was  an  Etna  and  a  Vesuvius,  and  in  more  ancient 
times,  not  improbably  many  smaller  volcanoes.  It  does  not  contradict 
this  idea,  that  the  under-world  was  also  conceived  of  as  being  a  place  of 
extreme  darkness ;  e.  g.  Job  lO.  21,  22,  where  this  is  stated  with  great 
force ;  Ps.  88:  12.  So  fwneus  Acheron,  in  YaL  Place  4.  595.  Sheol 
was  conceived  of  as  being  immense  in  its  extent,  and  having,  like  many 
caves  in  the  earth  into  which  men  can  enter,  various  sinuosities  and 
apartments  branching  off,  into  which  the  fires  in  another  and  diff^ent 
place  oonld  not  throw  their  gleams.  Besides,  here  was  confined  the  dark 
ooDglomerated  smoke  that  issued  from  the  fire,  and  which  would  con- 
tribute apdi  to  attgment  tha  general  ^iocm;  comp.  Bev.  14: 11,  ^  The 
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r  ciibsaT  toniMiiti  Meenddlh  up  farefer  wad  evw,**  L  e.  tbe  i 
wIiicIl  txvmeiits  them,  or  which  arises  from  their  tonnentiBg  fire,  is  si- 
ways  ascending,  or  is  never  disoootinued.  But  in  this  under-worid,  ths 
condition  of  all  was  not  supposed  to  be  the  same*  In  some  respects,  in- 
deed, ^ere  was  not  even  a  resemblance.  In  a  world  so  immense,  there 
was  naturally  supposed  to  be  room  for  a  great  diversity  of  sitoatioB. 
That  part  of  the  under-woiid,  however,  where  Satan  and  his  coadjntoa 
dwelt,  or  at  least  where  they  were  occasionally  confined,  was  a  mixlors 
of  darkness  and  smoke  and  fires  that  were  in  a  measure  occult  for  want 
of  access  to  the  air ;  and  consequently  the  idea  of  the  afivacog  in  which 
Satan  dwelt,  is  one  fraught  with  terror  and  disgust. 

I  have  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  explanation  of  this,  because 
Bochart  (Hieroz.  II.  p.  495)  explains  the  smoke  in  this  case,  by  a  refer- 
ence  to  the  fires  which  the  husbandmen  kindle  in  order  to  destroy  the 
locusts ;  and  Eichhom,  by  a  reference  to  the  clouds  of  locusts  so  dense 
and  large,  that  they  cut  off  the  light  of  the  sun,  like  the  thickest  smoke 
in  the  atmosphere.  Both  explanations  seem  to  me  quite  inept ;  they 
are  in  fact  incongruous  with  the  representation  of  the  author. 

That  the  sua  and  air  were  darkened^  is  a  natural  consequence  of  sock 
a  volume  of  smoke  as  is  here  described. 

(3)  And  from  the  smoke  issued  forth  locasta  upon  the  earth,  and  power  was 
given  to  them,  as  the  scorpions  of  the  earth  have  power. 

Here  the  locusts  are  presented,  not  as  causing  the  smoke  or  darkness, 
as  Eicbhorn  supposes,  but  as  issuing  from  the  smoke.  Having  dwelt  in 
it  while  in  the  abyss,  they  come  forth  along  with  it  from  the  mouth  of 
the  pit ;  a  spectacle  truly  of  horror,  and  more  especially  so,  as  they  are 
not  locusts  of  the  ordinary  kind,  which  have  little  or  no  power  to  harm 
men,  but  are  armed  with  stings  like  those  of  scorpions ;  for  this  is  meant 
by  saying,  that  they  have  power  like  that  of  scorpions,  comp.  vs.  4,  5.  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  locusts  often  appear  in  the  oriental  regions,  in  such 
numbers  as  to  darken  the  air,  and  cut  off  the  light  of  the  sun ;  comp. 
Ex.  10:  15.  Joel  2:  2,  10 ;  yet  such  is  not  the  nature  of  the  representa- 
tion here. 

Ol  axoQTtioi  riji;  yijg,  land-scorpions^  so  named  here,  in  distinction 
from  the  so-called  sea-scorpions,  described  by  Bochart,  Hieroz.  IL  p.  635. 

(4)  And  it  was  said  to  them,  that  they  should  not  hurt  the  grass  of  the  earth, 
nor  any  green  herb,  nor  anj  tree,  bat  the  men  who  have  not  the  seal  of  God  apon 
their  foreheads. 

Common  locusts  destroy  every  kind  of  vegetation ;  and  with  this  their 
power  of  active  injury  ceases.  Grass,  trees,  and  every  species  of  {^ant^ 
fall  before  them,  i.  e.  they  are  stripped  of  every  leaf  and  bud,  and  often 
even  decorticated*    But  these  locusts  ftom  the  bottomless  pil»  a  yefg 
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M^  utti  ifii^iifcSoy,  ate  designed  to  aocoiaplieh  an  olDJeet  whoUj  difiei^ 
eat.  PaBsiag  by  the  natival  producdoas  of  the  earth,  their  appropriate 
fcod,  hnaaii  beings  beoome  the  objects  of  their  attadc. 

After  «  ft^  the  verb  ddiK^a^at  mast  be  m^itall/  supplied — thsj^ 
Mktmld  net  hurt  the  grcusy  etc^  bui  [should  injure]  men^  etc.  This  idiom 
in  respect  to  at  fc^  is  quite  common  in  the  N.  Testament ;  e.  g.  in  Luke 
4c  26>  $i  fi^  [e;r»r€/i9^]  slg  ^OQinta ;  4:  27,  si  ^  [axa^o^ur^]  A'es* 
per.  John  17:  12,  ei  ^  [curoiibro]  o  viog  j^g  annXBtag.  And  so  often- 
times al.  loc 

(5)  And  it  was  given  to  them,  that  thej  should  not  kill  them,  but  that  the j 
should  be  tormented  five  months ;  and  their  torment  was  like  the  torment  of  ft 
■eorpion  when  he  striketh  &  man. 

In  what  way  this  injury  was  to  be  inflicted,  is  not  here  said ;  but  it 
may  be  found  in  v.  10  below — iiovaw  ovgag  6[iotag  axoQmotg.  Even 
ttie  woands  of  scorpions  are  not  usually  fatal,  unless  they  are  neglected ; 
but  the  poison  is  so  acrid,  that  it  occasions  great  agony.  Like  to  this 
are  the  images  of  the  hornet,  the  bee,  and  the  wasp,  in  the  O.  Testap 
ment ;  e.  g.  Dent  7:  20.  Ex.  28:  28.  Joshua  24:  12.  Deut  1:  44.  Ps. 
118:  12.  Nor  is  the  scarptan^  as  the  symbol  of  atrocious  and  merciless 
men,  a  new  image ;  see  Ezek.  2:  6 ;  comp.  Bochart,  Hieroz.  II.  pp. 
632 — 645. — /Tottcri^  may  gtrike,  in  reference  to  the  vehement  thrust  of 
tiie  scorpion's  tail,  when  it  inserts  its  sting. 

Mijifag  nine.  The  usual  time  of  locusts  is  from  May  to  September 
lodiisiTely  »■  five  months.  Here  the  natural  traits  of  the  locusts'  hi»- 
tory  are  preserved.  The  meaning  must  be,  a  short  period.  As  to  the 
designation  o£  fioe  months,  rather  than  of  any  other  small  number,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  it  is  a  period  which  is  doubtless  chosen  in  reference 
to  the  usual  period  of  the  locusts*  depredations. 

(6)  In  those  dajs  men  shall  seek  death,  and  shall  not  find  it,  yea  they  shall 
long  to  die,  but  death  shall  flee  from  them. 

As  to  the  fact,  that  distress  or  agony  may  be  such,  that  death  will  be 
earnestly  desired,  it  is  a  matter  of  almost  every  day's  experience ; 
comp,  Jer.  8:  3,  and  Job  7:  16.  10:  1.  Rev.  6:  16,  17.  This  verse  sets 
forth  the  Baaanaiwg  in  a  very  vivid  manner,  and  shows  how  exceed- 
ingly intense  it  was. 

The  use  of  the  Fut  tense  in  this  verse,  is  rather  striking.  Why 
does  the  writer  here  go  into  the  future,  when  he  represents  all  as  pass* 
ing  under  his  own  eye  while  in  vision  or  ecstasy  ?  One  reason  may  be, 
the  length  of  the  period  which  here  intervenes  between  the  commence- 
ment and  completion  of  this  woe,  i.  e.  five  months.  It  is  certain  however, 
that  there  are  in  this  book,  as  is  common  everywhere  in  Hebrew  poetry, 
changes  of  tense  without  any  other  apparent  ground  than  for  the  sake 
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af  TMietf •      Tiief  nn^  be  the  rwilt  of  a  nataral  indiaiitinn  te  Ae 
Hebrew  usage ;  comp.  Bev.  chap,  xyiii,  wbeie  the  different  classes  of 
mournera  over  the  flame  event,  yis.  the  fell  of  Babylon^  make  aae  pf  the 
Fut  tensO)  y.  9  ;  of  the  Pres.  tense,  ▼.  11 ;  aad  of  the  Praeteiite,  ▼• 
17 ;  and  the  like  of  this  may  be  foond  elsewhere.    But  in  the  present 
case,  what  is  now  described  is  future  to  what  has  just  been  described; 
and  besides  this,  what  would  be  often  done,  on  a  condition  mentioned,  is 
here  set  forth.     The  Fut  is  in  place.— <f»ev|erai,  Fut  Mdd.  used  as  a 
Fut  Active ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  a  large  part  of  the  more 
usual  irregular  verbs,  such  as  eifu,  XafA^cu^m,  yiyrfi<JKC9,  ^«^<tx<o»  joiipa), 
^ovjMxCfii)  /c^UuO)  and  many  others ;  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  60.  5.  Note. 

In  xoi  im&v(i.,  xm  may  be  rendered  as  intensive,  £ot  such  is  the  sentir 
ment ;  the  last  xai  means  aiul  yet  or  hut, 

(7)  And  the  formi  of  the  locuits  were  like  to  horaei  ready  fi»r  war ;  and  ob 
their  heads,  as  it  were  crowns  like  to  gold ;  and  their  faces  like  the  fitces  of  mda. 

'Ofiouofiaray  like  the  Hebrew  n^Q'n  in  Ezek.  1: 16,  26,  stands  hoe 
in  the  sense  of  formae,  9pecie$,  and  denotes  a  farm  or  Ukenest  which  is 
to  be  compared  with  some  other  form  in  order  fully  to  perceive  its  true 
nature.  As  to  the  resemblance  of  the  locusts  in  itself  considered,  thete 
might  easily  be  made  out  several  traits.  The  galloping  motion  of  the 
locust  is  one;  the  ricttu  capitis  is  another;  the  rapid  movement  is  an* 
other ;  the  noise  made  in  eatii^  their  food  is  another ;  see  Boehart, 
EQeroz.  II.  p.  474  seq.  Oedmann,  SammL  zur  Naturkunde,  Faacie. 
n.  pp.  76—149.  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie,  L  p.  277.  Jod  has  pny 
sented  the  same  image  and  comparison,  in  2:  4.  In  each  of  the  three 
clauses  in  this,  verse,  the  verb  of  existence  is  implied. 

Crowns  like  to  gold  probably  means  the  hams  (antlers,  feelers)  of  the 
locust,  tipped  with  yellow,  i.  e.  with  a  golden  colour ;  and  these  are 
in  all  probability  here  called  crowns^  to  show  that  they  are  emblems 
of  victorious  and  irresistible  march.  See  their  march  fully  described  in 
Joel  2:  7 — 9.  Eichhom  and  Heinrichs  find  helmets  in  these  golden 
crowns.  But  the  explanation  just  given  is  adopted  by  Ewald,  and  it 
seems  most  natural  and  congruous.  In  Rev.  13:  1,  the  crowns  are  rep- 
resented as  on  the  ends  of  the  ten  horns.     So  probably  here. 

nQocoana  av^Qtintov  must  of  course  be  limited  to  some  particular 
features  only.  The  formation  and  prominence  of  the  eyes  and  of  the 
forehead  have  resemblance  to  those  of  men.  I  apprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  writer  to  be,  that  they  wore  the  aspect,  in  their  Qje&  and  faces, 
of  trueulent  and  ruthless  soldiers  in  battle. 
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(H)  And  the  J  iiad  hut  like  the  hftir  of  womea,  and  tbetr  teeth  were  like  these 
of  lions. 

There  are  a  great  many  species  of  locusts,  and  some  of  them  are 
hairj.  So  Jer.  51:  27,  ^W  pb; ,  the  locust  brittling  vnth  hair.  £icb- 
horn  sajs :  '<  Coma  deest  in  yens  locustis ;"  in  which,  as  the  passage 
JQst  quoted  shows,  he  was  much  mistaken.  Of  coarse  John  would 
here  choose  that  species  of  locust  for  comparison,  which  was  of  the 
most  atrocious  aspect. — 'Qg  rqi%ag  ywoixmv,  refers  of  course  to  the 
abundance^  not  to  the  quality,  of  their  hair. 

^flg  Xiiftwf  iiaav  finds  its  model  in  Joel  1:  6,  where  the  same  com- 
parison  b  repeated  twice.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  teeth  are  such  at 
are  adapted  to  bite  and  wound  in  a  very  effectual  manner ;  for  such 
are  the  teeth  of  a  lion. 

(9)  And  the  J  had  breaat-plates  like  iron  breast-plates;  and  the  noiae  of  their 
wings  was  Kke  the  noise  of  raony  chariots  of  horses  rushing  into  bsttle. 

The  hreastt-phUes  are  to  be  referred  here  to  the  hard  and  firm  cuticle 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  locust,  which  serves  as  a  shield  while  it  moves 
among  th^  thomj  and  forzj  vegetation ;  armavit  naiura  eutem,  Claa* 
£an,  83.  2,  8. — The  noise  of  the  locusts  when  they  move,  is  spoken  of 
by  almost  all  travellers.    Joel  has  magnificently  described  it,  2:  4,  5. 

^tcanj  agfidtiov  . .  .  etg  mkefiov.  The  succession  of  Genitives  here 
aomewhat  embarrasses  the  reader.  We  may  render  aQfidtap  Inrtfop,  by 
harse<hariot8 ;  for  these  are  distinguished  from  chariots  drawn  by 
males,  or  othfiv  beasts  of  burden ;  and  whether  we  take  aQfiitrnv  or 
Inntap  as  an  adjective,  matters  not  as  to  the  substance  of  the  sense ; 
for  horse-eharicts  and  chariots  of  horses^  i.  e.  drawn  by  horses,  are  the 
tame.  Ewald  thinks  Innviv  spurious,  because  he  finds  difficulty  in 
making  out  an  appropriate  sense  from  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  m^ 
however,  to  labour  under  any  serious  difficulty.  There  is  stiU  another 
way  of  construing  the  sentence :  Like  the  noise  of  chariots,  while  many 
horses  rush  into  the  battle ;  thus  making  the  last  clause  a  Gen.  absolute. 
Bat  the  use  of  the  Gren.  absolute  in  this  book,  is  scarcely  to  be  found ; 
and  if  adopted  here,  would  not  give  any  very  tolerable  sense.  There 
might  be  horses  rushing  to  battle  without  any  chariots,  i.  e.  cavalry  such 
as  is  usual.  The  real  idea  of  the  author  is  not  obscure ;  and  it  is  given, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  translation  above. 

Locusts,  while  they  are  young,  fiy  but  short  distances  at  a  time,  like 
our  grass-hoppers ;  but  when  fully  grown,  they  will  sustain  a  fiight  of 
some  considerable  distance.  Their  wings  make  a  shrill  tinkling  noise ; 
and  since  the  air  is  sometimes  filled  with  thesd  animals  so  thickly  that  day 
is  turned  into  night,  (which  is  really  th^je  case),  the  descriptions  in  John 
and  in  Joel  appear  veiy  appropriate  and  striking. 
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(10)  And  they  have  teik  like  peorp'tont ;  and  etingt  wefe  im  their  tails  ;  and 
they  had  power  to  hurt  men  five  months. 

Here,  in  the  hat  part  of  this  particular  deseriptioii  of  the  loeosts,  Is 
developed  the  secret  of  their  power  to  injure  meO)  already  adverted  to 
but  not  described  in  v.  5  above.  In  this  particular  tfaej  difier  from 
natural  locusts,  and  disclose  their  origin  from  the  bottomless  pit.  The 
writer  does  not  tell  us,  on  what  thej  are  supposed  iofeed;  for  as  ihej 
are  the  progeny  of  the  Abjss,  thej  do  not  need  the  food  of  natural 
locusts.  This  verse  is  a  resumption  of  the  action  of  the  piece  as  de- 
veloped in  V.  5,  which  had  been  suspended  a  while  for  the  sake  of  de- 
scribing the  extraordinary  nature  of  these  locusts.  The  reader  will 
note  the  historic  Pres.  in  exovatp,  and  then  the  change  into  i^r.  See 
Gramm.  §  136.  1.  b.  Note.    As  to  five  months,  see  on  v.  5. 

(11)  And  they  have  over  them  a  king,  the  angel  of  the  bottoniSeas  pit;  his 
name  in  Hebrew  is  Jibaddim^  and  in  Greek  he  hath  the  name  ^poltytm. 

The  angel  ofUte  hottOTnless  pit  would  seem  here  to  mean  Sammael, 
L  e.  the  chief  of  the  evil  angels.  Abaddon  lit  degtrvciion  ;  but  Jbere  it 
means  the  deitroyer^  (abstract  being  put  for  concrete),  which  in  this  case 
is  an  appropriate  name.  In  Greek,  Apdlyon  corresponds  and  is  eqpiiv- 
alent  Abaddon  is  also  a  name  sometimes  given  to  Sheol ;  e.  g.  in 
Prov.  15: 11.  Job.  26:  6.  The  Hebrews  seem  to  have  denoted  bj  it 
the  lowest  receeees  of  the  pit  or  great  abyss ;  and  so  the  Babbins  em- 
ployed the  word.  In  Joel,  the  Almighty  God  himself  leads  on  his 
great  army  (2: 11) ;  but  here  the  king  of  the  abyss  is  the  a|^)oiated 
head.  The  work  is  so  appropriate  to  an  evil  angel,  as  well  as  the 
phoe  from  which  the  army  comes,  that  a  nveviM  aina^a^w  seems 
iBost  probably  to  be  here  designated  as  the  leader,  rather  than  any  <m6 
qf  the  good  angels. 

(12)  The  first  woe  is  past;  behold !  there  come  yet  two  woes  hereailer. 

Lit.  the  one  woe,  etc ;  but  our  idiom  does  not  well  admit  such  a  ver- 
sion here.  As  to  the  speaker  in  this  verse,  the  words  are  those  of  the 
seer,  and  not  of  the  angel,  and  are  designed  to  give  distinct  notice  of 
the  progress  of  the  catastrophe  towards  completion.  Ovai  an  inde- 
dinable  interjection,  here  employed  as  a  noun  sing,  feminine,  as  the 
article  shows.— "E^^^oi^ra*,  are  coming,  and  so  (often)  the  Pres.  is  used 
in  a  Fut  sense ;  see  Gramm.  §  166. 1.  c. 
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SECOND  WOE-TRUMPET:   CHAP.  IX.  la-XL  19. 

[The  Biztk  trumpet,  or  steond  woe-tmmp^  in  introductory  of  several  important 
oecarreneea.  That  whtefa  immediately  concerns  the  progress  of  the  catastrophe 
is  first  related.  This  is,  the  irruption  of  an  overwhelming  army  of  horsemen,  un* 
der  the  guidance  of  evil  demons,  whose  appropriate  work  is  destmctron.  Not 
oaly  are  the  riders  engaged  in  the  work  of  destroying,  but  the  horses  themselves 
mre  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature,  that  they  breatlie  out  slaughter  on  every 
aide.  Fire  and  brimstone  and  smoke  issue  from  their  month ;  and  like  the  lo- 
easts,  they  are  formed  with  tails  which  annoy  with  deadly  violence. 

This  is  the  most  remote  of  all  the  symbols  which  the  author  has  employed,  from 
tbe  real  objects  of  the  natural  world.  Indeed,  tlie  taste  of  the  occidental  world 
can  with  difficulty  accommodate  itself  to  the  relish  of  such  imagery ;  so  distant  if 
it  from  the  bounds  of  natural  probability.  Yet  we  know  well  that  the  oriental 
world  delights  in  tmagery  of  this  nature  ;  as  the  fictions  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
Hindustan,  respecting  good  and  evil  Genii,  abundantly  testify.  In  making  up 
CNir  aesthetical  judgment,  then,  respecting  such  a  scene  as  that  now  before  us, 
we  must  transport  ourselves  into  the  eastern  world,  and  judge  from  the  feelings, 
▼iews,  and  taste  there  predominant.  There  is  not  elsewhere,  in  all  the  Scrip- 
tures, anything  in  the  way>)f  symbol  which  borders  so  near  upon  what  we  usually 
deem  eicessrre  and  unnatural,  (except  perhaps  a  part  of  Ezek.  i.),  as  the  army  of 
horsemen  from  the  Euphrates.  Even  the  numJber  savours  of  hyperbole ;  for  it  is 
jio  less  than  200,000,000.  Such  a  stete  of  the  case,  then,  puts  it  out  of  all  ques* 
tion  whether  we  are  to  find  here  the  mere  prototypes  of  what  is  to  be  Uierally 
verified,  or  actually  to  take  place  as  a  matter  of  fact.  A  simple  statement  of  what 
is  actually  said  by  the  author,  renders  all  argument  unnecessary  to  show,  that  we 
ean  rationally  suppose  nothing  more  than  mere  symbol  of  overwhelming  force  to 
be  presented  here. 

'  But  why  is  this  army  brought  from  the  region,  of  tke  Euphrates  f  It  was  the 
IZDiitafi  power,  which  was  to  lay  waste  the  land  of  Judea,  and  which  indeed  was 
already  attacking  it  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  Why  then  does  not  the 
writer  bring  his  army  of  horsemen  from  the  fVest,  and  not  from  the  East  ?' 

For  two  reasons,  1  would  reply,  he  omite  doing  this ;  at  least,  so  the  case  pre- 
sents itself  to  my  mind.  (1)  The  principal  enemies  and  oppressors  of  the  Jews, 
from  time  immemorial,  had  ever  been  irom  the  east.  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Sy- 
ria, had  all  overrun  and  laid  waste  Judea,  and  carried  away  great  multitudes  of 
captives.  The  east,  moreover,  abounded  in  cavalry;  and  this  kind  of  troops  were 
always  the  most  harassing  and  destructive  in  overrunning  a  country.  For  this 
reason  we  may  suppose  the  author  to  lay  the  scene  of  assembling  his  army  of  . 
horsemen  in  the  east.  (2)  It  was  to  be  calculated  upon,  and  was  matter  of  actual 
occurrence,  that  when  Judea  was  attacked  by  the  Itomans,  the  latter  would  draw 
their  supplies  of  troops  from  the  neighbouring  oriental  countries  under  their  sway. 
Thus  Titus,  when  left  by  Vespasian  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Judea,  drew 
troops  from  Syria  and  from  the  Euphrates ;  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  V.  1.  5,  6.  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  at  this  time  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  extended  to  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

Ewald  supposes  the  Parthinns  to  be  meant  by  the  horsemen,  in  this  case ;  and 
that  the  object  attadied  was  the  heathen  of  Rome  and  elsewhere.    But  this  con- 
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fbonds  the  first  catastrophe  with  the  seeond ;  and  it  wonld  lepreeeot  the  writer  i* 
■topping^  short,  when  on  the  Tery  Jiniah  of  his  first  catastrophe,  and  changing  en- 
tireij  the  whole  scene  of  action,  without  gifing  any  notice  to  the  reader.  There 
is  something  so  improbable  in  aJl  this,  that  it  needs  Teiy  eegeni  lewoos  to  render 
it  credible.  There  is,  indeed,  one  circumstance  here,  which  seems  to  plead  for 
Mich  a  construction.  This  is  the  continued  i^oUury  of  those  who  soiriTe  the  at- 
tack of  the  horsemen ;  which  seems  to  be  exhibited  in  T/flO.  Bat  as  a  UUfml  sense 
of  this  passage  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  ;  and  since  the  admission  of  Gen- 
tiUs  as  the  victims  of  the  invading  army,  wonld  make  sooh  entire  eenfosion  ha 
the  author's  plan,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  Ewald  has  given  a  correct  view 
of  the  general  design  of  the  passage.  Something  more  will  be  said  in  relation  i» 
this  subject,  in  the  commentary  which  follows. 

The  account  of  the  horsemen  being  concluded,  the  writer  next  introduces  two 
t^isodeM,  before  he  advances  to  the  consummation  of  the  catastrophe.  The  lint 
is  in  chap,  x,  where  an  angel  appears,  and  makes  proclamation  in  the  moat  solemn 
manner  of  the  speedily  approaching  consummation.  The  great  importance  of  the 
event  about  to  take  place,  seems  to  be  the  occasion  of  such  an  interposition  on 
the  part  of  the  angel.  At  the  same  time,  another  purpose  is  answered  by  il. 
John  was  now  brought  near  the  end  of  his  vision,  in  respect  to  the  book  of  aevea 
seals.  These  seals  had  not  only  been  all  broken,  but  the  seven  parts  or  succes- 
sive series,  into  which  the  last  seal  is  divided,  are  now  completed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  only  the  final  one.  The  first  vision  or  catastrophe,  therefore,  most  of 
coarse  be  very  near  its  close.  But  still,  the  work  of  the  seer  is  not  completed. 
Other  visions  besides  this  are  to  be  presented ;  other  discloaores  are  to  be  made* 
As  he  has  seen  depicted,  in  lively  representations,  the  impending  fate  of  persecu* 
ting  Judeuj  so  he  must  also  see  that  of  the  persecuting  kmttktn  nations.  Accord- 
ingly the  angel  who  proclaims  the  completion  of  the  first  catastrophe,  gives  to 
John  a  book  in  which  is  inscribed  the  destinies  of  the  heathen,  or  the  progress 
and  consummation  of  the  second  catastrophe.  With  this  book  he  receives  the  in- 
telligence also,  that  lie  must  prophesy  still  fiirther  **  respecting  people  and  nataoon 
and  tongues  and  many  kings,"  10: 11.  This  corresponds  so  well  with  chap,  xii— 
xix,  that  1  do  not  see  any  good  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  words  just  repeated  have 
respect  to  tlie  contents  of  those  chapters. 

The  seer  having  been  thus  prepared  still  to  continue  his  work  after  the  first 
part  of  his  prophetic  task  shall  have  been  finished,  nothing  would  seem  to  be 
wanting  now,  but  the  finishing  or  catastrophe  itself.  Yet,  bow  can  the  once  be- 
loved people  of  God  be  destroyed !  How  can  God's  dwelling-place  at  Jerusalem 
be  laid  waste,  and  made  the  reproach  of  a  scoffing  world !  As  in  chap.  vii.  we 
have  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Christians  themselves  are  secured  from 
impending  ruin,  so  here  the  security  is  extended  to  all  that  ia  truly  spiritual  and 
valuable  in  the  ancient  worship.  The  externals  of  tbe  temple  are  to  be  cast  down 
to  the  ground  and  trodden  under  foot  by  the  heathen ;  but  tbe  holy  phuse,  and  the 
true  spiritual  worshippers  therein,  are  to  be  preserved.  Chap.  11:  1,2. 

And  now  what  remains  but  the  last  trumpet?  But  still,  befoie  it  sounds,  new- 
ly committed  and  more  aggravated  crimes  are  brought  to  view,  in  order  that  all 
may  see  the  long-suffering  of  God  and  the  perfect  justice  of  bis  proceedings. 
Christian  witnesses,  clothed  with  miraculous  power,  appear  in  the  devoted  city 
There  they  exercise  their  office,  for  a  short  time.  There  they  are  finally  slain,  and 
exposed  to  open  and  repeated  insult.  Theii  death,  however,  only  gives  ultimate 
triumph  to  their  cause.  This  is  represented  by  the  symbol  of  the  two  witneaws 
rising  from  the  dead  and  ascending  to  heaven.    A  great  Mrthquake  suooeeda  thie 
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mwnif  by  which  a  tenth  part  of  the  citj  ii  destroyed.  The  enemies  of  the  dioich 
are  oonstrained  by  terror  to  oonfesg  the  hand  of  God  in  these  events.  But  the 
earthquake  appears  to  be  principally  an  appropriate  signal  of  what  is  to  follow,' 
under  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  and  last  trumpet. 

Sueh  are  the  contents  of  the  second  woe-tmmpet  The  tfstey,  which  was  ad* 
Twrted  to  in  chap.  6:  1],  we  have  found,  on  various  oooasioaa,  to  be  provided  Sag 
by  the  writer.  This  last  delay  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  longest  of  all.  it  is  natu* 
ral  that  it  shoald  be  so.  The  final  stroke  is  one  that  requires  in  all  respects  en- 
tire and  ample  preparation.  The  offers  of  pardon,  made  during  the  ministry  of 
the  two  witnesses,  is  to  be  brought  into  this  account ;  for  it  is  thus  that  the  mind 
is  fkvourably  impressed  with  the  long  suffering  of  God.  It  is  thus  too,  when  jus- 
tice at  last  arrives,  that  we  are  prepared  to  be  fully  satisfied  with  iti  demands  and 
its  penalties.] 

(13, 14)  And  the  sixth  angel  sounded,  and  I  heard  a  voice  from  the  four  horns 
of  the  golden  altar,  which  is  before  God,  saying  to  the  sixth  angel  who  bad  the 
trumpet :  Loose  the  four  angels  who  are  bound  by  the  great  river  Euphrates. 

MUof  here  »>  tist  or  equivalent  to  onr  EngUah  indefinite  article  a  or 
€m;  see  on  ug  under  5:  5. 

*E}i  vior  teccaqo^  HeQcitmPf  where  ix  must  be  equivalent  to  dno ;  foe 
the  Hebrew  yo  corresponds  to  both.  The  writer  does  not  mean  to  saj, 
Ibat  the  Toice  went  forth  oti^o/*  the  horns  of  the  altar,  i.e.  that  the  horns 
themselyes  spake,  but  that  the  voice  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
altar  to  him ;  or  (if  we  must  insist  on  ix)  from  the  midtt  of  the  homsy 
which  of  course  would  be  in  the  midst  of  the  altar.  In  this  case,  how* 
ever,  if  we  only  suppose  the  throne  of  God  to  stand  behind  the  altar, 
(as  in  the  temple),  then  the  voice,  being  spoken  from  the  throne,  would 
come  to  John  as  if  it  were  from  the  altar,  I  see  no  objection  how* 
ever  to  supposing^  that  the  anffd  of  the  altar  here  speaks,  as  the  herald 
of  the  throne. — K^qatiov  (see  Ex,  27:  2.  Amos  3: 14)  means  the  prom* 
inences,  in  the  way  of  ornament,  placed  upon  the  four  corners  of  the 
altar;  and  which,  Maimonides  sajs,  were  of  the  form  of  turrets  or 
pyramids,  as  they  were  constructed  in  the  Jewish  temple.  Hence  the 
name  horns  ;  eomp.  Is.  5: 1. 

T^  txTfp  ayyAtp^  i.  e.  the  sixth  angel,  who  sounded  the  trumpet,  is 
himself  commissioned  to  execute  the  threatening  which  it  indicated. 
*0  tfwf^  see  on  6  iiaqrvg  under  1:  5,  as  Nom.  case. — udvaov  rovg  .  .  . 
EvqiQarj^.  That  these  are  evil  angels  or  demons,  seems  probable  ftx)m 
the  circumstances.  The  air,  the  o^m,  and  the  desert^  are  the  localities 
«f  evil  spirits,  i.  e.  they  were  popularly  and  familiarly  spoken  of  in  this 
manner  among  the  Jews ;  see  Exc.  L  EvU  J^ritSy  No.  5.  That  the 
desert  is  one  of  the  places  thus  assigned,  is  plain  from  Is.  Id:  21.  34: 
14.  Rev.  18:  2.  Tobit  8:  S.  Baruch  4:  35.  Enoch  10:  6,  7,  and  very 
I^nly  from  Matt  12:  43 ;  see  Exc  ut  supra,  No.  5.  b.  That  four 
aogds  are  here  mentioned,  must  be  referred  to  the  same  reason  as  that 
which  led  to  indicate /our  angdi  as  holding  in  the  winds,  Rev.  7: 1,  viz.^ 
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it  is  becaoae  the  four  qtiarten  of  the  earth,  the  four  winds,  etc.,  wet 
usually  spoken  of  as  comprehending  every  quarter.  So  here,  the  army 
to  he  raised  is  conceived  of  as  consisting  of  four  parts,  and  these  will 
have  four  commanders  (so  to  speak)  coming  from  every  quarter  of  the 
desert  region  whence  the  troops  are  to  proeeed.-*A8  to  dedifupw^,  this 
is  a  familiar  idea  in  the  Scriptures,  in  respect  to  evil  angels  who  are  m 
a  state  of  special  durance  or  restraint  ;  comp.  2  Pet  2:  4  Jude  v.  6. 
Bev.  20:  2 — 7.  In  the  hook  of  Enoch  this  is  very  common ;  e.  g. 
Enoch  10:  15—17.  14:  4.  18:  16.  21: 1—0.  53:  1—6.  54:  6—8.  68; 
S9.  87:  3—5.  Comp.  4  Esra,  in  Fabridus,  Cod.  Apoc.  V.  Test  IL 
pp.  237 — 240.  Undoubtedly  the  word  hound,  used  in  respect  to  spirits, 
is  to  be  tropically  understood.  It  means,  of  course,  under  reMtravU ; 
fer  when  evil  spirits  are  sent  to  the  desert,  or  to  the  abyss,  they  are  sub- 
jected in  this  way  to  special  restraint ;  at  least  the  object  of  the  phrase- 
ology is  to  designate  such  an  idea. — T^  natdfup  t<fi,  fieyalfp  is  equiv»- 
lent  to  the  usual  expression  in  Hebrew  VnV}  ^itnin ,  which  sometimes  is 
accompanied  with  nno ,  the  Bupkratet,  as  here. 

But  why  the  region  of  the  Euphrates  ?  In  addition  to  what  has 
been  already  said  above,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  in  Is.  21: 1,  the 
prophet  speaks  of  the  hurden,  i.  e.  comminatton  or  sentence,  eftiie  dm- 
ertof  the  sea,  i.  e.  of  the  Babylonish  region,  sea  bdng  used  for  the 
Euphrates,  as  it  is  often  elsewhere  for  any  large  river.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  westward  of  it,  are  vast  deserts  of  sand,  and 
(near  the  river)  of  morasses.  From  this  oriental  region  then,  fraught 
in  ancient  times  with  plagues  to  Judea,  is  to  come  this  new  and  unheaiti 
of  host,  who  are  to  trample  down  and  destroy.  Iforsemen  are  the  ap- 
propriate and  most  destructive  troops  of  the  East 

(15)  And  the  four  an^ls  were  loosed,  who  are  prepared  for  the  hour  and  daj 

and  month  and  year,  that  they  may  slay  a  third  part  of  men. 

The  writer  does  not  say :  ^roifiaafjiivoi  ip  cJ^  x.  r,  A.  but  eiV  r^ 
(Sgap,  etc,  i.  e.  for  the  particular  year,  month,  day,  and  hour,  destined 
by  God  for  the  great  catastrophe  which  is  to  follow.  The  first  mode  of 
expression  would  indicate,  that  they  were  prepared  for  antf  hour,  day, 
etc. ;  but  the  latter,  i.  e.  the  one  in  our  text,  can  bear  only  the  sense 
which  I  have  given  it  It  matters  not  whether  the  meaning  of  any 
hour,  day,  etc  be  in  itself  a  truth,  (as  it  doubtless  is)  ;  it  is  enough  t^ 
say,  that  this  is  not  what  the  writer  here  meant  to  affirm ;  at  any  rale, 
it  is  not  what  he  has  said.  The  phraseology  would  seem  also  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  executioners  of  divine  justice  in  this  case,  (for  evil  spirits 
are  compelled  to  perform  such  a  task,  comp,  1  Cor.  5:  5.  1  Tim.  1:  20), 
were  confined  in  a  place  where  they  were  ktpt  ready  and  at  hand  (lyr oi- 
fiaafiipoi)f  to  lead  on  the  army  of  invasion. 
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(16)  And  the  Bomber  of  the  armies  of  boreemen  wu  two  myriade  of  myriadi 
[20,000  X  10,000  =  200,000,000] ;  1  heard  the  number  thereof. 

2irQajevfidta)v  in  the  plural  because  of  the  ixnmensitj  of  the  mvilti* 
tude. — 'l/rmxovt  neut  adj.  used  as  a  noun,  cawdry  ;  although  it  is  re* 
markable  that  the  writer  says  nothing  further  of  the  harsemeUf  except* 
ing  that  he  describes  a  part  of  their  armour,  v.  17.  The  number  of 
horsemen  mentioned  here  equals  one  fourth  part  at  least  of  the  human 
race  then  existing  in  the  whole  world,  and  probably  even  more  than 
this.  Of  course  all  literal  exposition  of  the  passage  is  out  of  question. 
I  heard  the  number  thereof,  should  be  read  as  in  parentheses.  The 
meaning  seems  of  course  to  be,  that  he  was  told  what  the  number  was ; 
count  them  he  could  not.  The  expression  befoi'e  us  gives  emphasis  to 
the  preceding  and  almost  incredible  declaration.  Some* angel-interpre- 
ter in  this  case,  we  must  suppose  to  have  told  him  the  number. 

(17)  And  thas  1  saw  the  horses  in  vision,  and  those  who  sat  upon  them  having 
breasts  platee  fiery  and  dark -red  and  yellow  ;  and  the  heads  of  the  horses  were 
like  the  heads  of  lions,  and  from  their  mouths  issued  fire  and  smoke  and  brim* 
atone. 

This  sentence  is  somewhat  difficult,  by  reason  of  the  ovroag*  On 
the  whole,  I  cannot  but  refer  it  to  w?iat  precedes  ;  and  then  the  mean- 
ing of  course  is,  that  John  saw  the  army  to  be  such  an  immense  multi- 
tude, as  he  had  mentioned,  and  so  conditioned  also  as  to  their  leaders. 
Here  he  separates  the  horses  from  their  riders ;  and  when  he  names 
the  latter,  he  connects  with  the  designation  a  description  of  the  armour 
which  they  wore.  A  more  particular  description  of  the  horses  is  given 
in  a  separate  clause,  which  be^ns  grammatically  de  novo  as  to  its  con- 
struction, but  in  sense  is  connected  with  the  preceding  clause  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  verse. 

One  may,  however,  understand  cvtmg  here  as  designating  not  the 
manner  of  seeing,  but  the  manner,  i.  e.  the  appearance  or  form  of  the 
horses  and  of  theu*  riders*  Ovrmg  would  then  mean,  in  this  condition^ 
in  such  a  state,  etc,  viz.  in  the  one  that  is  described  in  the  succeeding  eon* 
text;  and  such  is  not  an  unusual  meaning  of  the  word  ovione,  comp. 
Matt  1:  18.  2: 5.  John  21: 1.  Heb.  4:  4  But  the  first  construction  is 
perhaps  more  simple^ — 'Ep  j^  ogdffit  is  an  express  intimation,  amidst 
the  narration  of  Kpaivofiepa  vea  xoi  noQado^a,  that  these  iu*e  to  be  re- 
ptfded  merely  as  objects  or  symbols  seen  in  an  ecstatic  state,  or  in  pro- 
phetic vision — not  as  realities  of  the  natural  worid. 

UvQivovg  means  of  Ajierif  hue,  i.  e.  the  paler  and  more  glaring  red.— 
'ToMt^ivwg  means  deep  dark  red,  verging  toward  black. — 0£iu)dei^  (a 
fonn  of  the  later  Greek)  is  from  ^ccbf^,  sulphur,  and  would  seem  to  meaa 
of  a  ndpkureous  hue.  The  breast-plates,  then,  were  particoloured;  a 
«irBiimstanoe  not  unfrequent  among  more  uncultivated  nations;  who  of- 
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ten  adorn  their  persons,  as  well  as  their  armour,  in  a  similar  way.  Hie 
object  here  seems  to  be,  to  make  the  armour  more  glaring  and  terrific. 
*Sig  w(paXcu  Xeovtmpy  evidently  because  they  are  intended  to  appear 
as  terrific  as  possible.  Under  the  preceding  trumpet,  we  find  a  new  and 
singular  office  assigned  to  the  locusts,  and  they  are  armed,  therefore, 
with  new  powers,  vs.  5,  10.     So  here ;  the  horses  are  formed  so  as  to 

fill  all  with  consternation  who  behold  them. — Kcu  ix  t^v  <5Xfi\iixwf 

^tlw.  The  heathen  poets  often  speak  of  horses  breathing  out^r«  and 
*mo*e,  (Virg.  Georg.  IL  140.  UI.  85.  Ovid.  Met  VH.  104) ;  but  here 
is  a  new  image  superadded,  viz.,  that  of  sulphureous  exhalation.  The 
idea  seems  to  be,  that  sulphur  burning  within  them  produces  material 
that  mixes  with  their  breath,  which  then,  in  the  form  of  smoke  or  vsr 
pour,  is  thrown  from  the  mouth,  and,  like  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  destroys 
life.  The  reader  will  not  object  to  this,  that  it  is  an  incongruity  in  na- 
ture ;  for  the  writer  himself  has  just  told  him»  that  all  is  nothing  more 
than  the  symbols  of  a  visum*  As  the  horses  themselves  are  na^  qwcrw, 
80  their  attributes  may  also  be  of  the  like  taior,  and  they  are  here  repre- 
sented in  fact  as  being  fttiQa  qwaiv. 

(18)  B^  these  three  plaguei  were  slain  a  third  gart  of  men,  by  th«  fire  and  tht 
smoke  and  Uie  brimstone  which  issued  from  their  mouths. 

The  form  an^ntav&riaav  is  not  Attic,  but  of  the  later  Greek.  Its 
normal  theme  must  be  xrai'ot),  Lex.  xreiVeo. 

Here  the  horses  themselves  are  represented  as  performing  the  prind- 
pal  part  of  the  work  of  destruction.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  riders  only 
guided  them,  and  were  armed  only  to  inspire  terror. — ^Ex  rov  nvQog  x. 
r.  X,  is  merely  specification,  in  order  to  make  the  preceding  clause  quite 
plain. — Tot;  ixnoQevofidvov  agrees  with  the  last  of  the  preceding  nouns 
in  form,  i.  e.  in  number  and  gender,  while  in  meaning  it  extends  to  all 
three ;  a  construction  not  unfrequent  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew. 

(19)  For  the  power  of  the  horses  is  in  their  mouths,  and  also  in  their  tails;  for 
their  tails  are  like  to  serpents,  having  heads,  and  with  them  they'  do  harm. 

'H  yoQ  i^ovaia  x.  r.  h  repeats  again,  in  still  another  form,  the  idea 
that  these  extraordinary  horses,  unlike  to  all  others,  inflicted  deadly 
wounds  by  their  mouths.  The  idea  is  presented  here  in  the  shape  of 
cause  or  ground  of  what  precedes.  But  here  another  trait  also,  whieh 
is  new  and  still  more  strange,  is  added.  Not  only  do  they  breathe  oitt 
igneous  sulphur,  but  they  have,  like  the  ampkisbaena  or  two-headed 
serpent,  a  head  on  either  extremity ;  and  with  both  of  the  heads  do  they 
inflict  injury.  It  is  said  of  the  amphisbaena,  that  its  tail  resembles  a 
head,  and  with  this  it  throws  out  poison ;  Plin.  Hist  Nat  VIIL  35.  La- 
can.  IX.  179.  Hesych.  sub.  verbo.     See  the  citations  in  Wetstein. 

"Kjovoroc  9c»^aXig  must  relate,  as  die  gender  now  is,  to  the  preoediiig 
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^iornif  and  not  to  Sg^stfir  which  is  maaealine.  The  meaning  is,  that  the 
09^01  assumed  the  form  of  heads,  as  is  the  ease  in  respect  to  the  amphis^ 
baena ;  and  with  these  heads  they  assaulted  the  enemj,  or  those  attack- 
ed bj  them ;  whether  with  poisonous  breath,  or  by  the  biting  of  the 
teeth,  is  not  said.  MbtMra  horrenda  we  may  well  name  them  ;  and 
these  are  jnst  what  the  writer  meant  to  exhibit.  The  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  was  dreadful,  because  guilt  was  greatly  aggravated.  Of 
oonrse  the  instruments  of  punishment,  we  may  well  suppose,  must  be  of 
an  exteordinary  nature.  The  Turcomans  and  other  Orientals  train 
their  horses  to  assault  with  the  hinder  part,  as  well  as  with  the  front, 
see  Vol.  I.  §  10.  p.  188. 

(20)  And  the  rest  ot  men,  who  were  not  slain  by  these  plagues,  repented  not 
of  the  works  of  their  hands,  that  they  ini|fht  not  worship  demons,  and  idols  of 
gold,  and  siWer,  and  brass,  and  stone,  and  wood,  which  can  neither  see,  nor  hear, 
nor  walk. 

Ewald  considers  this  as  decisive  in  respect  to  those  who  are  the  objects 
'  of  attack  by  the  horsemen.  He  says  *•  that  they  can  be  no  other  than 
heathen^  the  actual  worshippers  of  fiEdse  gods  and  of  idols.'  And  if  it  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  interpret  this  in  a  literal  way,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  his  position  is  unavoidable.  But  in  every  case  of  this  nature, 
it  is  certainly  proper  to  take  into  view  the  context,  and  the  evident  gen- 
eral object  of  the  writer.  Li  chap.  vii.  we  find  that  those  who  are  to  be 
exempted  from  destruction  are  all  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Then 
again  in  chap.  xi.  we  find  that  the  temple,  as  to  its  exterior,  is  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  Grentiles.  Moreover  the  two  witnesses,  who 
appear  near  the  close  of  the  catastrophe,  perform  their  office  in  the  ^eat 
city  where  our  Lord  was  crucifed.  Then  ^'  a  tenth  part  of  this  city 
fiiUs  by  an  earthquake."  Nor  is  there  anything,  save  the  verse  before 
us,  in  chap,  vi — xi,  which  indicates  that  the  heathen  are  here  designated 
as  the  objects  of  punishment  It  is  the  second  catastrophe,  (chap,  xii— » 
xix«),  which  presents  them  as  the  subjects  of  divine  displeasure. 

Unless  then  we  mingle  all  things  in  confusion,  as  it  respects  the  plan 
of  the  writer,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  heathen,  as  such,  are  here  pre- 
sented to  our  view.  It  is  sufficiently  known  to  the  critical  reader,  that 
*^Mi,  and  D^iik,  commonly  employed  in  the  O.  Testament  to  designate 
the  heathen^  are  also  often  employed  to  designate  such  Jews  as  acted  in 
•  heathenish  manner;  e.  g.  in  Is.  1:  4.  9:  2.  26:  2.  49:  7.  Gen.  35: 11. 
13:  2.  Ps.  33:  12.  Nor  are  nre  destitute  of  like  usage  in  other  cases  of 
a  similar  nature,  even  in  prosaic  moral  exhortation ;  e.  g.  Col.  3:  5, 
<*  covetousness  which  is  idolatry  ;"  £ph.  5:  5,  <<  covetous  man,  who  is 
an  idolater ;"  1  Sam.  15:  23,  <<  Stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry 
.  .  .  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft."  In  Zech.  13:  2  is  a  prediction, 
that  in  the  Messianic  day  "tis  names  of  idols  shall  be  cut  off  from  the 
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bmd,  aod  no  more  remembered ;  and  tke  propliets  and  the  andean  spirte 
sliati  paas  out  of  the  land."  In  the  Test  of  the  twelve  Patriwda, 
(Judae,  &  28)  we  find  the  following  declaration :  ^'Moch  sadnees  do  I  have, 
my  son,  because  of  the  wantonness  and  jug^ery,  and  idokOfy  which  je 
do  toward  the  palace  [temple  ?  Greek  ev  to  fiaffHetop^  following  Tcn- 
triloqaists,  and  augnries  of  demoniacal  deceit  Tour  daoghters  je  make 
public  singers,  and  70a  mingle  in  the  abominations  of  the  G^ntiles^etc." 
Now  if  this  prediction  came  from  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  which  seems  quite 
probable,  and  if  it  be  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  Apocalypse, 
(of  which  there  is  no  good  reason  to  donbt),  does  not  this  afford  proof,  that 
there  did  exist  heathen  practices,  and  a  heathen  party,  among  the  Jews 
of  that  period  ?  In  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it  is  well  known, 
there  was  a  considerable  party  of  this  character ;  and  under  Herod,  the- 
atres, and  public  games,  and  other  heathen  customs,  had  become  very 
frequent  in  Judea.  The  Sicarii  of  Galilee  and  the  Zealots  of  Jerusalem 
were  surely  men  of  as  base  and  desperate  a  character  as  could  be  found 
in  the  world ;  and  amid  the  confluence  of  Idumeans  and  desperadoes,  al 
that  time,  were  there  not  many,  professedly  Jews  indeed,  who  were  hech 
then  in  their  practices  ? 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  enough,  in  order  to  defend  the  meaning 
which  I  would  assign  to  our  text,  to  show  that  language  of  the  like  na- 
ture is  elsewhere  employed,  when  literal  idolatry  is  not  meant  Under 
the  ancient  dispensation,  the  crying  sin  of  the  Jews,  and  the  one  against 
which  more  comminations  are  uttered  than  against  any  other  offence^ 
was  that  of  idolatry.  To  say  then  of  those  who  survived  the  attacks 
of  the  horsemen,  that  they  did  not  repent,  but  were  still  idolaters,  would 
be  kindred  to  what  Isaiah  (1:  10)  says,  when  he  calls  the  rulers  of  the 
Jews  Sodomites^  and  addresses  the  nation  with  the  opprobrious  epithet, 
people  of  Gomorrah,  It  will  not  be  contended,  that  the  prophet  here 
means  to  tax  them  specifically  with  the  crime  of  sodomy  ;  he  designs  to 
say  merely,  that  they  were  excessively  wicked.  So  in  the  case  befove 
us  ;  the  remnant  (01  Xotnoi)  were  of  a  character  like  that  of  the  ancient 
idolaters.  More  than  this  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  exegesis ;  more  than  this  the  context  does  not  allow  as  to 
assume,  unless  indeed  we  have  reason  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  among  the  exceedingly  wicked  Jews  of  that  period,  there  were 
many  who  actually  fell  into  the  practices  of  the  heathen,  and -engaged 
in  idol-worship.  But  as  this  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  matter,  I  shoold 
content  myself  with  the  other  interpretation. 

Oi  Xomoi  means  those  left  after  one  third  part  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  horsemen. — Ov  fierepoijcar  ix  x.  t,  X.  so  with  in  after  this  verb,  in 
Rev.  9:  21  (see  Comm.)  16: 11.  In  Acts  8:  22  with  am  following  the 
verb.    Elsewhere  the  verb  is  used  in  the  absolala  waj*    Do  not  tbe 
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pimtes  bdme  us  oome  fiom  the  Hebrew  *p3  ^a^  vi>l~Eqywf  tw^  ^m- 
^r  avtth,  i.  e.  works  which  thej  had  done,  another  Hebrew  idioni, 
hcmd  being  the  symbol  of  accomplishment. — /ioufAona  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Jews,  in  the  way  of  contempt,  to  the  heathen  gods ;  oomp. 
1  Gor.  10:  20,  21. — Xgvci  x.  t.  X,  specifies  the  varioas  materials  out  of 
which  different  idols,  for  varioas  purposes,  were  made. — *j4  ovra  ^JJnetw 
.  .  .  me^nai€eipf  specifications  of  their  qualities  designed  to  render  promi* 
nent  the  contempt  in  which  the  idols  ought  to  be  held ;  specifications, 
moreover,  drawn  from  the  O.  Testament,  comp.  Ps.  115:  4 — 7,  135: 
15 — 18.  Jer.  10:  3—5.  Is.  U:  9—20.  But  the  particular  passage,  of 
which  the  latter  part  of  v.  20  is  only  a  citation,  may  be  found  in  Dan. 
5:23. 

(21)  And  thej  repented  not  of  their  murders,  nor  of  their  lorceries,  nor  of  their 
fornication,  nor  of  their  theAs. 

,  It  will  not  be  contended  that  all  these  crimes  were  not  rife  in  Judea, 
at  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  i.  e.  during  the  invasion 
of  Palestine.  Above  all,  cpovoi  and  xldfAfiaTa  filled  the  whole  country. 
That  the  (paQfAoxucu  were  frequent,  and  an  object  of  great  abomination 
to  the  pious,  is  plain  from  Rev.  18:  23.  21:  8.  22:  15.  See  also  in  the 
O.  Testament^  Ex.  22:  18.  Lev.  19:  26.  Mia  5:  12.  Is.  2:  6.  If  the 
reader  wishes  to  trace  more  distinctly  the  history  of  these  times,  in  re- 
spect to  the  vices  that  were  common,  he  may  consult  Josephus,  Bell. 
Jud.  rV.  9,  10.  V.  9,  4.  VI.  2,  1  and  2.  VIL  3,  3.  Comp.  Tac.  V.  12. 
There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  repetition  of  ov  fietapoiiaiof  in  v. 
20,  and  again  in  v.  21.  Is  it  the  design  of  the  writer,  that  v.  21  should 
be  regarded  as  an  epexegesis  of  v.  20  ?  It  has  somewhat  of  this  as* 
pect ;  but  the  case  is  not  sufficiently  plain  to  justify  us  in  positively  as- 
suming this  ground.  That  the  Jews  of  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  were  wicked  and  impious  almost  be- 
yond example — and  that  such  wickedness  and  impiety  are  characterized 
by  V.  20th,  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  solution  of  the  language  employed, 
without  resortmg  to  the  supposition  of  £wald. 


THE  OPEN  BOOK:  CHAP.  X. 

T|^t  the  ieer  now  oecupiei  a  new  station,  (hitherto  be  bad  been  in  heaven), 
seemfl  manifest  from  vs.  1, 10.  A£ber  the  angel  has  descended  he  speaks  witk 
John,  V.  9,  and  John  takes  the  little  book  from  bis  hand,  and  is  again  addressed 
by  the  angel.  Now  inasmuch  as  the  angel  was  standing  upon  the  margin  of  the 
sea  and  the  land  (y.  2),  the  necessary  implication  is,  that  John  was  standing  near 
him.  Consequently  there  must  have  been  a  change  of  position  on  the  part  of 
John,  previous  to  this  colloquy  between  the  angel  and  him. 

Soeh  M  the  esse,  moteQitr,  in  other  perte  of  this  book,    la  one  ease  io4eod. 
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12: 18,  w«  have  an  expreaa  indicati<m  of  a  change  of  statioii ;  and  ao  afain  m  \7s 
3.  fiut  in  general  the  reader  is  lefl  to  draw  hia  own  cooclnaion,  with  regard  U> 
this,  from  the  nature  of  the  vision  and  the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  attend^ 
ed.  Whether  the  scenes  described  in  the  first  part  of  chap.  xi.  imply  a  new  y'i" 
•ion,  different  from  the  present  one,  will  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  the  in- 
terpretatioh  of  that  chapter. 

The  impression  made  on  my  own  mind  by  ofaap.  x.  is,  that  the  design  of  it  ia 
to  show  in  an  impressive  manner  that  the  vision  respecting  the  book  with  seven 
seals  (chap,  v.)  is  now  just  at  its  close,  that  nothing  more  remains  but  tlie  sound- 
ing of  the  seventh  and  last  trumpet,  and  that  this  shall  speedily  take  place,  oC- 
nlti  x(f6vo9  ^arcu,  v.  6.  With  this  seems  also  to  be  joined  another  object,  vix  to 
introduce  this  final  catastrophe  with  all  the  solemnity  and  demonstration  of  its 
importance,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  seemed  to  require.  The  destruction  of 
the  temple  and  city  of  God,  and  also  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation,  were 
events  such  as  cannot  often  happen,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  intended  that  they 
shall  make  a  deep  impression. 

The  new  commission  which  John  receives  (v.  1 1),  seems  to  be  a  circumstance 
which  obviously  contributes  to  show,  that  his  former  vision  of  the  sealed  book 
was  now  at  its  close  or  completed,  and  that  he  needed  new  directions  for  the  for- 
ther  discharge  of  prophetic  duty.  The  contents  of  the  book  are  not  sealed.  Ue 
devours  them,  i.  e.  he  reads  them  with  avidity,  in  order  that  he  may  know  what 
they  contained ;  and  then  he  is  told,  that  **  he  must  prophesy  again  respecting 
many  nations  and  people  and  tongues  and  kings."  Thus,  when  the  last  or 
seventh  trumpet  shall  have  sounded,  hia  task  will  still  proceed ;  while  the  scene 
is  entirely  changed  in  respect  to  those  whose  destiny  is  predicted. 

(1)  And  I  saw  another  mighty  angel  descending  from  heaven,  clothed  with  a 
cloud,  and  a  rainbow  was  on  his  head,  and  his  visage  was  as  the  sun,  and  his  feet 
like  pillars  of  brass. 

^XXoPi  another,  i.  e.  different  from  the  angels  who  had  the  trumpetB, 
and  which  the  writer  had  before  mentioned. — 'lax^QOv,  "  epitheton  mere 
ornans/'  sajs  Eichhorn  again.  The  mere  I  would  strike  out.  That  it 
adds  to  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  and  makes  it  more  august  and  strik- 
ing, to  present  in  this  case  one  of  the  D^*n'i2ft  (laj^vQoi)  of  the  heavenlj 
host,  who  will  doubt  ?  And  prindpallj  for  this  purpose  the  epithet 
seems  to  be  giYen. — UeQi^e^Xijfitvov  pecpiXi^v,  often  said  for  substance 
of  God  and  the  Saviour,  when  they  are  presented  in  the  attitude  of  mo* 
tion;  see  Ps.  18: 11.  104:  3.  Is.  19:  1.  Ezek.  1:  4.  Matt  24:  30.  Rev. 
1:  7.  So  here,  the  descent  of  the  angel  is  with  great  majesty ;  he  is 
borne  along  as  it  were  by  a  bright  doud.  Ewald  represents  the  ck>ud  as 
designed  only  to  veil  his  splendour.  But  I  think  he  has  oodstakea/he 
design  of  the  imagery;  comp.  Ps.  18:  11. 

^iQtg  im  T^g  Mq>aX^g  avtov,  comp.  Esek.  1:  28.  Rev.  4:  3.  The 
splendour  and  beauty  of  his  crown  or  diadem  is  designated  by  this 
striking  image.  In  Rev.  12:  1,  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  has  a 
diadem  of  twelve  stars.  The  different  colours  of  the  rainbow  here 
aeem  to  be  indicative  of  the  different  ooloured  gems  whioh  wera  ap« 
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patently  in  the  diadem  of  the  angel. — TlQOCiQnoif  (og  ijhog,  comp.  Rev. 
1:  16.  Jadg.  5:  81.  Acts  26:  18.  The  meaning  is,  that  his  visage  was 
exceedingly  glorious  or  resplendent. — llodsg  dg  atvXoi  TtvQog,  i.  e.  shin- 
ing, glowing  with  brightness ;  comp.  in  Ezek.  1:  4,  7,  27.  8:  2.  Rev. 
1:  15. 

(2)  And  he  held  in  his  hand  a  little  book  opened  ;  and  he  placed  his  right  foot 
upon  the  sea,  but  his  left  upon  the  land. 

The  reader  will  note  the'  difference  here  between  ^t^XaQil^iov,  a  di« 
minutive,  and  ^t^Uov  in  5:  1.  Not  that  anything  important  seems  to 
be  attached  to  the  different  sizes  of  the  books,  in  this  case,  but  the  dif- 
ferent appellations  seem  to  be  employed  principally  to  designate  a  dif- 
ference in  the  contents  of  the  respective  books.  Ewald  confidently 
asserts  that  this  liUle  hook  was  no  other  than  a  repetition  in  brief  of 
what  was  in  the  sealed  book  of  chap.  v.  1 ;  Ck)mm.  p.  189.  But  is  it 
not  unnatural  to  suppose,  that  after  the  contents  of  that  volume  had 
been  already  exposed,  even  to  the  very  last  page,  that  a  repetition  of  it 
should  now  be  here  made,  at  the  close  ?  This  would  seem  to  be  an 
incongruous  contrivance,  to  say  the  least.  And  why  is  the  devouring 
of  this  book,  i»  e.  the  thorough  and  eager  perusal  of  it,  accompanied 
with  a  command  to  prophesy  respecting  many  nations  and  kings  ?  v» 
11.  Surely  if  there  be  any  analogy  between  this  book  and  the  preced- 
ing one,  its  contents  must  have  respect  to  the  future^  not  to  the  past. 
That  this  future  begins  where  the  other  book  ends,  seems  altogether  a 
natural  and  obvious  supposition ;  for  why  should  the  past  be  again  re- 
peated?* 

*  Eiehhorn  represents  the  little  book  as  containing  only  what  the  angel  says  in 
T8.  6,  7 ;  which  he  supposes  to  be  read  by  the  angel  from  the  little  book ;  Comm. 
in  loc.  Heinrichs  represents  the  little  book  either  as  being  the  same  as  the  fiipXiw 
Eii5:  1,  or  else  asammary  of  its  contents.  Vitringa  supposes  the  little  book  to 
contain  only  the  calamities  that  were  to  befal  the  church  under  the  sixth  trumpet. 
8o,  for  substance,  does  Bengel  also  decide.  Mede,  on  the  contrary,  separates 
the  second  book  entirely  from  the  first;  and  with  good  reason,  as  it  seems  to 
me;  but  when  he  makes  out  from  it  a  syllabus  of  Roman  civil  and  political  his- 
tory, I  cannot  assent  to  this. 

in  the  midst  then  of  such  singular  diversity  of  opinion,  (which  in  itself  indi* 
eaies  the  difficulty  of  the  passage),  how  is  an  inquirer  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  f 
I  would  say :  From  tlu  nature  of  the  ease  presented,  and  from  analog.  The 
nature  of  the  case  surely  indicates  new  matter  to  be  disclosed.  John  devours  the 
book,  (a  phrase  which  is  common  among  us  to  designate  reading  a  book  with 
great  avidity  and  interest),  and  the  contents  are  partly  sweet  and  partly  bitter, 
i.  e.  what  it  contains  is  good  news  to  the  people  of  God,  and  denunciation  and 
eommtnation  to  the  wicked.  Thus  furnished  with  new  knowledge  he  is  bidden 
to  continue  his  prophetic  declarations,  which  are  no  longer  to  be  confined  to  the 
Jewish  people,  but  to  have  respect  to  many  nations  and  kings.  What  can  be 
i  out  from  ell  this,  but  a  further  commission  to  prophesy,  and  the  furnishing 
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J3i$  n^htfoat  an  the  9Mj  buihis  U/tfiH^onthelandfUiat^iAvyak^ 
bolize  his  control  over  both*  He  is  about  to  declare  the  solesin  dster* 
mination  of  God  to  execute,  even  to  ocmaummationi  his  awful  judgments ; 
andja  symbolic  action  declarative  of  his  universal  control  and  power, 
is  altogether  appropriate.  The  passages  quoted  for  illustration  bj 
Eichhorn  and  Heinrichs  here,  II.  IV.  443.  Eneid.  IV.  177.  Sap.  18: 
16.  Giddim  fol.  68.  2,  are  altogether  inapposite. 

of  John  with  the  means  of  so  doing?  And  then  ts  to  analogy;  if  this  book  be 
compared  with  that  in  5:  1,  we  must  suppose  the  object  is  of  a  similar  nature. 
How  can  we  believe,  1  ask  again,  that  it  is  a  mere  abridgment  of  what  has  been 
already  revealed  by  the  book  mentioned  in  5:  1,  when  there  is  in  fact  no  repeti- 
tion in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  same  things  P  Why  should  we  decide  against 
analogy  an4  probability,  in  order  to  make  oat  so  incongruous  a  phenomenon? 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  the  writer  had  a  plan  no  better  digested 
than  these  suppositions  would  indicate.  I  must  therefore  abide  by  the  Tiews  al- 
ready disclosed,  until  1  can  see  some  better  reasons  brought  forward  in  support 
of  other  and  difieient  views. 

I  do  not  aver  that  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  case.  *  Why  is  tliis  a  fitfila^ 
QtStoVf  and  the  former  one  a  fifliov  ?  On  the  ground  which  I  have  taken,  are  the 
contents  of  the  second  book,  so  much  less  copious  than  those  of  the  first,  as  to 
require  such  a  distinction  in  names  .^*  Perhaps  one  might  say,  in  answer  to  these 
questions,  that  the  first  fii^Xiov  seems  to  be  a  book  of  pictures^  i.  e.  of  visible  sym- 
bolic representations,  and  therefore  a  larger  sice  was  necessary.  The  second 
book  contains,  like  fixekieKs  (2:  10),  matter  in  words,  which  needs  to  occupy  no 
great  space.  Or  one  might  say,  that  the  whole  is  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety. 
Just  as  the  manner  of  the  visions  themselves  is  varied. 

There  is  still  another  difficulty.  '  Why  does  not  this  new  commission /bZ/oas 
the  seventh  trumpet,  instead  of  preceding  it.''  So  indeed  it  might,  if  the  exhibi- 
tion of  another  angel  and  a  new  occasion  of  his  appearing,  had  been  within  the 
plan  of  the  writer.  But  now,  the  same  angel  who  calls  heaven  to  witness  that 
time  shall  be  no  longer  in  respect  to  the  completion  oi'  the  first  great  catastrophe, 
is  also  charged  to  furnish  the  Apocalyptist  with  a  new  commission,  and  to  assure 
him  that  his  duties  will  not  terminate  with  the  full  disclosare  of  the  seven-sealed 
book. 

^  But  why  is  this  book  unsealed,  and  the  first  sealed  ^  Is  not  the  disclosare,  in 
either  case,  such  as  can  proceed  only  from  him  who  reveals  secret  thingalD  men  ?' 
It  is;  but  then  something  is  due  to  a  proper  regard  for  variety  of  represeataiion. 
Nor  is  this  all.  That  book,  which  contains  the  destiny  of  God's  once  beloved 
people,  so  long  affianced  to  him,  may  well  be  introduced  with  greater  solemnity 
and  more  exhibition  of  mystery,  than  what  concerns  the  pagan  persecutors' of  the 
church,  whose  doom  would  be  less  a  matter  of  wonder  and  astonishmef&t  to  any 
who  knew  their  character.  '   ,  * 

These  remarks  may  perhaps  not  satisfy  the  reader.  But  I  must  ask  of  him,  be- 
fore he  decides  against  the  views  that  have  been  expressed,  to  investigate^he  other 
theories  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  see  whether  difficulties  greater  still  do 
not  encompass  them.  These  theories  appear  so  incongruous  to  my  own  n^ind, 
that  I  cannot  give  my  assent  to  them.  1  must  believe,  thst  the  writer  oftke  Jtpae- 
alypse  has  a  continuous  and  consistent  plan  throughout  his  work ;  and  that  there  is 
a  harmony  among  all  its  parts  of  such  a  natorei  as  to  ahow  a  ttniform  progrew  in 
the  execution  of  his  design. 
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(3)  And  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  as  a  lion  roareth ;  and  when  he  cried,  the 
•evf  n  thanders  uttered  Uieir  voices. 

TOr«  ixQtt^e — what  he  said,  is  not  here  related.  It  would  seem,  there^ 
fore,  to  have  been  a  loud  note  of  woe,  some  interjection  uttered  which 
would  serve  to  call  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  be  indicative  of  the 
Judgments  which  were  to  follow. — Mvxdtai  is  generally  used  to  designate 
the  lawing  of  the  ox ;  ^Qvxda&ah  for  the  roaring  of  the  lion.  Still,  in 
Theoc.  XXVI.  20  we  find  fivxt^fjia  Xeainig ;  so  that  John  does  not  vio- 
late even  classical  Greek  usage  in  this  case.  Perhaps  the  original  of 
this  image  is  to  be  found  in  Is.  21:  8,  rrnx  K'jij^n . 

^i  inta  ^Qwrcu^  the  seven  thunderi,  not  simply  seven  thunders. 
This  is  to  be  regarded  in  a  light  similar  to  that  of  the  seven  angels, 
THE  seven  spirits,  and  many  other  sevens  in  the  Apocalypse.  Ewald 
supposes,  that  the  thunders  of  the  seven  heavens  are  meant  here.  Of 
the  fact  that  the  Jews  of  the  ficst  century  were  often  wont  to  reckon 
seven  heavens,  there  can  be  no  good  room  to  doubt ;  see  Ascens.  Is. 
chap.  vii.  viii,  where  this  is  fully  exhibited.  See  also  Fabr.  Cod. 
Pseud.  V.  Test  Test  Levi,  c  2.  Tom.  I.  p.  544,  and  Eisenmeng. 
Entd.  Judenthum,  I.  p.  460.  But  no  trace  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Apocalypse,  or  in  the  O.  or  N.  Testament  This  explanation,  then^ 
seems  to  be  improbable.  We  may  well  acquiesce,  therefore,  in  the 
easy  and  natural  exegesis,  which  makes  the  seven  thunders  to  mean  the 
very  loud  thunder  which  is  the  index  of  an  ori^n  from  heaven.  It 
utters  something  more  sublime  and  awful  than  common  thunder. 

(4)  And  when  the  seven  thunders  uttered  [their  voices],  1  was  about  to  write ; 
but  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  sayingr :  Seal  up  that  which  the  seven  thunders 
have  uttered,  and  write  it  not. 

I  have  included  tag  qxovas  iavrmv,  their  voices,  in  brackets,  because 
the  genuineness  of  these  words  is  doubtful.  The  sense  will  be  the  same 
without  them ;  although  the  tenor  of  the  style  in  the  Apocalypse  woukl 
seem  to  speak  in  their  favour. — "EfieXXov  ygdcpsiv  denotes  that  the  au- 
thor |ras  in  the  act  of  preparation  to  write  down  what  was  said  or  utter- 
ed ;  and  this  shows,  by  the  way,  that  the  supposition  made  by  most  of 
the  recent  critics,  viz.  that  the  apocalyptic  visions  were  written  dawn  at 
Ephesus  a  considerable  time  after  the  visions  took  place,  has  no  good 
.  foumlaion.  The  intimation  here  plainly  is,  that  John  was  employed  in 
wrfnng  during  the  intervals  of  his  visions. 

^*<amiv  ix  tov  ovQUPov,  i.  e.  it  was  not  the  command  of  the  angel 
who  had  appeared  in  the  vision,  but  proceeded  immediately  from  God 
himself. — 2iq)Qayt<sov  a  iXaXtjaup  x.  r.  1,  i.  e.  keep  secret,  close  up  from 
the  view  of  men,  what  the  thunders  have  uttered.  That  the  word  is  Jigu- 
rativelg  employed  here  is  plain ;  for  John  had  not  yet  written  down 
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what  was  uttered,  and  therefore  could  not  seal  up  anj  instrument  or 
scroll  which  contained  the  words  now  spoken.  The  meaning  of  course 
must  be,  that  John  ta€u  not  to  disclose  the  words  just  uttered,  but  to  keep 
them  secret,  as  a  writing  which  is  sealed  is  kept  secret  Comp.  5:  1, 
which  presents  to  us  a  book  with  seven  seals,  and  of  course  these  seals 
prevented  any  one  from  inspecting  its  contents ;  also  Rev.  22:  10,  where 
John  is  directed  not  to  seal  up  the  Apocalypse,  because  its  fulfilment  was 
speedily  to  commence.  Dan.  8:  26.  9:  24.  12:  4,  quoted  by  Eichhom 
and  Heinrichs,  are  inapposite  here,  for  they  have  a  different  sense.* 

*  But  what  was  it,  or  could  it  be,  which  the  aeven  thunders  ottered  on  this  oc- 
casion P  Vitringa  (p.  429  seq.)  makes  a  singular  answer  to  this  question.  He 
says  that  the  seven  Crusades  are  meant  by  "  the  seven  thunders ;  and  as  to  the 
command  to  pass  in  silence  what  was  uttered,  he  says  (of  the  crusades) :  '*  Nee 
dignae  erant  quae  prolixius  ezponerentur."  1  mention  this  only  to  remind  the 
reader  what  extravagances  have  sometimes  heen  manifested  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Apocalypse,  even  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  commentators  and  di- 
vines, when  they  go  into  minute  historical  applications. 

In  general  it  seems  to  be  agreed  among  recent  commentators,  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  signal  itself,  we  must  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  what  was  declared  in  the  voice  of  thunder,  was  ominous  of  the 
catastrophe  near  at  hand.  This  is  altogether  appropriate.  On  an  errand  like  to 
that  of  making  such  a  declaration,  the  angel  himself  came;  as  is  clear  from  vs. 
6,  7.  And  if  we  examine  11:  15 — 19  we  shall  see,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  triumphal  song  and  a  disclosure  of  a  few  symbols  of  destruction  (v.  19),  the 
writer  has  himself  passed  over  the  catastrophe  in  silence.  Has  this  no  designed 
connection  with  the  verse  before  us  ^  Critics  in  general  do  not  seem  to  have 
looked  at  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view  ;  I  cannot  but  feel,  however,  that  what 
the  thunders  here  declared,  and  which  John  is  forbidden  to  speak  of,  is  there  sup- 
pressed. This  seems  better  to  solve  the  mystery  of  comparative  silence  in  chap. 
11:  15 — 19,  than  all  the  other  reasons  that  have,  with  to  much  discrepancy  and 
variety  of  opinion,  been  brought  forward. 

'  But  why  ktep  silence  f*  Entire  silence,  as  I  apprehend,  is  neither  commanded 
nor  observed  ;  for  what  does  the  angel  say  in  vs.  6,  7,  and  John  in  11:  15—19? 
Yet  in  neither  case  is  there  any  circumstantial  and  direct  narration  of  the  final 
catastrophe.  If  any  one  feels  this  to  be  a  defect  in  the  plan  of  the  writer ;  or  if 
he  concludes  from  this  (as  several  recent  critics  have  done)  that  the  writer  itatendf 
to  develope  no  catastrophe  here  ;  I  would  appeal  to  the  reason  and  natuc^ef  the 
case.  Suppose  a  father  called  upon  to  give  some  account  of  the  death  of  a  pv><^ 
igal  child,  who  had  perished  amid  the  most  aggravated  crimes ;  would  h^  be  like- 
ly to  enter  into  a  circumstantial  detail  of  all  the  horrors  and  agonies  thai  fmrne"  ' 
diately  preceded  and  accompanied  the  death  of  that  child  }  Would  he^^ould  he^ 
— do  anything  more  than  distinctly  bring  to  view  the  closing  scene  in  g^ieral 
terms,  while  he  suppressed  the  particulars,  as  being  beyond  his  powers  of  de^ci^p- 
tion,  and  because  it  was  altogether  inappropriate  for  him  to  dwell  up^  them  ? 
Every  one  must  feel  the  force  of  such  an  appeal.  And  why  th^n  can  he  not 
allow  the  same  sympathy  to  have  its  place  in  the  breast  of  John,  or  even  a  higher 
and  more  sacred  one,  in  respect  to  the  beloved  people,  city,  and  temple  of  God  f 
The  guilt  of  that  people  he  has  indeed  faithfully  and  fully  portrayed  ;  for  thia 
was  a  duty  to  God  and  the  church.    Divine  justice  mast  be  vindicated.    But  to 
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"  (5,  6)  And  the  angel  whom  I  saw  standing  on  the  sea  and  on  the  Und,  lifted 
up  hit  right  hand  to  heaven,  and  aware  by  him  who  liveth  forever  and  ever,  who 
created  the  hi*aven  and  the  things  which  are  in  it,  and  the  earth  and  the  things 
which  are  in  it,  and  the  sea  and  the  things  which  are  in  it,  that  delay  shall  be  no 
longer. 

Almost  the  exact  model  of  this  may  be  found  in  Dan.  12:  7 ;  with 
Ihe  exception,  that  there  both  hands  are  lifted  up,  here  only  the  right 
hand.  However,  in  Gen.  14:  22.  Deut  32:  40.  £zek.  20:  5,  6,  men- 
tion is  made  of  only  one  hand,  which  almost  of  course  would  be  the 
right  one. — 'Eig  thp  ovgavov,  L  e.  toward  the  place  where  God  dweUs. 
— ZoJm  X.  T.  X,  recounts  some  of  the  most  striking  attributes  of  ihe 
Grodhead,  such  as  his  eternity,  and  his  supreme  creative  power ;  thus 
increasing  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  the  oath. — Heaven,  earthy 
and  seOy  is  a  triplex  division  of  the  universe,  which  is  very  common  in 
the  Scriptures.  ^ 

X^og  oixiu  iaraiy  lit  time  shall  be  no  morey  i.  e.  there  shall  be  no 
more  delay,  or  no  longer  respite  shall  be  given,  to  the  persecutors  of 
the  church,  when  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound.     So  the  sequel : 

(7)  But  in  the  days  of  the  soand  of  the  seventh  angel,  when  he  shall  blow  the 
trumpet,  then  is  the  mystery  of  God  completed,  as  he  hath  announced  to  his  ser- 
vants the  prophets. 

Kcu  iteXia&tj,  one  of  those  cases  where  the  Praeter  is  said,  by  the 
older  grammarians,  to  be  put  for  the  Future.  But  there  is  no  need  of 
such  an  enallage.  The  angel  means  to  say,  that  immediately  on  the 
sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  the  mystery  of  the  seven-sealed  book 
is  brought  to  a  close,  all  is  fully  completed.  Had  he  used  the  Future 
here,  it  would  have  lefl  open  an  indefinite  time  for  completion,  con- 
trary to  his  plain  intention.  In  fact  the  Greeks,  like  the  Hebrews, 
employed  a  Praeterite  sometimes  to  denote  future  actions  which  were 

dwell  with  minuteness  on  their  doom,  their  fearful  end — why  may  he  not  be 
spared  the  difficult,  the  almost  impossible  task  ?  £nough  that  the  consummation 
is  disijnctly  declared  by  the  angel,  10:  6,  7,  and  that  in  11:  15—19  the  triumph  of 
the  I  Itemed  is  heard,  because  the  church  of  God  is  delivered  from  the  hands  of 
'its  enemies  and  persecutors.  What  the  seven  thunders  most  probably  declared 
fttllj^to  John,  he  is  restrained  from  writing  down,  or  rather,  he  is  indulged  with 
the  ^iyilege  of  not  writing  it  down,  although  a  sense  of  duty  and  fidelity  had 
led  at  nUrt  to  prepare  for  such  a  task. 

I*  "dlt  study  of  the  Apocalypse  will  lead  an  attentive  observer  to  see  and  feel, 
tnift  the  i>roprieties  resulting  from  our  sympathies,  and  the  congruities  of  reore- 
sentaticki,  are  very  apparent  in  it,  and  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  interpreta- 
tionof  it.  [s  there  not  a  plain  indication  here,  in  respect  to  suppressing  what  the 
seven  thunders  uttered,  that  the  particulars  of  the  final  catastrophe  were  710/  to 
hefidly  disclosed?  Pity  toward  the  weaknesses  of  men,  and  kind  regard  to  th0 
feelings  of  the  apostle,  sparest  him  the  agonizing  task. 
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regarded  as  certain.  So  in  Eur^  Medea,  78,  autrnXofimj^*  Sq,  u 
xaxor  tiQoaotcofAW  psop  ffoiUu^,  i.  e.  we  have  been  undone,  in  case  we 
shall  add  a  new  evil  to  the  old  one.  Plat.  Repub.  Y.  p.  462.  See  other 
examples  of  the  like  nature  in  Kuhner*s  Gr.  Gramm.  §  448.  2,  from 
Homer,  Plat  and  Deniosth. — Mvari^giop  means  the  secret  designs  of 
God  in  respect  to  the  enemies  of  his  chnrch,  which  only  the  pn>phetfly 
i.  e.  inspired  men  in  the  Christian  chorch,  had  been  oommissioned  t* 
make  known.* 

EiftiYyihat,  act.  voice,  and  the  only  instance  of  this  nature  in  the  N. 
Testament.  Usuallj  this  verb  has  the  Midd.  form,  and  governs  the 
Ace.  of  the  thing  and  Dat  of  the  person.  But  often,  where  the  thing 
is  omitted,  the  person  is  put  in  the  Ace. ;  e.  g.  Luke  3:  18.  Acts  8:  25. 
14:  21.  16: 10.  Here  the  construction  is  like  the  Hebrew  'n^BrrnK  nsa , 
2  Sam.  18:  19  aL  In  translating  ev^ythas  tovg  x.  r.  1,  we  are  obliged 
to  make  a  Dat.  after  the  verb,  in  conformity  with  our  usual  English 
idiom.  In  Greek  this  was  unnecessary,  although  it  might  have  been 
so  expressed. 

*  How,  in  the  face  of  such  a  declaration  as  this,  De  Wette,  Schott,  Ewald,  and 
Liacke,  can  still  represent  the  sealed  book  as  not  brought  to  a  close  in  chap,  xi, 
and  how  they  can  find  no  catastrophe  there,  1  am  unable  to  see,  specially  when  I 
compare  with  the  sequel  such  a  declaration  as  we  find  heie.  How  language  can 
make  it  stronger  or  more  certain,  that  the  first  great  scene  of  the  drama  doses 
here,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell.  The  angel  does  not  even  say  rtltoO'tjattaif 
which  might  leave  a  sequel  of  somewhat  indefinite  length,  but  he  expresses  the 
absolute  and  immediate  close  of  the  whole  in  the  strongest  manner  possible,  by 
the  Aor.  irdJo&ij.  Nor  is  the  nature  of  the  case  less  explicit  than  the  language. 
It  is  evident,  that  when  the  seventh  and  last  seal  was  broken,  all  the  heavenly 
world  expected  immediate  consummation,  and  looked  on  in  fearful  silence,  8:  1. 
But  when  the  last  seal  is  divided  into  seven  parts  (seven  trumpets),  in  order  that 
the  long-suffering  of  God  might  be  exhibited,  and  time  be  protracted  so  that  the 
number  of  martyrs  should  be  completed,  6:  H,  (for  in  this  way  a  gradual  accom- 
plishment is  provided  for) ;  if,  1  say,  afler  all  this  the  time  of  the  catastrophe  is 
ttill  further  protracted,  would  not  the  writer  have  given  us  some  express  intima- 
tion of  it?  But  of  this  no  notice  whatever  is  given.  Exactly  the  reverse  is  con- 
tained in  the  passage  before  us.  The  second  subordinate  seven  (trumpets),  grow- 
ing out  of  the  seventh  seal,  admit  of  no  subdivision.  At  least,  this  would  be  so 
contrary  to  the  evident  nature  of  the  case,  and  to  the  usual  meaning  of  complete- 
ntss  indicated  by  seten^  that  nothing  but  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  Author 
himself  should  satisfy  us  of  any  further  extension  of  the  contents  of  the  sealed 
book.  Scarcely  anything  respecting  the  plan  of  the  book  seems  to  tee  more 
plain  and  certain  than  this ;  and  I  find  it  difiicult  to  imagine  how  the  8ubje<|k  can 
be, viewed  in  a  di^rent  light,  even  afler  attentively  considering  what  the  authors 
above  named  have  written  respecting  it.  That  chap.  xi.  brings  to  view  an  inter- 
Tal,  between  the  appearance  of  the  angel  here  and  the  sounding  of  the  seventh 
trumpet,  is  indeed  sufficiently  plain.  But  what  the  angel  says,  in  the  passage 
before  us,  does  not  interfere  at  all  with  this.  His  declaration  is,  that  when  the 
peventh  trumpet  shall  sound,  iktre  skaU  b$  no  more  dday^  helio&ti  ftvonj^urn 
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(8)  And  tbe  Toice  which  I  had  heard  firom  heaven,  again  spake  with  me  and 
•«id  :  Go,  take  the  little  open  book  in  tbe  hand  of  the  angei,  who  is  standing 
upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  land. 

'Hxovaa,  Aor.  I.  in  the  Plnperf.  sense  here  as  to  time  wheUj  but 
aoristicasto  coniinuanee;  N.  Testament  Onunm.  $  186.  5.3. — j^aXov* 
<r« . .  .  XiyowTfty  Part  used  as  yerb  in  the  Praeter,  ip^  being  implied ; 
as  often  in  this  book.  Respecting  the  contents  of  the  little  book  prof- 
fered bj  the  angel ;  see  the  remarks  on  ▼.  2  above.  Almost  an  exact 
prototype  is  in  Ezek.  8:  1 — 3,  where  the  prophet  eats  the  roll  presented 
to  him. 

(9)  And  I  went  to  the  angel,  speaking  to  him  to  gi?e  me  the  little  book.  And 
he  saith  to  roe :  Take  it  and  eat  it  up ;  and  it  shall  make  thj  stomach  bitter,  but 
in  thy  mouth  it  shall  be  sweet  as  honej. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  is  mere  supposed  and  aytnholic  action 
here,  and  not  a  real  transaction.  Comp.  the  case  of  the  girdle  in  Jer. 
18:  1 — 7 ;  the  case  of  Ezekiel's  lying  on  one  side  890  days,  and  on  the 
other  40  days,  and  eating  bread  baked  with  dung,  Ezek.  4:  4 — 17 ; 
oomp.  also  Hos.  i.  iL  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  many  other  cases* 
Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  anything  more  in  the  case  before 
ns,  than  mere  symbol.  To  devour  a  hook  is  figurative  language,  like 
propinarey  tmbihere,  devorare,  degltUire,  etc.,  employed  by  the  Latins  in 
order  to  designate  mental  action  and  eager  acquisition  by  the  mind. 
So  Jeremiah  also  speaks  of  "  eating  the  words  of  the  Lord,"  15:  16. 
In  4  Enra  14:  88 — 40,  the  like  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  image  of  drink- 
ing from  a  cup  of  water  which  was  of  a  fiery  colour,  and  which  fiUed 
the  heart  of  the  seer  with  pain,  but  sharpened  his  memory  and  increas- 
ed his  wisdom.  So  here,  the  contents  of  tbe  book  will  be  sweet  to  the 
taste,  but  bitter  to  the  stomach  of  the  seer ;  i.  e.  what  he  learns  from  the 
book  is  matter  both  of  joy  and  grief;  of  jog,  because  of  the  good  tidings 
respecting  the  faithful  disciples  of  Christ ;  of  grief,  because  of  the  evils 
which  were  to  come  upon  many  who  would  persevere  in  their  wicked-  ' 
ness.  To  the  same  purpose,  and  comprising  the  same  expressions,  is 
the  passage  in  Ezek.  8:  1 — 8. 

Why  then  should  not  our  interpretation  follow  the  path  here  marked  out?  Is  it 
because  we  have  no  circumstantial  account  of  the  final  fall  of  the  metropolis  ? 
Investigating  by  this  rule,  where  shall  we  find  a  catastrophe  at  all  in  the  book  ? 
In  chap.'lfi:  17 — 21,  there  is  very  little  more  of  particularity,  than  in  11:  15—19. 
Ifcany  the  same  circumstances  occur  in  both ;  and  how  consummation  can  be 
plainly  found  in  the  first  passages,  just  alluded  to,  and  denied  in  the  second,  I  do 
not  see.  1  must  therefore  interpret  the  words  of  the  author,  by  taking  a  position 
on  a  diflferent  ground. 
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(10)  And  I  took  the  little  book  from  the  haQd  of  the  angel,  and  ate  it  up,  and 
it  was  in  my  moQth*flweet  as  honej,  and  when  I  had  eaten  it  mj  stomach  was 
made  bitter. 

'  "Ecpaywy  \%  the  Aor.  11.  of  an  obsolete  root,  <paym ;  for  the  Pres.  and 
several  other  tenses,  iad^im  or  idm  and  their  derivates  are  emfdojed. 
Kardqiayaw  and  iipayov  are  plainlj  empbyed  here  substantially  in  the 
Same  sense.  If  there  be  a  difference,  it  may  be  expressed  perhaps  in 
English  bj  ate  up  or  devoured  and  ate. 

(11)  Then  he  saith  to  me:  Thou  must  prophesy  respecting  many  people  and 
nations  and  tongues  and  kings. 

I  have  referred  noTXoig^  at  the  close  of  the  verse,  to  all  four  of  the 
nouns  which  precede  it,  because  I  deem  this  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  writer.  But  in  ttie  version,  our  Ei^lish  idiom  demands  a  position 
of  the  adjective  different  from  that  in  the  Greek,  and  I  have  according- 
\j  given  to  it  the  position  required.* 

*  Ewald,  in  order  to  make  out  his  theory  respecting  the  little  book,  (see  on  ▼. 
2  above),  says,  that  we  must  separate  t.  11  from  vs.  8 — 10.  But  no  good  reason 
for  so  doing  is  apparent  to  me ;  nor  does  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  i  apprehend 
the  matter,  permit  such  a  divulsion.  The  conference  of  the  angel  with  John  ends 
with  chap.  x.  A  new  scene  begins  with  chap,  xi,  an  episode  not  unlike  to  that 
in  chap,  vii,  before  the  breaking  of  the  seventh  seal,  where  a  consummation  was 
naturally  to  be  expected.  There  the  servants  of  God  are  sealed  in  their  foreheads, 
and  thus  secured  against  impending  evils.  Here,  where  the  last  and  finishing 
part  of  the  crisis  is  near  at  hand,  the  temple  of  God,  i.  e.  the  holy  place  with  the 
essential  parts  of  worship,  the  residence  of  the  Divinity,  is  meted  out  for  the  like 
purpose  of  safety.  Ail  that  is  external  and  merely  ritual  is  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion. The  Jewish  dispensation,  as  to  its  exterior,  has  now  come  to  its  final  close, 
and  a  new  and  more  purely  spiritual  religion  is  to  take  its  place. 

How  can  all  this,  now,  cohere  and  unite  with  the  vision,  in  which  the  angel 
presents  the  little  book .'  Even  Ewald  does  not  plead  for  this  in  his  note  here ; 
yet  in  his  remarks  on  chap.  10:  1  (p.  187)  he  strenuously  defends  the  unity  of  10: 
I — 11:  13.  If  the  reader  feels  any  difficulty  about  a  transition  here  (in  11: 1  seq.) 
•  to  another  vision,  because  mai  simply  is  employed  as  the  index  of  it,  he  needs  only 
to  be  reminded,  that  such  transitions  are  common  throughout  the  whole  book. 
He  is  referred,  for  a  full  disclosure  of  this,  to  the  notes  on  5:  1 . 

As  to  the  speaker  in  the  verse  before  us,  he  is  doubtless  the  angel  who  held  the 
little  book  in  his  hand.  But  as  to  the  speaker  in  11:  1  {Uyutv)^  T  take  him  to  be 
quite  a  different  person  from  the  angel,  although  his  name  is  not  given.  But  in 
order  to  discover  who  he  is,  we  may  ask:  Who  are  mt  two  witnesses  in  r.  3^ 
Ewald  himself  being  judge  (pp.  194,  200),  they  are  the  witnesses  of  Christ.  It  is 
Christ  then  who  speaks  here,  and  who  commissions  John  to  measure  off  the  holy 
part  of  the  temple  for  preservation.  And  if  this  is  true,  (and  surely  it  must  be 
either  Christ  or  God),  then  is  there  a  new  vision  here,  and  the  angel  of  chap.  x. 
is  no  longer  the  special  agent  in  chap.  xi.  Should  the  reader  feel  any  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  agent  without  naming  him,  the  perusal  of 
the  book  through  will  satisfy  him,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  n)5»,  V(r\^»i, 
^etc.,  the  sobject  of  the  verb  is  often  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader,  so  in  xespect 
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*Km  XaoH  x,  r.  X,  our  version  renders :  "  Before  many  people,  etc.** 
IBut  although  s^rt  is  capable  of  such  a  sense,  we  can  hardly  suppose  ihe 
angel  to  have  directed  John  to  write  or  to  utter  the  Apocalypse  trl  pres- 
ence of  many  peophy  etc  Plainly  the  contents  of  the  book,  in  the  se-* 
quel,  have  respect  to  many  people.  With  this  agrees  the  natural  mean- 
ing of  »vi,  in  such  a  connection  as  that  in  which  it  here  stands. 

» 
THE  TEMPLE:  CHAP.  XL  1,  2. 

[The  first  two  verses  of  this  chapter  have  occasioned  much  trouble  to 
commentators ;  and  the  variety  of  opinion  respecting  them  is  so  great,  that 
even  to  give  a  tolerably  full  account  of  it  would  occupy  many  pages.  I  shall 
briefly  state  my  own  appreheosions  respecting  the  pyissage,  and  then  glance 
at  some  of  the  other  interpretations  which  are  entitled  to  particular  notice. 

No  commentator  that  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  seems  to  have  made 
the  comparison  between  the  present  passage  and  Rev.  vii.  Previous  to 
this  last  passage,  as  has  been  noted  above,  six  seals  had  been  mentioned  as 
already  opened,  and  the  opening  of  the  seventh  and  last  was  now  exacted. 
But  before  this  was  broken,  the  servants  of  God  were  to  be  impressed  upon 
their  foreheads  by  his  seal,  which  thus  became  the  emblem  of  protection 
and  safety  in  respect  to  impending  evils.  Unexpectedly  to  the  spectators, 
the  seventh  seal  is  disparted,  so  that  a  grcdual  accomplishment  of  the  woes 
which  it  threatens  is  to  take  place.  (I  say  unexpectedly,  because  8:  1  shows 
that  the  final  catastrophe  was  expected  forthwith).  This  gradation  is  marked 
by  the  seven  trumpets.  Six  of  these  have  now  been  sounded ;  and  there 
remains,  at  the  point  of  time  where  we  now  are,  only  one  to  close  the 
scene.  And  here  comes  in  another  interposUiony  viz.  that  in  respect  to  sav- 
ing a  part  of  the  temple,  like  to  that  in  chap.  vii.  with  respect  to  saving 
Christians  firom  impending  evils.  Christians,  indeed,  have  already  been 
made  secure,  in  the  case  now  before  us.  But  the  close  of  the  Jewish  or 
Mosaic  institutions  is  near  at  hand.  Shall  aU  which  pertained  to  these  now 
go  to  ruin  ?  Or  is  there  not  something,  that  constitutes  the  essential  unity 
of  religion  under  both  dispensations,  which  is  worthy  of  preservation,  and 
which  therefore  must  be  preserved  ?  If  the  ground  taken  by  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  correct,  (which  we  may  well  believe),  then 
the  basis  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  is  the  same. 

Besides ;  how  can  we  consider  the  representation  before  us  as  anything 
more  than  mere  symbol  f  Is  it  to  be  once  imagined,  that  John  actually  ex- 
pected the  Gentiles,  who  would  tread  down  the  holy  city  and  the  exterior 
part  of  the  temple  (ti^y  ailriv  tiiv  l^w^gy),  to  spare  the  interior  part  of  the 
teqpple  and  the  worshippers  there  ?  This  would  be  to  suppose  him  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  war  was  conducted,  at  the  time  when  he 
lived.  Moreover,  as  to  matter  of  fad,  the  reverse  of  what  is  implied  by  such 
a  supposition  actually  took  place.    The  temple — the  very  Sanctum  itself^ 

to  the  agent  or  speaker  in  the  Apocalypse,  we  are  oflen  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
context  in  order  to  discover  who  he  is;  e.  g.  Rev.  22:  12  al.  The  XiyotP  in  11:  1 
18  sufficiently  explained  by  the  ftJi^tvol ftov  in  v.  3.  If  these  views  are  correct, 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  connect  10: 11  with  10:  8—10. 
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was  the  great  slaughter  houM,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  mvaaoa;  and  all 
the  sacred  building  was  destroyed  together,  at  one  and  the  same  period. 
Neither  fact  nor  probability,  therefore,  plead  for  a  liUral  interpretauon  in 
this  case.  And  besides  this,  what  shall  we  say  offiuasunng  the  loonhippers 
(v.  I)  in  a  literal  sense,  in  order  that  they  might  be  preserved? 

For  these  reasons  the  whole  transaction  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  lym- 
bolical  matter.  Yet  mflnM  must  of  course  signify  something;  and  what  is  thai 
something  in  the  present  case  ?  So  &r  as  I  can  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  symbolic  transaction  before  us,  its  design  seems  plainly  to  be  tliisi, 
viz.  to  prefigure  (he  prtservaHon  of  aU  wkidi  uhu  fundamented  and  es9tntid  in 
the  ancient  religion^  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  all  that  was  externa], 
in  respect  to  the  temple,  the  city,  and  the  ancient  people  of  God.  It  is  as 
much  as  to  say :  Amid  the  ruin  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  while  the  holy 
city  is  reduced  to  ashes,  and  all  the  sacred  ritual  of  worship  forever  closed, 
there  are  some  imperishable  things  which  will  survive  the  work  of  de- 
struction, and  over  which  the  invading  hostile  nations  have  no  power,  b 
not  the  preservation  of  the  Sanctum  of  the  temple  an  appropriate  and  signi- 
ficant emblem  of  this  ? 

The  greater  part  of  the  commentators  have  passed  over  this  paragraph 
sicca  pede,  without  even  seeming  to  feel  tliat  tliere  was  any  diflicuhy  in  the 
case.  A  few  have  given  some  hints ;  specimens  of  which  I  will  now  lay 
before  the  reader.  Zegerus:  *The  temple  means  the  church;  tlie  aUary 
Christ ;  or  the  temple  and  altar  mean  Christ,  who  with  his  two-fold  nature 
is  the  temple  of  God  and  the  altar  of  the  church.  TTte  porch  tmthout  means 
heretics  and  pseudo-Christians.  To  cast  them  out  is  to  cxcommuuicate 
them.'    See  CriU  Sac.  Londinenses  on  Rev.  xi. 

Vitringa:  'The  interior  temple  means  true  Christians;  the  exterior,  fiilse 
Christians,  heretics,  etc. ;  the  altar  means  Christ ;  measuring  the  temple  and 
worshippers  is  scrutinizing  the  character  of  Christians  real  or  professed ; 
the  casting  out  of  the  outer  court  is  excommunicating  false  professors ;  the 
heathen  who  are  to  tread  down  the  temple  and  city,  are  Christians  in  name 
only,  (and  therefore  called  heathen),  who  are  to  form  an  external  church  and 
have  dominion  over  it,  suppressing  at  the  same  time  the  true  worshippers 
of  God,  until  at  last  God  shall  exclude  them  from  even  the  external  pale  of 
his  church.*  Comm.  in  loc. 

Heinrichs  (in  Comm.)  thinks  that  John,  like  Ezekiel  (chap,  xl — ^xlviii.), 
designed  to  give  a  sketch  of  a  literally  new  temple,  more  holy  and  perfect, 
which  would  be  erected  undel*  the  new  dispensation,  in  which  only  the 
Sanctum  of  the  old  one  would  be  preserved.  Comm.  in  loc. 

Ewald  thinks  tliat  John  designed  to  represent  thetnost  holy  and  precious 
part  of  the  temple,  as  actually  to  be  saved  from  the  ravages  of  the  invad- 
ing enemy ;  and  that  he  has  said  this  out  of  compassion  to  Jewish  prejudi- 
ces still  cleaving  to  the  minds  of  Hebrew  Christians,  as  well  as  to  those  pf 
proper  Jews.  He  says,  that  the  author  means  to  include  both  pious  Jews 
and  Christians  among  the  worshippers  mentioned  in  v.  1.  Whether  John 
believed  that  such  would  be  the  fact,  viz.,  that  the  Sanctum  .of  the  temple 
would  be  spared,  or  whether  he  only  made  such  a  representation  in  order 
to  conciliate  Jewish  sympathies,  Ewald  does  not  say ;  but  the  manner  of 
his  representation  would  seem  to  indicate  the  former  opinion,  viz.  that  the 
writer  really  hoped  and  expected  the  Sanctum  would  be  spared. 

Bleek  gives  a  different  and  perhaps  in  some  respects  more  probable 
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view  of  tkB  CM».  Ife  thinks  tfaat  John  supposed  the  cRy  and  temple  'would 
be  mvaded  and  trodden  down  for  forty-two  months  by  the  heathen ;  bat 
that  he  expected  the  sanctuary  would  be  spared,  and  given  up  to  Christians 
during  that  period,  because  they  are  **  priests  unto  Qod,^  and  would  have 
access  therefore  to  the  holy  places  in  the  temple,  where  priests  only  were 
allowed  to  come.  Thus  he  makes  out  a  kind  of  literal  and  at  the  same 
time  figoFBtive  meaning ;  with  much  ingenuity  indeed,  but  still,  as  I  appre- 
hend, in  a  manner  foreign  to  the  true  design  of  the  Apocalyptist.  Bleek 
supposes  that  John  had  not  the  least  expectation  of  anything  more  than  a  '' 
mere  ieniporanf  invarion  and  subjection  of  the  city;  and  he  represents 
John  as  indicating  plainly  that  the  city  would  ultimately  be  spared. 

The  interpretations  of  Zegerus  and  Vitringa  are  a  striking  specimen  of 
the  aliquid  ex  aliquo  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse ;  a  specimen,  how- 
ever, the  like  of  which  may  be  found  in  multitudes  of  writers.  The  inter- 
pretations of  Heinrichs,  Ewald,  and  Bleek,  all  stand  on  the  ground,  that  the 
writer  of  the  book  before  us  was  not  only  ignorant  of  the  future,  but  that  he 
designed  nothing  more  than  to  express  his  hopes^  and  give  vent  to  his  re- 
maining Jewish  sympathies  for  the  literal  temple  and  its  ritual.  But  viewed 
in  their  proper  light,  even  these  hopes  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  destitute  of 
probability.  The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  whether  inspired  or  not,  well 
knew  the  embittered  nature  of  the  contest  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Jewa  As  well  did  he  know,  also,  the  vehemence  of  the  Jewish  supersti^ 
tions,  and  of  course  that  they  would  be  likely,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  to  occasion  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  worship  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  central  point  of  these  superstitions,  and  through  them  of 
insurrections  among  the  Jews  and  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Ro- 
mans. How  could  he  then,  whh  any  good  ground  of  hope,  expect  the 
temple  to  be  spared  ?  Or  how  could  he  suppose  that  Christians,  already 
the  objects  of  embittered  persecution  by  Nero,  would  be  permitted  to  re- 
tain possession  of  the  Sanctum  (according  to  Ewald  and  Bleek] ;  or  to  re» 
build  another  structure  there  more  magnificent  than  the  former  one  ?  (ac- 
cording to  Heinrichs).  In  whatever  light  tliis  matter  is  viewed,  the  inter- 
pretations before  us  look  improbable,  even  when  contemplated  from  the 
position  in  which  these  critics  would  fain  place  us. 

But  if  John  (whether  a(K>8tle  or  not)  was  really  what  he  declares  himself 
to  be,  i.  e.  4y  nvsv/iaxi  when  he  wrote  this  book  or  had  these  visions,  then 
of  course  do  the  expositions  of  the  last  named  writers,  and  all  others  that 
are  like  them,  fall  entirely  to  the  ground.  Facts  contradict  the  declara- 
tions of  John,  in  case  they  are  expounded  as  the  writers  named  bid  us  to  ex- 
pound them.  It  comes  at  last  then  to  the  simple  question,  whether  being  h 
^rivfian  afibrds  any  security  against  erroneous  and  unfounded  expectations  ? 
These  critics  would  doubtless  answer  this  question  at  once  in  the  negative ; 
J^m  as  fully  persuaded,  that  an  affirmative  answer  is  the  proper  one.  ' 

In  a  word ;  why  should  we,  with  these  interpreters,  adopt  an  exegesis 
which  is  half  literal  and  half  figurative  ?  Why  should  we  adopt  one  which 
on  its  very  face  would  show  that  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  was  merely 
a  prejudiced  Jew,  and  besides  this,  but  a  very  poor  sort  of  augurer  as  to 
(he  future  ?  Why  should  we  adopt  one,  which  contradicts  facts  that  ac- 
tually took  place  ?  •  Or  why  should  we  so  spirHualhe,  with  the  older  wi it- 
ers, as  to  make  out  aliquid  ex  aHquo*^  I  may  even  ask  with  some  empha- 
sis :    Why  should  we  do  any  part  of  this,  when  there  is  an  easy  and  nat- 
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und  ipterpretation,  in  hanxKmy  with  the  whole  tBoor  of  the  book,  wliieh 
gi?e8  a  plain  and  intelligible  sense,  and  one  fiaught  with  appropriate  mean- 
ing? 

Eichhom,  previous  to  the  productions  of  Bleek,  Heinricba,  and  Ewald, 
had  already  set  an  example  of  interpretation  here,  which  Liange  followed^ 
and  which  others  would  have  done  well  to  follow ;  and  although  his  book 
is  not  always  wanting  in  exegesis  which  is  improbable  and  incoBgruoui, 
yet  here  he  has  happily  hit  upon  a  proper  medium  between  two  extremea. 
For  substance  his  views  are  such  as  I  have  given  above,  and  which  seem 
to  me  altogether  preferable  to  those  of  most  succeeding  commentators.] 

(1)  And  there  wu  given  to  roe  a  reed  like  to  a  staff,  saying :  Rise  and  measure 
the  temple  of  God,  and  the  altar,  and  those  who  worship  therein. 

KaXcLfiog  is  a  generic  word,  and  sometimes  means,  as  here,  a  It^ki 
tnectsurtng-rodj  sometimes  a  staff'  for  the  hand,  and  sometimes  a  pen. 
The  use  of  the  xdXafxog  depends  on  the  size.    In  Ezek.  40:  3,  such  a 
reed  is  called  m^t^  )r\y^  a  reed  of  measurement ;   and  the  passage  there 
is  the  model,  in  some  respects,  of  the  one  before  us. — "Ofioiog  Qo^diPf 
like  to  a  staff  or  sceptre,  i.  e.  like  to  it  in  regard  to  size,  and  therefore 
convenient  for  handling.     Or  we  may  construe  the  clause  in  another 
way.     In  Heb.  mv ,  which  usually  means  stcff,  rod,  also  means  measu- 
ring rod  or  pole,  Ps.  74:  2.  Jer.  10:  16.  51:  19,  in  these  cases  =  meas- 
ured or  meted  portion.  The  Sept  in  more  than  twenty-five  instances  trans- 
late this  word  by  gd^dog ;  and  in  like  manner  do  they  translate  the  first 
two  instances  just  mentioned.     We  may  therefore  interpret  thus :  A 
reed  was  given  me  like  to  a  measuring-rod,  i.  e.  like  to  it  in  respect  to 
length,  size,  etc 

u^iycjv — ^but  who  is  the  speaker  f  The  vulgate  text  has  supplied  the 
agent,  by  inserting :  xal  6  ayyehyg  elcti^jceL  But  this  clause  is  justly 
rejected,  as  wanting  sufficient  support  from  Mss.  It  is  moreover  evidentr 
ly  against  the  tenor  of  the  sequel,  for  v.  3  (jiaQTvatp  fwv)  shows  that 
God  or  Christ  must  have  been  the  speaker  in  this  case.  The  addition 
in  the  vulgate  text  seems  to  be  a  gloss  introduced  from  Zech.  3:  5,  lat- 
ter clause.  Evidently  the  speaker,  in  this  verse,  is  the  person  who  gave 
John  the  measuring-rod.  But  as  the  passive  voice  (id6&^)  is  here  used, 
the  agent  in  this  case  is  not  designated.  This  must  be  supplied^  there^ 
fore,  from  the  context,  and  v.  3  enables  us  to  supply  the  proper  Nomi- 
native. The  interpretation  which  makes  xaXaftog  itself  the  speaker,  is  * 
not  worth  notice,  except  as  a  fact  which  exhibits  the  possibili^.  of  mj 
and  every  extravagance  in  interpretation.  See  further  in  the  remarks 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter. 

""EyeiQcu,  rise,  =^  D^p  or  m^p  so  common  in  the  Psalms.  It  dclbs  not 
imply  merely  rising  up  from  a  sitting  or  reclining  posture,  but  rousing 
up  to  action  from  a  state  of  inaction  ;^  and  so  it  is  like  the  Latin  age^ 
agedum,  etc. — Miiqfqaov  . .  .  tov  ^bov^  offers  no  difficulty  as  to  Uie 
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simple  meaning  of  the  words,  but  merelj  as  to  the  design  or  objeet  of 
^be  action.  In  Ezek.  40:  d  seq.,  the  angel  who  has  the  measuring-rod 
uses  it  in  the  way  of  meting  out  the  proportions  of  a  new  temple  to  be 
erected.  In  Zech.  2: 1  seq.,  the  ang^  with  a  measuring-line  employs 
it  for  the  like  purpose  in  respect  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  But  in  Lam. 
2;  8.  2  Kings  21: 13.  Is.  34:  11.  Amos  7:8,  9,a/fn6and;>/«m^tneare 
employed  as  symbols  of  destruction ;  and  these  are  altogether  analogous 
to  the  case  before  us.  As  a  part  is  to  be  preserved,  and  a  part  to  be 
destroyed,  so  the  former  has  boundaries  assigned  to  it,  beyond  which 
destruction  cannot  be  extended. — 0vifia<n^Qtop  means  the  altar,  either 
for  burnt  offerings  or  for  incense ;  for  the  word  is  emfdoyed  in  respect 
to  both,  although  it  is  more  appropriate  to  the  former  meaning,  so  far  as 
etymology  is  concerned.  But  here  doubtless  it  means  the  altar  ofin^ 
cense,  which  stood  near  the  most  holy  place. 

Km  to^^  n^annMmvffxag  h  avrdSf  (so.  ip  t(p  pa<p)..  But  how  oouid 
the  seer  measure  the  worshippers  with  a  xdXafjtog  ?  He  could  not,  in  a 
literal  sense.  I  understand  Uie  passage,  therefore,  as  exhibiting  a  eetuf* 
ma,  i.  e.  a  verb  is  connected  with  two  nouns,  while  it  has  a  sense  appro- 
priate only  to  one.  So  in  Luke  1:  64,  dveipx^  ^^  (frofia  .  .  .  xcu  ^ 
yhotsaa ;  1  G)r.  3:  2,  ydXa  vfidg  inozKsa,  ov  ^Q<OfAa.  Comp.  1  Tim.  4: 
8,  and  Homer's  oJvof  xal  aXtw  Idovreg,  Gramm.  §  192.  In  the  present 
case  we  have  only  to  supply  some  appropriate  verb  to  be  connected  with 
ftQO(T}afr<wrrag,  such  as  XoyitTui,  take  an  account  of;  or  we  may  simply 
transfer  the  generic  sense  of  fih^aof  so  as  to  be  connected  with  this  noun, 
and  the  meaning  will  be  good,  viz.,  mete  out,  apportion  off,  quasi-^ 
^  draw  a  line  of  circumvailation  around  the  inner  temple  and  the  wor- 
shippers in  spirit  and  in  truth  who  are  there ;  for  such  shall  be  protected 
amid  the  general  ruin.' — That  er  avrip  means  in  the  temple,  seems  suffi- 
ciently plain  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Agreement  of  a  pronoun 
with  a  more  remote  antecedent,  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  phenomenon 
in  the  sacred  writings ;  Gramm.  §  124.  4.  Note.  3. 

(2)  But  the  porch  without  the  temple  cast  out,  and  measure  it  not,  for  it  i« 
^Ten  ii4»  to  tiie  Gentiles;  and  thej  afaall  tread  the  holy  city  under  foot  forty  and 
two  months. 

Tfjp  ailiip  triP  l^eo^sy.  That  the  temple  was  divided  in  the  manner 
here  indicated,  is  plain  from  Ezek.  40:  17,  19,  where  we  have  ^^^^ 
^wmn  and  "^snsrnn  *ixnn,  i.  e.  the  inner  court  and  the  outer  court.  The 
Sanctum  Sanctorum,  and  the  paog  or  apartment  for  incense  and  pacri- 
fices,  constituted  the  inner  court,  which  only  the  priests  could  frequent  j 
the  remaining  or  front  part  of  the  building  constituted  another'  court, 
where  worshippers  of  the  common  order  assembled ;  and  still  farther 
cmt  was  the  court  of  the  Gentilee,  i.  e.  a  space  where  foreigners  might 
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norship.    Is  the  pteaeat  case,  the  worshippers  in  the  ia&er  coot  ane  of 
course  priesii  ;  and  Christians,  it  shoald  be  remembered  here,  are  kin^ 
andprieits  to  God,  and  to  them  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  temple  of 
God  are  opened ;   comp.  Rev.  11: 19,  also  Ueb.  9:  8  and  10:  19,  20. 
Matt  27:  51. 

''Ex^oXb  s|o»  is  to  be  tdcen  in  a  qualified  or  secondary  sense  here, 
(for  the  literal  meaning  would  make  no  good  sense),  i.  e.  it  means  hera 
to  refect,  despisBy  negUct ;  comp.  Luke  6:  22.  Kai  fj^  avz^  ^zg^^ 
explains  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  clause.  As  he  did  not  indudo 
the  exterior  court  in  his  measurement  for  preservation,  so  he  gave  it  up  - 
of  course  to  destruction. 

Toi^  i&vtaiy  to  the  heathen  or  (jfentiUe.  That  the  Romans  are  meant 
in  this  case,  seems  to  be  very  obvious,  if  we  suppose  the  Apocalypse  to 
have  been  written  during  the  latter  part  of  Nero's  reign,  when  the  Jew- 
ish troubles  had  actually  begun.  The  meaning  phunly  is,  that  by  the 
decree  of  Heaven  the  exterior  temple  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Gen* 
tiles. — Tlohif  ayiav,  holy  city,  a  faoiiliar  name  of  Jerusalem,  comp.  Neh. 
11:  1, 18.  Is.  48:  2.  Matt.  4:  5.  27:  53  ;  a  name  which  it  still  preserves. 
This  seems  plainly  to  identify  the  special  object  which  is  to  be  destroy- 
ed ;  and  from  the  impending  ruin,  the  true  spiritual  worship  and  wor- 
shippers of  God  are  to  be  preserved. 

Tlar^aovai,  shall  tread  dowtiy  trample  upon,  which  of  course  implies 
thorough  subjection  and  treating  with  great  indignity.  £wald  construes 
it  as  designating  only  profanation  by  the  presence  of  the  heathen.  But 
surely  'Ugovcaltifi  ictai  natwfiipri  vno  i&mv^  in  Luke  21:  24,  in  con- 
nection with  the  context,  means  something  more  than  profamng.  In- 
deed, how  can  we  compare  the  expression  here  with  that  in  Luke,  with- 
out being  necessitated  to  suppose,  that  the  object  of  both  passages  is  pre- 
cisely tlie  same  ?  And  if  so,  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  is  threatened,  and  not 
jnerely  profanation  by  the  presence  of  heathen. 

Ihrtg  and  two  months.  Is  this  period  to  be  regarded  as  literal,  or  as 
merely  a  figurative  mode  of  designating  a  short  period,  by  a  reference  to  a 
well  known  period  of  time  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  7:  25.  12:  7  ?  The. 
same  question  occurs  in  regard  to  the  next  verse,  and  some  other  pas- 
sages in  the  sequel.  After  all  the  investigation  which  I  have  been  able 
to  make,  I  feel  compelled  to  believe  that  the  writer  refers  to  a  literal 
and  definite  period,  although  not  so  exact  that  a  single  day,  or  even  a 
few  days,  of  variation  from  it  would  interfere  with  the  oliiject  he  has  in 
view.  It  is  certain  that  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  lasted  just  about  the 
length  of  the  period  named,  until  Jerusalem  was  taken.  And  although 
the  city  itself  was  not  besieged  so  long,  yet  the  metropolis,  in  this  case, 
as  in  innumerable  others  in  both  Testaments,  appears  to  stand  far  the 
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isoiiatry  of  Jndea.    During  liie  iBvasion  of  Jadea  bj  the  Btmimfl,  the 

faithful  testimony  of  the  persecuted  witnesses  for  Gfaristianitj  is  con- 
tinued, while  at  laat  they  are  slain.  The  patience  of  God. in  deferring 
so  long  the  destruction  of  the  persecutors,  is  displayed  by  this ;  and  es- 
pecially his  mercy  in  continuing  to  warn  and  reprove  them.  This  is  a 
natural,  simple,  and  easy  method  of  interpretation,  to  say  the  least,  and 
one  which,  although  it  is  not  difficult  to  raise  objections  against  it,  I  feel 
constrained  to  adopt. 

In  order  to  save  repetition  I  must  refer  the  reader,  for  the  discussion 
of  the  whole  subject  in  relation  to  Hme9  designated  by  the  Apocalypse, 
to  £xeui«u8  y.  at  the  end  of  this  volume ;  and  for  a  more  ample  diaaw- 
sion,  to  my  little  work  entitled  Bints  on  the  Jhterpretatian  of  Propheoff, 

(S)  And  1  will  give  to  my  two  witnesses,  and  thej  shall  prophesy  a  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty  days,  clothed  in  sack-cloth. 

But  who  are  these  two  vntnesses  f  A  question  that  has  been  the  oc- 
casion, perhaps,  of  more  conjecture  and  more  unlimited  speculation  than 
almost  any  other  which  the  Apocalypse  has  originated.  Some  notice  of 
the  efforts  which  interpreters  have  made  to  answer  it,  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary in  a  case  like  the  present ;  and  particularly  so,  inasmuch  as  the 
subject  is  not  without  real  difficulties  even  when  viewed  in  its  most  sim- 
ple light  If  this  notice  should  answer  no  other  purpose  than  a  warning 
agabst  groundless  and  boundless  conjecture,  and  a  caution  against  ad- 
mitting anything  which  will  destroy  the  connection  and  congruity  of  the 
author's  representations,  yet  this  of  itself  would  be  a  sufficient  apology 
for  introducing  it 

Inquiry  retpeeting  the  Two  WttneMes. 

In  pursuing  the  object  of  this  Inquiry,  I  shall  first  introduce  in  the  brief- 
est manner  possible,  those  opinions  respecting  the  two  witnesses  which  are 
plainly  nothing  but  mere  conjectures,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  any  seri- 
OU8  examination.  I  shall  then  subjoin  some  other  views  to  which  particu- 
lar importance  has  been  recently  attached,  aud  which  therefore  ne^d  some 
diacussion. 

I.  Conjectures  in  respect  to  the  Two  Witnesses. 

(a)  They  are  the  O.  and  N.  Testament ;  so  Melchior,  Afielman»  and  re- 
cently Croly.  {h)  They  mean  aU  preachers  instructed  by  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel ;  bo  Pannonitis  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  (c)  Christ  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist ;  Ubertinus.  id)  Pope  Sylvester  and  Mena,  who  wrote  against  the  £u- 
tychiaos ;  Lyranus  and  Edenis.  (e)  Trancis  and  Dominic,  the  respective 
heads  of  two  orders  of  monks;  quoted  in  Cornelius  a  Lapide.  (/)  The 
great  teisdom  and  sanctity  of  the  primitive  preachers ;  Alcassar.  {g)  John 
Huss  and  Luther ;  so  Horzoff.  Others ;  John  Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
[h]  Tbe  Waldensea  and  Albigenaes;  and  the  Apocalyptist  names  two,  be- 
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«au8e  Qf  the  Law  and  the  Goipei,  and  alw  with  mpectte  sach  jMwyfaiMk 
cred  history  as  Moses  aod  AaroD,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  Joshua  and  Zerabba- 
bel ;  he  had  also  his  e>'e  u|k>ii  John  Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague ;  Vitrings. 
Andrew  Fuller  also  supposes  the  two  witnesses  are  the  Waldenses  and  Al- 
higenses ;  Lect  on  Apoc.  in  loc  (t)  The  Jewish  and  GentOe  Christians  in 
Aelia,(the  new  name  of  the  city  buHt  on  the  ruins  of  Jeruaslem  by  Adrian), 
who  pretfched  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  the  neoesaity  of  reformation ;  Groliiia, 
and  after  him  Hammond. 

This  syllabus  comprises  only  a  part  of  the  interpretationa  giren  to  the 
Terse  before  us.  The  intelligent  reader,  who  is  in  any  tolerable  measure 
acquainted  with  the  criticism  of  the  present  day,  needs  no  formal  refutatioo 
of  such  interpretations.  Almost  all  are  wholly  inappropriate,  in  that  they 
have  respect  not  to  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Paleethne  by  the  Roroaaa, 
but  to  one  a  long  time  afterwards.  One  of  them  (c)  even  &Ub  upon  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  death  of  Christ  The  whole  of  them,  with  aome 
alight  exeeption  in  the  caaes  (h)  and  (/),  are  entirely  Jneongmoaa  and  ir- 
relevant 

XI.  Other  views  which  have  a  better  claim  to  be  examined. 

(1)  The  two  witnesses  are  the  two  high-priests,  w^mmtcs  and  Jetus ;  who 
nobly  withstood  the  Zealots  in  Jerusalem,  and  were  massacred  by  them, 
Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  IV.  3.  13 — 6.  1.  So  Herder  and  Eichhorn ;  and  after  the 
latter,  his  humble  imitator,  F.  A.  L.  Matthaei,  and  others. 

The  reason  for  rejecting  this  opinion,  which  was  made  current  for  a 
time  through  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  Herder  and  Eichhorn,  are  brie^ 
uid  in  my  apprehenaion  entirely  conclusive,  (a)  These  two  high-priesta 
were  zedUnu  Jew8  and  the  entmita  of  Ckrialiamty,  How  then  could  the 
Saviour  say  of  them:  Mt  untnessesf  v.  3.  And  how  could  he  be  called 
THEIR  Lordf  V.  8.  If  what  Bleek  (Zeitschrift  von  Schleiermacher,  etc, 
Heft  IL  p.  269),  Hanlein  (Theol.  Journal  von  H.  and  Ammon,  HI.  p.  380), 
and  Lange  (Comm.  in  Apoc.  11:  10,  11)  say,  were  true,  viz.  that  Ananus 
was  an  active  persecutor  of  Christians,  and  occasioned  the  death  of  James 
the  Lord's  brother,  then  the  case  would  be  more  glaring  still,  and  all 
attempts  to  reconcile  their  character  vrith  the  description  in  Rev.  11:  3 — 13 
must  be  vain.  But  in  respect  to  this  particular  point,  these  writere  seem  to 
have  erred.  There  was  indeed  an  Ananua,  a  high-priest,  who  occasioned 
the  death  of  James ;  but  he  was  slain  by  the  Sicarii  in  A.  D.  66;  Joa.  Antiq. 
X}L  9.  1  and  Bell.  Jud.  IL  17.  9.  But  the  Ananus  and  Jesus  who  with- 
stood  the  Sicarii,  and  were  massacred  by  them  and  the  Idumaeans,  were 
other  snd  different  persons,  and  were  assassinated  in  A.  D.  67;  Jos.  Bell. 
Jud.  IV.  3.  13-— 5.  2.  Still,  that  Ananos  and  Jeaus  were  zealous  Jews,  and 
Opposed  to  Ciiristianity,  no  one  can  doubt  who  reads  their  history,  {h)  How 
can  these  two  high-priests  be  said  to  prophesy  during  the  1260  days  of  the 
invasion,  when  in  fact  they  were  destroyed  during  the  very  first  year  of  it, 
viz.  during  A.  D.  67  ?  (c)  What  mean  their  reatartdion  and  aacmsion  to 
heaven  ?  (d)  In  what  sense  could  the  Apocalyptist  say,  that  theae  two 
high-priests  possessed  naraculoua  powere,  like  those  of  Moses  aod  Elijah  ? 
vs.  5,  6.  (c)  The  spontaneous  impression  of  every  reader  is,  that  the  two 
witnesses,  whoever  they  might  be,  were  the  frienda  of  Christ  and  the 
Christian  cause,  and  that  they  were  endowed  with  the  miraculoua  powen 
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q£  the  primilive  tmi^tmn  of  ChristisBit]^ ;  bwt  how  can  tlieoe  pi«dicat80 
bekHug  to  the  decided  memui  of  Christ— -the  peraecuting  Jews  of  (hat  time  ? 
And  how  can  we  aasign  to  them  a  triuinph  in  their  resurrection^end  ascen- 
aioiif  which  is  denied  even  to  the  early  martyrs  ?  Comp.  5e  9—11.  Finally ; 
in  reflecting  upon  this  exegesis  once  quite  popular,  we  cannot  help  the 
feeling  of  surprise,  that  it  could  ever  have  heen  brought  forward  and 
patronized  by  such  men  as  Herder  and  Eichbom.  Its  day,  I  trust,  has 
pant ;  but  have  succeeding  times  ol^red  us  something  better  in  its  stead  ? 
(2)  Recent  commentators  of  distinguished  note  in  Germany  have  revived 
in  part  the  ancient  exegesis  of  Rev.  11:  3^-lS,  which  maintained  that 
Moma  and  Elijahy  or  Enoch  and  H^yoA,  are  the  two  witnesses  spoken  of  in 
the  pasBage  before  us. 

So  Bleek  (in  loc.  cit.  supra),  and  so  Ewald  in  his  recent  Commentaiy. 
The  ground  of  this  interpretation  is,  that  the  Jews  of  ancient  times,  and 
also  the  early  Christians,  expected  that  Christ  would  make  his  appearance 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  kingdom,  preceded  by  the  prophets  above 
named,  or  at  least  by  two  of  them.  Elijah  was  considered  as  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  two,  because  Mai.  4:  5  was  regarded  as  having  expressly  nam^d 
bim ;  and  in  respect  to  the  other,  there  was  a  division  of  opinion,  the 
Jews  in  general  believing  thb  other  prophet  to  be  Moses,  while  some  of 
them  held  to  Enoch.  The  position  of  Bleek  and  Ewald  of  course  is,  that 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  partook  of  these  alleged  ancient  views;  that 
he  expected  that  Christ  would  speedily  come  in  person  to  destroy  or  sub- 
due fdl  his  enemies,  and  would  then  commence  his  new  and  glorious 
terrestrial  reign ;  and  also  that  his  heralds  would  be  Elijah  and  some  other 
distin^isbed  ancient  prophet  These  heralds  would  indeed  be  slain  by 
opposing  enemies ;  but  they  would  be  raised  triumphantly  from  the  dead, 
and  then  the  victories  of  the  Messiah  would  become  conspicuous  and  uni- 
versal. 

Of  course,  all  apprehension  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  was  in- 
spired, or  had  any  correct  knowledge  of  the  future,  is  abandoned  by  such 
a  position ;  and  indeed  nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  both  Bleek  and 
Ewald,  (and  others  also  who  agree  with  their  views),  do  not  hesitate  at  all 
to  believe,  and  do  virtually  maintain,  that  John  was  in  no  important  respect 
any  more  enlightened  as  to  theyti/tire,  than  other  Jewish  Christians  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

To  contest  the  point  of  John's  inspiraiion  with  those  who  adopt  such  an 
exegesis,  would  be  a  task  inappropriate  to  a  book  of  Commentary.  But  I 
may  be  permitted,  I  would  hope,  to  suggest  some  doubts  in  respect  to  the 
propriety  of  the  interpretation  before  us,  on  grounds  simply  of  a  historical 
and  critical  nature. 

Heinrichs  (on  Rev.  11:  3)  says:  ^'That  Moses  and  Elijah  would  return 
f^m  heaven  to  earth,  and  be  the  precursors  of  the  Messiah,  ctmsfans  arai 
Judaeonan  opinio/'  To  this  opinion  Bleek  (p.  270  ut  sup.)  plainly  inclines ; 
while  Ewald  seems  undecided  whether  Moses  and  EUgah,  or  Enoch  and 
Elyab,  were  the  specific  witnesses  in  question. 

But  what  is  the  proof  of  this  conMano  opinio  ?  In  Mai.  4:  5  it  is  said,  that 
'  Elijah  the  prophet  will  come,  before  the  great  day  of  the  Loid.'  That  the 
Jews  of  ancient  times  gave  a  literal  interpretatk>n  to  this  passage,  seems  to 
be  quite  clear  from  Matt  17: 10—12.  Mark  9: 11 — ^13,  *"  Why  say  the  scribes 
that  El^ah  must  first  come?'    But  equally  clear  is  it,  also,  firom  these  pas- 
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flages  and  from  Matt  11: 14,  that  the  Saviour  eajUMf  deefores  Jolvi  the 
Baptist  to  have  been  the  l^yab  meant  by  the  prophet  Malachi.  Comp. 
Luke  1:  17,  which  gives  the  ground  of  diis  interpretation,  viz. '  he  (John) 
had  the  spirit  and  energy  of  Elijah.' 

How,  now,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  after  declarations  so  explicit  tt 
these,  can  we  be  persuaded,  that  the  primitive  Christians  still  continued  to 
believe  in  another  and  a  literal  coming  of  Elijah  ?  That  John  the  aposde 
was  familiar  with  the  views  of  Christians,  will  not,  I  trust,  be  questioned. 
What  ground  then  is  there,  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  John  expected  a 
literal  coming  of  Elijah  ?  And  what  is  there  in  the  Scriptures,  whieh  is  a 
good  ground  for  supposing  that  another  prophet  was  then  expected  to  come 
with  him  ?  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  here,  tliat  John  1:  21  furnishes  some 
ground  for  supposing  that  such  an  opinion  was  current  among  die  Scribes 
and  Pharisees.  But  still,  if  o  nQoqf^ttig  in  that  passage  ^ould  be  so  con- 
strued, this  exposition  would  not  seem  to  be  favoured  by  most  of  the  eariy 
Jewish  testimony. 

Pesiqta  Rab.  fbl.  62.  col.  1,  speaks  of  only  Elijah.  Jalkuth  Shimoni,  fbL 
63.  col.  3,  gives  the  same  view :  ^  Elijah  will  come  three  days  before  the 
Messiah ;"  quoted  in  Eisenmeng.  Entdeckt  Jud.  11.  p.  696.  So  the  Tal- 
mud, Tract  Shabbath,  fbl.  1 18.  col.  1 ;  Rabbi  Bechai,  Shulchan  Arba,  fbl.  5. 
col.  4 ;  Jalkuth  Shimoni  in  Mai.  fol.  88.  col.  4 ;  each  and  all  repeat  the 
same  sentiment,  Eisenm.  ut  supra  p.  712.  Emek  Hammelekh  repeatedly 
declares  the  same  thing ;  quoted  in  Eisenm.  IL  714,  715.  Nothing  is  said 
in  all  these  of  any  more  precursors  than  Elijah,  or  of  any  other  one  but  he. 

But  there  is  still  more  ancient  evidence  than  any  of  this.  In  Strach  48: 
1 — ^9,  is  a  eulogy  of  Elijah ;  after  which  the  writer  says,  that  *  he  will  ap- 
pear to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fatiiers  to  the  children,'  etc.  [as  in  Mai.  4:  5, 
6],  and  then  adds :  *'  Blessed  are  those  who  shall  see  him,"  viz.  at  the  time 
of  the  Messiah;  vs.  10,  11. 

All  these  opinions  are  plainly  fbtmded  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  Mai. 
4:  5,  and  probably  have  respect  to  Christ's  Jirsl  coming.  In  accordance 
with  these,  but  as  referring  to  Christ's  second  coming,  we  find  the  opinions 
of  Jerome  on  Matt.  17:  12.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  XX.  29.  Theodorct,  Epit 
div.  Decret  c.  23,  quoted  in  Suicer  Thes.  I.  p.  393.  Justin,  Dial,  cum  Tr3rph. 
p.  226.  Lactantius,  Instt  Lib.  Vn.  All  of  these  Christian  fathers  appear  to 
believe  in  the  reappearance  of  Elijah,  before  Christ's  second  coming  to  de- 
stroy Antichrist 

We  irave  here  then,  as  yet,  but  ont  wUrntss  named;  and  all  tiiat  is  said 
respecting  him,  is  evidentiy  founded  on  the  literal  sense  of  Mai.  4:  5.  The 
difference  of  opinion,  in  the  cases  above  cited,  respects  not  the  number  of 
the  witnesses,  nor  yet  the  person  who  will  appear,  viz.  Elijah,  but  only  the 
point  whether  ^e  first  or  second  coming*  is  the  one  to  which  Malachi  refers. 

Thus  far,  then,  all  seems  to  make  nothing  for  the  ground  assumed  Vy 
Bieek,  Heinrichs,  and  Ewald.  Still  they  have  some  apparent  ground  to 
build  upon.  Debarim  Rabba,  §  3.  fol.  255.  2,  and  Tanchuma,  fol.  42. 1, 
speak  of  Moses  aiib  Ek.iJAH  as  forerunners  of  the  Messiah;  quoted  ih 
Schoettgen,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  17:  3,  also  in  Vol.  II.  de  Messia,  p.  544.  So 
Targ.  HierosoL  in  Ex.  x — xii,  quoted  in  Eisenmeng.  Entd.  Jnd.  H.  p.  696. 
Hilarius  Pictaviensis  (on  Matt  17:  3)  expresses  the  same  opinion ;  quoted 
in  Corrodi,  Geschicbte  des  Chiliasmus,  IL  p.  438.  But  this  is  a  small  fbun- 
dfttion  to  toild  upon,  in  order  to  support  the  opinion  iii  question ;  and  even 
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if  U  prove  anything,  it  is  fiur  enough  from  ptovisg  that  this  (pinion  w$b  ex- 
tnnt  IB  tlie  time  of  John. 

I  may  remark  here,  that  ao  far  as  the  text  in  the  Apocalypse  is  concern- 
«d»  there  m  a  palpable  alluaioRto  the  miraculous  powers  of  Mitta  and  El^ahf 
io  fiev.  11:  6.  That  John  haa  his  mind  upon  these  prophets,  is  a  point  al- 
together clear.  But  whether  he  merely  borrows  his  drapery  from  that 
WHirce,  or  whether  he  believed  and  designed  to  teach  their  veritable  reap- 
pearance as  precursors  of  the  Messiah,  are  queatious  not  at  all  decided  by 
an  allusion  to  them.  Those  who  believe  in  John's  inspiration,  or  even  in 
his  correct  views  of  religious  truth,  will  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  believe, 
that  he  has  taught  the  actual  reappearance  of  the  ancient  prophets.  There 
ie  nothing  in  the  text,  at  least  as  I  read  and  undersUind  it,  which  should  in- 
duce them  to  believe  this. 

Somewhat  more  support  in  some  respects  has  the  opinion,  that  Enoch 
and  EtjUah  were  to  be  the  preeunors  of  the  Messiah.  I  find  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  this,  indeed,  in  Jewish  productions ;  but  tlie  Christian  fathers 
show,  in  their  writings,  that  such  an  opinion  was  early  and  somewhat 
widely  spread  among  the  Christian  churches,  in  respect  to  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ,  L  e.  his  coming  to  destroy  Antichrist.  Antichrist  they  found 
in  the  beast,  who  was  to  come  from  the  bottomless  pit  and.  slay  the  two 
witnesses,  as  described  in  Rev.  11:  7.  The  ground  of  their  reasoning  was, 
that  Enoch  and  Elijahi  having  been  translated  without  tasting  of  death, 
would  return  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  aud  be  slain  by  Antichrist } 
and  so,  at  l^st,  they  would  undergo  the  common  lot  of  all  men.  The  rea- 
son for  coupling  these  two  prophets  together,  seems  to  have  been  the  simi- 
larity of  their  history,  and  especially  the  similarity  of  their  exit  from  the 
world. 

The  reader  may  find  the  subject  so  represented  in  Evang.  Nicodemi, 
Fabr.  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  Test,  p.  291.  So  in  Tertullian,  de  Anima,  §  50 ;  An- 
dreaa,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  It:  3,  where  he  expressly  says ;  ^*  By  the  two  wit- 
nesses most  of  our  teachers  have  understood  Erwck  and  Mijahf^  etc. .  To 
the  same  purpose  Arethas  testifies,  in  his  Comm.  on  Rev.  11:  3.  *  He  even 
asserts  the  opinion  to  be  a  concor<Uler  {0rmatur.  So,  in  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular prophets  who  were  to  appear,  Damascenus,  Orth.  Fid.  IV.  c.  09,  in 
Suicer's  Tbes.  L  p.  392.  Hippolytus,  de  Anticbristo,  §  43.  p.  20,  ed.  Fabricii« 
Dorotlieus  l^ius,  in  Biblioth.  Max.  Patrum,  III.  p.  426.  Ambrosius,  in 
Apoc.  11:  3.  Ephrem,  in  Paraen.  de  Antichrista  The  appeal  sometimes 
made  to  Iren.  Cent  Uaeres.  IV.  16.  V.  5.  edit  Massudt,  is  not  at  all  decisive. 

In  respeet  now  to  all  this  testimony  from  the  fatliers,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  it  does  not  reach  the  demands  of  the  case  before  us.  Nothing  is 
more  evident,  than  that  tlie  views  of  these  fathers  grew  OUt  of  early  specu- 
lations among  Christians  respecting  Antichrist  and  the  Millennium,  con- 
nected with  difficulties  concerning  the  place  to  which  Elijah  and  Enoch 
had  been  transported.  These  prophets,  according  to  the  views  of  that  time, 
had  not  been  in  HouUb  at  all ;  and  so  the  ancient  fathers  thought  that  they 
could  not  be  raised  from  the  dead ;  they  must  therefore,  as  it  seemed  to 
them,  return  to  life  and  undergo  a  real  death ;  after  which,  they  might  be 
introdaoed  into  the  heaven  of  the  redeemed.  So,  as  we  may  concede, 
thought  and  reasoned  some  of  the  Christian  fathers ;  but  among  the  Jeuw, 
we  find  no  evidence  in  regard  to  such  an  opinion.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  it  exi«ted  at  all  in  the  days  of  John ;  unless  indeed  some  pne  may  al- 
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lege,  that  &•  panage  in  Evang •  Nkodemt  (quoted  above)  renden  it  ia  a 
measure  probable.  Yet  we  cannot  attribute  much  weight  to  this  prodae- 
tion,  because  of  its  fabulous  nature  and  late  origin. 

That  the  Christian  yotftery,  even,  were  &r  fit>m  being  as  united  in  opinion 
as  Andreas  and  Aretbas  intimate,  is  evident  enough,  not  only  fhrni  what 
has  been  ah^ady  quoted  and  referred  to,  but  also  from  the  ftet,  that  Enocs, 
EuJAH,  and  John  the  Evangelist,  are  united  by  some,  as  the  premnorg  of 
the  Messiah  at  his  second  coming.  Thus  Methodins,  as  quoted  in  Suioer 
Thes.  L  p.  393.  So  too  Hippolytus  (nothus),  in  App.  ad  Opp.  Hippo),  p.  14. 
§  2].  edit.  Fabr.  Also  Ephraem  of  Antioch  (fl.  596),  cited  in  Phothis*  Kb. 
Cod.  1295,  and  quoted  in  Corrodi,  Geseh.  Chil.  II.  p.  439.  Barradius  (quo- 
ted in  Cal.  Bib.  Siust  in  Apoc.  11:  3,  p.  1821)  refers  to  Theophylact,  Are- 
tbas, Hippolytus,  Damasceuus,  and  others,  as  maintaining  this  opinioti.  If 
so,  some  of  them  must  have  had  very  difibrent  views  at  dtfiferent  times; 
fbr  the  quotations  made  above  of  opinions  entertained  by  some  of  themi 
would  seem  to  prove  something  quite  difierent  from  this. 

As  a  still  further  variation  of  opinion,  may  be  mentioned  the  views  of 
Victorious  Pictavionensis,  the  eariiest  commentator  we  have  on  the  Apoca*^ 
lypse.  This  writer  (in  Apoc.  11:  3,  Bib.  Max.  Patrum.  IIL  p.  418),  says: 
*  Many  suppose  that  Elijah  and  Elisha,  or  lUijah  and  Motes,  are  the  two 
witnesses ;  but  JfiREinAH  is  to  be  joined  with  Et^ah,  because  no  mention 
is  made  in  Scripture  of  his  death,  and  because  it  was  predicted  that  '^he 
must  be  a  prophet  to  many  nations,"  and  in  order  diat  he  should  fulfil  this 
prediction  (which  was  not  done  during  his  former  life),  he  mi0t  rise  from 
the  dead,  be  a  precursor  of  the  Messiah,  and  preach  to  many  nations ;  even 
as  John  says.  Rev.  11:  3 — 13.' 

With  facts  such  as  these  before  us,  now,  we  may  well  ask:  Where  is  the 
tonsUms  Jvdaeorum  opinio,  about  Moses  and  Elijah,  or  Enoch  and  Elijah? 
Or  where  is  to  be  fouud  any  unity  or  consistency  even  among  the  Cbrts- 
tian  fathers  themselves?    We  have, (1)  Elijah.    (2)  Moses  and  Elijah.    (3) 
Enoch  and  Elijah.    (4)  Enoch,  Elijah,  and  John  the  Evangelist  (see  John 
81:  ^\    (5)  Elijah  and  Jeremiah.    The  first  is  an  old  opinion,  founded  on 
a  hUrid  interpretation  of  Mai.  4: 5,  (which  was  expressly  corrected  by  Jesus 
himself.  Matt  11:  14);  the  second  is  an  opinion  supported  by  a  few  Rab- 
binic writers,  who  for  the  most  part  lived  centuries  afler  the  time  of  our 
author ;  for  the  third,  no  Jewish  authors,  and  no  early  Christian  ones  bear  ^ 
witness;  for  the  fourth  and  fifth,  there  is  not  testimony  enough  even  ttM' 
render  them  worthy  of  being  canvassed.    Where  then,  we  may  ask  again,  \ 
is  the  vedtf,  and  where  the  con«tofu  opinio  Judaeorum? 

Setting  aside  now,  for  the  moment,  the  question  of  John's  inspiration, 
and  supposing  (what  Ewald,  Liicke,  Schott  aod  others  assert)  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Apocalypse  was  not  John  the  apostle,  but  some  disciple  -or  ^ 
friend  of  John  at  Ephesus,  is  there  any  considerable  probability,  that  the 
representation  of  the  two  wimesses  in  Rev.  11:  3 — 13  is  founded  on  the  . 
&bie,  that  Moses  and  Elijah,  or  Enoch  and  Elijah,  were  to  be  precursors 
of  the  Messiah,  at  his  second  coming  in  order  to  destroy  Antichrist?  I  am 
willing  that  this  question  should  be  decided  by  impartial  critics,  e^en  on 
the  ground  now  taken,  if  they  choose  it  Afier  the  Saviour  himself  had 
dissipated  the  illusion  about  the  lUoral  coming  of  Elijah  (MalAr  11:  lA),  I 
oannot  well  see  how  John  the  apostle,  or  any  such  friend  of  his'  as  could 
write  the  Apocalypse,  cotild  indulge  the  reoent  vehioh   Bledk,  Ewald^ 
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many  «f  li»  aoeient  ftthera,  and  speekJIy  ^  Romieh  doctDra  of  kter  ages, 
aiKfte  t»  Mm.  Bellarmine,  the  great  RomiiA  champion,  even  goes  so  far, 
indeed,  as  to  aseribe  ktnty  to  any  one,  who  denies  the  patritftScal  opinion 
in  reapect  to  this  subject.  By  this  he  means,  the  opinion  that  Enoch  and 
Elijah  wtll  iiteraS^  come,  aiid  be  put  to  death  by  Antichrist  But  Bellar- 
mine makes  loo  much  haste,  in  this  case,  even  for  tradition  itself 

We  have  seen  that  nothing  is  actually  more  wavering  and  discrepant 
tkn  the  patiistical  opinions  in  rehi^n  to  this  matter.  The  very  nature  of 
the  case  also  shovrs,  that  such  opinions  can  have  no  good  foundation. 
Equally  destitute  of  any  vaMd  support,  too,  is  the  opinion  that  Antichrist 
le  found  in  Rev.  11;  7 ;  unless,  indeed,  a  most  generic  meaning  be  given  to 
this  appeUation.  We  are  remitted,  therefore,  after  all  our  wanderings  into 
^leae  by-paths — after  our  pursuit  of  mere  conjectures  and  guesses,  our  ex- 
amination of  the  claims  made  for  Jewish  high  priests  and  foi'  prophets  ex- 
peoted  to  rioe  trom  the  dead-^fo  a  ftvther  eftbrt  in  order  to  elicit  ftom  the 
text  and  context  some  consiatent  meaning,  which  will  comport  with  the 
Idea,  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocal3rp8e  was  neither  an  idle  dreamer,  nor  an 
enthusiastie  visionary.  It  may  be  shown  to  be  probable,  that  the  author 
was  not  regardless  either  of  congruity  in  the  plan  of  his  work,  or  of  real 
and  apposite  meaning  in  the  imageiy  which  he  introduces. 

What  then  is  apposUef  And  what  does  the  nature  of  the  case  admit  or 
require? 

In  Rev.  6:  11  the  martyrs  supplicating  for  retribution  upon  the  enendea 
attd  perseeuiorB  of  the  church  are  told,  that  they  must  ufoU  for  a  tehiU,  ini- 
tio ike  manber  offMortyrn  beoomts  augmenied,  and  the  iniquity  ofUktxt  perseeu- 
tort  eome$  to  09  JuU  wmj^Hion.  Against  the  judgments  of  heaven  which 
atfe  to  overtake  the  latter.  Christians  in  general  are  secured  by  the  seal  of 
Oo4  tmpresaed  upon  their  foreheads,  ch.  vii.  Here,  in  ch.  xi.  which  biings 
na  to  the  ckMe  of  tlie  fint  catastrophe,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  renewed' 
and  bitter  eflforts  of  the  enemies  of  the  church  to  destroy  it,  even  at  the 
period  when  destruetion  was  impending  over  themselves.  In  this  way  the 
reader  is  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  doom  which  awaits  them,  on  the 
aomidtng  of  the  aevnnth  and  hist  trumpet 

Nor  is  thia  all  The  long  suftl»ring  of  God  is  thns  displayed  towards  his 
once  beloved  people.  They  are  exhorted  to  repentance  while  destruction 
is  impending,  in  order  that  they  may  escape,  l^rophets  fornished  with  mi- 
raeulous  powers,  like  those  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  so  as  to  give  ftill  proof  of 
their  divine  mission,  are  sent  to  them.  But  they  will  not  hear.  When  the 
time  fixed  by  heaven  for  their  probation  is  past,  those  prophets  are  given 
dp  to  the  persecuting  ftvy  of  their  enemies,  and  they  &1I  a  sacrifice.  Yet 
the  cause  which  they  advocated  is  not  rendered  hopeless  by  this.  It  is  not 
eren  weakened;  for  the  martyrs  are  raised  ftom  the  dead,  and  ascend  in 
triuropb  to  heaven.  In  other  words :  "  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed' 
of  the  church;"  for  the  church  becomes  victorious  by  the  deadly  assaults 
made  upon  it  The  enemies  of  religion  may  indeed  bring  upon  themselves 
swiftf  destruction,  by  their  malignity ;  they  do  so ;  but  the  church  will  rise 
and  tribmph,  and  enjoy  continued  divine  protection  and  ikvour,  amid  all 
the  trials  to  which  it  can  be  subjected. 

That  likruMy  two,  and  only  two,  witnesses  were  to  appear  in  these  times* 
of  peculiar  wickedness;  that  they  were  to  be  lUeraUy  raised  from  the  dead, 
and  to  ascend  to  heaven,  «tcj ;  we  need  itot  strive  to  diiqprove,  m  comment^ 
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ing  on  audi  a  bfM>k  ai  die  Apooaljp0«.  I»  all  eaaet  great  altowmee  m  el 
courae  to  be  made  for  ejmDbol  and  ooatiune.  Still,  it  ia  aleo  a  matMr  ef 
course  that  there  should  be  mmwfacU  at  the  basis ;  and  here  these  iieta 
are,  that  God  would  raise  up  &itbful  sad  well  endowed  preachers  anMiig 
the  Jews,  at  the  period  when  the  natieB  were  ready  to  perish ;  that  those 
preachers  would  be  persecuted  and  dasbpojred;  and  after  aU,  that  the 
Christian  cause  would  still  be  triumfdiant  If  we  go  beyond  thk  in  Hterd 
interpretation,  we  are  at  once  merged  into  abysses /from  whidi  there  is  no 
escape ;  for  how  could  all  "the  inhabitants  of  the  earth**  literally  obtain  the 
news  of  the  deoth  of  the  witnesses  in  three  and  a  half  days,  and  send  pies- 
ents  to  each  other,  and  come  to  Jerusalem  and  exult  over  their  dead  bodieai 
within  the  same  period  of  time  ?  vs.  9, 10.  But  enou^i—- for  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  out  a  literal  exegesis  on  any  ground  whatever,  except  that  of 
absoluie  absurdity. 

One  question  remains,  on  the  ground  now  assumed.  Why  two  witoea- 
ses?  Because,  in  the  first  place,  two  are  a  competent  number  to  establish 
any  matter;  see  Deut  17:  a  19:  15.  Num.  35e  30.  John  5e  d0--3a  Matt 
18:  16w  But  I  would  not  say,  that  this  is  all  which  need  be  supposed  in  the 
present  case;  for  tlie  mission  of  the  seventy  disciplea  in  pairs,  Luke  ](X  1; 
the  apfiearance  of  conspicuous  prophets  and  personages  for  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  Jewish  political  and  ecclenastical  aflSurs  and  for  their  refoma- 
don,  (such  for  example  as  Moses  and  Aaron,  Ellijah  and  Elisha,  Zerubfaabel 
and  Joshua),  seems  plainly  to  point  to  a  basis  on  which  we  can  build  m 
part  the  explanation  of  the  number  two  in  this  case.  The  meaning  ia,  that 
a  eompdtni  number  of  divinely  commissioned  and  fiutliful  Chrisdan  witnes- 
aes,  endowed  with  miraculous  powers,  should  bear  tesdmony  against  the 
oorrnpt  Jews,  during  the  last  days  of  their  Commonwealth,  respecdng  their 
sins ;  that  they  should  proclaim  the  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  the 
Jews,  by  destroying  them,  would  bring  upon  themaelves  an  aggravated  and 
OB  awful  doom.  All  beyond  this  is  mere  cootwne  or  mfmbd ;  and  this,  em- 
ployed in  like  manner  aa  we  find  symbols  employed  in  eveiy  other  put  of 
the  Apocalypse, 

But  an  earnest  inquirer  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  go  sdll  further  in  his 
inquiries,  and  ask :  '  How  much  of  aU  that  is  now  supposed  to  be  predicted 
here,  aduoUy  happened  during  the  invasion  of  Judea  by  the  Romano  ?* 

This  quesdon,  however,  we  have  not  the  adequate  means  of  f«|lly  ui- 
awering  simply  by  historical  documents.  Josephus  is  not  the  liistorian  of 
Ckridiana,  He  touches  indeed,  in  a  short  paragraph,  upon  John  the  Bap» 
tist,  on  James  the  brother  of  Jesus,  and  peihaps  upon  die  history  of  Jesus 
himself;  but  he  was  too  much  involved  in  Jewish  prejudiceB  and  civil  con- 
cerns, to  inquire  after  matters  of  Christian  history.  Taciius  of  course  gives 
tis  nothing  but  political  and  civil  history.  He  is  brief,  fiill  of  fiction  and 
prejudice  in  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  but  graphic  as  to  some 
events  of  the  Jewish  war.  The  N.  Testament  histoiy  of  the  church  does 
not  cover  the  ground  under  examioadoiL  Early  ecclesiaedeal  histories, 
such  as  that  of  Hegesippus  and  others,  have  perished.  But  still,  we  have 
an  authority  of  the  most  decisive  nature  remaining.  It  is  the  davimir  him- 
self, who,  in  his  prophecy  respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  has 
plainly  foretold  the  persecution  of  Christiana,  at  the  period  In  question ; 
see  Matt  24:  9— la  Maik  13:  9^ia  Luke  21: 12—16.  Perfectly  re- 
concilable vrith  the  fiilfilment  of  this  prediction  we  may  suppose  it  to  be, 
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IbHt,  aeenrdlBg  to  dn  testimony  of  tbe  ancients,  the  great  body  of  Chib- 
tiane  fled  beyond  tbe  Jordan  to  PeOa,  when  Palestine  was  invaded  by  the 
Romans  That  Judea  could  successiliUy  resist  the  Roman  power,  ho  con- 
siderate person  would  believe.  Hence  the  flight  of  Christians,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  warnings  of  the  Saviour.  But  still,  tbe  case  can  hardl^  be 
imagined,  where  all  would  be  able  to  make  good  their  esca))e.  The  sick, 
tbe  aged,  paupers,  persons  of  a  hesitating  or  doubting  turn  of  mind,  must, 
er  at  least  would,  delay,  or  give  up  an  effi>rt  to  fly.  Then,  among  the  faith- 
ful and  aealous  teachers  of  Christianity  in  Palestine,  there  must  have  been 
those  who  chose  to  remain,  and  preach  repentance  and  faith  to  their  perish- 
ing countiymen.  These  I  regard  as  being  symbolized  by  the  two  uwNiectaf 
in  11:3.  That  they  are  endowed  with  miraculout  powersy  is  surely  no 
matter  of  just  oflence  to  the  Christian  critic,  considering  the  period  in 
which  they  lived.  It  is  by  the  presentation  of  their  lofty  character  and  en- 
dowments, and  their  subsequent  riiaityrdom,  that  the  Apocalyptist  has  so 
exceedingly  heightened  the  picture  or  Jewish  guilt  One  cannot  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  deny,  that  the  time  for  sounding  the  last  woe-trumpet  had  at 
length  fully  come. 

At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  the  Zealots  and  other  Jews  did  not  lose 
tbebr  disposition  to  persecute  at  this  period.  And  well  may  we  suppose 
that  Christiana,  when  they  urged  the  declaratk>ns  of  the  Saviour  as  to  the 
impending  fate  of  Jerusalem,  would  be  taken  off  by  the  Zealots,  on  grounds 
of  political  jealousy,  if  not  on  other  grounds ;  for  all  who  manifested  a 
sense  of  approaching  danger,  or  made  an  efibrt  to  restore  peace,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Zealots.  But  to  destroy  tlie  Christian  religion,  or  even  to 
arrest  its  final  triumphs,  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Jews  or  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Truth  achieved  its  victories  then ;  it  was  destined  to  achieve  still 
^leater  triumphs. 

Wetstein,  who  has  not  nnfi^quently  been  represented  as  of  the  same 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  two  witnesses  as  Herder  and  Eichbom  (see  p.  290 
above),  has  in  fiict  given  a  veiy  different  view.  He  says  (p.  890  of  VoL  IL\ 
that  the  two  witnesses  '*  were  prophets  in  the  church,  predicting  ihe  de- 
struction of  the  temple  and  the  Jewish  commonwealth."  Daubus  (Comm. 
on  Apoa)^  and  Lowman  (on  the  Rev.),  express  an  opinion  substantially  of 
the  same  tenor  with  that  which  I  have  endeavored  to  defend,  although  tbey 
enter  mto  little  or  no  discussion  respecting  the  merits  of  the  case.  Zege- 
ruA  seems  to  have  had  some  views  of  the  like  nature. 


The  verbal  criticism  of  the  passage  before  us  may  now  be  resumed. 
Jdaon  needs  a  direct  complement  What  is  to  be  given  ?  The  an- 
swer might  be  fiQ0(pijt8iap,  i.  e.  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  the  power  of 
prophesying,  as  this  word  means  in  1  Cor.  12:  10.  13:  2,  8.  14:  22;  for 
such  a  supplement  might  be  naturally  implied,  in  accordanoe  with  the 
clause  that  follows.  Or  we  may  solve  the  form  of  expression  here  (via. 
the  Fat.  immediately  after  doiffoa)  by  the  Hebrew  idiom,  which  not  uo- 
frequentlj  connects  a  verb  with  )n^ ,  when  the  latter  makes  that  verb 
a  part  of  its  complement ;  e.  g.  Ezek.  37:  26,  '^n'^S^nj  D'^nnj^i ,  comp. 
Jer.  9:  !•  Ps.  55:  6,  which  however  jiave  only  an  indirect  bearing  on 
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Ulps  case.  So  after  ^9i(j»  and  irotfi;  the  partifile  S#«  mtb  a  Sak^  v«b 
is  employed  in  the  like  waj  as  the  Fut.  hare ;  oomp.  Rev.  dt  9.  13s  12, 
16. — flQoqffireviTovatif  is  not  limited  to  predicting^  but  often  means,  in 
the  N.  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old,  any  and  every  kind  of  preaching 
by  special  divine  jud. 

Twelve  hundred  and  siztg  dags.  There  have  not  been  wanttog 
critics  who  liave  interpreted  these  as  having  respect  to  a  period  either 
preceding  or  following  the  fartg-two  manihs  of  the  preceding  Terse* 
So  Lactantius  Instt.  VIL  17,  Andreas  (Coram.),  Hippolytus  (Comm. 
on  Dan.  9:  27,  edit.  Fabric,  p.  272),  and  others,  who  place  the  coming 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  coming  of  Antichrist  to  tread  down  the  holy 
city.  But  it  is  so  evident  (since  both  periods  named  are  of  the  same 
length)  that  the  writer  regards  th<Sm  as  c<Miemporansou$y  thait  any 
effort  to  establish  this  position  wonld  seem  to  be  unnecessary.  The 
meaning  therefore  is,  that  during  the  time  in  which  the  Gentiles  are 
engaged  in  laying  waste  the  holy  land  and  city,  the  witnesses  will  per- 
form their  duty,  and  will  become  martyrs  near  the  close  of  this  period. 
As  to  the  period  itself,  see  on  t.  2  above,  and  also  Eze.  V.  on  the 
Times  designated  in  the  Apocalypse. 

IIsQi^efilt^fi^rot  (jaxxov^j  the  usual  emblem  of  mourning  and  distress ; 
but  sometimes  a  designation  of  the  prophetic  costume,  see  Matt.  3:  4. 
Is.  20:  2.  Zech.  13:  4.  Probably  the  meaning  here  is  the  latter  one. 
Still,  if  there  be  united  with  this  meaning  the  emblem  of  a  moumfol 
state  of  the  country  and  nation,  the  description  is  the  more  significaat 
The  participle  in  this  clause,  which  is  in  the  Nom.,  accords  with  the 
implied  Nom.  to  nQoaprjteiaovcw* 

(4)  These  are  the  two  olive-trees,  and  the  two  lamps,  which  stand  before  the 
Lord  of  the  earth. 

Does  nqt  the  writer  plainly  show  here  that  he  had  no  such  inteetion 
as  literally  to  designate  the  prophets  Moses  and  Elijah,  or  Enoch  and 
Elijah  ?  These  are  (wtoi  eiW)  means,  these  correspond  to,  or  these  are 
represented  hg,  the  two  olive  trees  and  the  two  lights,  etc.,  i.  e.  those 
mentioned  in  Zech.  iv.  There  the  prophet  sees  a  golden  lamp  with 
seven  branches  (vs.  1,  2),  and  two  olive  trees  standing  by  it,  emptying 
their  oil  into  it  by  ducts  from  the  tree  to  the  lamp  (vs.  11 — 13).  These 
ttie  angel-interpreter  declares  to  be  symbols  of  the  two  anointed  ones 
[Joshua  and  Zerubbabel],  who  stand  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earA 
(v.  14).  In  like  manner,  as  to  our  text;  the  two  witnesses  whose 
office  it  is  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  establish  it  on  a  firm 
foundation,  may  be  aptly  compared,  as  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel  the 
founders  of  the  renewed  Jewish  Commonwealth  were,  to  the  two  olive- 
trees  perpetually  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  the  lights  which  their  oil  con- 
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tinof^  M*  In  Zeebariah,  indeed,  we  hare  bat  ime  lamp  with  seven 
bnuM^es  or  lights ;  but  here  the  author  has  mentioned  two  lamps  onl j, 
and  sot  anj  branches.  This  yariation,  howevo*,  is  of  no  real  moment 
as  to  the  a^gnificancj  of  the  passage ;  but  still  it  shows  the  ^edoA 
which  the  aathor  of  the  Apocaljpse  used  in  respect  to  his  sources, 
never  oonfinin^  himself  to  an  exact  repetition  or  imitation  of  them. 
The  meaning  of  the  whde  seems  plainly  to  be,  that  as  Joshua  and 
Zembbabel  were  employed  in  building  up  and  establishing  the  ancient 
temple  and  church,  so,  ander  the  new  dispensation,  faithful  leaders  and 
teachers  are  employed  in  building  up  the  new  and  spiritual  common- 
wealdi  of  Christianity.  The  nature  of  the  comparison  here  is  a  good 
reason,  moreover,  why  the  author  should  designate  but  two  witnesses 
rather  than  any  other  number.  I^e  two  olive  trees,  and  the  two  Jew- 
ish leaders,  of  course  demand  a  corresponding  two  under  the  new  dis* 
pensatlon. 

^i  ircimop . .  .  i<n£tig.  So  Mill,  Knapp,  Griesbach,  Laehmann, 
Matthaei,  Yater,  Tittmann,  and  Hahn.  But  Wetstein  has  iaTiucai;sBd 
Ewald  approves  this  reading.  In  favour  of  iinditeg  are  A.  C.  and 
some  twenty  Codices.  Those  critics  who  decide  in  favour  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  a  reading,  because  it  is  internally  improbable,  or  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  grammar,  will  of  course  be  disposed  to  adopt  the 
anomalous  ai . . .  iawt^g^  i.  e.  a  fern,  article  and  a  masc  participle. 
But  I  know  of  no  like  instance,  in  respect  to  the  article,  in  the  Apoca* 
lypee,  or  in  the  N.  Testament ;  although  there  are  cases  where  a  gen* 
der  of  nouns  different  from  the  more  usual  one  is  employed,  but  which 
still  may  be  common  gender  by  popular  usage.  I  do  not  think  the  ao- 
thority  adequate,  in  this  case,  to  sanction  so  improbable  a  reading  as 
oi . .  .  iai^Tzg.  Yet  if  it  be  admitted,  it  is  capable  of  explanation. 
In  its  gender  ai  conforms  to  its  antecedents  iXalcu  and  h)jvicu^  while 
the  Part  iaj^tts  is  a  constmctio  ad  sensum^  because  the  untnestei 
(masc)  are  designated  by  it  Comp.  Xen.  Mem.  U.  2.  3,  cu  noX^fg 
,  . .  Xeyoneg.  Atistid.  L  p.  267— ^oXeaoi',  xaXovvzeiMf  ri  dg  aizovg* 
Many  other  cases  of  the  like  nature,  even  in  the  CUissics,  any  good 
Greek  grammar  will  supply.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole  dauae, 
it  is  evidently  intended  to  designate  the  honourable  station  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  the  office  (of  which  they  discharge  the  duties)  as  being  of 
divine  appointment  In  other  words ;  being  represented  as  itctncUng 
before  the  Lordy  they  are  of  course  presented  to  us  as  the  ministers  of 
the  divine  will,  admitted  to  the  special  presence,  care,  and  confidence 
of  the  Saviour. 

(5)  An4  if  any  one  wtH  do  them  harm,  fire  issneth  out  of  their  mouth,  and  de- 
tdjimUi  tbeir  enemies;  yet,  if  any  one  will  do  them  barm,  in  like  manner  he 
momi  be  deetroyed. 
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Ehi^  . .  .  &tl8i.  Text  Recept  ^A\i ;  both  readings  have  bees  ftaxei 
with  being  bad  Greek,  in  a  hypothetical  sentence  of  the  nalnre  here 
presented,  because  the  Opt.  with  el,  it  is  said,  is  the  ustud  form  for  ex- 
pressions of  this  nature.  But  this  is  the  fact  only  when  a  case  is  merelj 
wppoied,  or  eanjedwrtd  ;  on  the  contrarj,  when  the  speaker  designs  to 
state  a  thing  which  he  believes  will  certainly  happen,  he  nses  the  Indie. 
with  «♦;  see  Gramm.  §  157.  1,  and  Winer,  8  42.  K  2.  a. 

TIvQ  ixnoQevetai  x.  r.  X,  i.  e.  they  are  furnished  with  a  power  of 
resisting  and  destro3ring  their  enemies,  like  to  that  which  Elijah  posses- 
sed, comp.  2  Kings  1:  lO*— 14.  Luke  9:  54.  But  here  there  is  a  shade 
of  difference,  as  usual,  in  our  author.  Elijah  commanded  the  fire  to 
descend/rom  Aeat?en;  the  witnesses  breathe  it  from  their  own  mouth. 
But  is  this  to  be  understood  literally  of  fire  actually  breathed  out,  or 
tropically  of  words  which  like  a  burning  fire  would  wither  and  consume  ? 
In  4  Ezra  13:  4,  10,  27  (tU  spiritum  et  ignem),  the  same  image  is  era- 
ployed  in  a  kind  of  half  literal  and  half  figurative  manner,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  discern  exactly  what  the  meaning  of  the  writer  is.  Jn 
Enoch  61:  4  it  is  said :  '<  The  word  of  his  mouth  [of  the  elect  One] 
shall  destroy  all  the  sinners  ;*'  probably  by  rebuke  or  condemnation. 
In  Rev.  1:  16  a  tward  is  said  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saviour, 
as  a  symbol  of  destruction  to  enemies.  The  passage  before  us  might 
be  interpreted  in  reference  to  severe  and  indignant  rebuke  by  the  two 
prophets  or  witnesses ;  but  if  we  compare  Rev.  9:  17,  18,  it  seems 
more  probable,  that  the  author  had  before  his  mind  the  image  of  flam- 
ing fire  breathed  forth  so  as  to  destroy ;  qomp.  Ps.  18:  8  (9).  This 
seems  to  be  rather  confirmed  by  the  verb  xateaHsi,  wholfy  c<mtume$  or 
dutroyg.  The  Pres.  tense  here  represents  the  whole  scene  as  passing 
before  the  mental  vision  of  the  prophet. 

This  sentiment  the«author  virtually  repeats  in  the  sequel  of  the  verse, 
so  as  to  render  it  the  more  intensive.  I  have  rendered  xa/  in  acoor^ 
dance  with  this  design,  in  the  version. — Ovreu,  i.  e.  in  this  very  man- 
ner, viz.  with  destruction  by  fire,  must  every  one  who  harms  them  be 
cat  off.«-*^ei^  muitf  i.  e.  such  is  the  appointment  of  heaven,  and  it  will 
take  place. 

(6)  The  same  have  power  to  shut  up  Uie  heaven,  that  the  rain  shall  not  fall 
during  the  days  of  Iheir  prophecy  j  and  they  have  power  over  the  waters,  to  turn 
them  into  blood,  and  to  smite  the  earth  by  every  kind  of  plague,  so  often  aa  they 
may  desire. 

KXiiacu  tov  ovQafov  refers  to  the  ancient  opinion,  that  the  rain  was 
kept  in  reservoirs  above,  and  descended  through  apertures  in  the  firma- 
ment; Gen.  1:  7.  7:  11.  8:  2.  2  K.  7:  2.  To  shtU  or  elote  vp  Aehec^ 
ven,  is  of  course  to  st<^  or  restrain  the  rain  from  descending,  and  thus  to 
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Imag  on  dnm^  or  ftmine;  com])*  James  5:  17.  1  K  17: 1.  S^rmsh^ 
48;  2y  d.  In  other  words :  The  iwo  witnesses  were  to  be  famished  with 
miracokniB  powers,  like  to  those  of  Elijah. 

Nor  do  the  miraculous  powers  of  Elijah  alone  afford  full  scope  for 
comparison.  The  two  witnesses  are  even  to  be  endowed  as  Moses  him- 
self was,  the  great  head  of  the  ancient  dispensation. — 'E^waiap  l^ovaw 
ini..,  ciV  oIjMc,  i.  e.  they  can  smite  the  streams  and  tnm  them  into  blood, 
as  Moses  did  the  Nile  of  old,  Ex.  7:  17  seq.  Comp.  Rev.  8:  8  above. — 
^t^ipiiv  avta  eis  oTjuce  is  an  epexegetical  clause,  inserted  in  order  to 
explain  t^ovaiup  im  nov  vdazcop.  These  two  references  to  Moses  and 
Elijah  show  plainly,  that  if  a  literal  sense  must  be  given  to  the  pas* 
sage*  they  are  the  persons  whom  the  writer  has  in  mind. 

naia$€u  .  • .  ffXtfY^j  to  timte  is  to  be  tropically  understood,  and  means 
io  dumtite,  to  punish, — 'Ep  naaji  nXijYUt  ^^z.  with  every  kind  of  plague, 
even  such  as  Moses  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians.  And  all  this — oadxn; 
idp  {^eX^acact,  so  often  as  they  may  choose^  The  iap  in  this  case  stands 
for  ip  and  merely  gives  a  generic  oonditionality  to  the  clause ;  see  Rob. 
Lex.  Up,  No.  4.  This  particular  use  of  iav  for  ip,  belongs  to  the  later 
Greek.    As  employed  here,  it  requires  the  Subj.  mode  after  it. 

(7)  And  whenever  they  shall  have  finished  their  testimony,  the  beast  which  as- 
eendelh  from  the  bottomless  pit  will  make  war  with  them,  and  overcome  them 
tnd  slay  them. 

It  is  the  Saviour  who  is  speaking  (see  v.  3,  ftov) ;  and  in  the  preced* 
ing  description  of  the  two  witnesses,  the  Pres.  tense  b  employed.  The 
transition  here  to  a  future  conditional  (Aor.  Subj.)  is  of  course  in  its 
proper  place,  when  an  event  yet  to  come  is  spoken  of.  So  tlirough  the 
verse — tzkiamai,  and  then  the  Fut,  noiyaei .  .  .  pixf^asi . .  .  aTTOxtePBl. 
This  state  of  things  being  introduced,  the  writer  then  resumes  the  Fres. 
tense  again  in  the  narration,  intermixed  with  futures,  v.  9,  10.  Changes 
of  such  a  nature  are  frequent  in  this  book,  and  indeed  in  all  parts  of  the 
N.  Testament  When  the  Aor.  Subj.  (as  here  tsXhcoat)  is  preceded 
by  Srap  it  designates  the  Fut.  exactum  ;  and  so  I  have  translated  it. 
See  Kiihner's  Gramm.  §  807.  2.  Comp.  Mark  8:  38.  John  4:  25. 

To  Ot^Qiop  . .  .  d^vatjov.  But  who  or  what  is  this  beast  t  That  the 
answer  to  this  question  was  easy,  and  well  known  to  the  readers  of  John's 
day,  seems  to  be  intimated,  of  course,  by  the  article  to  prefixed.  But 
the  question  has  been  very  variously  answered,  in  later  times.*     For 


*  The  ancient  commentators,  Vtctonnus,  Andreas,  and  Arethaa,  all  declare 
for  JhUiehrist,  But  who  Antichrist  is,  or  will  be,  they  have  not  told'iia.  Those 
Christian  fathers  in  general  ieem  to  have  declared  for  Antichrist  here,  who  be- 
laeved  that  £noch  and  £lijah,  or  Moaet  and  Elijah,  were  to  be  recalled  from  the 
other  world,  and  to  precede  the  coming  of  Christ  in  order  to  destroy  Antichrist. 
In  liter  times,  most  interpreters  have  passed  by  this  claase  of  v.  7  in  silence ;  as 
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myieK;  I  must  eonclode,  aad  thk  Ibr  reaaoiu  wbidi  «6  gitw  bdoiwr 
in  the  Note,  that  the  meaning  of  our  text  k  simpl j  this :  ^  SaUia^ 

it  quite  too  comraon  with  respect  to  the  difficult  passages  of  the  Apocalypse.  Ze- 
gerus  says,  that  &rj^iov  is  the  devil  or  antickrisi.  Grotius  and  Hammond  represent 
it  as  meaning  the  famous  impostor  Barchochab<t  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  who  perse- 
cuted Chnsthuifl.  Bichbom  says,  that  &tf^io¥  is  generic,  and  is  put  for  ih?^  ; 
and  also  that  d^ia  means  the  locusts  mentioiied  in  chap.  9:  2  seq.  HeinridM 
says,  that  it  means  the  luuier  of  the  locusts,  vis.  Apoilyon,  9:  li;.  IiMige  thinks 
it  means  the  dragon  ;    see  Rev.  13:  2  seq. 

That  Antichrist  (in  a  generic  sense)  is  designated  by  drfQioVj  is  true  enough  ; 
fbr  plainly  the  beast  is  hostile  to  Christians.  But  as  to  any  specific  individuality 
in  this  ease,  unless  Satan  himself  or  the  dragon  be  meant,  it  would  be  difficult  in- 
deed to  make  out  a  probability.  'When  John  introduces  6  i^iunv  in  12:  3,  4  seq. 
13;  2,  4.  16:  13,  20.  20:  2,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  his  readers  will  know  who 
is  meant,  either  in  consequence  of  the  predicates  assigned  to  him,  or  else  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appellation  as  being  applied  by  common  usage  to  Satan,  the  old 
serpent  who  beguiled  Eve,  2  Cor.  ]  ] :  3.  So  here,  t6  ^r^ov  is  said  to  ascend  from 
ike  abffss  ;  and  who  is  it  that  dwells  in  the  abyss,  and  is  an  enemy  to  Christians, 
and  can  come  forth  from  that  place  to  oppose  them  ?  Who  hut  Satan  or  the  Dn* 
gon .'  Ewald  says,  it  means  JVerd,  who  was  looked  upon  as  Antichrist.  But  the 
Aomish  monster  or  beast,  who  persecutes  the  church,  comes  up  from  the  sea  (ch. 
13:  1),  not  from  the  bottomless  pit.  Ewald,  however,  in  order  to  avoid  the  force 
of  this,  says  thatn^nP  oilen  means  the  «ea,  and  is  also  frequently  rendered  afivo- 
ooff,  in  the  Septuagint ;  and  that  here  the  word  afivaaos  uiay  mean  the  same  as 
dtikaoaa  in  Rev.  13:  1,  i.  e.  Ofcus  or  hhv^  is  meant  in  both,  and  so  also  in  17:  d. 
So  much  indeed  is  true,  viz.,  that  in  17:  ti  the  Romish  be^si'n  represented  as  com- 
ing iS  dfivaoov;  and  such  might  be  the  sentiment  here,  if  the  reader  had  been  at 
all  prepared  to  refer  &f^top  to  a  Romish  persecuting  power.  But  no  such  prepa- 
ration has  been  made  here ;  whereas  in  respect  to  17:  8  the  prepamtion  is  amply 
made,  beginning  with  13:  1  and  continuing  down  to  17:  8,  so  that  the  reader  may 
easily  understand  who  is  meant.  But  here  rd  d^tW  iw  rtfi  dfiuooov  conies  apon 
us  unexpectedly ;  since  nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  Romans  as  persecutors 
of  Christians.  The  beast  who  is  to  slay  the  witnesses,  develops  himself  and  exer- 
cises his  power  in  Jerusalem  or  the  holy  city.  This  is  the  city  which  is  to  be  trod- 
.  den  under  foot,  whose  inhabitants  are  warned  by  the  two  witnesses,  and  who  have 
become  enraged  by  reason  of  the  rebukes  of  these  witnesses.  How  comes  Nero, 
alieady  making  war  against  this  city,  to  be  represented  as  being  in  the  midst  of 
it,  and  there  joining  as  an  associate  with  his  bitter  enemies  the  Jews,  in  slaying 
the  witnes8ei<  who  had  opposed  the  latter  ?  There  is  too  much  of  incongruity  in 
such  an  interpretation.  Is  it  not  more  easy  and  natural  to  suppose  that  Satoji  is 
liere  meant,  whose  influence  on  the  persecutors  in  the  holy  city  is  just  the  same 
as  that  of  the  drngou  (=3  d^iov  here),  in  chap.  13:  2  seq,  upon  the  heathen  persecu- 
tors of  Christianity  ?  There  certainly  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  ^tj^iai^ 
means  the  same  identical  monster  here  as  in  chap.  xiii.  xvii,  i.  e.  the  Romish  per- 
secuting power ;  for  neither  the  origin  nor  the  attributes  of  the  two  beasts  are  the 
same.  Merely  because  tlie  beast  in  11:  7  is  said  to  ascend  from  the  abyss,  and  the 
[Romish]  beast  in  17:  8  is  represented  as  coming  from  the  same  place,  we  must  Hot 
conclude  that  both  beasts  are  the  same,  or  are  symbols  of  one  and  the  same  thing  or 
person.  The  locusts  and  Abaddon  who  leads  them  on  (chap,  iz.)  both  come  from 
the  pit;  yet  surely  they  are  not  one  and  the  same.    Beside^  in  Rev.  ]7:  8,  the' as- 
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who  eomes  fmm  tiie  bottOBiless  pit,  will  stir  up  the  enmity  of  thO0d  who 
kate  and  fear  the  witnesses,  and  urge  them  on  to  persecution  and  to 
blood.'  It  need  not  be  proved,  that  a  hecut  is  a  familiar  symbol  for  any 
Boxioos,  powerful,  and  dan^rous  enemy. 

NtTOfaet  avtovg  x.  r.  X.    What  is  done  by  Satan's  agency,  is  attribu- 
ted to  him ;  as  is  often  the  case  throughout  the  Scriptures,  in  similar 


.  But  how  comes  it  that  these  witnesses,  furnished  as  they  are  with 
miraculous  powers  to  defend  themselves,  are  overcome  by  the  beast  in 
this  case,  and  finally  perish  ?  This  question  might  be  partly  answered 
by  asking  another :  How  came  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  other  apostles, 
who  were  protected  and  kept  in  perfect  safety  for  a  time,  at  last  to  fall 
before  the  power  of  persecution  ?  How  came  Jesus,  who  could  pray  to 
his  Father,  and  he  would  send  him  twelve  legions  of  angels  (Matt.  26: 
53),  still  to  suffer  himself  to  be  apprehended  and  crucified  ?  Because, 
I  answer,  it  was  known  and  believed  by  them,  when  the  time  for  their 
death  respectively  came,  that  such  was  the  will  of  God ;  and  therefore 

cent  from  the  pit  designates  not  the  origin  of  the  beast  (see  in  vs.  3,  7),  but  only 
the  place  from  which  he  rises,  after  he  has  been  destroyed,  (v.  8,  -^y^  mcUovh  iari). 
For  his  place  o€ origin^  see  ] 3:  1.  All  evil,  or  instruments  of  evil,  occasioned  or 
controlled  by  Satan,  may  be  aptly  represented  in  a  poetic  way  as  coming  from  the 
abyssy  and  they  are  sometimes  so  represented.  The  Saviour  even  says  of  the  ma- 
lignant Jews:  "Ye  are  from  beneath,  I  am  from  above;"  and  in  connection  with 
this  he  says :  "  Te  are  of  your  father,  the  devil,"  John  8:  33,  44.  There  is  then 
no  good  reason  to  say,  that,  because  the  beast  (Rev.  17:  b)  comes,  i.  e.  returns  to 
life,  from  the  abyss,  and  symbolizes  (allowing  this  interpretation)  the  Raman  As- 
ro^  therefore  the  beast  in  the  text  before  us  is  the  same.  The  predicates  of  both 
must  be  such,  that  we  can  with  propriety  and  congruity  suppose  them  to  be  the 
same  agent,  in  order  to  justify  such  an  interpretation.  But  we  have  seen  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  in  the  present  instance.  And  in  fact,  even  if  some  of  the  at- 
tributes symbolically  described  were  the  same  in  both  cases,  it'  would  not  prove  a 
sameness  of  the  agents;  for  the  beast  or  dragon  in  Apoc.  12:  3,  with  se^en  heads 
and  ten  horns,  is  an  entirely  di0erent  beast  from  that  in  13:  3,  which  has  the 
same  number  of  heads  and  horns.  The  question  rests  mainly  then,  not  on  the 
sameness  of  place  from  which  they  both  may  come,  and  not  even  on  the  sameness 
of  some  of  the  symbolic  attributes,  but  on  the  fact,  whether  the  same  agent  in  both 
cases  would  be  the  npprapriait  one.  Now  what  I  aver  is,  that  the  agency  of  Ne- 
ro, in  the  present  case  and  under  the  present  circumstances,  would  be  manifestly 
incongruous  and  inappropriate,  it  is  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  where  our  Lord 
joas  crucified^  who  are  enraged  against  the  witnesses ;  it  is  they,  stimulated  by  Sa- 
tan (not  by  Nero),  who  slay  the  witnesses,  and  exult  over  their  dead  bodies.  I 
may  ask  again :  How  could  Nero  and  his  most  embittered  enemies^  the  Jews,  co- 
&peratey  and  this  even  in  Jerusalem,  against  the  witnesses  in  question :  Nero  at 
^  home  did  indeed  persecute  Christians,  because  he  hated  them  as  Jews  ;  but  as  to 
cooperating  in  Jerusalem  with  his  most  bitter  enemies— this  appears  too  incongru- 
ous to  be  supposed.  Of  coarse  we  are  forced  upon  the  question :  Is  there  no 
more  probable  interpretation  than  this.' 
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ihtj  did  oot  and  would  not  seek  for  deliTersiice  from  death  Or  ve 
may  even  suppose,  that  the  miraooloas  power  which  the  witnesses  oaee 
had  possessed,  ceased  when  the  work  i^^inted  for  them  hj  Ileavett 
was  done,  and  thej  were  then  called  to  seal  their  testimoaj  by  thttr 
own  blood.  Such  must  have  been  the  case,  in  regard  to  the  apostles 
and  others. 

(8)  And  their  corpses  shall  be  in  the  street  of  the  great  citj,  which  is  spirit- 
ually named  Sodom  and  Egypt;  where  their  Lord  also  was  crucified. 

nr<a(Aa  is  the  reading  which  recent  critics  prefer,  rather  than  the 
Tulgate  ntoifiata.  It  is  of  little  importance,  in  the  present  case ;  ^or 
ffTfoucty  when  joined  with  avzmv  (as  here),  must  of  course  be  ^f«itmca% 
understood ;  and  accordingly  I  have  rendered  it  as  plural.  The  older 
Greek  used  nrmiia  in  connection  with  a  Gen.,  e.  g.  7n<a(ia  ds^&Qiannpf 
nidifia  orxcoi',  lit  the  ruins  or  wreck  of  men,  of  houses,  etc.  But  later 
Greek  writers  employ  it  as  in  our  text ;  see  Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  p.  375. 
The  mention  of  the  corpses  here,  as  lying  unburied  in  the  streets,  (for 
such  of  course  is  the  implication),  is  very  significant  of  the  contempt  and 
hatred  with  which  the  witnesses  would  be  treated ;  for  the  Jews,  above 
all  people,  were  specially  solicitous  to  bury  their  dead,  see  Gen.  28:  4^ 
and  comp.  2  Sam.  21:  9—13.  Ecc  6:  3.  Is.  14:  18—20.  22:  16.  53:  9. 

KakeiTai  nvsvfiarixfos  x.  t.  X,  i.  e.  the  literal  name  is  not  given  in 
this  discourse,  but  such  an  one  as  describes  its  condition  and  character 
in  a  spiritual  or  moral  sense.  What  the  character  of  Sodom  was,  see 
in  Gen.  xviii.  xix,  comp.  2  Pet.  2:  6.  What  that  of  Egypt  was,  in  re* 
spect  to  Crod*8  chosen  people,  is  fully  developed  in  Ex.  i — ^xv.  Isaiah 
of  old  had  compared  Jerusalem  to  Sodom,  1:  9,  10 ;  and  so  did  Jere- 
miah, 23:  14,  and  Ezekiel  in  16:  46 — 49.  In  Ezek.  23:  8,  Israel  is  al- 
so represented  as  adopting  the  customs,  i.  e.  vices,  of  -Egypt  Peculiarly 
appropriate  are  these  names  here ;  for  Sodom  persecuted  righteous  Lot, 
and  Egypt  oppressed  the  Israelites ;  and  the  Lord  displayed  his  rights 
ecus  judgments  against  both,  as  he  was  now  about  to  do  in  respect  to 
Jerusalem.  In  describing  Jerusalem  then  nvevfianH^g,  i.  e.  as  to  its 
moral  or  religious  character,  the  significant  names  above  mentioned  are 
employed  with  gn4)hic  effect.  But  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  left 
in  the  reader's  mind,  it  is  added :  omw  xcu  6  xvgtoff  avtiip  iaravgoi^. 
This  of  course  identifies.  Aizw^  i.  e.  the  Lord  of  the  prophets  or 
witnesses,  instead  of  {(n^,  our,  as  the  vulgate  text  had  it.  Undoubt- 
edly the  emended  text  is  preferable ;  because  the  object  here  is,  to  make 
a  comparison  between  the  persecution  and  death  of  the  witnesses  and 
that  of  the  Saviour. 
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(9)  And  the  people  and  tribes  and  tongues  and  nations  look  upon  their  corpses, 
three  days  and  a  half;  and  they  will  not  permit  their  corpses  to  be  laid  in  a 
sepulchre. 

BlfTtovmw,  Pres.  tense.  Here  the  writer  relapses  into  the  historical 
Present,  as  in  vs.  4 — 6 ;  i.  e.  he  represents  the  thing  as  taking  place 
before  his  eyes.  This  is  exchanged  again  for  the  Fut.  dcpf^aovat,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse,  which  Fut  is  designed  to  indicate  the  continued 
or  repeated  denial  of  burial  rites ;  for  the  repetition  of  an  action,  i.  e. 
continued  action  of  the  same  kind,  is  often  indicated  by  the  Fut.,  Eiih- 
ner's  Gramou  §  44.  6.  2.  Here  such  a  Fut.  is  altogether  in  place,  be- 
cause burial  is  peseveringly  refused,  even  down  to  the  period  when  the 
witnesses  are  raised  from  the  dead.  Such  changes  of  tense,  however, 
are  oftener  found  fault  with,  by  some  critics,  than  investigated.  But 
surely  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  does  not  stand  justly  chargeable 
witli  any  impropriety  here. 

*Ex  t^p  Xaw,  etc,  oomp.  the  Hebrew  yq ,  some  of,  a  part  of,  which 
U  often  employed  as  a  noun ;  or  ix  may  be  equivalent  to  ol  ix,  although 
I  prefer  the  former  meaning,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  comprehend  the 
tffAofe,  like  the  latter.  I  have  translated,  however,  without  reference  to 
the  mode  of  expression  by  means  of  the  in.  The  meaning  plainly  must 
be,  not  that  all  nations  were  actually  assembled  in  the  city,  in  order  to 
insult  the  corpses  of  the  dead,  but  that  in  a  great  city  like  Jerusalem, 
many  foreigners  of  difierent  nations  were  present,  (as  is  usual  in  such 
places),  and  the  unburied  witnesses  were  openly  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
all,  however  polluted  and  impious  they  might  be.  It  is  a  circumstance 
which  greatly  heightens  the  indignity  done  to  the  dead,  that  they  should 
be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  polluted  foreigners. 

Three  days  and  a  half  (like  8^  years  —  42  months  »  1260  days), 
amounting  to  half  of  the  sacred  number  seven.  This  doubtless  is  one 
reason  for  choosing  here  the  period  of  3^.  But  the  reason  why  da^  in 
ibis  case  are  chosen,  seems  plainly  to  be,  becaose  the  dead  bodies  could 
not  remain  beyond  such  a  length  of  time,  without  putrefaction  and  dis- 
solution. The  Saviour  remained  in  his  grave  but  three  days,  i.  e.  one 
whole  day  and  a  portion  of  two  others.  But  here,  since  vs.  1 — 3  of 
this  chapter  mention  a  period  of  throe  and  a  half  so  it  is  consonant 
with  the  context  to  continue  the  same  number  of  three  and  a  half  in  the 
text  before  us.  If,  as  many  interpreters  assume  in  explaining  the 
Apocalypse,  eveiy  day  is  equal  to  a  year^  how  then  is  it,  we  may  well 
a^  that  dead  corpses  oould  lie  there,  in  soeh  a  dimate,  for  three  and  a 
half  years,  and  not  be  entirely  consumed  ?— -But  we  need  not  contend 
any  more  with  such  exegesis. 

Oin  eup^wfCh  Who  will  not  permit?    Evidently  the  people  or  in- 
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habitants  of  the  city.     Here  xa  Tncifiara  (plur.)  is  employed,  which  rf 
coarse  makes  it  plain  that  the  preceding  nruifia  is  used  generically. 

Were  one  disposed  to  look  for  specific  facts  here,  he  might  easily 
find  correspondent  ones  in  history.  The  foreign  Jews  and  the  Ida- 
means  rushed  into  the  city  during  the  investment  of  it  by  the  Romans  i 
and  here,  one  might  say,  are  the '  nations  and  tribes  who  come  to  gaze 
on  the  martyrs.  But  I  am  so  far  from  believing  that  this  would  be  a 
proper  method  of  interpretation,  that  I  regard  even  the  specification  of 
the  holy  city  itself,  in  this  chapter,  as  only  a  symbolical  method  of  de- 
signating what  was  to  come  upon  the  persecuting  Jews  as  a  people. 
Jerusalem  here,  as  in  numberless  cases  in  the  O.  Testament,  is  the 
representative  of  the  whole  land,  or  of  the  whole  nation.  The  picture 
is  more  striking  and  animated,  in  consequence  of  its  being  made  sped' 
fie  in  the  representation. 

(10)  And  thoae  who  dwell  in  the  land  rejoice  over  them  aod  malte  thenMeWe* 
merry,  and  thej  will  send  pretenta  to  each  other,  because  theae  two  prophets  tor- 
mented those  who  dwell  in  the  land. 

XwQOvciVf  historical  Pres.  again;  svif^Qalvanaiy  the  same. — Uiiir' 
tfrovcTf,  Fut.  employed  as  above ;  see  on  v.  9.  In  this  way  variety  of 
manner  is  introduced. 

Katotxovvreg  im  t^s  y^g  must  plainly  mean,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  and  city.  On  another  occasion  (Rev.  6:  10),  Ewald,  to  make 
out  his  view  of  the  writer*s  plan,  asserts  that  this  expression  is  generic. 
But  wbat  have  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  to  do  with  this  event  ? 
How  could  they  all  come  to  look  on  the  corpses  and  insult  them,  or 
have  sent  mutual  presents  during  only  three  and  a  half  days  ?  And,  in 
reference  to  the  last  part  of  the  verse,  how  could  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  have  b«en  tormented  by  the  two  witnesses,  during  only  1260 
days  ?    Ewald  passes  these  matters  with  a — haud  anxie  quacrendum  I 

J^Qa  mfiipovmv  akX^loigy  a  very  usual  custom  everywhere,  on  oc- 
casions of  uncommon  j^y  and  festivity ;  see  Neh.  8: 10 — 12.  Esther 
9:  19 — 23. — 'E^aadpujaVf  t»mp.  vs.  5,  6  above.  Or  it  may  mean,  not 
the  infliction  of  miraculous  judgments,  but  severity  of  rebuke  for  sin. 
The  former,  however,  is  the  most  appropriate,  and  therefore  the  most 
probable. 

It  is  thus  that  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  faithful  witnesses  exult 
over  the  supposed  downfall  and  extinction  of  their  reprovers.  But  *  the 
triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short.' 

(11)  Then,  afler  three  days  and  a  half,  the  spirit  of  life  from  God  entered  into 
them,  and  they  stood  upon  their  feet ;  and  great  fear  fell  upon  those  who  beheld 
the^ 

ilret/jtca  Z<K^g  ex  ^eoS,  i.  e.  the  spirit  of  life  which  Goi,  the  author  of 
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life,  imparts ;  bo  in  Gen.  2:  7.  Job  38:  4,  ^  The  spirit  of  God  faatfi 
made  me,  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  \i£e"^^El6^X&99 
ip  aJroii%  i*  e.  entered  into  [and  dwelt]  in  them  ;  for  so  we  find  iv  em- 
ployed, even  among  the  classic  writers,  where  the  idea  of  going  to  or 
entering  a  place,  etc,  is  conjoined  with  the  idea  of  remaining  or  acting 
there ;  see  Bob.  Lex.  ^,  No.  4,  and  N.  Test.  Giamm.  §  113.  Note  2. 

^Eattjcop  im  tevg  nodag  avrcit,  taken  from  Ezek.  37:  10 ;  where 
also  the  breath  of  life  from  God  is  spoken  of  in  the  same  manner  as 
here.  To  stand  upon  their  feet  means  to  rise  from  the  recumbent  poB« 
ture  of  the  dead,  and  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  life  and  action.—- 0d^oa 
fityag  x.  r.  X.  is  certainly  a  very  natural  circumstance ;  for  such  terror 
was  to  be  expected  in  consequence  c^  such  a  miraculous  resurrection. 
Fear  f Ming  upon  is  a  usual  Hebrew  idiom ;  and  the  phrase  is  very  ex<* 
pressive,  for  it  represents  fear  as  coming  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and 
unavoidably. 

Here  the  Aorist  is  employed  in  the  verbs  throughout  the  verse ;  ex- 
actly in  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  who  so  often  represent 
that  which  is  to  come  as  already  having  taken  place,  either  because  it 
has  passed  before  them  in  vision  (which  is  the  case  here),  or  because  in 
this  way  they  can  indicate  the  certainty  of  the  events  predicted.  But 
this  method  of  employing  a  Praeterite  tense,  viz.  in  order  to  designate 
the  certainty  of  the  Future,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews  alone ;  the 
Greeks  often  practised  the  same  thing,  and  for  the  same  reason ;  see 
Kuhner's  Greek  Gramm.  §  443.  2,  where  are  many  examples ;  see  also 
S  15,  p.  241  of  Vol.  L  fI»6^og  may  be  taken  here  in  the  sense  of 
amazement ;  or  it  may  be  construed  as  meaning  terror^  i.  e.  fear  lest  the 
witnesses  should  again  torment  them. — The  Part.  '&E<oQovv%es  is  here 
employed  as  an  Imperf.;  see  Gramm.  §  173.  2.  1  Pet.  1:  11.  Acts 
7:  26  aL  saepe.     Such  cases  are  by  no  means  unusuaL 

This  resurrection  from  Uie  dead  is  the  more  appropriate  here,  inas* 
much  as  the  witnesses  had)  like  their  Lord  and  Master^  been  slain  at 
Jerusalem*  He  rose  from  the  dead  after  three  days ;  they  in  like  man* 
ner  rise,  and  in  nearly  the  same  time. 

(12)  And  they  heard  a  loud  voice  from  heaven,  faying  to  them :  Come  up 
hither  !    And  they  ascended  to  heaven  in  a  cloud,  and  their  enemies  beheld  them. 

"HufovcaVf  some  Codices  read  iqnovca ;  which  with  Ewald  I  deem  pre- 
ferable, as  it  varies  the  narrative,  and  makes  it  more  graphic  and  lively* 
As  John  sees  and  hears  all  that  is  done  and  said,  so  ^xovfrci  might  well 
be  here  employed.— '&  t^  t'eg)^*!?,  in  a  cloud;  so  the  Saviour  ascended. 
Acts  1:  9 ;  and  so  probably  JBlijah,  2  Kings  2: 11. 

One  question  remains.  Are  these  actual  and  literal  facts^  viz.  )iot 
only  the  death  of  two  witnesses,  but  their  exposure  in  the  streets  of  the 
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bolj  dtjy  aad  their  resarrecCioii  and  ascension  ?    I  cannot  hesitate  to 
answer,  that  the  whole  scene  is  here  mere  nymbolj  passing  in  Yision  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  seer ;  comp.  Eeek.  xxxvii.     The  meaning,  how* 
ever,  which  plainly  lies  at  the  basis,  is,  that  Christiaas,  and  speoally 
fiuthfol  Christian  teachers,  would  be  persecuted  during  tilie  invasion  of 
Judea  and  the  investment  of  its  capital ;  that  some  would  be  put  to 
death ;  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  would  exult  in  the  belief  that 
they  had  extinguished  this  hated  religion ;  that,  in  the  meantime,  *'  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  would  become  the  seed  of  the  church ;"  that  the 
cause  of  Christ  would  gun  ground  and  triumph  over  all  opposicioii ; 
that  his  faithful  servants  will  be  admitted  ''  to  glory  and  honor  and  iin<- 
mortality,"  as  the  high  reward  of  their  fidelity ,and  zeal ;  and  finally, 
that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  would  be  made  to  see  all  thia,  and  be 
filled  with  amaaement  and  oonsternation. 

(13)  And  in  that  aame  hoar  wu  a  great  earthquake,  and  a  tenth  paK  of  the 
oity  fell,  and  there  were  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  aeven  thooaand  mea  ;  and 
the  rest  became  terrified,  and  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven. 

JSeuTfW  fiiyag,  see  a  like  earthquake  after  the  death  of  Clirist,  ao» 
companied  by  the  resurrection  of  many  saints.  Matt  27:  50 — 54 ;  and 
again,  when  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead.  Matt.  28:  2.  The  idea  seems  to 
be,  that  the  tombs  are  thrown  open  by  such  a  commotion  of  the  earth. 
—Ovofkata  dp^^fidotj  see,  on  the  use  of  ovofut  in  such  cases,  the  note 
on  Rev.  3:  4.  It  is  specially  employed  in  cases  where  an  entuneratianf 
as  from  a  catalogue  of  enrolment,  is  implied. 

As  to  (Ae  tmith  pcai  of  the  city,  see  on  the  number  ten,  under  Rev.  2: 
10.  It  means  a  comparatively  small  part.— iSmn  thousand  men  invol* 
ved  in  this  destruction,  comports  with  the  usage  of  this  book  as  to  the 
number  seven  ;  and  also  with  the  probable  proportion  of  the  inhabit 
tants  involved  in  a  destruction  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  city.  Comp.  also 
2  Sjngs  24:  16.  So  much  however  of  the  divine  judgments  as  had 
thus  far  been  inflicted,  is  to  be  regarded,  rather  in  the  light  of  ^pUdge 
for  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  threatenings  that  had  been  uttered^ 
than  as  the  accomplishment  itself.  The  seventh  and  last  trumpet  has 
not  yet  been  sounded.  The  consummation,  therefore,  cannot  have  yet 
arrived. 

Plain  as  this  seems  to  my  own  mind,  yet  some  distinguished  recent 
interpreters  have  laboured  to  support  a  very  different  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. Ewald  finds,  in  the  passage  before  us,  evidence  that  the  author 
means  to  spare  his  beloved  holy  city,  and  to  represent  it  as  saved  from 
ii]|pendfng  ruin  by  penitence  and  reformation.  So  also  Bleek  (at  sup* 
p..  272),  and  De  Wette  (Einleit,  Apoc),  represent  the  Jews  as  $a»ed 
hgpmUmce^  and  appeal  to  ▼•  19  here  in  aiq^rt  of  this  opinion.     Of 
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eoorte  liMj  ve^ai^  the  reaiauider  of  titis  chapter  as  amKMuiciiig  no  ca- 
tastiophe ;  and  the^  find  one  only  in  chap,  xii — ^xix,  the  matter  of 
which  is  somehow  connected,  according  to  them,  with  the  sounding  of 
ike  last  woe-tmmpet.  It  becomes  necessary,  then,  to  examine  wdl 
bere,  whether  the  words :  ol  hnnoi  lfAcpo§Oi  iyivwto  x.  r.  X.  do  in  Uiem- 
selves  fairly  imply  what  these  critics  gather  from  them. 

That  the  words  in  themselves  are  capable  of  a  good  sense,  i.  e.  that 
they  might  well  be  employed  to  designate  true  repentance  and  conver- 
sion, is  not  to  be  denied ;  for  Rev.  14:  7  (comp.  16:  9)  will  show  this. 
Bat  that  they  do  of  necessity  imply  anything  more  than  a  temporary 
impression  made  by  divine  judgments,  is  plainly  an  erroneous  assump- 
tion. The  N.  Testament  is  full  of  the  like  idiom,  when  speaking  of 
men  according  to  the  external  development  made  at  a  particular  time, 
when  they  are  deeply  impressed  by  divine  judgments,  wonderful  mira- 
cles, or  powerful  preaching.  So  Jesus  was  doia^oiisrog  by  all  in  the 
synagogue  at  Nazaretfi,  and  yet  the  same  individuals  who  applauded 
him,  soon  led  him  forth  to  cast  him  down  a  precipice ;  see  Luke  4:  15 
seq.  So  the  whole  multitude  of  Jews  who  had  seen  his  miracles,  on 
another  occasion,  are  said  "  to  have  been  filled  with  fear,  and  to  have 
gl<Hrified  Grod,"  Luke  5:  26.  The  same  thing  for  substance  may  be 
found  in  Luke  17:  12— 18.  2d:  47.  18:43.  Matt.  9:  8.  15:  3L  Acts 
4:  21.  So  Felix  trembled  at  the  preaching  of  Panl,  Acts  24:  25. 
Herod  heard  John  gUtdfy  and  did  many  things  in  consequence  of  it, 
Mark  6:  20.  The  stony  ground  hearers  received  the  word  with  joy,  yet 
they  soon  became  offended.  Matt  13:  20,  21.  Many  of  the  Jews  Miev' 
ed  on  Jesas,  who  nevertheless  soon  forsook  him,  John  2:  23—25.  8:  30 
seq.  Many  heeame  disciples,  who  soon  left  him,  John  6:  60 — 66.  Si- 
mon Magus  himself  believedy  Acts  8:  13.  Ps.  106:  12,  <<  Then  they  [the 
rebellious  Jews]  believed  his  words,  they  sang  his  praise.^'  In  all  these 
and  many  more  texts  of  the  like  kind,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the 
sacred  writers  have  merely  said  iffhat  appeared  to  be  matter  of  fact  from 
fvofession,  or  from  temporary  outward  demeanour.  We  must  consult 
the  context,  i.  e.  the  history  of  such  cases,  in  order  to  know  whether  the 
glory,  or  belief,  or  fear,  or  discipleskip,  in  question  is  genuine  and  per- 
manent, or  only  temporary  and  apparent. 

The  nature  of  the  case  before  us  shows,  that  only  a  temporary  fear 
and  praising  of  God  is  connected  with  the  present  instance.  For  what 
says  the  very  next  verse  ?  The  third  woe  is  yet  to  come*  But  how  so, 
if  it  is  averted  by  real  penitence  and  reformation  ?  And  besides  thisi 
it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  nature  of  the  writer's  plan  forbids  us  to 
adopt  the  interpretation  of  Ewald  and  others.  That  plan  is'  not  y^t 
oonsummated ;  and  nothing  seems  to  be  plainer,  than  that  consumma- 
tion is  to  be  expected ;  yea  that  it  is  directly  and  plainly  daolared  in 
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V.  14.  Indeed,  when  we  view  t^e  whole  ease,  eitilier  in  tlie  Hgkt  of  tite 
general  plan  of  the  work,  or  in  that  of  N.  Testament  philological  nsage^ 
we  may  well  say,  that  the  cases  are  rare,  at  the  present  day,  where  aa 
exegesis  appears  more  arbitrary  than  in  the  present  instance ;  I  mem 
the  exegesis  adopted  here  and  defended  by  Bieek,  De  Wette,  naA 
Ewald. 

(14)  The  second  woe  bath  passed;  behold!  the  third  woe  cometh  quickly. 
But  on  whom  is  this  to  fall,  if  the  views  of  Ewald  be  adopted  ?     The 

eonsummaiian  is  of  course  arrested,  if  he  has  rightly  interpreted  v.  IS. 
Not  so,  however,  does  the  author  himself  seem  to  view  the  subject  He 
appears  to  consider  all  which  had  taken  place  only  as  a  prelude  or 
pledge  of  what  was  yet  to  come. 

(15)  And  the  seventh  angel  sounded,  and  there  were  loud  voices  in  heaven, 
saying :  The  kingdom  of  this  world  has  become  [the  kingdom]  of  our  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ,  and  he  will  reign  forever  and  ever.  ^ 

The  vulgate  text  has  Xiyovacu.  and  iyimtrto  ai  ^cmOjsUu^  bo^  evi- 
dently attempts  at  emendation,  and  inferior  to  the  corrected  text  in  point 
of  authority.  Some  critics  are  offended  at  TJywtBS  (masc.),  since  the 
subject  is  plur.yb?}.,  (pmvai.  But  this  is  no  uncommon  case;  for  the 
canstructio  ad  sensum  is  employed,  Gramm.  §  128.  5.  b.  The  per9on9 
who  utter  the  voice  are  regarded  as  speaking ;  hence  Uyoipttg.  See 
the  remarks  on  at .  .  .  iffrtoiBg  in  v.  4  above,  with  the  references.  In 
the  other  case,  paaiXsicu  tov  xoafMv  was  regarded  as  Ihe  more  correct 
expression,  because  it  accords  better  with  the  usual  custom  of  regarding 
and  speaking  of  these  kingdoms  as  many.  But  here  the  view  of  die 
writer  was  not  correcUy  apprehended.  The  kingdoms  of  the  worid  are 
many,  considered  in  themselves ;  but  in  reference  to  the  sway  of  Satan, 
there  is  only  one  kingdom — ^ruled  over  by  "  the  god  of  this  worid." 
That  dominion  which  he  once  had,  is  now  transferred  to  another  Lord, 
and  thus  the  kingdom  is  spoken  of  as  one  or  in  the  singular.  In  respect 
to  the  scriptural  view  of  Satan's  donUnion  over  the  unbelieving  world, 
see  2  Cor.  4:  4.  John  14:  80.  Eph.  6:  12.  CoL  1:  13.  Rev.  12:  17. 
20:8. 

The  kingdom  of  this  world  hcu  become  [the  kingdom]  of  oiar  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ.  That  ^aadsia  may  be  mentally  supplied  before  the  se- 
cond clause  in  the  Gren.,  is  plain ;  but  this  is  not  necessary,  since  ytpo- 
fmt  may  govern  the  Gen.  here.  The  appellation  Lordy  applied  to  God 
the  Father,  is  after  the  manner  of  the  Septuagint,  which  translates  n^tr^ 
by  xvQiog.  The  distinction  here  made  by  Lord  and  Ghristf  is  the  same 
1^  appears  in  Ps.  ii,  to  which  Psalm  the  expressions  here  evidently  re- 
f^i^^BaaiXsvasi,  i.  e.  xvQtog  §a<ftlev<fsi ;  but  sdll,  KVQiog  av9  rip  X^^ 

tf}^  OVf  ov. 
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The  BMige  of  l^s  book,  in  TMpeet  to  the  pruses  and  Humkif^viagi 
of  tlie  Iteavenlj  host,  should  be  dnlj  conddered,  in  order  to5:>btnn  a 
proper  yiew  of  passages  like  the  present  It  is  only  when  some  great 
aad  deeply  interestmg  event  is  about  to  take  place,  or  has  taken  plaoe^ 
Chat  SQoh  passages  are  introdoced.  Thus  in  chap.  5:  8  seq.,  when  the 
Lamb  was  abont  to  open  the  book  with  seven  seals ;  in  7:  9  seq.,  when 
Hie  servants  of  God  have  been  sealed  in  their  foreheads  and  rendered 
safe;  theil,  in  the  passage  before  us,  at  the  consummation  of  the  first 
act  in  the  august  drama.  So  in  the  second  part  of  the  drama ;  12: 10 
seq.,  on  aeoonnt  of  the  victory  over  Satan ;  14:  2  seq.,  in  prospect  of 
Hie  victory  of  the  Lamb  with  his  redeemed ;  15:  2  seq^  when  prepai»- 
tion  has  been  made  to  execute  his  judgments  upon  the  enemies  of  the 
church ;  18:  20  seq.,  a  triumphal  song  over  fallen  spiritual  Babylon. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  case  before  us  is,  how  far  the  expression 
^ctciltia  K,  T.  1.  is  to  be  considered  as  extending.  The  proper  answer 
to  this  question  is :  Sb  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  One 
powerful  and  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity  is  now,  or  is  speedily  to  be, 
pat  down*  The  judgments  of  heaven,  which  had  been  so  gradually 
proceeding,  and  seemingly  so  slow,  are  iounediately  to  be  consummated. 
The  triumph  of  Christianilj  over  o[^)osing  and  embittered  Judaism,  is 
to  be  completed.  <<  Their  place  and  nation  are  now  to  be  taken  away.'* 
The  progress  of  the  gospel  can  no  long^  be  stayed  by  them.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  all  this  has  been  ah-eady  done,  as  soon  as  the 
seventh  trumpet  sounds,  i.  e.  that  all  the  world  has  been  at  once  con- 
verted. A  confident  antieipatian  here,  that  the  Grospel  will  now  have 
free  course  and  be  gbrified,  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  writer. 
Such  an  anticqMtion  he  ascribes  to  the  heavenly  world.  How  much 
the  writer  means  to  present  as  having  aheady  been  actually  done,  ap- 
pears in  the  sequel,  vs.  17, 18 ;  where  we  may  more  appropriately  con- 
sider it. 

The  Apocalyptist  does  not  tell  us  from  whom  the  triumphal  song  in 
this  verse  proceeds.  But  as  he  specifically  names  the  twenty-four  el- 
ders in  the  next  verse,  analogy  with  4:  8  seq.  and  5:  8  seq.  would  lead 
us  to  ascribe  the  first  shout  of  triumph  to  the  four  living  creatures,  as 
standing  nearest  the  throne  and  taking  the  lead  in  the  worship  of 
heaven. 

(16,  17)  And  the  twenty-four  eldera  who  sat  before  God  on  their  thronet,  fell 
Qpon  their  faces,  and  worshipped  God,  saying :  We  give  thanks  to  thee,  Lord 
Ood  AliDif  htjr,  who  art  and  wast,  that  thou  hast  resumed  thy  great  power  and 
shown  thyseU*  as  king. 

Respecting  the  twenty-four  eldere^  see  on  chap.  4:  4  seq. — "Eneaav^ 
Aor.  II.  third  plnr.,  of  the  Alexandrine  fonn,  or  Aor.  L  of  the  later 
Grreek.    It  denotes  the  attitude  of  profound  adoration.— -XtS^is,  i  ^sog 
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0  nanftmtQatti^^  niaiaaf  nim  xm.—0  nSr  x«i  •  ^  gives  inteMii^  lo 
tiie  deacKpdon. — JSAv^oCi  ^m^  a$iumed  and  dost  stiM  lM>ld  thj  domin- 
ion,  an  appropriate  sense  of  tlie  Perfect ;  Gramm.  S  1^6.  Note  2.  k 
—E^aadtvcagy  hast  became  Ungj  or  ehamn  ihyedf  at  hng^  or  acled  n 
king.  The  Aor.  designates  action  in  past  time ;  bat  here  it  is  scaroelj 
distinguishable  in  meaning  from  the  Ferf.,  for  it  implies  that  the  office 
of  king  has  been  resumed  and  still  remains ;  although  this  last  shade  c( 
meaning  maj  not,  perhaps,  have  been  beforo  the  mind  of  the  writer; 
Gramm.  §  136.  3.  Note.  Such  a  usage  is  not  onoommon  among  the 
classics ;  see  Kuhneris  Gramm.  §  441.  6.  §  444.  The  Aor.  is  often 
em^ojed  with  the  Perf.  or  l^perf.  when  eampUtien  is  the  promineiit 
idea,  rather  than  continuance  ;  or  when  oontinoance  is  suffidentlj  im- 
plied bj  the  context  lb. 

(18)  The  nations  indeed  were  enraged,  and  thine  indignation  came ;  and  the 
time  of  the  dead,  that  they  should  be  Tindicated,  and  a  reward  be  given  to  thy 
servants,  the  prophets  and  the  saints,  even  to  those  who  Tear  thy  name,  small  and 
great;  and  to  destroy  those  who  have  destroyed  the  land. 

Here  Ewald  appeals  to  S^vri  as  meaning  GenUlety  L  e.  heathen  m 
distinction  from  Jews.  But  thb  will  by  no  means  hold  with  certaintj. 
It  is  not  unfrequent  to  call  the  Israelites  '^\  and  ta^ili ,  sometimes  in  a 
good,  mostly  in  a  had  sense ;  for  thej  are  called  heathen  (as  among  us), 
when  thej  act  like  heathen.  See  and  comp.  in  both  respects,  Gen. 
85:11.  12:2.  Ps- 88:  12.  Is.  1:  4.  9:2.  26:2.  49:7.  Ps.  2:  1,  «Tan 
fiVft  applies,  as  the  context  shows,  principally  to  rebellious  Jews. 
What  then  could  be  more  appropriate  here,  than  to  call  the  persecutors 
of  Christians  e^ny. — ^S^yiff^cap  refers  pardcnlarij  to  the  exaspera- 
tion that  led  to  the  slaying  of  the  witnesses,  or  in  general  to  the  rage 
manifested  in  destroying  Christians. — ^HXd^ew  ij  6^  aov,  i.  e.  *  When 
thou  hadst  suffered  them  to  manifest  their  rage  for  the  appointed  time, 
then  thine  own  indignant  retribution  followed.  The  sounding  of  the 
last  trumpet  has  completed  thy  work.' 

*0  xcuQO^  r<ap  venQ^tt  i.  e.  the  time  in  which  they  will  be  avenged  or 
vindicated ;  the  time  in  which  the  supplication  of  the  martyrs  (6:  9—11) 
that  was  accepted,  is  answered.  So  the  Inf.  x^c^^ai,  added  for  the 
s^e  of  explanation,  clearly  shows.  Heinrichs  has  pronounced  this 
Inf.  an  aeperior  strtwtura  ;  many  of  nearly  the  same  nature,  however, 
may  be  found,  both  active  and  passive,  by  examining  Winer's  N.  Test. 
Gramm.  §  45.  3.  K  it  were  necessary  to  supply  an  object  before  the 
Inf.  here,  aitovg  might  of  course  be  mentally  supplied ;  but  the  exam- 
ples in  Winer  show,  that  the  Inf.  is  often  used  for  explanation,  without 
any  express  reference  to  an  object.  The  article  tov  before  XQt&f/9M 
eaAdovtou  would  render  the  passage  more  facile  to  the  common  reader. 
But  still,  it  is  nnneeessarj. 
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JCf*wi»  like  ttVdf  is  generioy  and  signiAM  either  to  ocfifit  or  to  eon^ 
denm,  (toj^d^  inckules  both),  as  the  context  requires.  Here  4he  deadf 
L  e.  the  martyrB,  are  to  be  vindieateeL  So  the  HelMrew  cpfid,  Is.  1: 17. 
Ps.  10:  18.  26:  1.  1  Sam.  24:  16.  2  Sam.  18:  19,  81.  pJ  43:  1.  So 
x^oi  in  Qeb.  10:  80  et  al. 

dwnu  stands  connected  with  Kouqog  mentally  supplied :  '  The  tinm 
has  now  come,  to  gw€  thB  rtwardj  eta/  i.  e.  to  bestow  the  promised  re^^ 
wardd — ^ovilof^is  generic,  comprehending  all  who  serve  God  truly* 
n^npiftat^  xoi  ayioi^y  frufket^  such  as  the  witnesses  are,  and  zainii  of 
distinguished  piety  and  character. — Twq  q)ofioPfLeifOtg9  like  dotiloiff,  ooixh 
pcehends  again  all  Christians ;  while  fumiis  mat  fuyaXote  are  spedfio^ 
and  indttde  all  the  classes  who  can  o(^e  within  the  meaning  of  tha 
promise. 

^UKp&iiQiu  .  .  .  Y^f  vis.  xcu^  duup&elQcu  x.  t.  L— In  the  first 
l^ace  itQi&^ai  is  generic ;  for  vindieaHng  the  dead  will  include  the  re* 
ward  of  the  righteous»and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  Next  come 
the  specifications,  vis.  first,  the  reward  of  martyrs  and  saints  of  every 
dass;  and  then,  the  destruction  of  persecutors.  In  this  way  all  is 
plain,  natural,  and  easy. 

Ewald,  instead  of  interpreting  this  verse  as  having  relation  to  the 
condttsion  <^  the  first  catastrophe,  (which  indeed  he  does  not  admit), 
regards  it  as  '*  Pradudium  ad  omnet  ffinanei  sequerUeSf  L  e.  as  the  pre- 
lude or  sum  of  contents  to  chap.  12:  1 — ^22:  5.  Nothipg,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  can  more  effectually  disturb  and  confuse  the  simplicity  of  the 
writer^s  plan,  than  such  a  view  of  it 

(19)  And  the  temple  of  God  was  opened  in  hp&ven,  and  the  ark  of  his  cove- 
nant appeared  in  hie  temple ;  and  there  were  lightnings,  and  voices  of  thunder, 
and  earthqaake,  and  large  hail. 

We  must  call  to  mind  that  all  here  is  tymbcl.  The  temple  of  God 
on  earth  was  a  pattern  of  the  heavenly  one,  as  conceived  of  hy  the 
Jews ;  Heb.  8:  1 — 5.  In  this  temple,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  de- 
posited in  the  most  holy  place,  and  none  but  the  high-priest,  once  in  a 
year  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  was  permitted  to  see  or  ai^roach 
it  When  the  Saviour  expired,  the  veil  that  concealed  the  most  holy 
place  was  rent,  Matt  27:  51,  thus  indicating  the  end  of  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation. Here  is  another  symbol  expressing  still  more  significantly, 
that  Judaism  is  now  at  its  close.  No  longer  is  the  ritual  of  the  temple 
to  be  kept  up.  Even  the  most  holy  place  is  thrown  open  to  the  eyes 
of  alL  God  is  now  to  be  approached  by  every  spiritual  worsh^>per  for 
himself  in  the  name  of  the  great  ffigh-Priest,  the  minbter  of  the  sanc- 
tuary above,  Heb.  8:  2.  9:  8. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  simple  meaning  of  this  passage.  •  Tet 
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Jeremiah  to  have  carried  awa^,  (whea  the  tflmpto  was  about  to  be 
daatpcrired  b^  Nebochadnesxar),  aad  seoi^eted  on  Moomi  Sinai,  or  m 
some  anknown  place.  On  the  appearaaoe  and  triamph  of  the  MeMiah, 
this  ark,  thej  supposed,  would  be  restored,  aad  remaia  forever  in  the 
new  temple  that  was  to  be  built.  See  this  faUe  at  large  ia  the  remarks 
abore,  on  2: 17*  But  how  this  exegesis  can  be  admissible  I  do  boI  see; 
fior  why  does  the  writer  empfey  09^  here,  if  the  restoraetovi  or  hrmj^ 
mff  back  merely  of  the  arit  of  the  covenant  is  meant  ?  It  is  a  veij 
inappropriate  word,  to  say  the  least  Plainly  it  stands  directly  con- 
nec^  with  the  171^017^  of  the  jmceding  clause,  and  the  meaning  i%  thai 
in  consequence  oi  the  most  hoi^  place  being  now  opened,  the  ark  there 
deposited  makes  its  appearance.  If  Jeremiah  did  carry  away  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  (a  thing  in  itself  utterly  incredible),  it  was  that  ni  the 
temi^  on  earth,  not  of  that  in  heaven.  Why  should  we  sn^^wse,  that 
the  author  of  such,  a  book  as  the  Apocalypse  beliered  in  fables  so  pntid 
as  these  ?  That  they  were  in  circulation  when  he  lived,  I  would  not 
deny,  because  2  Mace  2:  4^—7  seems  to  indicate  this ;  but  I  do  not 
find  in  the  Apocalypse  any  satisfactoiy  evidences  that  the  writer  of  it 
believed  in  such  things.  ^Hvoiyij,  Aor.  2.  pass,  irreg.  formed  as  if  the 
in  in  the  old  root  (apoiym)  were  immutable  and  could  not  be  shortenecL 
The  remainder  of  die  verse  indicates  more  directly  still  the  work  of 
destruction  whic^  flc^owed  the  blast  of  the  seventh  trumpet.  The 
fightning  and  thunder  aJene  might  be  nothing  more  than  the  ensigns  of 
God's  aivful  presence  and  majesty ;  as  in  4:  5.  Even  when  earthquake 
is  added,  there  may  still  be  no  more  than  a  symbol  of  approaching  de- 
struction, as  in  8:  5.  But  when  hail  is  joined  with  them,  this  is  the 
sign  that  the  work  is  completed ;  see  and  eomp.  16:  18 — ^21.  This  hist 
symbol  may  be  borrowed  from  the  plague  of  hail,  Ex.  9:  23 — 25 ;  bat 
more  probably  it  was  taken  from  Joshua  10:  11.  Here  then  are  all  the 
indications  of  catastrophe  which  are  found  in  16:  18 — ^21,  excepting  that 
the  writer  has  not  announced  the  actual  destruction  itself  so  plainly  and 
fclly  here  as  there.  But  he  has  given  the  triumphid  song  which  it 
called  f<Nrth ;  oomp.  Ps.  xviii.  and  Is.  xiv.,  which  are  of  the  like  tenor 
with  this,  particulariy  if  we  compare  them  with  v.  18  here.  Is  it  not 
natural  to  suppose,  moreover,  that  what  the  seven  thunders  uttered,  (but 
which  John  was  forbidden  to  relate,  10: 3,  4),  is  here  also  passed  over 
ki  silence  ?  Such  a  view  affords  an  easy  and  obvious  solution  of  that 
passage.  But,  independently  of  the  declaration  in  16:  17  (yeyom),  all 
else  here  is  of  the  same  tenor  as  there,  and  here  are  aU  the  intignia  of 
catastrophe  whieh  are  to  be  found  there.  Why  should  we  altow  catas- 
trophe then  in  one  case,  and  deny  it  in  the  other  ?  And  speciafiy  may 
we  ask  this  question,  when  the  very  nature  of  die  iridwUm^  and  of  the 
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BpfejBd  by  &e  writer ;  tke  exfiien  deelanfckw  of  the  angel 
in  10:  5^««^7 ;  aoid  the  anmuiGialion  of  the  kut  wee  in  11:  14 ;  all  ^to» 
mand  a  eonaiimination  here  of  the  first  catastrophe.  I  cannot  think  anj 
point  in  the  plan  of  the  Apocalypee  to  be,  on  the  whole,  clearer  than 
this.  And  with  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  I  am  unable  to  comcide 
with  Bleek,  Ewald,  and  others,  in  their  opinion  respecting  this  matter^ 
la  e(Mae  wi^  unaeoooatable  to  me,  they  suppose  the  writer  to  put  off 
tke  catastrophe  untfl  the  close  of  the  next  great  diTisaon  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse* 


SECOND  CATASTROPHE,  OR  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ROMAN  PER- 
SECUTING POWER:  CHAP.  XII— XiX. 

The  Jewish  power  in  Palestine,  which  had  hitherto  made  such  formida- 
ble resistance  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  and.  persecuted  unto  death  so 
many  of  its  professed  disciples,  has  now  been  crushed.  The  Romans 
come,  and  *'  take  away  both  their  place  and  their  nation.'' 

The  Jewish  power,  moreover,  it  should  be  here  called  to  mind,  had  from 
the  first  appearance  of  ChristianiQr,  been  opposed  to  its  development  It 
had  not,  indeed,  been  always  in  a  state  of  actual  and  vigorous  warfare 
against  it  But  so  often  as  particular  circumstances  occurred,  which  called 
Iforth  its  hostile  energies,  it  had  not  ceased  to  exert  them.  Nor  should  it 
escape  our  consideration  here,  that  this  power  had  its  se^  in  the  same  re- 
gion where  Christianity  originated.  Of  course  it  could  act  upon  it  more 
efiectually  and  perniciously  than  any  other  opposing  enemy,  during  ita 
earliest  development  Until  very  near  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
war,  it  was  not  only  the  principal  and  the  oldest,  but  the  most  bitter  enemy 
of  the  Christian  church. 

From  these  circumstances  we  may  derive  a  satisfactory  reason,  why 
John  commences  his  work  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  persecuting 
power ;  for  this  was  first  in  order,  and  until  quite  recently,  it  had  been  first 
in  point  of  making  dangerous  opposition.  But  not  long  before  the  time 
when  the  Jewish  war  broke  out,  Rome  was  set  on  fire  by  Nero,  and  a  bit- 
ter and  bloody  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  his  dominion  was  soon 
commenced,  in  order  that  he  might  throw  upon  them  the  odium  of  that 
tiansaction.  This  was  carried  on  with  such  fury  and  cruelty,  that  Chris^ 
tians  abroad,  particularly  in  the  great  cities  where  the  Bomidi  magistracy 
exercised  the  most  effectual  sway,  had  everything  to  fear  from  it  Borne 
was  now  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Every  place  was  filled  with  her  sol- 
diery, and  trembled  before  her  rebuke.  How  could  a  small  and  feeble  band 
of  Christian  disciples,  resist  a  power  so  universally  acknowledged  and  felt  ? 

The  dangers  and  vexations  of  Christians,  moreover,  were  greatly  in- 
creased, by  the  awakened  and  strenuous  opposition  of  the  idolatrous  piu$U 
hood  among  the  heathen.  ,  Already  had  many  of  their  temples  begun  to  be 
forsaken,  their  own  character  as  idol-priests  to  fall  into  disrepute,  and  their 
influence  to  be  abridged.  Could  they  stand  by  aa  idle  spectators^  uncon- 
cerned with  events  l£ke  these  ?    It  is  not  to  be  suppose!    Hence  not  only 
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the  heagt  or  peivecttdtig  eivil  power,  Imt  the  /dEw  p»>p^  ^  pwaecahsg 
reUgioiM  power,  was  fully  bent  upon  the  deetroctiim  of  Chrietiaiiily. 

I  am  aware,  that  it  faafl  been  made  a  question :  Whether  the  pemcntiaii 
under  Nero  extended  beyond  the  city  and  neighborhood  of  Rome  ?  But 
this  question  I  have  already  discussed ;  VoL  L  §  13.  p.  222  seq.  I  will 
merely  remark  here,  that  the  heathen  abroad,  for  many  years  after  Chris- 
tianity began  to  spread,  confounded  Jews  and  Christmns  together,  without 
making  any  distinction  between  them.  Hence,  when  the  Jewirir  war 
eommenced,  (as  it  did  shortly  i^r  Nero  had  begun  his  pevseeutioB),  and 
was  carried  on  with  such  unexampled  Airy  and  bitterness  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews,  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  that  Christians  everywhere  would  be 
suspected  and  treated  with  severity,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  suppos- 
ed to  be  Jews.  If  now  we  a4^-to  this, 'their  proselyting  spirit,  and  their 
contempt  of  idolatry  and  of  Gsntile  rites  and  superstitions,  and  also  their 
success  in  winning  disciples— -bow  can  it  be  otherwise,  than  that  Christians 
would  be  everywhere  more  or  less  persecuted,  during  the  Jewish  war? 
Indeed,  the  internal  state  of  the  Apocalypse  (chap,  xiii — xix.)  is  enough 
to  settle  this  question  with  every  reader,  who  believes  that  John  would  not 
appeal  to  mere  imaginary  things  instead  of  real  facts,  or  to  sufierings  merely 
anticipated  or  feared,  and  not  to  those  which  were  actually  endured.  But 
for  the  more  complete  investigation  of  this  subject— the  extent  of  Nero's 
persecution,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Introduction,  §  13. 

In  the  midst  of  war  raging  within  the  bounds  of  Palestine,  and  the  Ne- 
ronic  persecution  of  Christians  (often  as  Jews)  in  the  capital  and  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  Hence  the  deep  im- 
press it  bears,  iVom  beginning  to  end,  of  the  state  of  the  times.  The 
churches  addressed  in  the  commencement  of  the  book,  are  plainly  address- 
ed as  being  in  a  suffering  and  persecuted  state.  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
phetic vision,  as  we  have  already  seen,  bears  the  most  palpable  marks  of 
the  same  state  of  things  in  Judea.  The  second  part,  to  which  we  are  now 
coming,  is  still  more  deeply  coloured  with  the  same  tints.  Even  the  third 
and  last  catastrophe  (chap,  xx.)  bears  the  like  impression ;  for  Gog  and 
Magog,  with  all  their  hosts,  invade  the  camp  of  the  saints  in  order  to  de- 
stroy them.  But  of  the  dUtani  fliture  the  vniter  gives  only  the  briefest  pos- 
sible sketch,  all  particulars  being  of  course  excluded. 

Under  such  a  monster  as  Nero,  armed  with  the  power  of  universal  em- 
pire. Christians  had  no  doubt  eveiything  that  viras  fearful  to  expect,  when 
his  active  persecution  of  them  began.  No  wonder  that  they  were  fiiint- 
hearted,  and  needed  encouragement  and  consolation.  John  was  fully 
aware  of  this.  He  had  already,  in  his  own  person,  experienced  the  fbry  of 
the  oppressor.  But,  while  in  exile  f\rom  his  beloved  churches,  the  visioM 
of  God  pour  in  consolation  upon  his  soul.  The  veil  of  futurity  is  lifted 
up,  and  he  sees  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  after  all  their  ftiry  and  cruelty, 
at  last  subdued,  trampled  down,  and  utterly  defeated  in  their  malignant  pur- 
poses. Christianity  rises  fVom  its  apparent  fall,  and  triumphs  over  all  the 
opposition  of  earth  and  hell.  The  great  battle  of  God  Almighty  at  last 
wholly  decides  the  issue  of  the  contest ;  and  the  lake  of  fire  and  the  bot- 
tomless pit  are  the  prisons,  to  which  the  prostrated  enemies  are  sent 

Such  is  the  principal  outline  of  the  second  catastrophe.  It  fellows  the 
same  general  course  as  the  first.  But  in  its  nature  it  is  eUmadiej  i  e.  the 
danger  to  the  church  is  greater  than  befi>re ;  the  persecution  is  more  ex- 
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»)  die  itowgA  of  ifae  c^mxMkieiL  10  more  ifipoUiBg;  for  wbem  oob  • 
rofoge  be  ibund  from  the  Uood-ebeddiDg  hand  of  the  master  of  the  worid, 
w^ed  oo  by  Satan  and  aeoooded  by  all  the  prieathood  of  idolatiy  ?  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  writer  enters  upon  this  second  part,  with  apparently 
more  than  ordinary  excitement  This  loAy  flight,  however,  he  sustain* 
thnnighout,  until  the  song  of  victory  begins,  when  he  relaxes  into  a  state 
of  calmer  and  more  quiet  feeling,  as  exhibited  in  chap.  xviiL  The  main 
^onteeC  ia  now  over;  the  greatest  danger  is  past;  and  therefore  he  is 
BO  longer  agitated  with  such  deep  concern  aa  to  the  consequences  of  the 
eombat 

From  this  general  survey  of  the  circumstances  of  the  writer  and  his 
times,  and  e(  the  groat  object  which  he  had  in  view,  let  us  now  proceed  to 
a  more  particular  examination  of  Bis  plan,  «id  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  executed  it  Already  have  the  oudiner^f  this  plan  been  presented  in 
the  Introduction  i  10.  p.  184  seq.  At  present,  however,  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent and  more  minute  account  of  it  seems  expedient,  in  order  to  aid  the 
inlerpretation. 

Tlie  events  which  John  is  about  to  descrilie,  are  similar  in  their  general 
aatuse  to  those  which  he  has  already  described.  Victoiy  over  the  ene- 
■Bies  and  persecutors  of  the  church,  is  his  theme.  But  in  what  way  can 
Jie  best  exhibit  the  subject  ?  To  repeat  simply  what  he  has  alroady  saidy 
would  incur  the  danger  of  becoming  tiresome  and  repulsive  to  the  reader* 
To  devise  a  pUm  entirely  discrepant,  would  be  apt  to  make  an  iBq)ression 
on  the  reader's  mind,  that  the  eoenta  described  are  entirely  discrepant 
Thus  situated  he  chooses,  (what  every  considerate  reader  will  fully  sano*- 
lion),  a  medium  between  these  two  extremes.  The  outlines  of  his  plan 
are  in  many  respects  like  those  exhibited  in  the  plan  of  the  first  catastrophe. 
Some  of  the  detail  also  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  what  has  gone 
before.  But  such,  after  ail,  is  the  diversity  both  in  a  general  and  particular 
lespect,  that  no  one  will  be  tempted  to  complain  of  sameness  or  repetitioB. 

The  general  feacuros  of  resemblance  are,  that  here  as  in  the  first  part, 
everything  is  brought  before  the  reader  in  the  form  of  tymboL  From  be- 
ginning to  end  symbol  is  continuous  and  unremitting.  Here,  also,  the  pro- 
gress of  executing  the  divine  displeasure  is  a  gradual  one,  and  the  extent 
of  symbols  is  measured,  as  before,  by  the  number  Moen.  The  seven  vials 
have  a  manifest  and  somewhat  close  resemblance  to  the  seven  trumpets  of 
the  first  catastrophe.  The  symbols  anticipative  and  significant  of  victory 
are  frequent  here,  as  they  also  are  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  book ;  but 
still  they  are  more  fully  developed  here  than  in  that  part  Thus  chap^ 
xiv.  and  chap.  xv.  are  almost  wholly  made  up  of  them.  Triumphal  songs 
are  here  introduced  at  the  close  of  partial  catastrophes,  and  specially  after 
the  &1I  of  the  great  metropolis  (18:  30 — 19:  7),  as  is  also  the  usage  in  the 
preeedii^  part  of  the  book.  Interruptions  of  the  progress  of  events  are 
also  admitted  here ;  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  fewer  than  before. 
Buch  is  chap.  I^ii.,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
mysterious  syroboU  which  the  writer  had  employed  ;  in  respect  to  uiier- 
ntptiangy  comp.  with  chap  xvii.  xriii.  chap.  vii.  and  x.,  for  among  these  may 
be  reckoned,  in  some  ^points  <^Tiew,  the  lament  (chap,  xviii.)  over  the 
ruined  metropolis,  before  the  final  destruction  of  the  whole  empire  as  ex* 
Ubfied  in  chap.  nx.  The  general  tenor  of  the  whole  is  also  like  to  that  a£ 
tlM  first  catasMphe,  in  respect  to  its  vepi^esentatioos  being  grounded  upon 
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of  tlie  O.  TeiiaiiMBt  {wofilielB,  with  ngwd  to  coamne.  Tbe  ipno 
general  acyle,  tone,  and  manner  of  coneepcioD,  reign  tfarouglMmt  the  wMa 
of  the  aecond  pait  of  the  book,  as  are  exhibited  in  tbe  preoediBf  part. 
Never  waa  a  aameneaa  of  authonhip  more  fully  and  oertainly  developedl 
by  internal  evidence. 

Bot  the  i>ivK&8iTix8|  at  the  aame  time,  in  the  manainenient  of  the  pha, 
are  many  and  veiy  conaidenble.  The  theophany  of  chap.  iv.  ia  not  re- 
peated. No  aeoM  book  ia  here  preaenied.  The  eldera  and  livinf  creaiaw 
mostly  disappear  from  the  scene ;  while  angelic  interposition,  however,  re- 
mains essentially  tbe  same.  The  plan  commences  by  taking  a  ttgtuiim 
step,  into  the  history  of  the  past  New  agents  of  opposition  are  introdu- 
ced. Satan,  who  af^pears  but  for  a  moment  (11:  7)  under  tbe  first  ealasire- 
phe,  here  acts  a  most  conspicuous  part,  knd  appears  to  be  at  the  height  of 
his  efforts  and  of  his  power,  ^e  beast  from  die  sea  and  fi^MB  tl|f»  land- 
symbols  like  those  in  the  book  of  Daniel— «re  the  symbols  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious domination  which  is  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  The  fts- 
deemer  makes  his  appearance,  more  than  once,  in  person  (Chap.  ziv.  xix.]^ 
either  with  those  whom  he  has  saved  as  symbols  of  further  salvation,  or 
with  his  elect  warriors  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  mighty  contsst  Hie 
metropolis  is  first  assaulted  and  reduced  to  a  ruinous  condition ;  and  when 
its  utter  desolation  is  about  to  be  completed,  on  one  hand,  the  triumphal 
song  over  its  &11  is  heard,  and  on  the  other  the  wailings  of  those  whose 
hopes  and  interests  were  centered  in  it  Finally  the  remoter  provinces 
and  distant  parts  of  the  em|Mre,  joining  all  their  fiNrees  to  avenge  tbeir 
mined  metropolis,  are  overthrown.  Then  follows  the  punishment  of  the 
beast  and  ftlse  prq>bet  with  their  followers,  the  confinement  of  Satan  far 
a  thousand  years,  and  the  general  triumph  and  peace  of  the  chnreh. 

In  making  disclosures  such  as  these,  the  writer  had  a  veiy  difiicolt  and 
delicate  task  to  perfbrnt  When  he  spake  of  tfie  ruin  of  Judea,  there  was 
nothing  to  make  him  timid  and  cautious.  That  power  was  in  the  progresi 
of  being  destroyed,  at  the  very  time  when  he  wrote  his  book.  Bm  not  so 
the  Roman  power.  It  was  still  at  the  height  of  its  strength.  The  Romish 
magistracy,  everywhere  on  the  alert  to  detect  and  punish  sedition  or  con- 
tumacy, would  look  with  a  jealous  and  malignant  eye  on  any  prediction  of 
its  fkll,  and  specially  on  any  apparent  or  suspected  calumny  of  its  ndem 
What  else  could  John  do,  in  such  circumstances,  than  what  he  has  done  ? 
How  could  he  venture  upon  anything  more  than  a  symboKe  representation 
of  the  character,  state,  and  future  fall  of  the  heathen  persecuting  power, 
which  might  be  read  and  understood  by  Chriatians  conversant  with  the  O. 
Testament,  but  would  be  an  enigma  to  a  mere  heathen  reader  ?  Had  ha 
apoken  plainer,  slander  and  seditious  purposes  would  have  been  readily 
imputed  to  him,  and  likewise  to  all  who  possessed  and  approved  of  his 
book ;  had  he  spoken  less  plain,  even  his  Christian  readers  would  have 
been  unable  to  enter  fully  into  his  meaning.  He  has  chosen  the  middle 
path.  It  was  bis  imperious  duty  to  speak  to  Christians  M  their  comfort 
and  encouragement  The  times  demanded  it,  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  could  not  dispense  with  it  But  he  must  speak  gtiorefe^,  i.  e. 
so  that  **  the  wise  would  understand,  but  none  of  tl^  wicked  woiild>undei^ 
stand,"  Dan.  12:  10.  Has  he  not  done  so  ?  One  might  almost  take  it  for 
granted,  that  a  htaihtn  of  his  day,  unacquainted  with  the  Jewish  Scriptorei^ 
weiikl  regard  his  book  as  only  the  developmeala  of  cmthuoiaam  and  revs- 
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ri^,  and  would  lay  it  eBide,  perhaps,  with  mere  pity  for  the  mental  halluci- 
natioD  of  the  author.  The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  has  hardly  escaped 
ftom  such  a  charge,  on  the  part  of  many  who  regard  themselves  as  enlight* 
•ned  ChristiaiiB.  At  the  same  time  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  a  well-read 
Christian  of  that  period  could  enter  into  the  design  of  the  author,  and  uo- 
derstaod  most,  if  not  all,  which  he  was  expected  to  understand  by  the 
writer  of  the  book. 

Such  are  the  great  outlines  and  some  of  the  particular  features  of  the 
MC9nd  ealoilrophe,  as  apprehended  by  my  own  mind.  In  the  general  bear- 
ing of  the  picture,  most  of  the  recent  commentators  concur ;  its  relation, 
howoTer,  to  the  preceding  part  of  the  book,  and  some  of  its  particulars  in 
themselves  considered,  are  viewed  by  a  portion  of  critics  in  a  diffarent 
light  Controversy  is  not  my  object.  If  the  reader  finds  evidences  in  the 
further  developments  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  plan  which  I  have  sag' 
gested  is  substantially  correct,  he  will  need  no  other  refutation  of  different 
views. 


THE  WOMAN  CLOTHED  WITH  THE  SUN:  CHAP.  XBL 

It  hardly  need  be  said,  that  chap.  xii.  has  given  rise  to  an  almoat  endless  varie- 
ty of  expositions.  If  it  is  viewed  (and  so  it  sometimes  has  been)  merely  as  an  iso- 
lated piece,  I  know  not  what  an  interpreter  can  do  except  merely  to  guess  at  its 
meaning.  Viewed  however  as  an  introduetion  to  the  second  catastrophe,  it  may 
be  regarded  with  very  different  feelings ;  and  in  this  light  1  cannot  hesitate  to 
view  it.  How  it  can  be  eonneeted  with  the  first  catastrophe,  and  yet  any  ooncin- 
nity  be  preserved,  I  am  not  aware. 

The  first  qnestion  which  presents  itself,  is :  Whether  the  writer  has  here  taken 
a  regressive  step,  i.  e.  whether,  instead  of  describing  what  is  yet  future,  he  goes 
back  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  past,  in  order  the  better  to  enter  afterwards  upon  the 
declaration  of  the  future.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  whole  chapter  will 
lead,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  a  full  persuasion  that  he  has  taken  such  a  step.  That 
some  leading  facts  in  respect  to  the  Saviour's  entrance  into  the  world  and  exit 
from  it,  are  glanced  at  in  vs.  I — 6  of  chap,  xii,  appears  to  be  plain.  How  can  the 
reader  help  calling  to  mind  the  biitii  of  Christ,  and  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem 
by  Herod ;  the  character  of  him  who  was  ^*  to  rule  over  the  nations,"  as  disclosed 
in  Ps.  ii.;  the  temptation  of  Christ  by  Satan  ;  the  ascension  of  the  Redeemer  to 
heaven,  after  he  had  risen  from  the  dead  ;  and  finally  the  persecution  of  tiie  chuich 
after  his  death,  with  the  protection  vouchsafed  to  them  on  the  part  of  Heaven  ? 
That  Satan  is  here  presented  as  following  the  risen  and  ascended  Redeemer  to 
the  heavenly  regions  with  the  design  of  annoying  him,  must  strike  every  well- 
informed  mind,  as  a  lively  symbol  of  the  malignity  and  bitterness  with  which  the 
enemy  of  Gk>d  and  man  pursued  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions.  It  is  a  representation  of  the  like  nature  with  that  in  the  book  of  Job 
(chap.  i.  ii.),  where  Satan  makes  his  appearance  among  the  sons  of  God,  as  an  ac- 
cuser of  the  pious.  To  aay  that  Satan  could  have  nothing  to  hope  for  from  such 
an  attempt,  would  be  saying  little  to  the  purpose.  Had  he  any  more  ground 
of  hope,  when  he  engaged  in  tempting  Christ,  or  in  leading  on  Judas  and  his 
band  of  oonspiratois  ia  bring  about  the  death  of  Jesua?    The  malignity  of  Satan 
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often  leads  him  to  OTerleap  the  boaods  of  Mgacions  prudence,  and  to  ondertake 
desperate  eaterprisea. 

But  atter  all,  we  need  not  be  careful  or  aolieitoua  about  fnoringB.  literal  attempt 
of  the  nature  described  in  ▼«.  7  seq.  Enough  that  here  t«  symboi^  and  that  thia 
symbol  is  very  expressive  of  the  malignity  of  Satan  and  his  coa^iutora.  Nothing 
is  too  bold  or  desperate  for  him  to  undertake ;  and  when  foiled  in  one  attempt,  he 
is  not  dissuaded  from  making  another.  So  the  chapter  before  u«  represents  him, 
and  iu  this  way  it  admirably  depicts  hia  true  character. 

A  second  question,  which  naturally  follows,  is :  What  end  could  the  writer 
have  in  view  by  taking  a  regreMtive  step,  as  he  seems  here  to  have  done  P 

Several  purposes  seem  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  would  be  my  answer  to  such 
an  inquiry.  A  distinction — a  marked  distinction — is  thus  made  between  the  first 
and  second  parts  of  the  Epopee.  Chap.  xii.  constitutes  a  proem  to  the  second 
part,  in  like  manner  aj  chap.  iv.  v.  are  a  proem  to  the  first.  The  maehifunf  of 
the  second  part. is  purposely  designed  by  the  author,  as  has  already  been  8tated,to 
be  different  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  first.  Satan  and  his  principal  coad- 
jutors, viz.  the  heathen  emperors  and  priests,  are  here  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
to  the  kingdom  and  reign  of  the  Redeemer.  In  order  that  the  malice  and  efforts 
of  the  grand  adversary  may  be  fully  displayed,  the  writer  goes  back,  and  begins 
with  the  Saviour's  birth,  and  the  efforts  of  Satan  to  destroy  him,  at  that  period ', 
and  then  he  touches  upon  his  ascension  to  heaven,  and  the  subsequent  persecution 
of  Christians  through  Satanic  influence.  The  protection  of  the  church  in  Judea, 
and  the  flight  of  Christians  to  Pella,  (probably  alluded  to  in  the  description  of  the 
woman's  flight  to  the  wilderness,  vs.  14  seq.),  served  only  to  exasperate  Satan 
more  and  more.  When  he  has  accomplished  his  utmost  in  Judea,  and  after  all 
sees  Christianity  still  gaining  ground  in  spite  of  persecution ;  when,  moreover, 
he  perceives  that  the  persecuting  Jewish  power  is  about  to  be  finally  humbled  and 
prostrated  ;  then  he  turns  with  burning  malice  to  other  parti  of  the  world,  in  order 
to  stir  up  persecutions  there  against  the  "  seed  of  the  woman.'*  How  he  succeed- 
ed in  his  subsequent  efforts,  the  sequel  of  the  Apocalypse  is  designed  to  show. 

If  we  should  insist  that  the  whole  plan  and  execution  of  John's  Apocalypse 
must  be  strictly  ehronologicaJ ^  and  exhibit  a  regular  sequency  like  a  book  of  oft- 
no/f,  some  difficulty  might  be  made  here  by  a  reader  disposed  to  take  exception  at 
any  appearance  of  anachronism.  Nero  began  the  persecutioo  of  Christians  in 
November,  A.  D.  66.  An  attack  was  made  on  Jerusalem,  at  the  saipe  period; 
but  the  Jewish  war  did  not  really  commence,  until  early  in  the  spring  of  A.  D. 
67.  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  August,  A.  0.  70.  How,  it  may  be 
asked,  could  John  represent  Satan  as  applying  himself  to  stir  up  persecution 
among  the  heathen  after  he  was  foiled  in  Judea  by  the  destruction  of  the  persecute 
ing  power  there,  when  Nero  actually  began  it  before  the  Jewish  war  commenced  ? 

But  this  question  assumes  what  John  does  not  assert.  John  represents  Satan 
as  making  war  against  the  rest  of  the  woman's  seed^  afler  be  was  foiled  in  his  at- 
tempts to  destroy  "the  man-child  who  should  rule  the  nations  with  an  iron-scep- 
tre," and  the  woman  who  bare  him.  In  other  words;  Satan  did  his  utmost  to  de- 
stroy Christ  and  his  church  in  Judea,  before  he  commenced  stirring  up  active  per- 
seoution  abroad.  But  his  efforts  in  Judea  were  all  in  vain.  The  church  increased 
and  strengthened  under  persecution.  The  Roman  power  was  threatening  Pales* 
tine  with  its  legions  of  soldiers,  even  before  Nero  begaa  his  persecution  at  Rome, 
which  would  naturally  abate,  in  some  measure,  hostile  movements  against  Chris- 
tians among  the  Jews.  What  John  says,  implies  no  more  than  that  Satan,  being 
disappointed  as  to  his  efforts  in  Judea,  begaa  to  stir  up  persecution  against  Chris- 
tians in  foreign  countries.    Now  this  accorda  with  matter  of  fact.    The  Roaish 
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|M>wer  did  aot  peraecute,  until  the  time  of  Nero.  The  only  difficulty  that  remaim 
10,  that  if  we  interpret  V8.  6,  14,  as  having  respect  to  the  fiigkt  of  Ckristiaua  to 
PelUif  there  is  the  appearance  of  anarkronisyuy  because  Nero  began  persecution  be- 
fore the  flight  took  place.  But  iu  an  Epopee  like  the  Apocalypse  we  are  surely 
not  bound  to  the  rigid  rules  of  a  book  of  anita/j.  And  even  if  this  be  insisted  on 
in  the  present  case,  it  seems  quite  plain,  that  as  Jews  and  Christians  were  con- 
founded in  the  Roman  provinces,  the  fiercest  part  of  the  Neronian  persecution 
would  take  place,  only  after  the  Jews  had  become  the  civil  enemies  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  of  course  sometime  af\er  the  war  against  Palestine  had  commenced. 
In  the  meantime,  before  Nero's  death  in  June  A.  D.  68,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  flight  to  Pella  of  large  numbers  of  Christians  had  taken  place;  for  this  was 
some  eighteen  months  ailer  the  war  had  bt*cn  raging.  This  flight  would  enrage 
Satan,  and  induce  him  to  make  more  strenuous  cflbrts  to  stir  up  the  heathen  per- 
sccution. 

My  limits  do  not  permit  further  discussion  here.  1  must  remit  the  reader  to  the 
Appendix  to  Vol.  I.,  where  the  allegation  of  anocAronum  in  respect  to  the  writer's 
plan  as  represented  by  me,  is  more  fully  discussed. 

Jt  is  thus  that  the  rage  and  malice  of  the  great  adversary  at  a  preceding  period 
are  portrayed,  in  order  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  look  with  the  deeper  inter- 
est on  the  time  to  come,  and  see  what  he  undertakes  to  accomplish.  Forthwith, 
ailer  these  views  of  Satan  and  his  eflforts  in  antecedent  times,  the  writer  presents 
as  with  his  coadjutors  and  servants,  i.  e.  the  Pagan  imperial  power  at  the  head  of 
the  world,  and  an  idolatrous  priesthood,  both  combined  and  determined  to  root 
oat  the  religion  of  Christ. 

if  no  other  purposes  were  answered  by  the  regressive  step  which  the  author 
has  taken,  than  those  already  noticed,  these  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  defend 
his  method.  But  we  may  cast  our  eye  still  farther  on,  beyond  the  limits  to  which 
we  have  now  come.  When  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  Christians  were  under 
a  bitter  and  bloody  persecution  from  the  Roman  power,  stirred  up  and  set  on  by 
Satan  the  enemy  of  all  good.  Would  it  not  then  answer  the  purpose  of  encour- 
agement, to  bring  in  a  striking  manner  before  the  minds  of  those  who  were  thus 
persecuted,  what  had  already  happened  to  their  Lord  and  Master  himself?  Him 
also,  even  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  Satan  had  assailed.  His  death  was  brought 
ahout  by  Satanic  persecution.  But  1o !  he  triutnphs.  He  ascends  to  heaven  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Satan  and  his  instruments.  The  church  also,  from  the  bosom 
of  which  the  Saviour  came  forth  when  he  **  became  in  all  things  like  to  his  breth- 
ren," had  been  persecuted.  Many  Christians,  moreover,  had  fallen  by  persecti- 
lion ;  but  the  chorch  continued  to  rise  the  more.  Many  had  fled  to  the  wilder- 
ness ;  but  there  God  had  provided  for  them.  Terrible  then  as  the  attacks  of  Sa- 
tan were,  through  the  instruments  which  he  employed,  yet  at  last  they  would  be 
of  no  avail  to  stop  the  progress  of  Christianity.  As  the  Saviour  and  the  church 
had  triumphed,  so  would  the  same  cause  continue  to  triumph,  while  all  its  ene- 
mies and  persecutors  would-be  finally  destroyed. 

Who  now,  in  the  light  which  such  a  consideration  presents,  can  pronounce  the 
chapter  before  us  to  be  an  irrelevant  or  useless  episode,  or  regard  it  as  an  invei^ 
tion  of  the  writer  designed  principally  to  entertain  the  resder?  Far  higher  and 
nobler  Ands  than  these  the  author  had  in  view.  But  still,  I  would  not  wholly  ex- 
clude subordinate  designs  from  his  purpose.  While  he  doubtless  designed  that 
the  symbolic  representation  before  us  should  interest  his  readers,  he  also  intend- 
ed that  it  should  serve  to  distinguish  a  break  in  his  discotirse,  just  where  he  wish* 
ed  to  make  oaiBp  tIs.  at  the  close  of  the  fint  and  the  begianing  of  the  second  ca- 
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Ustrophe.  Can  anjr  one  reasonably  complain  that  both  a  moral  and  s  rhetorietl 
purpose  is  subseryed  at  the  same  time  ? 

One  question  still  remains :  Who  or  what  is  represented  by  the  woman  so 
splendidly  apparelled  ?  Not  ancient  Judaism  as  sach,  as  Etchbom  seems  to  main- 
tain. Not  the  virgin  Mary,  simply  and  personally  considered ;  for  what  is  said  in 
vs.  14  seq.  appears  to  comprise  too  much  to  be  applied  to  any  single  personage 
who  is  merely  human.  It  must  then  be  the  chubch  ;  the  church  not  simply  as 
Jewish,  but  in  a  more  generic  and  theocratic  sense — the  people  of  God.  From  the 
church,  Jesus  sprang  xard  od^fua.  From  the  Christian  church,  consideied  as 
Christian,  he  could  not  spring ;  for  this  took  its  rise  only  after  the  time  of  his  pab- 
lic  ministry.  But  from  the  bosom  of  the  people  of  God  the  Saviour  came.  This 
church,  Judaical  indeed  (at  the  time  of  his  birth)  in  respect  to  rites  and  forms, 
but  to  become  Christian  after  he  had  exercised  his  ministry  in  the  midst  of  it^ 
might  well  be  represented  here  by  the  woman  which  is  described  in  chap.  zii. 
To  a  Jew  this  would  not  appear  at  all  unusual,  but  altogether  appropriate.  The 
daughter  of  Zion  is  a  common  personification  of  the  church  in  the  O.  Testament ; 
and  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  the  same  image  is  exhibited  by  the  phrase :  Jerusalem, 
tohich  is  the  mother  of  us  all,  i.  e.  of  all  Christians,  Gal.  4: 216.  The  main  point 
before  us  is,  the  illustration  of  that  church,  ancient  or  later,  nnder  the  image  of  a 
Vfoman.  If  the  Canticles  are  to  have  a  spiritual  sense  given  to  them,  it  is  plain 
enough  of  course  how  familiar  such  an  idea  was  to  the  Jews.  Whether  the  wo- 
man thus  exhibited  as  a  symbol  be  represented  as  hride  or  mother,  depends  of 
coarse  on  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  relations  and  exigencies  of  any  partica- 
lar  passage.  In  the  case  before  us,  to  present  the  church  as  the  mother  of  the 
human  nature  of  the  Saviour,  is  altogether  appropriate,  and  is  necessary  also  to 
the  design  of  the  writer.  In  another  view  of  the  subject,  i.  e.  in  respect  to  Christ's 
higher  nature,  such  an  image  would  be  incongruous  and  even  absurd.  But  to 
say,  that  from  the  bosom  of  the  church  Jesus  as  to  his  human  nature  sprang,  is 
both  congruous  and  scriptural. 

Such  is  the  view  which  I  feel  constrained  to  take  of  the  chapter  before  us. 
Premising  such  a  plan,  we  may  now,  without  any  sertoas  difficulty,  proceed  to 
explain  the  particulars  of  the  twelfth  chapter. 

(1,  2)  And  a  great  wonder  appeared  in  heaven ;  a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun, 
and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  on  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars ;  and  be- 
ing  with  child  she  cried  out  with  anguish  and  travailing  pains. 

HijfiHOP,  like  the  Hebrew  rem,  often  means  $omething  extraardinaryt 
9ometking  miraculous,  ostenium.  The  meaning  is  here  augmented  bj 
fc/^a,  which  has  the  sense,  in  sach  a  connection,  of  something  extraordi- 
nary or  adapted  to  excite  wonder.  It  can  qualifj  atjfulov  here  in  no 
other  tolerable  sense. — Ovqavq^,  the  atrf  or  is  the  heaven  cAovsj  L  e. 
the  welkin,  meant  ?  Inasmuch  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  repre- 
sented as  adorning  the  woman,  it  would  seem  most  congruous  to  sup- 
pose that  the  highest  region  of  the  air  is  meant  There  too  the  assault 
of  Satan,  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  i.  e.  of  the  aerial  host  or 
evil  spirits,  takes  place ;  and  in  this  way  the  whole  is  more  easily  and 
naturally  explained.  See  Exc«  L  No.  IL  5.  e. 

IleQifie^liifMivti  %w  ^haw,  u  e.  siirroaiided  with  a  g^orioos  splendour 
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Kke  tliat  of  the  son.  Gomp.  Bev.  1: 16.  l(h  1.  Cant.  6: 10.  This  last 
passage  was  probidilj  before  the  writer's  mind. — 'H  aaXi^  .  .  .  avt^9y 
amother  addition  to  the  splendour  of  her  appearance ;  and  aptlj  is  it 
tiirown  in,  for  the  moon  serves  to  illaminate  the  lower  part  of  the  per^ 
flon,  while  the  brighter  Mght  of  the  sun  surrounds  the  superior  part-^ 
*Em  "tijg  wipaX^g  . .  .  drndena.  Eichhom  appeals  to  Gen.  87:  9  to 
illustrate  this ;  but  there  only  eleven  stars  are  mentioned.  Plainly  the 
reference  is  to  the  twelve  tribes,  as  in  Rev.  viL  The  church  is  adorned 
with  the  splendour  of  these  twelve  stars,  i.  e.  with  these  twelve  lumina- 
ries distinguished  among  and  above  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
etars  here  are  so  many  gems  or  sparkling  diamonds  in  the  crown  or 
tiara  worn  by  the  woman.  In  like  manner  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  glory 
of  Lebanon,  and  of  the  glory  of  the  Gentiles,  as  contributing  to  adorn  the 
Messianic  church. 

'Ep  yaojQi  ixovaoj  i.  e.  ixowfa  Ifi^Qvop  or  ii%ifOP  iv  yaarqi.  It  is 
Qsnal,  however,  to  employ  only  the  first  or  elliptical  form,  for  the  sake 
of  breviloquence. — 'Qdhovca,  used  frequently  for  the  patns  oftravaiL — 
BaaaviCoiuvti,  Mid.  voice,  agonizing  hertelf, — T%%uvy  the  Inf.  of  pur- 
pose or  object ;  agonizing  herself  in  order  that,  or  so  that,  she  may  bring 
forth  her  child. 

(3)  And  another  wonder  appeared  in  heaven ;  for  lo !  a  great  red  dragon,  hav- 
ing seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his  heads  seven  crowns. 

Satan  is  here  represented  under  the  image  of  a  dragon^  see  v.  9. 
Dragons  were  supposed  to  be  huge  serpents  of  the  desert  (anacondas  ?)  ; 
see  Bochart,  Hieros.  IL  pp.  428—440.  The  name  o(pig  or  Hqaymv 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  Satan  by  the  Jews,  in  reference  to  his 
temptation  of  Eve  in  the  form  of  a  serpent;  comp.  2  Cor.  11:  3.  Rev. 
9Xh  2. — Tlv^ogifierg^  i.  e.  red,  an  epithet  expressive  of  his  terrible  ap- 
pearance, and  of  his  fierce  and  cruel  nature ;  he  was  *<  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning,''  John  8:  44.  Comp.  Rev.  6:  4.  17:  3,  as  to  the  eoiour, 
which  is  plainly  indicative  of  cruelty  and  murder. — The  xcu  before 
idoi  I  have  translated /or.  It  plainly  marks  the  apodosis  here,  and  the 
mpodom  illustrates  the  preceding  assertion. 

*Efna  xeqtaldg  x.  r.  I,  harm  are  the  emblems  of  power ;  and  ten 
horns  augments  this  idea,  and  designates  Satan  as  possessed  of  great 
and  formidable  power.  The  number  of  headg  is  limited  to  seven  ;  which 
is  the  usual  symbolic  number  in  this  book,  for  anything  complete  or 
ample.  The  heathen  poets  employ  expressions  of  the  like  nature,  in 
order  to  magnify  the  powers  of  noxious  creatures.  Thus  Oerherus 
ttsuaUy  has  three  heads  assigned  to  him ;  but  Hesiod  (Theog.  812)  as- 
signs him  fifty,  and  Horace  (Ode  IL  13,  34)  one  hundred.  So  the 
Hydra  of  tibe  lake  Lenia»  kitted  by  Hercules,  had  fiStj  heads,  (Yirg.  £n. 
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YL  576)  ;  and  in  Kiddusfaim,  fd.  29.  2,  Babbi  Aohae  is  said  to 
seen  a  demon  like  a  dragon  with  seven  heads.  More  difficult  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  patition  of  the  horns.  Were  they  double  on  the  three 
interior  heads ;  or  was  there  two  on  the  middle  head,  and  on  each  a£  the 
exterior  ones,  wldie  the  other  heads  had  one  each  ?  We  cannot  deter- 
mine this  question ;  nor  is  it  <^  any  moment  That  emblems  like  these, 
of  mere  powery  may  be  assigned  to  beings  of  very  diverse  and  opposite 
'qualities  in  other  respects,  is  plun  enough  from  the  fact,  that  sev^en  horns 
are  given  to  the  Lamb^  in  Be  v.  5:  6,  and  then  again,  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns  to  the  beast  which  is  Satan's  prime  minister,  Be  v.  13: 1.  The 
image  of  homt^  as  belonging  to  a  serpent^  seems  to  take  its  origin  from 
the  cerasUM.  Whether  the  cratons  are  intended  here  to  be  merely  em- 
blems of  the  reffol  power  of  Satan,  as  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air ;"  or  whether  the  idea  of  a  crown  in  this  case  is  derived  from  sup- 
posed yellow  or  golden  tinges  on  the  top  of  each  head,  and  is  employed 
principally  in  the  way  of  ornament,  i.  e.  in  order  to  make  the  deserip- 
tion  more  full  and  striking,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide.  Nothing  im- 
portant depends  on  either  mode  of  explanation. 

(4)  And  his  tail  drew  along  a  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  cast  them 
down  to  the  earth.  And  the  dragon  stood  before  the  woman  who  was  aboatto 
bring  forth,  that  when  she  should  bring  forth,  he  might  devour  her  child. 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  dragon  in  this  case  is  represented 
as  being  ip  7(p  ovQOPtp,  i.  e.  in  the  upper  region  of  the  air,  so  that  his 
tail  may  be  supposed  to  interfere  with  and  sweep  down  the  stars,  which, 
as  viewed  by  the  ancients,  were  all  set  in  the  visible  expanse  or  welkiii. 
The  object  of  the  writer  here  is  merely  to  render  intensive  the  deeerip- 
tion,  which  is  designed  to  set  forth  the  great  power  of  Satan.  So  Dan- 
iel (8:  10),  in  describing  the  horn  which  symbolized  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes,  represents  it  as  ''  casting  down  some  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and 
trampling  upon  them."  Probably,  however,  Daniel  means  by  stan  llie 
Magnates  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy.  But  then  the  nature  of  the  symbol 
is  like  that  before  us.  Ewald  thinks  that  the  author,  in  the  case  before 
us,  has  reference  to  such  views  as  heathen  traditions  present,  in  respect 
to  serpents  which  are  said  to  have  attempted  to  devour  Cadmus,  Her- 
cules, and  Nero,  in  their  cradles.  But  nothing  more  seems  to  be  ne- 
<5essai7  than  a  reference  to  Dan.  8:  10,  in  order  to  explain  the  ground 
of  introducing  such  a  symbol.  A  dragon  which  could  sweep  away  the 
stars  and  cast  them  down  (see  on  Kev.  6:  12),  must  be  a  formidable 
enemy. 

As  to  the  mixture  of  the  Present  (ov^a)  and  Praeter  tenses  (ifi^lef), 
see  Gramm.  §  136. 1.  h.  Note.  I  have  rendered  avQai,  drew  (past  tense), 
because  the  sentence  appears  better  in  English  when  formed  in  tMs 
way. 
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That  iiie  author  intended  to  designate  the  solidtade  with  which  Satan 
watched  over  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  in  order  that  he  might  devise 
some  plan  for  his  destraction,  seems  plain.  Compare  the  history,  in 
Malt  iiy  of  Herod's  attempt  to  destroy  the  infant  Jesus.  It  is,  however, 
only  a  single  glance  which  the  author  casts  at  these  events,  for  he  hastens 
to  the  sequel ;  which,  however,  is  presented  with  the  same  degree  of 
brevity  and  conciseness. 

(5)  And  she  brought  forth  a  man-child,  who  should  rule  all  the  nations  with 
ao  iron  sceptre;  and  her  child  was  caught  op  to  God  and  to  his  throne. 

Tiov  UQQeva  ^  the  Heb.  *ist  "ja,  Jer.  20:  15. — '*Otf  fitXXei  noifidvBiv  x. 
t.  X,  t  e.  who  would  speedily  rule^  etc.  To  ride  all  nations  with  an  iron 
sceptre  marks  two  things ;  first  the  universality  of  his  reign,  and  second- 
ly the  strength  or  irresistible  power  of  it.  An  iron  sceptre  is  one  which 
can  neither  be  broken  nor  resisted.  The  reference  here  is  so  plain  to 
Ps.  2:  9,  that  no  doubt  can  well  be  raised,  as  to  the  personage  who  is 
meant  in  the  present  case.  The  Messiah  is  plainly  the  child  to  which 
the  writer  refers. 

^Hqnia'&Ti .  . .  ^qivov  avtov.  At  a  single  glance  the  writer  surveys 
the  whole  life,  death,  and  ascension  to  heaven  of  the  Saviour,  leaving 
ns  to  fill  up  the  outlines  of  the  sketch  with  the  history  of  his  trials  and 
of  his  persecutions  by  Satan.  The  end  of  all  was,  a  complete  triumph 
and  glorificatiouiw  Nor  was  the  Child  simply  taken  up  to  God.  He 
was  seated  with  him  on  his  throne  (Rev.  3:  21),  being  thus  made  <svv- 
^Qovog  with  him.  There  he  is  of  course  secure  against  all  the  aggressions 
of  Satan. 

(6)  And  the  woman  fled  into  the  desert,  where  she  hath  a  place  prepared  by 
God,  that  they  might  there  nourish  her  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
days. 

Here  the  writer  very  briefly  anticipated  that  which  he  has  said  more 
at  large,  in  vs.  14  seq.  As  he  had  just  briefly  sketched  the  history  of 
the  Son,  he  here  touches,  and  merely  touches,  on  that  of  the  mother,  and 
then  forthwith  resumes  his  description  of  the  immediate  efforts  of  Satan, 
consequent  upon  the  rapture  of  the  Son. — ^Ottov  .  . .  ixst,  exactly  as  the 
Heb.  or  .  .  .  ^bx.  'ExeTof  course  is  pleonasm,  so  far  as  the  necessities 
of  language  are  concerned. — Tqiq^taaiv,  8d  pers.  plur.  with  an  indefinite 
Nom.,  here  employed  (as  often  elsewhere)  for  the  passive  voice.  As  to 
the  timey  see  above  on  11:  2,  comp.  also  v.  14  below. 

The  sentiment  of  this  verse  wiU  be  considered  in  the  sequel,  when  we 
come  to  r&sume  the  same  subject  in  remarks  upon  vs.  14  seq. 

(7)  And  there  was  war  in  heaven ,  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  with  the 
dragon,  and  the  dragon  fought  and  his  angels. 

All  the  attempts  to  explain  the  reoentiy  adopted  reading  here,  frov 
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jmlc^(Mt«  fc«r«  (iiiftead  of  the  vulgnte  hnX^fM^^nm  tmta),  seem  te  kM« 
been  hitherto  in  a  meaaure  unsati^fiMtory.  Yet  thig  readiag  is  aboa- 
dantly  supported  bj  the  Codices.  Ewald  explains  it  by  a  reference  la 
the  Heb.  Inf.  with  a  )>  prefixed,  which  not  unfrequentlj  has  the  senaa 
of  a  finite  mode  and  tense ;  see  hb  Heb.  Gramm.  §  339.  1.  first  edit. 
Heinrichs  chooses  [^ffor]  tov  noltft^CiUf  L  e.  ifUend  ertxnt  in  jm^nam, 
as  he  translates  it.  Liicke :  [iyivano]  rav  nolefiijccu.  Each  of  these 
follows  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew,  which  has  variety  here.  Winer  ex- 
presses his  dissatisfisction  with  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  explain 
this  anomaly ;  §  45.  4  6.  I  cannot  well  doubt,  that  if  the  reading  rov 
nolsii^acu  be  correct,  (and  so  it  seems  to  be  according  to  the  Codices), 
that  the  proper  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  kindred  use  of  the  Heb. 
Infinitive.  Cases  of  like  structure  with  and  without  the  i  before  the 
Inf.,  with  and  without  rpn  to  be  before  the  Inf.,  and  with  and  without  a 
definite  subject,  are  familiar  to  the  Heb.  grammarian ;  see  Introd.  §  IS. 
3.  e,  for  further  development.  The  verse  begins  with  a  xoi  iyiveto^  and 
it  is  easy  to  supply  iyivovto  before  tw  nolefAijaaij  if  the  reader  pleases. 
This  would  be  true  Hebraism.  One  other  way  perhaps  is  possible, 
which  I  have  not  seen  suggested.  In  v.  1,  the  woman  is  introduced  by 
£q)&r^ ;  in  v.  3,  the  dragon  is  introduced  in  the  same  way.  What  if 
0iip&tj  should  be  implied  here,  on  the  introduction  of  a  third  party  ?  The 
kindred  idov  and  aldop  are  frequently  implied  in  this  book,  in  cases  where 
they  are  needed  for  regimen  and  are  not  expressed;  see  4: 2 — L  7:  9. 13: 
1—3.  14:  14,  al.  However,  I  prefer  the  other  method  of  solution ;  but 
there  would  be  nothing  very  strange  or  foreign  from  usages  of  brevilo* 
quence  in  this. 

A  task  seemingly  more  difficult  remains ;  at  least,  more  difficult  for 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  angelology  of  the  Scriptures.  Why 
b  this  contest  between  good  and  evil  angels  represented  as  carried  on 
if  t<p  ovgav^  ?    And  what  is  here  meant  by  ovquv^  ? 

That  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  conceive  and  to  speak  of  evU  spi- 
rits as  inhabiting  the  atV,  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Exc  I.  EvU  -4»- 
^els,  5.  c.  Comp.  Ephes.  2:  2.  6:  12.  TesL  Benj.  c  3.  p.  729  in  Fabr. 
Ascens.  Is.  7:  9 — 13,  where  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  his  rapture  to  hea- 
ven, sees  Samael  [Satan]  and  his  poifvers  violently  contending  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  present  case,  our  author  repre- 
sents Satan  and  his  angels  in  the  same  way.  The  IVIan-Child  is  caught 
up  to  God ;  Satan  endeavours  to  follow  him,  in  order  to  repeat  his  as- 
saults ;  and  then  Michael  and  his  angels  contend  against  him,  and  he  is 
overcome,  and  thrust  down  upon  the  earth.  Michael  is  the  guardum- 
migd  of  God's  people  or  the  church ;  see  Exc.  I.  Good  Angels,  No.  3. 
All  is  plain  and  easy,  when  the  angelology  of  the  Hebrews  is  once  wdi 
vnder^ood.    John  represents  tlie  subject  here,  aeoording  to  the  usaal 
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papolaBr  modes  of  oonoeptioD.    In  what  wsj  cooUL  lie  make  his  symbds 
•o  inteUigiUe  ? 

(8)  Tet  he  did  not  prevail,  neither  was  a  place  foand  for  him  any  lon^r  in 
heaven. 

Kui  »=  ye^  in  cases  like  this ;  oomp.  Heb.  ^.—^Icx^asp,  3d  pers.  sing., 
accords  with  o  dQaxoaVy  with  whom  are  of  coarse  included  his  followers. 
The  reading  Icxvcup  appears  to  be  merely  a  correction  of  grammarians, 
— Ovx  i<Txv<^^  ^  ^  litotes.  The  meaning  is :  ITe  was  overcome. — Ovds 
tonoQ  . . .  r(p  ovqavqff  i.  e.  he  was  thrust  down,  on  this  occasion,  upon 
Ihe  earth ;  see  v.  9.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  disclose  the  idea, 
that  Satan,  instead  of  succeeding  in  his  attempt,  was  even  removed  fur- 
ther from  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  it  than  ever.  "Eti  need  not 
be  extended  indefinitely,  but  may  be  regarded  as  pertaining  to  the  at- 
tempt in  question. 

(9)  And  the  great  dragon  wai  cast  down,  the  old  serpent  who  is  called  the  de- 
vil, even  Satan  who  deceiveth  the  whole  world,  was  cast  down  to  the  earth,  and 
his  angels  were  cast  down  with  him. 

If  the  reader  has  any  difficulty  concerning  the  various  representations 
of  the  Scriptures  in  regard  to  ^^  place  of  evil  angels,  which  now  presents 
them  as  in  TartaruSy  2  Pet  2:  4 ;  then  as  in  the  desert^  Matt  12:  43, 
(oomp.  Tobit  8:  3).  Is.  13:  21.  34:  14.  Rev.  18:  2;  and  again  as  in  the 
air,  Eph.  2:  2.  6: 12 ;  he  may  perhaps  find  a  solution  of  this  in  £xc  L 
Bvil  Angels.  Confinement  in  Tartarus  or  the  Abyss,  before  the  final 
judgment,  was  no't  constant  and  invariable,  but  temporary.  In  the  pre* 
sent  case,  the  reader  is  not  to  conceive  of  the  earth,  down  to  which  Sar 
tan  and  his  host  were  cast,  as  their  proper  and  lasting  place  of  abode, 
but  only  as  the  place  to  which  they  fell  when  worsted  in  the  contest 
But  men  who  dwell  on  the  earth  are  thenceforth  to  be  specially  annoyed 
by  them,  since  their  contest  with  the  Power  above,  the  Child  caught  up 
unto  God,  has  come  to  a  close.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  bringing  this  dis- 
tinctly before  the  reader's  mind,  that  the  writer  has  adopted  this  mode 
of  representation.  The  sentiment  is :  Whenever  they  are  brought  into 
proximity  with  men,  malignant  spirits  will  forthwith  assay  to  do  them 
mjury. 

*0  o(ptg  6  oQXcuog  is  epexegetical  of  dQcixtop,  and  the  epithet  d^ethg 
doubtless  refers  to  the  serpent  who  in  ancient  times  tempted  Eve ;  comp. 
2  Cor.  11:  3. — *0  xaXov[Mifog  dtd^oXogy  i.  e.  he  who  by  way  of  eminence 
is  called  the  accuser,  the  traducer;  see  v.  10. — *0  aaravdg,  i.  e.  even  he 
or  the  same  who  is  also  named  the  adversary,  l^is .  One  might  naturally 
expect  the  article  before  catavag  to  be  omitted  here ;  but  the  writer 
uses  the  word  as  an  epUhetj  and  has  treated  it  as  if  it  were  a  Oreek 
epkhet  instead  of  a  Hebrew  one,  because  it  was  well  understood. 

TOL.  n.  33 
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X)  nkaifw  X.  r.  X.  see  the  inostrationa  of  this  in  Exc.  L  Rnl  Amg^ 
No.  4. — 'E^Xt]d7i  eig  t^  y^,  here  i^Xffiti  is  repeated  in  order  to  resnnie 
and.  carry  out  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  which  had  been  suspend- 
ed to  make  way  f^  the  epithets. 

(10)  And  I  heard  a  loud  voice  in  heaven,  saying :  Now  is  the  salvation  and 
power  and  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  dominion  of  his  Christ;  For  the  accuser 
of  oar  brethren  has  been  cast  down,  he  who  accused  them  before  God,  day  aod 
night. 

ZtatfiQlay  salvationy  i.  e.  deliverance  from  the  power  of  Satan,  who 
had  assaulted  the  child  that  was  caught  up  to  God,  and  had  now  been 
foiled  in  his  last  attempt. — /Ivvafug  %ai  ^aatXeltZj  the  power  and  JUng- 
dom  of  God,  has  respect  to  his  moral  reign.  Now  is  secured,  by  the 
casting  down  of  Satan,  that  supremacy  which  God  is  to  exercise 
through  the  Messiah ;  and  of  course  the  i^ovala  of  Christ  as  Messiah, 
is  at  the  same  time  made  secure.  The  words  of  the  voice  in  heaven 
are  to  be  regarded  mainly  as  anHctpaiwe  of  victory  in  respect  to  the 
future,  grounded  on  a  reminiscence  of  victory  with  regard  to  the  past. 

'0  xatyyayQ  is  a  further  explanation  of  o  did^oXog  in  v.  9.  In  the 
light  of  such  an  accuser  did  the  ancient  Jews  regard  Satan  ;  see  Job 
i.  ii.  Zech.  8:  1,  2.  1  Chron.  21:  1.  Here  the  crime  of  the  accuser  is 
augmented  by  the  charge,  that  he  exercises  his  malignity  ^fUQag  xo! 
wxios  =»  iibj^j  d't^  ,  i.  e.  incessantly^  vnthovi  intermission.  The  writer 
has  here  chosen  a  Hebrew  mode  of  expressing  his  idea.  As  to  the 
form  of  the  word  xaT^ytoQ,  it  is  plainly  an  abridgment  of  xat^Y^^ 
(the  usual  word),  like  dtaxcov  from  didxowog.  The  Rabbins  have  the 
same  form,  viz.,  ^rii'^ag.     See  Buxt.  Lex.  Chald.  on  this  word, 

Jidtkqt^v  ^fi(oy,  otir  brethren*  This  implies,  that  the  speakers  on 
this  occasion  ai*e  some  of  the  redeemed,  probably  the  twenty-four  eldens. 
—Kart^yoQoov  avto^y,  accusing  them^  viz.  our  brethren. 

If  the  reader  has  any  difficulty  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Satan  does 
this,  he  may  be  referred  to  Job.  i.  ii.  for  the  Hebrew  mode  of  concep- 
tion. Doubtless  the  manner  here  is  merely  Jewish  costume^  i.  e.  a  pe- 
OuUar  Jewish  mode  of  presenting  the  idea,  that  Satan  maligns  and  ac- 
cuses or  slanders  the  pious,  in  order  that  he  may  in  some  way  do  them 
an  injury.  The  book  of  Job  represents  him  as  appearing  in  heaven, 
among  the  sons  of  God,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  evil  design.  John 
does  not  expressly  say  this ;  yet  ivmnioif  tov  •O'eov  seems  of  course  to 
imply  it.  But  doubtless  the  modus  of  representation,  which  is  Jewish, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  machinery  of  the  piece ;  and  at  least 
the  idea  of  diabolic  maliguity  is  thus  strikingly  presented  to  the  mind. 
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(M)  And  they  overcame  him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of 
their  testimony ;  and  they  loved  not  their  life,  even  unto  death. 

j4vto\  ivixrjaavy  viz.  they  the  martyrs,  who  are  now  in  heaven  ;  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  shows,  that  their  death  !iad  already  taken 
place. — Jia  to  alfia  .  .  .  dia  tov  Xoyop,  by  the  Uood . ,  ,hyike  toorcL 
This  seems  to  be  the  plain  and  even  necessary  sense  of  did  here  with 
the  Accusative ;  and  if  so,  then  it  marks  the  same  relation,  in  such  a 
position,  as  when  it  stands  before  the  Grenitive.  That  dia  with  the 
Accusative  does,  not  unfrequently,  mark'  the  meant  by  which  anything 
k  accomplished,  is  certain;  see  Winer's  Gramm.  §  53.  c,  and  also 
Kiihner'8  Gramm.  §  605.  XL  3.  6,  where  are  examples  from  the  clas- 
sics. So  John  6:  57,  xri/oo  (ioJ  dia  tov  nazBga;  comp.  Be  v.  4:  11. 
Winer  indeed  denies  that  did  is  employed  in  such  a  sense  in  Be  v.  12: 
11  (ubi  sup.)  ;  but  he  does  not  give  us  any  better  view  of  the  subject 
in  the  room  of  this.  I  cannot  well  avoid  the  conclusion  here,  that  did 
in  the  present  case  stands  before  nouns  in  the  Accusative  which  desig- 
nate the  means  by  which  the  victory  was  obtained.  The  sense  is  alto- 
gether appropriate  for  Christian  martyrs. 

The  blood  of  the  Lamb  cleanses  from  all  sin ;  and  so  the  wiles  of  Sa- 
tan to  ensnare  and  ruin  souls,  are  defeated  by  it  ITie  word  of  their 
testimony^  i.  e.  the  word  which  they  have  testified  when  moved  by  his 
Spirit,  is  <'  a  lamp  to  the  feet  and  a  light  to  the  path."  It  was  by  the 
word  oftrvik  that  they  were  begotten  agwn,  and  became  sons  of  God; 
it  is  this  word  which  instructs  them  as  to  duty,  and  warns  them  as  to 
the  wiles  of  Satan.  Comp.  Bev;  1:  2,  5,  6.  5:  9,  12.  7:  14.  It  is  then 
the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  power  of  his  truth  as  applied  to 
the  hearts  of  men  by  the  Spirit  whom  Christ  sends,  that  Christians  are 
enabled  to  triumph  over  the  wiles  and  malice  of  Satan,  even  when  he 
succeeds  in  causing  them  to  be  persecuted  unto  death. 

Ov%  r(fdnri(5av  . .  .  d^avdrov,  they  did  not  love  their  temporal  or  pres- 
ent life,  so  as  to  prefer  it  to  suffering  for  the  cause  of  Christ  They 
consented  even  to  die,  rather  than  relinquish  their  prqfession  and  their 
fidelity.  In  other  words :  '  So  little  did  they  value  their  present  life, 
that  they  preferred  death  to  apostasy.'  ^vxfj  often  means  natural  life. 
So  in  Matt  10:  39,  "  He  that  flndeth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that 
loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it ;"  i.  e.  he  that  preserves  his 
natural  life  by  apostatizing  from  me,  shall  lose  hb  life  in  another  sense, 
i.  e.  his  fbture  happiness ;  but  he  that  loseth  his  natural  life  on  my  ac- 
count, shall  find  another  life,  shall  attain  to  the  blessedness  of  the  world 
to  come.  See  Luke  17:  33.  John  12:  25,  where  the  same  sentiment  is 
repeated.  These  passages  make  the  one  before  us  very  clear,  viz. 
*  They  renounced  the  love  of  life,  even  to  such  an  extent  as  to  undergo 
death  itself.' 
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The  general  import  of  the  triomphfd  song  is,  tfast  notwithstanding  ill 
the  efforts  of  Satan  to  destroy  the  Saviour  and  his  disciples,  the  oaose 
of  truth  had  triumphed;  for  even  the  martyrs  who  had  fallen  in  the 
contest,  had  still  ;achieved  a  glorious  Tictory^  This  prepares  os  &r 
the  expressions  of  triumph  in  the  sequeL 

(12)  Becaase  of  this,  rejoice  ye  heavens,  and  ye  who  dwell  therein !  Wo  to 
the  earth  and  sea  !  For  the  devil  hath  come  down  to  you,  having  great  indigna- 
tion, knowing  that  hif  time  ia  short. 

• 

The  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  world  are  called  upon  to  rejoice, 
because  of  the  victories  achieved  by  the  Messiah  and  his  faithfnl  follow- 
ers. 01  axiiiKwmg,  oomp.  7:  15.  13:  6.  21:  3. — Ovm  x.  t,  1,  is  not  to 
be  construed  as  wishing  woe,  but  as  predicting  it,  on  account  of  the 
disappointment  and  rage  of  Satan. — r%  xoi  ^oXaaaxii  i*  e.  the  earth  and 
the  sea  coasts  with  the  islands,  comprising  all  the  habitable  part  of  the 
world  a«  oUovfunj. — Kate^ii  in  sense  kindred  to  i^Xti^  in  vs.  9,  13 ; 
but  Hoti^tj  marks  merely  the  fact  of  descent,  not  the  manner  of  it  by 
force,  like  i^X^&r^. 

El9mg  on  oliyop  xcuqop  txei.  The  meaning  is,  that  from  the  defeat 
which  he  has  just  experienced,  Satan  augurs  his  future  subjugation ; 
and  he  augurs  that  it  will  80<m  come,  because  the  Messianic  reign  has 
now  furly  commenced.  Comp.  v.  14.  10:  6.  11:  15 — 18.  13:  5.  Most 
of  these  passages  refer,  indeed,  to  the  triumph  of  the  church  over  the 
persecuting  Jewish  power.  But  it  is  i^posite  here  to  refer  to  them ; 
for  Satan,  in  this  sketch  of  regressive  action,  is  represented  as  specially 
concerned  with  the  church  in  Judea,  where  Qiristianity  had  its  <Migin« 

(13)  And  when  the  dragon  saw  that  he  waa  cast  down  to  the  earth,  he  perse- 
cated  the  woman  who  bore  the  man>child. 

Here  is  resumed  what  was  simply  touched  upon  in  v.  6  above.  The 
sketch  in  this  passage  brings  us  down  to  the  period,  when  the  Bomish 
persecution  commenced.  In  the  connection  in  which  this  stands,  via. 
as  consequent  on  the  ascension  and  glorification  of  the  Saviour,  it  seems 
obvious,  that  the  church  is  here  personified  by  the  woman  who  now  be- 
Qocoes  the  object  of  Satan's  rage.  How  well  this  agrees  with  facts, 
need  not  be  insisted  on,  inasmuch  as  every  reader  of  the  N.  Testament 
is  familiar  with  these  facts.  Withal,  nothing  can  be  more  natural,  than 
that  Satan,  when  disappointed  in  his  persecution  of  the  Saviour,  should 
turn  his  rage  upon  his  disciples.  The  church,  which  as  to  its  external 
form  was  Jewish  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  has  now,  after  his 
flion,  adopted  the  fonn  of  OkritHamty. 
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(14)  And  two  witi^i  of  the  ^at  eagle  were  given  to  the  woman,  that  she 
might  fly  to  the  deeert^to  her  place,  (where  ehe  ia  nouriflhed  for  a  time  and 
fines  and  half  a  time),  from  the  fiioe  of  the  serpent. 

Jvo  tnBQVjig  toS  aetdv  tov  fuyaXoVf  not  thb  two  pfings  of  the  great 
eaghj  bat  two  wings  of,  ete.,  i.  e.  two  wings  like  those  of  die  great  ea^e ; 
see  Winer,  §  18.  2.  This  means  that  they  were  strmg,  expansive,  and 
of  course  adapted  to  rapid  flight  The  artlele  before  iwov  is  indispen* 
sable  for  the  special  purpose  of  the  writer,  who  means  to  designate  the 
idea  of  the  strongest  and  most  rapid  wings.  As  to  the  image  itself,  the 
prototype  is  in  Ex.  19:  4,  where  God  says  of  Israel,  whom  he  had 
brought  oat  of  Egypt  into  the  wilderness:  ^1  bare  you  on  eagles^ 
wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself,"  i.  e.  to  a  place  where  they  might 
be  devoted  to  his  service.  So  David  fled  to  the  mldemesi  for  safety, 
1  Sam.  2S:  14,  15.  So  Elijah  fled  to  the  wilderness  for  a  refuge  from 
the  persecution  of  Jezebel,  1  Kings  19:  4  seq.  These  and  the  like 
cases  make  plain  the  object  of  the  writer  in  the  passage  before  us.  The 
simple  idea  divested  of  trope  is,  that  the  church  found  a  refuge  which 
God  had  providea  for  her. 

El^  rop  ronor  avr^gy  i.  e.  to  a  place  which  God  had  appointed  or 
provided  for  her. — 'Onov  tQiqieiw  i)tn,  see  on  Snov  . . .  ixei  under  v. 
6  above. — TgicpetM  indicates,  by  its  having  no  agent  expressed,  that  it 
is  God  who  provides  the  requisite  nourishment  or  support  foe  her. 
Th&re  is  doubtless  an  allusion  in  this  to  the  manner  in  which  Elijah 
was  fed  by  the  ravens,  1  Eings  17:  8 — 6. 

Is  it  not  i^ain,  that  in  thb  whole  representation  the  writer  has  ex- 
pressed, although  in  a  di£Perent  form,  what  is  said  by  the  Saviour  in 
Matt  24: 16  seq.  ?  So  plain  does  this  seem  to  my  own  mind,  that  I 
cannot  well  entertain  any  serious  doubt  respecting  it 

K4UQ09  ucu  ncuQovg  %ai  ^fucv  xcugovy  exactly  the  yn:^  AlB^  y^^'n^  y^:f 
of  Dan.  7:  25,  and  its  equivalent  in  Dan.  12:  7.  It  is  the  same  ailso  as 
the  42  months  and  1260  days,  in  Bev.  11:  2,  3.  In  11:  2,  8,  moreover, 
and  in  the  sequel,  is  given  a  graphic  view  of  the  persecution  of  the 
church  in  Judea,  during  the  time  of  its  invasion  by  the  Romans.  As 
the  writer  is  now  dwelling  upon  the  past,  it  cannot  well  be  doubted  that 
he  alludes  here  to  the  s^me  period  c^  time.  Nor  is  there  any  real  in- 
consistency between  the  two  representations.  In  chap.  xL  it  is  the  wit- 
neeeeif  i.  e.  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  who  are  persecuted  and  slain. 
The  mass  <^  Christians,  in  the  meantime,  might  have  been,  and  facts 
show  that  they  were,  withdrawing  to  the  wHdemeu  beyond  the  Jordan. 
It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  persecutors  of  the  church,  to  destroy  dis- 
tinguished teachers  first  of  alL  So  in  the  case  under  consideration. 
While  Satan  was  raging  against  the  church,  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians fled  finom  the  oountryi  aooording  to  the  command  of  the  Saviour, 
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in  Matt.  24: 14  seq.  Some  faithful  teachers  remaioed,  as  it  would  f 
and  penevered  in  their  work.  These  became  martyrs;  the  rest  ^'  wera 
nourished  by  God  in  the  wilderness,  whither  thej  had  fled."  In  re- 
spect to  the  ftifM,  t^nei  and  half  a  time^  I  remit  the  reader  to  what  is 
said  on  11:  2,  8,  and  to  the  references  there  given. 

When  the  whole  is  viewed  in  this  light,  it  seems  to  be  altogether  con- 
gmoos,  and  entirely  accordant  with  the  purpose  of  the  writer.  In  re- 
gard to  the  multiplied  conjectures  on  the  subject  of  the  timet  here  men- 
tioned, it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  prototype  in  Dan.  7:  25.  12:  7, 
plainly  refers  to  the  desolations  caused  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  and 
Buice  these  lasted  only  3^  years,  so  the  time  here  specified  must  be 
aboat  the  same  period,  or  at  any  rate  a  moderate  period  of  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Jewish  war  actually  contin- 
ued but  a  little  longer  than  this  period.  Why  should  we  reject,  then, 
an  interpretation  which  seems  so  plainly  to  be  grounded  on  facts  and  on 
the  nature  of  the  case  ? 

Ano  nQO(f<6nov  rov  oq>e€^  is  to  be  joined  with  neTtfrou  x.  r.  X,  flee 
into  the  toildemess  . . .  from  the  faee^  i.  e.  from  the  presence,  of  the 
serpent. 

(15)  And  the  serpent  cast  from  his  mouth,  afler  the  woman,  water  like  a  ri?er, 
that  he  might  canse  her  to  be  carried  awaj  by  the  flood. 

The  imagery  here  is  peculiar.  Some  serpents  are  said  to  eject  from 
their  mouths  poisonous  bile,  when  they  are  enraged,  in  order  to  annoy 
their  enemy ;  but  the  image  of  vomiting  forth  9^  flood  of  water  is  unique, 
and  invented,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  occasion.  Or  is  it  taken  from 
the  spouting  forth  of  large  masses  of  water  by  some  of  the  sea-monsters  ? 
The  flight  of  the  woman  on  wings  such  as  the  great  eagle  possesses,  u 
conceived  of  as  being  more  rapid  than  the  pursuit  of  the  serpent  or 
dragon ;  who,  perceiving  that  he  cannot  overtake  her,  spouts  forth  a 
flood,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  reach  and  arrest  her.  As  the  writer  has, 
in  this  whole  representation,  travelled  out  of  the  bounds  of  nature  into 
those  of  imagination,  (and  in  the  like  way  with  respect  to  the  locusts 
and  the  army  of  horsemen  from  the  Euphrates,  chap,  iz.),  so  we  need 
not  take  offence  at  the  imagery  which  he  employs.  The  woman  and 
the  dragon  in  the  higher  atmosphere ;  the  battle  in  the  same  region  be- 
tween Michael  with  his  hosts  and  the  dragon  with  his ;  these,  and  seve- 
ral other  things,  are  praetematural.  And  so  here.  Quoddam  immane^ 
prodigioeumy  is  admissible  in  the  case  of  Satan,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
expect  it ;  accordingly  we  find  it  in  the  text  before  us. 

noTa^oq>6Qr^ov,  a  rare  word  in  the  classics,  but  a  very  expressive 
one.  Lnmereed  in  the  flood  and  home  away  hy  it,  is  the  compound  idea 
which  it  conveys ;  and  its  import  is  not  even  limited  to  this,  for  ihe  ad- 
junct idea  of  destruction  or  drowning  is  of  course  attached  to  it 
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(16)  And  the  earth  helped  the  woman ;  yea,  the  earth  opened  its  month,  and 
drank  np  the  flood  which  the  dragon  cast  forth  from  his  mouth. 

As  the  danger  ui  this  case  had  become  urgent  by  an  eztraordinarfr 
and  unlooked  for  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  dragon,  so  the  reme- 
dy must  be  a  speedy  and  adequate  one  on  the  part  of  him  who  gave 
wings  to  the  fugitive  and  persecuted  woman,  and  had  provided  a  place 
for  her.  A  deep  chasm  is  suddenly  made  in  the  ground  over  which  the 
flood  was  passing,  and  it  is  swallowed  up  and  becomes  harmless.  Cfkasnu 
in  the  earth  are  not  in  themselves  considered  a  novel  thing,  being  often 
made  by  earthquakes.  But  the  time  and  manner  in  which  they  are 
made  in  the  present  case,  are  of  course  to  be  looked  upon  as  extraordi- 
nary. The  meaning  of  the  whole  seems  plainly  to  be,  that  in  circum- 
stances of  most  threatening  danger,  God  interposed  in  behalf  of  the 
church,  and  saved  it  from  destruction.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  John 
had  in  his  mind  some  extraordinary  machinations  of  the  persecuting 
Jews,  about  the  time  when  the  witnesses  were  giving  their  testimony, 
which  was  signally  and  unexpectedly  defeated,  as  to  the  great  body  of 
Christians.  Nor  is  it  incongruous  to  suppose,  that  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Romans,  bearing  down  with  great  force  upon  the 
Jews  at  this  period,  and  obliging  them  to  seek  their  own  personal  safety, 
instead  of  pursuing  schemes  of  vengeance  upon  Christians,  is  symbolized 
here  by  dte  ectrth's  helping  the  woman.  At  least,  all  is  easy  and  natural 
when  interpreted  in  this  way.  • 

(17)  And  the  dragon  waa  enraged  at  the  woman,  and  went  away  to  make  war 
with  the  remainder  of  her  aeed,  who  keep  the  commandmenta  of  God,  and  hold 
fast  the  testimony  of  Jesus.   * 

In  the  preceding  context  we  have  seen,  that  when  the  dragon  under- 
took to  pursue  the  ascending  Saviour  and  was  thwarted,  he  turned  his 
rage  agidnst  his  followers,  viz.  the  church  in  Judea.  In  the  present 
case  he  is  thwarted  again,  and  therefore  turns  his  rage,  as  before,  against 
the  Christians  in  foreign  countries,  hoping  still  for  success  abroad  in  his 
warfare  against  them.  All  seems  to  be  easy  and  natural  when  thus  ex- 
plained. Those  whom  he  had  just  been  persecuting  in  Judea,  were  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  but  not  all  of  her  seed.  Hence  the  other  Christians 
are  called  j(Sv  Xoimav  rov  amQ/Aazog  avziji.  Figurative  language  like 
the  present  is  very  common  in  the  O.  Testament.  Zion,  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  etc.,  is  everywhere  in  the  prophets  represented  as  the  mother 
of  the  Jewish  church,  and  as  having  many  children ;  comp.  Is.  60:  4. 
66:  10— la.  54:  1.  49:  22.  Gal.  4:  26,  27.  See  also  Gal.  3:  7.  Rom, 
4:  16,  17.  All  anxious  discussion  here,  however,  whether  rtov  Xot/tcop 
means  dimply  Jewish  or  Gentile  Christians,  may  be  superseded  as  un- 
important.    The  simple  facts  are,  that  Christians  had  been  for  some 
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thir^  jean  persecuted  in  Jadea»  and  that  afterwards  a  new  persecotioa 
<^  them  elsewhere  broke  out  under  Nero,  through  the  influence  of  Si^ 
tan ;  and  to  this  the  writer  i^pears  phiinlj  to  aUnde  in  the  text  befivre 
us. 

TtfQovrrmv  toe  ivtoXis  characterizes  true  Christians ;  see  on  Rev.  1: 3. 
^Exirtwf  T^  fiaQtvQiav  designates  the  firmness  and  steadfastness  of 
martyrs.  It  was  usual  for  heathen  tribunals  first  to  call  on  Christians^ 
when  apprehended,  to  renounce  their  Christianity,  and  denounce  the 
Saviour.  Those  who  refused  to  do  so,  were  said  ix^^  '^^  fuzQtvQiav 
Ui^aov,  i.  e.  to  hold  fast  the  tegUmony  ofJetm^  or  to  abide  faithful  to  the 
doctrines  which  thej  had  professed.  Such  were  the  persons  whom  the 
dragon  determined  to  persecute. 

The  germ  of  the  second  catastrophe  a|^>ear8  to  lie  in  this  closing  de- 
daradon.  It  is  that  persecution  which  the  dragon  now  determines  to 
excite,  which  the  writer  is  going  to  develop.  Jerusalem  and  Palestine 
are  no  longer  the  theatre  of  his  vision.  He  transfers  us  to  the  city  of 
Bome,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire.  There  the  Caesars  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  the  world ;  and  bloody  persecution,  commenced  in  that 
city,  would  bid  fair  to  exterminate  the  Christian  religion.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  we  find  the  dragon  intent  upon  exciting  such  a  persecution^ 
and  endeavouring  to  unite  both  the  civil  and  religious  powers  of  the 
heathen  world  against  the  disciples  of  Christ. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CHAP.  Xm. 
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Such  is  the  preparation  for,  or  proem  to,  the  second  great  catastrophe 
which  the  Apocalypse  discloses  to  our  view.  We  have  ah-eady  seen  what 
discrepancy,  and  yet  how  much  of  concord,  there  is  between  both  the  plan 
and  the  execution  of  the  first  and  second  catastrophes  of  this  august  dra- 
ma. The  writer  has  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  way  his  power  of  inven- 
tion, in  making  the  plan  of  these  acts  so  replete  with  variety,  while  he 
still  preserves  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  general  unity  and  a  regular  devel- 
opment of  the  whole  design.  Persecutions  by  the  Jews  had  been  carried 
on  so  long,  that  they  were  everywhere  known,  and  needed  not  to  be  par- 
ticularly described.  Hence  the  writer  introduces  them  (chap,  vi.)  as  being 
familiar  to  the  nund  of  his  readers ;  and  he  follows  the  subject  thus  inttt>- 
duced,  until  he  brings  it  to  a  close.  But  at  the  time  when  the  author  wroCe^ 
Jewish  persecutions  were  not  the  only  persecutions  that  existed.  Nero 
had  recently  kindled  the  fires  which  were  consuming  the  church  ;  and  this 
he  did  with  such  unrelenting  fiiry,  that  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  assign 
some  special  cause  which  should  be  adequate  to  account  for  such  an  atro- 
city. With  great  skill  has  the  writer  managed  this  part  of  his  plan.  He 
has  scarcely  alluded  to  Satan  in  developing  the  first  catasbrophe.  Onee  or 
twice  only  does  he  introduce  him,  viz.,  in  connection  with  the  death  of  the 
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two  witnesBM,  11:  7,  and  perisoips  as  die  leader  of  the  locuetSy  9:  IL  We 
cannot  well  suppose,  however,  that  the  writer  refrained  from  introdiieing 
Satanic  agency  into  tiie  first  aoty  (if  I  may  so  speak),  because  he  did  net  be- 
Keve  it  had  any  place  in  the  persecutions  by  the  Jews.  The  Saviour  had 
often  accused  them  of  being  instigated  by  the  devil,  John  8:  37,  38, 44 
Luke  3Qb  53.  If  we  ask,  then,  why  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  did  not 
introduce  Satanic  agency  into  the  first  part  of  his  plan,  we  may  answer 
that  he  purposely  reserved  the  introduction  of  this  for  the  second  part, 
either  on  account  of  variety,  or  for  the  sake  of  climax,  or  perhaps  for  both 
these  reasons.  The  plot  tiiiekens  as  we  go  on,  and  becooies  more  intense- 
ly interesting,  in  proportion  as  more  actors  are  introduced  and  the  battle- 
groond  becomes  a  wider  field. 

The  book  of  Daniel  (chap,  vii — ^ix.)  is  particularly  the  model  of  the  seo- 
ond  part,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  imagery  employed.  In  Daniel, 
wild  beasts  of  great  power  and  ferocity  are  introduced  as  the  symbols  of 
kkigdoms  distinguished  by  their  aggressive  military  foirces.  So  here,  the 
beast  which  rises  out  of  the  sea  (13:  1),  is  a  iB^mbol  of  the  Roman  impe- 
rial and  persecuting  power;  the  beast  which  rises  out  of  the  earth  (13: 11), 
is  an  emblem  of  the  domination  and  persecution  of  the  pagan  priesthood 
or  religious  power;  and  these  two  united,  with  Satan  at  their  head,  use  all 
their  efibrts  to  crush  the  church,  wherever  and  whenever  they  can  attack  it. 

Such  are  the  formidable  enemies  with  which  Clnristianity  has  to  coi^ 
tend.  The  manner  in  which  the  writer  presents  the  controversy,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  economy  of  the  book  in  regard  to  the  second  great  con- 
test and  catastrophe,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  imagery  employed,  have 
already  been  set  before  the  reader  in  Vol.  I.  $  10,  p.  185  seq.,  and  need 
not  to  be  repeated  here.  It  is  proper  however  to  say,  that  the  commentary 
in  the  sequel  is  based  upon  the  economy  as  there  developed ;  and  in  order 
that  it  should  be  understood  folly,  some  good  degree  of  iamiiiarity  widi 
fhM  economy  is  quite  necessary. 

One  point  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  respects  the  plan  and  design 
of  this  second  part  of  the  Epopee  before  us,  is  the  question :  Whetkar  pagan 
m  CbrisHan  Rome  is  Ihe  greed  ohjtd  in  mew.  Which  of  these  is  the  powo^ 
fol  and  dangerous  enemy  to  be  overcome  ?  This  is,  and  has  long  been, 
the  great  arena  or  battle-ground  of  interpreters.  My  views  in  respect  to  (his 
have  already  for  substance  been  given  in  the  Introduction,  §  9,  §  10,  and  par- 
ticulariy  in  §  12,  §  13.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  here  what  has  there  been 
said,  in  a  variety  of  vrays,  and  in  relation  to  difierent  objects.  I  will  merely 
say,  that  as  my  main  design  is  not  a  polemic  one,  I  shall  not  enter  at  length 
into  a  discussion,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  bring  into  view  every 
minute  parliculBr.  Only  in  the  most  summary  manner  do  I  design  to  lay 
before  the  reader  here,  in  the  first  place,  a  brief  s|tetch  of  the  history  of 
opinions  among  interpreters  ancient  and  modern,  in  regard  to  what  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  beast  which  rises  from  the  sea,  and  acts  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  second  portion  of  the  Apocalypse.  As  everything  in  respect  to 
the  interpretations  of  the  second  part  of  the  Apocalypse  depends  on  set- 
tling this  question,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  what  others 
have  thought  and  said  in  respect  to  it  In  the  second  place,  I  shall,  in  the 
like  summary  nuamer,  state  my  leading  reasons  for  the  views  of  interpreta- 
tion wfaieh  I  feel  compelled  to  adopt  The  reader  will  then  be  in  possee- 
I  of  malena}  for  mkmg  up  his  own  judgment  upon  this  matter. 

VOL.  u.  84 
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eiily  upon  aonie  of  its  leading  ftnturea. 

VieiorMim  Petanonenflis  (f  SOB),  if  we  may  tniat  1o  the  GooiDWiitary  adl 
eitant  under  kia  naone,  (Bibi  Max.  YcL  UL  p.  414  aeq.),  eoafiNUidB  the  le^ 
an  tmmpeta  of  the  firat  cataatrophe  with  the  Btven  viala  of  the  aaoondv 
(probaUy  beeauae  of  their  similarity))  and  makea  all  lelate  to  AtdiAnMy  of 
whom  he  eeema,  for  the  moat  part,  to  form  htA  a  very  indefinite  and  un- 
eertaio  idea.  **  WhateTer,"  aays  he,  ^  ia  briefly  said  in  reapect  to  tmmpett» 
ia  here  fully  aaid  in  reapect  to  the  yialci  The  order  we  are  not  to  regurd ; 
for  when  the  Holy  Spirit  aometimea  haatena  on  to  the  end  of  time,  he  then 
goes  back  again  to  preceding  perioda,  and  auppliea  what  ia  wanting.  Order 
IB  not  to  be  required  in  the  Apocalypae,  but  intelligence  "  p.  419.  D.  Scii 
he  takes  Bt^nfUm  to  mean  Rome  with  ita  seven  Idlls ;  and  in  connection 
with  this,  he  appeara,  in  commenting  on  Rav.  mi,  to  regard  Nero  aa  Ami- 
ehriat  <  But  Nero,'  (so  he  supposes,  according  to  the  popular  traditmn  of 
the  dayX  *  will  be  raiaed  from  the  dead,  appear  again  at  Rome,  peraeeate 
the  church  once  more,  and  finally  be  deatroyed  by  the  Measiah,  coming  in 
hia  glory  and  being  accompanied  by  the  prophet  ^ijah.'  Hints  of  opniens 
not  unlike  to  these,  are  alao  found  in  Hippolytus  De  Antickruio^  and  in 
many  of  the  ancient  Christian  Others ;  as  we  shall  elsewhere  see. 

Andreaa,  biehop  of  Ceaarea  in  Cappadocia,  (fl.  ad  fin.  Cent  V.y,  also  re* 
garded  tlie  beaat  which  comea  up  £tom  the  aea  aa  a  aymbol  of  Jbdkhrui; 
and  in  the  aaoM  way,  aa  he  testifiee  (Comm.  13: 1  and  Ids  11),  waa  k  re> 
garded  by  Methodius,  Hippolytus,  and  other  ancient  writers.  Andreaa  aop- 
poses  the  dragon  to  mean  Saian ;  and  the  beast  fit>m  the  land,  with  twa 
bonis,  to  mean  the  fidae  prophet  who  waa  to  accompany  AntiefariaL  Hie 
BedfjfUm  of  chap,  xiv — ^xvi,  aa  he  once  aoggeats  (on  Rev.  16e  19),  ia  Am- 
mdem.  But  in  his  Comm.  on  Rev.  xrii — adx,  Mt  tn  oaima  oIUl  The  beaat 
in  17:  8,  aa  he  avera,  is  the  dnU;  but  in  17: 11  he  is  AntkbriaL  Babylon 
is  now  Jerusalem;  then  Babylon  proper  in  the  Eaat ;  and,  at  aiH>lfaer  time, 
a  geneml  symbol  of  all  persecuting  cities.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  eon- 
fiuiim  of  his  views,  inasmuch  aa  there  is  according  to  hinah— an  utter  dea- 
tittttion  of  anything  like  a  regular  plan  in  the  composition  of  the  Apooap 
lypse. 

Arethas,  a  successor  of  Andreaa  in  his  biahc^o,  (fl.  init  Cent  VL),  fill- 
k>ws  moady  in  the  steps  of  his  predeoeasor.  The  beaat  horn  die  aea  is 
Antichrist ;  that  from  the  land  ia  hia  precursor  (Comm.  on  chap,  ziii^); 
Babylon  now  means  the  whole  corrupt  worid,  (on  14;  8);  than  it  anay  be 
the  literal  Babylon  with  a  secondary  aymboHcal  meaning,  (ib);  or  finally, 
(Comm.  on  16:  19),  ConaUmtmopU !  The  seven  heads  (on  17:  9,  10)  are 
aeven  monarchies,  Ninive,  Babylon,  etc.  The  confiMion  of  diought  and  in- 
terpretation is,  in  the  main,  of  the  aame  genersl  character  with  that  of  An- 
dreas. 

Such  are  the  specimens  of  very  ancient  interpretationi  in  reapect  to  that 
portion  of  the  Apocalypae  which  ia  befiMre  ua.  I  may  now  briefly  advert  lo 
some  specimens  of  modem  exegeais  in  regard  to  this  difficultpart  of  the 
Revelation. 

Vitringa  aays,  that  the  interpreten  of  hia  day,  and  thoae  who  had  fiar 
aome  length  of  time  preceded  them,  mi^t  be  divided  into  two  great  dss- 
aea,  viz.  those  who  maintained  that  h$aAm  Rome  ia  meant,  and  thoae  who 
asserted  that  jiapat  mnUakkliim  Roma  ia  the  otjnct  of  tha  pwpiwcy ; 
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p.  5W  M%»  For  HaaHew  Smm  wwe  AJcmmm*  ud  (with 
ties)  BoMueC,  hadijug  Romiui  Catholic  inteiprelen,  who  have  been  followed 
bir  anoflt  of  the  RooiBiuaCs ;  and  with  these,  in  regard  to  the  main  pototy 
Groiiua  and  aoaae  other  of  the  older  and  distinguiAhed  Proteataut  oomoMB^ 
latora  ha?e  agreed.  But  Paraeus,  Mede,  Vitringa  himaelf,  Bengel,  andaftw 
Iheae  the  great  body  of  profeitapt  interpreiera,  epecially  in  Ej^land,  have 
found  principally  aymboia  of  the  peptd  anUckriatian  Rome,  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Revelation.  Thus  this  part  of  the  bookhas  been,  for  along  tiiM» 
Che  arena  of  animated  contest  between  the  papal  and  protestant  partiea> 
Oteat  divenakieB,  indeed,  as  to  the  special  application  of  various  passages  in 
Aav.  zii*««ix,  have  existed  among  individuals  of  both  parties  who  fought 
under  the  same  common  standard ;  but  a  somewhat  general  line  of  separa* 
lion  has  been  drawn  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Roraanjets,  by  tha 
application  of  chap,  xiii— xix,  on  the  part  ^  Protestants,  to  modem  j>yl 
Roma,  and  by  the  Romanista,  to  ancient  Aeotikn  RcHue. 

At  present,  I  will  further  reaaark  only,  that  most  of  the  commeBtBtoi% 
both  Cathalies  and  Protestants,  taking  it  for  gianied  that  John  wrote  tha 
Apocalypse  in  the  tin»e  of  Domitian,  have  found  of  coune  the  focts,  (suf^ 
posed  to  correspond  to  the  predictions  whfeh  are  comprised  in  the  second 
part  of  his  vrork)»  in  the  history  of  Rome,  ekher  dvil  or  ecdesiastical,  sub* 
sequent  to  the  tinae  of  Domitian,  acoarding  to  the  theory  which  they  ena* 
bsacad. 

Thus  much  for  the  historic  view,  I  oome,  Mcond^  to  the  leading  gen^ 
miieaaona  for  believing  thai  pagan  and  pamadrng  Rome  is  the  main  enemf 
VMriginally  aimed  at  by  the  second  pait  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  giving  these 
I  must  be  brief.  1  trust  mainly  to  the  devdopmsots  made  in  the  commeik* 
taiy  on  chap,  ziii— xix,  for  the  indication  of  my  escegesis,  and  the  satis» 
fociion  of  the  reader. 

(1)  The  aggfopent  olifeei  und  temr  qf  At  hgok  fiamlg  poM  ut  to  tkk,  Pr»» 
«ant  evils,  present  persecutions  and  dangers,  called  forth  the  book,  k  must 
be  ^ipropriate  to  the  exigencies  which  called  it  forth.  Chap,  vi— xi,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  plainly  of  this  tenor.  Why  may  we  not  expect  amdogy  to 
thia  in  the  second  part  of  John'a  woik?  What  reason  can  be  given,  why 
John,  living  in  the  midst  of  the  Neronic  persecution,  and  writing  a  book 
whose  main  olyect  was  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  peraecuted,  should 
hsve  disregarded  all  the  present  wanta  and  woes  of  the  church,  and  looked 
forward  only  to  distant  future  ages,  and  expended  his  strength  upon  en-i 
deavours  to  gratify  curiosity  by  Uftinjg  up  the  veil  which  then  hid  them  foom 
Uie  view  of  the  church  ?  I  will  not  go  so  for  as  to  aver,  that  no  good  could 
be  ea^iectedfrom  this;  but  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  as  the  then  present 
e«feacies  and  disoesses  called  forth  the  first  part  of  his  book,  so  they  alaa 
did  the  aecond.  I  do  not  apptehend,  that  any  portion  of  prophecy  in  the 
Old  Testament  or  the  New  can  be  found,  where  the  mere  gratification  of 
euriosily  to  pry  into  the  distant  fiiture,  is  the  direct  or  principal  ol^t  of 
the  writer.  Something  that  pertains  to  encouragement  or  admonition,  ia 
always  the  object  of  tiie  prophets.  They  were  prtatkenj  not  mere  sooth- 
ssyers  or  diviners.  In  a  word.  Christians  ready  toTlespond,  or  tempted  to 
apostatjge,  were  to  be  quidMned  and  confirmed  and  comforted ;  why  then 
should  John  pass  by  all  tke  hoiTors  of  their  piesBing  calamities,  and  merely 
tail  what  would  happen  to  the  church  more  than  a  theuaand  years  sHar 
HHfuwa^Bi^?    The  qi  rtton,  pK  in  this  dMjie,  can  hmdij  foii  of  a  i 
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wnA  anwror  m  to6  pftrt  m  swiy  coBMKntts  nuBdy  wmcli  is  i 

Iqr  prerioufl  Tiews  in  fkvour  of  some  particykr  ^fvtem  of  iBterprelalMiii. 

But  I  ¥dH  not  repeat  what  haa  elaewfaere  been  said.    I  Hiereiy  reAri 
•nee  more,  to  §  9,  §  13,  §  18,  of  the  Introducdon,  for  more  ample 


(3)  To  rtgard  the  teeend  portion  of  ih$  ^^poeakgm  a$  deocr^ptioe  of  Ifce  pa- 
pal hierttrdiy,  m  Ho  primary  and  origmal  duignt  ufOuU  be  agamd  ^  gaind 
tenor  qf  prophuy  in  the  Old  TtoUmtni  and  lAe  JSTew  in  noped  to  msTAirr 
fidwtagts. 

All  prophecies  of  this  natare  are  elsewhere  merely  gtnaric  Let  the 
reader  go  back  to  §3  of  the  iBtroduction,  and  pemse  the  sketch  of  the  Mea- 
aiaaic  kingdom  there  dereloped.  Let  him  peniae  all  the  predictiona  of  the 
diatant  future  conrennon  of  the  Javrs  and  Gentiles.  Let  him  read  Rev.  xk 
and  onward,  respecting  the  distant  future  of  the  church.  All — aU*-is 
generic  only.  Why  then  shotrid  we  depart  from  this  analogy,  and  auppoae 
a  circumstantial  history  of  the  papacy  to  be  comprised  in  Rev.  xiii— *xix.? 
Above  all,  why  should  we  suppose  this,  when  such  a  history  ia  apparently 
inapposite  to  the  writer's  design,  and  could  not  answer  the  main  end  which 
he  is  striving  to  accomplish  ? 

(3)  1^  akaraderisHcs  qf  the  beaol  and  falte  pfopha  are  «mA  ao  eonotrak$ 
«•  to  apply  them  to  hbathkk  and  rooLAraous  womMp^  and  not  to  degtn» 
rate  CkriMianUy.  Let  the  reader  attentively  consider  Rev.  Id:  5,  €^  12---17. 
If  the  beast  from  the  sea  means  the  pope,  then  who  is  the  /aloe  propbel  or 
second  beast  which  comes  from  the  land  ?  Is  it  not  filam,  that  the  first  is 
a  cioil  power,  and  the  second  a  reUgiow  one  ?  But  when  waa  the  civil 
power  of  the  pope  ever  such  as  is  here  attributed  to  the  beast  fitmi  the 
aea  ?  It  can  only  be  made  such  eonttructitely ;  and  then,  only  after  a  long 
series  of  popes  had  risen  up  and  disappeared.  But  in  the  Apocal3rpae  of 
^fah,  the  whole  extent  of  the  power  of  the  first  beast  exists  anieeedentbf  to 
die  appearsnce  d  the  second  beast  It  is  only  by  a  forced  constraetion, 
ther^ire,  that  we  can  make  out  popery  to  be  idolatry  in  the  diape  devel* 
oped  in  Rev.  xiii.  Idolatry,  in  a  qualified  sense,  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  pert 
of  k  mdeed  is.  But  the  characters  before  us  are  no  half-vray  idotaters.  I 
know  of  no  stronger  description  of  idol-worship,  of  lying  miiacles  in  sop* 
port  of  it,  or  of  blasphemous  aasumptions  and  exhibitions  such  as  the  Ro« 
man  emperors  and  priests  made,  than  are  here  given  of  the  beast  and  fiilse 
prophet  To  apply  all  these  merely  to  popery,  is  at  least  a  stnrined  con- 
smiction  of  the  text,  and  must  almost  with  certainty  leave  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  an  unprejudiced  and  impartial  inquirer. 

(4)  The  exfdanations  given  by  tht  aidhor  kiiiuelfj  in  chap*  xvil,  uemo  to  rnUte 
tkia  queotiion  aimott  beyond  the  reach  qf  any  totUrgrounded  dovMo,  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  object  of  the  writer,  in  diia  chapter,  is  to  lead  hia  readi^ 
ars  to  a  knowledge  of  what  is  designated  by  the  beast  which  riaes  out  of 
the  sea.  The  meaning  indicated  by  the  symbol  of  die  aeeond  beaot,  he 
aeems  to  consider  as  being  too  obvious  to  need  explanation.  Ia,  fttit  it  is 
definitely  explained  when  this  beast  ia  named  faiae  prophdy  Rev.  16e  18* 
19:  90*  90:  10. 

In  chap.  17:  9, 10,  he  tells  us  that  the  sesen  heads  of  the  beast  symbtfiBe 
Booen  kingo.  'Of  these  fvfi  have  already fadien;  one  now  reigns,  and  the 
aeventh  which  is  to  come,  will  reign  but  a  short  time.'  Now  how  oould 
five  p^peo  have  already  fotten  at  Ronie,  and  tihe  mth  be  near  ihe  deae  ef 
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Ml  ^Die  «t  iii6  period  wfaea  Mm  wroto,  S.  €•  about  A.  D*  68?  l!1ie  effinrM 
of  V'llriagft  asd  otbeni  to  «pf^  this  lo  the  five  forms  of  Rotnan  govefiH 
Bent,  vis.  Kiags,  Ckmatiia,  i>aceiBviri,  military  Tribtroea,  and  Dieoiiera, 
whieh  had  fiiUen  before  the  time  of  Jotin  (Comm.  p.  771  seq.),  are  altogether 
HDflatiBfiusfeory.  In  lact,  no  tolerable  solution  of  the  words  remain,  if  we 
i^ly  tfaevi  to  popes.    Nothing  but  absolute  violence  can  make  such  an 


Equally  uns8tiii6ctory  is  the  application  of  the  ten  horm  to  the  papei 
eetabUshroem.  Everything  degenerates,  in  this  way,  into  mere  fancy  and 
eoiyectnre.  Nothing  hot  the  tributary,  dependent,  and  subordinate  pro- 
viaees  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  at  the  height  of  its  strength,  and  en* 
gaged  io  persecution,  will  answer  in  a  tolerable  manner  to  the  langaage 
employed  in  Rev.  17:  12--17. 

Are  not,  then,  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  general  tenor  of 
prophecy,  the  characteristics  of  the  beast  and  Mee  prophet)  and  the  ex* 
plamtieiis  directly  made  by  the  writer  of  his  own  meaning,  a  sufficient 
ehie  to  the  interpretation  ?  If  they  are  not,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
what  the  wiiter  could  have  done  which  would  be  sufficient  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Fnaliy,  ^at  other  probable  account,  now,  can  be  given  of  the  length  of 
the  second  part  of  the  Apocalypse,  unless  it  be,  that  present  evils,  or  such 
as  were  at  least  very  near  at  hand,  were  thrusting  themselves  upon  the 
wtilei^  view  in  such  a  manner  that  he  must  needs  dwell  upon  them  ?  Had 
Popery,  as  such,  been  the  immediate  object  of  his  revelations,  we  might 
well  ezpeet  be  would  have  touched  upon  it  with  the  same  brevity  that  he 
has  upon  the  Millenniom,  and  the  invasion  by  Oog  and  Magog.  That  he 
has  not  done  so,  is  evidence  that  he  had  present  and  urgent  evils  more 
immediately  in  view. 

These  are  my  leading  reasons  for  rejecting  such  a  theory  of  exegesis,  in 
respect  to  chap.  xiii--xix,  as  has  l)een  followed  by  the  mass  of  Protestant 
interpreters.  I  folly  believe  that  popery  is  a  gross  con uption  of  Christian]** 
ty,  and  that  it  will  fall  before  the  light  of  truth  and  reason ;  yet  I  do  not 
think  it  to  be  the  direct  and  original  object  in  view  by  the  vmter  of  Rev. 
xiii^-^xix.  But  still,  I  apprehend  that  this,  and  all  else  that  opposes  Chris- 
tianity, is  viHuaUy  comprised  in  the  Apocalypse.  I  do  not  think  it  was  the 
difinite  purpose  of  the  Apocalyptist  that  his  book  should  be  considered, 
IB  respect  to  its  general  tenor  and  meaning,  as  limited  merely  and  only 
to  the  objects  or  occurrences  which  called  it  forth.  The  maxim :  Ex  nno 
^dimx  imniaf  m  one  which  I  should,  in  a  qualified  vfay,  apply  here  with  un* 
hemtating  c<>nfidence.  The  same  Saviour,  who  has  done  so  much  for  his 
ohureh,  and  promised  so  much  to  it  in  ancient  times,  wQl  not  surely  forsake 
«t  in  later  ones.  What  he  did  in  the  early  centuries,  will  find  a  Trl^^oNrif 
in  later  ones.  So  often  as  enemies  of  its  best  interests  and  persecutors 
rye  up,  be  tho^  who  they  may,  they  will  share  the  fote  of  those  who  have 
gotie  before  them.  The  gates  of  hell  will  not— cannot— -prevail  against  the 
church.  The  doom  of  all  persecutors  is  inscribed  on  the  fiice  of  the  Apoca* 
lypse.  The  triumph  of  the  church  is  written  in  characters  equally  legible. 
^  Let  him  that  readeth,  understand."  There  is  no  time,  no  age,  no  heresy, 
BO  defoctioiif  no  superstition,  no  malignant  design,  no  active  persecutioo, 
Hemn  Pftpists^  Protestants,  infidels,  heathen,  or  others,  either  open  or  con- 
eeaM,  wfalefa  is  iDJurioos  to  CSiristianity,  bat  its  doom  (indirectly  indeed 
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ppedietioiw  here,  in  a  oertam  eease  as  a  model  or  procotfpe  of  all  tiwi  k  is 
Mall  the  church,  and  that  the  ianie  and  final  end  of  all  that  oppooaaor, 
■ijoree  true  Christianity,  may  be  found  here.  The  book  is  indeed  a  tend 
coromentaiy  on  the  euhhme  sentimettt  of  Paul :  M  Mitg$  9htM  isorfc  A^frfb* 
$r/0r  g9odf  to  lAose  uko  kvt  CML 

In  the  same  way  we  interpret  the  precepts  and  doctrines  conisiBed  m 
the  N.  Testament  They  were  originally  oalled  forth  by  peHieidBr  eagan- 
cdsa;  but  when  once  presented  b^Rne  the  world,  they  are  of  effieacry  ftr 
all  times,  and  for  all  circumstances  of  the  like  character.  What  Pteil  asid 
lo  the  Corinthian  Christians,  for  example,  behrngs  to  the  dinreh  m  aM 
ages  and  plaeesi  so  for  ss  circumstances  are  the  same.  Of  this  great  prin* 
ciple  we  make  no  serious  question.  And  if  so,  why  should  it  not  be  ss 
msdily  admitted  in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse  ?  Is  it  not  m  important  foat 
God  should  protect  his  church  at  one  time,  as  at  another  ?  The  motives 
which  would  lead  him  to  do  it  in  eariy  ages,  must  lead  him  always  to  do 
it  Above  all  must  this  appear  to  be  certain,  whefi  we  look  at  the  prsm- 
Isea  with  which  the  Scriptures  are  filled,  respecting  the  uhimateexient  and 
l^ory  of  the  church. 

In  such  a  sense,  then,  m  that  disclosed  above,  is  everf  enemy  to -foe 
ahuroh,  whether  Protestant,  Papist,  heathen,  or  infidel,  spoken  of  fai  the 
Apocalypse.  But  this  should  have,  and  can  have,  no  influence  in  the  ex- 
planation of  what  was  its  first  origkial  and  immediate  mesning  and  derign. 
My  object,  as  an  uUerfreUr  of  the  book,  is  principally  to  come  at  thia 
When  this  is  once  fairly  understood,  deductions  fiom  it  of  a  piaccical  na- 
ture, and  of  such  a  kind  as  I  have  now  hinted,  are  easy  and  obviooe,  and 
■say  be  made  by  eveiy  pious  and  w^  disciplined  mind. 


ECONOMY  OF  CHAP.  Xffl. 

The  great  enemy  of  the  charch,  who  had  peraeenled  it  from  the  first,  who  Ind 
exeited  Herod  to  the  iaiant-maMacre  at  Bethlehem,  bad  tempted  the  Savioor  ia 
the  wikleniesa,  had  moved  Jadas  lacsriot  to  betray  him,  and  the  Jews  with  Pon- 
Uufl  Pilate  and  the  Roman  aoldien  to  crucify  him,  who  had  excited  ^i&m!  aad 
long  continued  peraecatiooa  in  Judea,  and  after  all  had  failed  to  crnah  the  risiag 
empire  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  has  now  been  introduced  upon  the  stage  of  f iiCare 
action,  bitterly  enraged  by  his  repealed  disappointments,  and  determined  to  begin 
anew,  and  in  another  quarter,  his  efforts  to  crush  and  U>  destroy.  A  more  fonn- 
dable  contest,  therefore,  is  to  be  expected,  and  the  object  of  the  chapter  belbro  li^ 
is  to  present  a  view  of  the  allies  with  whom  Satan  forma  a  league  in  order  to 
carry  iafto  execution  his  mischievons  design.      •  ^ 

By  striking  symbols,  indicative  of  might,  of  cruelty,  of  impieti^of  ^^i^tiHiBS 
and  grievous  oppression,  the  civil  and  saeerdoUU  powers  of  ^^^^MglP  vmpil^ 
united  against  Christianity  by  a  deadly  hosliiity,  are  presented  toliPp^w.  The 
first  great  adversary,  who  has  already  been  -brought  upon  the  8tii|^«#  a|tioa^ia 
spiritual  and  invisible.  He  is  **  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.'*  His  van* 
federates,  however,  are  of  terrestrial  origin,  and  live  and  act  ia  a  visible  mannst 
among  smb.    And  iaaaiauch  as  the  Jtooiaa  empiie  eampclfled  aloMisi  the  whole 
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•f  the  kAOim  worW,  when  tin  Apooaiypae  wm  written,  to  wpmeBt  H«  lewttnf 
eHril  ami  moerdotel  power  as  leagued  with  Satan  againat  Gbriatianity,  ia  to  di»« 
•ioae-a  anaat  terrifie  anray  againat  the  yet  feeble  and  inftnt  church  of  Obriat. 

The  writer  aparea  notiking  which  may  aet  forth  the  learfal  power,  and  bitter* 
Boaa,  and  eraft,  and  cruelty,  of  the  adveraariea  to  be  encountered.  The  dvU 
power  of  Rome  ia  a  monater  emerging  from  the  aea,  with  aeven  heada  and  tett 
hems.  Hia  frontlet  ezhibite  a  name  which  ia  blasphemous.  Hia  body  ia  like 
that  of  a  panther ;  hia  feet  like  tboae  of  a  bear ;  hia  month  reaemblea  that  of  a 
Turn.  The  dragon  or  Saten  givea  him  ail  hia  power,  and  he  claima  diTine  nttet* 
bntea,  and  exacte  religious  homage.  Chriatians,  who  refuae  this  homage,  are  per- 
•ecuted  by  him  with  relentleas  fury.  None  but  the  truly  faithful  can  abide  a  per- 
aeeution  so  fierce ;  but  they,  whose  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life,  refuae 
to  pay  him  religious  homage. 

Additional  force,  therefore,  seems  to  be  needed  for  the  accompliehment/>f  8a* 
tan'a  deaigna.  The  emperor  of  Rome,  who  was  the  commander  in  chief  of  all  ita 
forces,  might  indeed  crush  all  active  or  viaible  oppoeition  to  bis  impious  purposea. 
But  a  more  eztensiYe  cooperation  was  needed,  to  root  out  the  new  religion,  which 
was  aecretly  and  ailently  growing  up,  and  bidding  fair  to  flourish.  The  super- 
stitious prejudices  of  the  heathen  at  large  most  be  roused  up  and  excited  to  rigi- 
lant  action,  in  order  that  not  only  the  militaiy  and  executive  powers  of  Rome, 
but  the  energy  of  all  its  private  oitiiena,  might  be  combined  againat  the  religie» 
of  Christ 

Accordingly,  in  a  vision,  a  second  beast  ia  brought  before  us.  That  he  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  first,  he  rises  up  out  of  the  land  (v.  11),  unfurnished  with 
the  symbols  of  great  force  and  compulsive  power,  having  horns  only  like  those  of 
n  lamb,  bat  apeaking  like  a  dragon,  i.  e.  with  cunning  and  oraflineaa.  Hia  aim  ia 
to  cooperate  with  the  designs  of  the  first  beast  or  civil  power,  in  order  to  acooM- 
piiah  the  intention  to  make  that  beaat  the  object  of  idolatrous  worahip.  By  lying 
wonders  and  pretended  miracles  he  operates  on  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  so  that  they  may  unite  in  this  worahip ;  and  whoever  refuses  to  do  this,  ia 
deprived  of  the  common  righte  of  citizens. 

Thus  is  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  most  formidable  combhiatioti 
againat  Christianity.  The  fearful  queation  inatinctively  ariaea :  How  can  it  eaaape 
from  enemira  ao  powerful,  aubtle,  and  malignant  as  theae? 

No  one  who  attentively  peruaes  the  Apocalypse,  can  fail  to  remark  here,  how 
much  of  the  eUnutetie  there  is  in  this  second  act  of  the  great  drama.  In  the 
fixat,  persecution  is  introduced  (chap.  vi.  vii.),  without  any  explicit  designation  of 
the  aource  from  which  it  comes.  It  is  only  in  the  sequel  that  we  are  plainly 
teught  thia,  by  the  deaignations  of  those  who  are  to  be  punished  on  account  of  it. 
But  here,  the  source  of  persecution  is  amply  indicated ;  not  indeed  in  respect  to 
the  allies  of  Saten  in  a  specific  manner,  at  first,  but  in  a  generic  way.  It  ia  a 
,^ighty  and  aeemingly  irresistible  civil  power,  in  combination  with  a  aaoerdotal 
on^  which  operates  in  a  different  way,  that  is  presented.  Hinte  or  obscure  inti. 
mations  are  indeed  intermingled  with  thia  deacription,  by  which  an  intelligent  , 
leade^  oonversant  with  the  manner  of  the  O.  Teatement  Scriptures,  might  easily 
oonjecftire  who  Vas  meant.  But  a  fuller  explanation  is  reserved  for  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  book,-  ^ 

It  m^y  not  be  mappoaite  to  remark,  before  we  proceed  to  the  interpretetion  of 
w«rda,  that  here,  aa  in  all  other  like  caaes'-e.  g.  in  the  parables  of  the  N.  Teate- 
ment, in  the  theophaniea  of  the  O.  Teatement,  and  particularly  in  the  hooka  of 
Paniel,  £sekiel,  and  Zeohariah—we  are  not  to  seek  for  important  aignifioancy  in 
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9wtj  minate  trait  and  indiTidaal  ciffctunituiee  wliieh  m  pretented  to  view!  ly 
every  finelj  wrougbt  piotare,  a  greet  4eel  is  ioeeitad  fiir  the  eeke  ef  Teneioub- 
tode,  and  to  give  the  appearanoe  of  eongmity  and  fiaish  Co  the  whole,  whioh  is 
not  to  be  anxiously  tortured  into  a  symbol  of  some  important  action  oroocnrrenoe. 
It  is  impossible  to  interpret  parabolic  and  symbolic  representations,  in  a  reasona- 
ble manner,  without  adhering  to  a  principle  so  just  and  obrious.  And  such  being 
the  case,  we  are  not  to  push  our  inquiries  anxiously  into  the  miMutime^  in  the 
chapter  before  us,  but  to  rest  satisfied  when  we  have  attained  to  the  leading  tnuti 
and  principal  design  of  the  author's  representation. 


THE  FIRST  BEAST:  CHAP.  Xfl.  18— XIIL  11. 

(XII.  18)  And  1  stood  upon  the  sand  [shore]  of  the  sea. 

In  the  twelfth  chapter,  the  scene  of  action  is  the  upper  regions  of  rthe 
atmosphere^  proximate  to  the  middle  heaven  or  welkin  apparently  ex- 
panded above  us.  Of  course  we  must  suppose  the  writer  to  have  occu- 
pied a  station,  during  the  vision  there  related,  which  was  appropriate  lo 
the  purpose  of  inspection*  In  chap.  4:  1,  he  is  represented  as  elevated 
to  the  heavenly  world,  in  order  that  he  may  see  what  is  going  on  there. 
In  like  manner,  as  he  is  now  to  see  objects  terrestrial^  and  actions  done 
among  men,  he  takes  his  station  on  earth.  But  why  on  the  sand  or 
share  of  the  sea  f  Plainly  because  the  beast,  which  symbolizes  the  Bo- 
man  persecuting  power,  rises  up  out  of  the  sea.  The  station,  then,  of 
the  seer  is  altogether  appro^Hiate. 

*E<Tra^i  lit  I  was  statianedj  (for  i&rtjtrifiijt  would  mean  Iplaeed  mif- 
self)^  upon  the  sand,  etc  The  form  of  expression  seems  to  refer  to  the 
action  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  prophet,  to  whom  the  disclosure  is  to  be 
made ;  comp.  Ecek.  d:  14.  8:  d.  He  was  stationed,  i.  e.  in  vision,  where 
the  disclosure  would  be  most  convenient — ^It  is  obvious  that  the  division 
of  chapters  is  wholly  inappropriate  here ;  for  this  verse  belongs  to  ch^ 
xiii. 

(1)  And  I  saw  a  beast  rising  out  of  the  sea,  having  ten  horns  and  seven  heads, 
and  upon  the  horns  ten  crowns,  and  on  his  heads  names  of  blasphemy. 

The  word  &ijqiov,  strictly  considered,  is  a  diminutive  from  &^q  ;  but  in 
the  N.  Testament,  and  even  in  classical  writers,  it  is  often  employed  in 
the  same  sense  as  &i^q.  Particularly  is  it  usual  in  the  Apocalypse,  a^^ 
we  have  before  seen,  to  divest  words  in  -iW  of  their  diminutive  SQpae^ 
e.  g.  ^i^Xiwy  hoohj  etc. ;  Gramm.  §  86.  c.  8.  Note.  0^^  or  ^qU^  ^p- 
propriately  means  wild  beast ;  and  in  the  passage  before  us  jt  i  might 
well  be  rendered  monstery  for  the  sequel  shows  that  ihlf'^^lj^lo*'  is  such. 
The  custom  of  representing  fierce,  cruel,  and  powerful  staies,- kingdoms 
or  empires,  by  the  symbol  of  wild  beasts,  was  current  among  Aa  He- 
brews long  before  the  time  of  John.  Of  the  case  before  us,  Dan.  7: 2  seq.' 
is  evidenUj  the  model  But  while  this  may  be  truly  said,  yet  there  is  no 
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davish  imiMion.  In  Dan.  7:  2  soq^  the  Ikm,  the  bear,  the  panther^and 
a  fourth  animal,  to  which  a  name  is  not  given,  are  the  symbols  of  four 
aoccessive  monarchies  or  dynastieB.  In  Dan.  8;  3  seq.,  the  nun  and  the 
he-goat  are  also  symbols  employed  in  the  same  way.  In  like  manner 
in  4  Ezra  11:  1,  an  eagle  with  twelve  wings  and  three  heads  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  oat  of  the  eea ;  which  is  a  symbol  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. But  in  the  Apocalypse  we  have  only  one  monster,  the  symbol  of 
the  Bomish  heathen  and  persecuting  power,  who  unites  in  himself  seve- 
ral of  the  distinctive  traits  of  the  beasts  named  in  Daniel ;  see  v.  2.  Of 
course,  this  falls  in  exactly  with  the  design  of  John,  whose  object  here 
was,  to  symbolize  the  power  and  the  cruelty  of  that  empire,  or  of  that 
emperor  who  was  then  persecuting  the  church. 

^ut  why  from  the  sea  f  K&re  the  model  is  followed ;  for  so  is  the 
representation  in  Dan.  7:  2  seq.  But  there,  fierce  winds  agitate  the 
ocean,  and  in  high  commotion  it  throws  upon  the  land  the  monsters 
successively  named.  Why  Daniel  should  choose  this  mode  of  rqwe- 
senting  their  origin,  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  so  rationally 
as  by  the  supposition,  that  the  sea  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
appropriate  place  for  the  origin  of  huge  and  terrible  monsters,  such  as 
leiiathan,  the  I'^sn,  etc  In  the  case  before  us,  there  seems  to  be  a  fur^ 
ther  reason  for  selecting  the  sea  as  the  genetic  element  of  the  monster. 
Italy  appears  to  rise  out  of  the  sea,  like  an  island,  and  is  in  fact  a  kind 
o£pemnsul(u  Another  purpose  still  the  writer  appears  to  have  had  in 
his  mind.  Satan  comes  &om  the  a6yM,  or  perhaps  from  the  upper  re* 
gion  of  the  air ;  the  second  beast  (v.  11)  comes  from  the  land;  and  of 
course  relative  concinnity  here  demanded  the  sea  as  the  place  of  ori^n. 
In  this  way  the  whole  earth  (sea  and  land)  is  pointed  out  as  in  combina- 
tion against  Christians ;  while  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  tnr  does  all 
he  can  to  augment  their  violence. 

Having  ten  horns,  A  well  known  emblem  of  power  is  a  horn,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Scriptures.  We  might  naturally  suppose,  at  first,  that  ten 
horns  must  mean  merely  great  or  excessive  power.  And  such  a  mean- 
ing this  symbol  has  in  Rev.  12:  3,  where  the  dragon,  i.  e.  Satan,  is  said 
also  to  have  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  So  in  Rev.  5: 6,  to  the  Lamb 
is  ascribed  seven  horns  and  seven  eyesy  i.  e.  supreme  power  and  omnis« 
/cience.  But  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  (7:  7,  20,  24),  the  ten  horns  assign-* 
e^to  the  fourth  beast  are  the  symbols  of  so  many  kings  (v.  24).  In  like 
manner  here  they  are  the  symbols  of  kings,  (see  Rev.  17:  12)  ;  but  of 
seeOmKry^itid  subordinate  ones,  such  as  were  the  kings  tributary  or  al- 
lied to  the  Roman  empire :  otztveg  ^aaiXelav  ovtko  ela^ovy  dXX'  i^avcriap 
eSig.  ^0(Ji  Xe  Xg  fuap  (Sgav  lafi^dvovoi,  17:  12. 
*  The  seven  heads  are,  it  seems,  empk>yed  in  a  twofold  sense ;  i.  e«  they 
gymboliae  either  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built,  q.  d.  the  seat 
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•f  the  beast)  or  eke  the  seven  emperon  wkich  had  beea  iv^oing  aad 
would  reign  over  the  BomftB  empire ;  see  Bev.  17:  9, 10.  In  Rev.  12: 
8,  the  seven  heads  of  Satan  mean  onlj  his  eontrdfing  power  as  the  ^kn2 
^Ms  world.  Bat  in  the  present  case,  the  explicit  interpretation  in  17: 
%j  10,  prevents  our  giving  to  the  symbol  merdy  such  an  interpretation. 

The  diadems  or  crowns  upon  the  ten  horns  seem  designed  to  mark 
ike  regal-state  of  the  subordinate  kings ;  oomp.  Bev.  17:  12,  18,  where 
both  their  regal-state  and  also  their  subordination  are  explieiUy  de- 
dared. 

And  on  his  heads  IA0  names  of  Jda^hemiff,  Some  Codioes  read  ovlofta 
(sing.)  here,  which  £wald  prefers ;  but  the  idea  of  the  author  seems  to 
be  that  each  head  bore  a  frontlet,  on  which  was  inscribed  a  title,  L  e.  an 
honorary  name  for  the  emperors,  that  was  Uasphemous^  q.  d.  a  name 
which  derogated  from  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  true  God. 

The  source  of  the  imagery  here  is  probably  to  be  sought  ^  in  the 
custom  of  persons,  who  held  distingnished  offices,  having  some  engraved 
name,  significant  of  office,  rank,  or  duty,  upon  the  frontlets  of  their  mi- 
tres or  diadems.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  promise'  is  repeatedly  made, 
that  faithful  Christians  shall  be  made  ibn^s  and  priests  to  God ;  and  in 
Bev.  2: 17  is  a  promise  that  they  shall  have  a  diadem  on  which  shall 
be  engraved  the  oi^a,  atptivfftov  of  Jehovah  and  the  Bedeemer,  i.  e. 
they  shall  be  funushed  with  a  diadem  such  as  kings  and  priests  are 
wont  to  wear.  If  such  a  custom  cannot  be  shown  to  have  existed  among 
the  Roman  emperors,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  their  sUs^ies  had  in- 
scriptions on  them,  which  gave  appellations  to  the  emperors  that  belong 
only  to  God.* 

*  An  acquaintance  with  Roman  hiatory,  wiU  enable  any  one  to  understand  whj 
the  writer  speaks  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  heads  of  the  beast  as  Uiu]fkemaus. 
The  fact  that  dimne  honours  were  paid  to  the  Roman  emperors,  aad  specially  af- 
ter their  death,  is  amply  vouched  for  by  history.  Thus  a  temple  and  divine 
honours  were  decreed  to  Julius  Caesar,  by  the  Triuiuyiri,  Dio,  47.  16  (p.  397, 
•die.  tieunclav.);  which  .were  aenfirmed  by  Angoatus,  JOio,  51.  20  (p.  450). 
Augustus  himself  permitted  temples  to  be  erected  to  Roma  (as  a  goddess),  and  to 
his  father,  at  Ephesus  and  Nice ;  to  other  Asiatic  provinces  he  permitted  the 
erection  of  temples  to  himself,  in  which  divine  honours  were  to  be  rendered  him 
by  the  Romans  who  sojourned  there.  This  was  afterwards  done,  in  honour  of 
reigning  emperors,  not  only  in  Grecian  Asia,  bat  in  all  the  foreign  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  in  Rome  and  Italy  proper  UmpUs  wote  not  in  early  tiiAes 
permitted  to  be  erected  to  emperors  i  but  all  divine  honours  were  paid  them,  par> 
ticularly  after  their  death ;  Dio,  ed.  i«unclavii,  p.  458.  We  find  Virgijt  oftiuiftg 
and  worshipping  Augustus  as  a  god ;  £c.  I.  6—^.  In  the  like  waj^l^^rate,  Ep« 
II.  1. 16;  also  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  13.  At  Rome,  after  the  death  Sof  Augustus,  the 
senate  decreed  him  a  temple ;  and  the  like  was  done  in  many  of  the  foreign  pro- 
vin^es ;  Diu,  p.  600.  Caligt^  in  qtite  of  iisag«  to  the  contrary,  ordered  a  tem- 
1^  to  be  built  for  himarif  a*  Baaie«  aad  saosed  ritea  to  ba  perfonned  to  him  as  to 
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(9)  And  tbe  betit  which  I  mw  wft«  like  to  a  pantiier,  aiid  hti  ftet  w  a  bear**,  ani 
hk  flaottlh  aaa  lion's  mouth.  And  the  dragon  gave  to  him  his  power,  and  his 
throne,  and  great  aothority. 

Ail  the  feroeioos  and  powerfid  beasts  which  Daniel  (7:  8  seq.)  has 
muiee$dvdy  brought  upon  the  scene  of  action,  as  the  representatives  of 

n  god ;  Dio,  p.  643.  Of  the  adulation  and  worship  offered  by  senators  and  people 
to  Nero,  and  accepted,  the  following  is  a  fair  specimen.  Nero  is  returning  from 
abroad,  and  he  enters  the  city  in  a  triumphal  chariot,  because  he  had  been  con- 
qaeror  in  the  public  games  of  Greece.  Dio  relates  the  words  of  the  uniyersal 
shout  with  which  he  was  received :  **  Victories  Olympic !  Victories  Pythian  t 
Thon  aagast,  aogast  >  To  Nero,  the  Hercj^es !  To  Nero,  the  Apollo !  The  only 
cottqneror  in  the  games  of  the  Circus !  BSb  an  aivyos,  i.  e.  th»  eternal  One! 
Thou  august,  august !  Sacred  voice !  Happy  those  who  hear  thee  T'  Dio  him- 
self apologizes  for  relating  such  words,  lest  they  may  be  deemed  a  disgrace  to  his 
history ;  p.  724.  See  also  the  like  view  of  Nero*B  claims  and  honours,  in  As- 
oens.  Is,  oh.  iv.  Introd.  p.  42. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  on  the  leading  standards  of  the  Roman  ar- 
my, the  likeness  (smthf)  of  the  reigning  emperor  was  painted }  and  that  the  Ro« 
man  soldiery  were  taught  to  regard  this  as  the  symbol  of  their  tutelary  god,  who 
was  present  with  them  and  would  aid  and  protect  them;  see  Modestius,  De  rei 
milit.  Vocab.  Thus  Suetonius  (Tib.  48)  speaks  of  Tiberius  as  rewarding  some 
Syrian  legions,  because  they  had  not  displayed  the  image  of  his  rival,  Sejanus,  on 
their  standards,  and  Had  not  worshipped  it,  (non  coluissent).  Artabanus,  king  ai 
the  Parthians,  who  had  been  inimical  to  Tiberius,  became  reeonciied  to  Calignla, 
and  passing  the  Euphrates  adored  (adoravit)  the  Koman  standards  bearing  the 
image  of  the  Caesars;  Suet.  Calig.  14.  When  Pontius  Pilate  undertook  to  hoist 
the  standard  of  Tiberius  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  knowing  the  obligation  that 
would  follow  to  pay  homage  to  it,  the  Jews  one  and  all  remonstrated  and  offered 
their  necks  to  the  swords  of  his  soldiers  rather  than  submit  to  the  erection  of  the 
■taadard*;  JoMph.  Bell.  Jnd.  II.  9.  3,  3.  In  Antiq.  XVIIl.  8. 8, 9,  Josephus  men- 
tions the  elaims  of  Calignla  to  divine  honours  among  the  Jews.  He  also  states 
the  claims  of  the  same  emperor,  at  Rome,  to  divine  honours  there ;  lb.  XIX.  1.1. 
Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Constantino,  his  panegyrist  Eumenius  could  venture 
to  say  of  him :  ITbiqne  vim  vestrae  divinitatis  esse,  ubi  vultos  vestri,  obi  ngnm 
toiuntw;  Panegyr.  Const.  15.  Under  the  comparatively  mild  and  humane  Tn^ 
jao,  we  And  Pliny,  one  of  his  Praefecta,  who  ^It  himself  obliged  to  ooadema 
Christians  under  the  then  existing  laws  of  Rome,  writing  to  the  emperor  an  ae- 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  he  ascertained  that  an  accused  person  was  not  a 
Christian  but  a  heathen.  It  was  simply  to  *  compel  him  to  call  on  the  gods ;  then 
to  offer  frankincense  and  a  libation  of  wine  to  the  image  of  Trajan,  accompanied 
by  supplications ;  and  lastly  to  utter  maledictions  against  Christ  ;*  Plinii  Eptst.  96. 
Lib.  X.  In  other  words ;  a  true  hoathen  was  ready  to  do  all  this,  and  did  do  it, 
and  none  but  a  Ckrittimn  would  refnse  to  do  it.  We  cannot  well  suppose  that  the 
eOndiJtions  of  escape  from  the  heathen  tribunals  were  milder  than  these,  in  the 
days  of  the  monster  Nero. 

I  need  only  to  remark  here,  that  from  the  character  of  the  people  at  Ephesns, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  persecution  of  Christians  and  deification  of  Roman 
emperors  were  both  nrged  on  to  great  eieess,  in  the  time  of  John.  The  Epfaesians 
«s  we  hnvn  seen  above,  weie  amoa^  the  first  of  all  the  provineial  citiaens  in  aidt- 
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dUFereat  eiapiras,  John  has  here  corabiaed  jn  one  monster.  Them  is 
Braoh  of  Bignifieuioj  in  tfaifl.  The  Roman  empire  combined  in  itodf  aH 
the  elements  of  the  terrible  and  the  oppressive,  which  had  existed  in  the 
aggregate  in  the  other  great  empires  thai  preceded  it ;  its  extension  too 
was  eqaal  to  them  all  united.  Hence  the  propriety  of  the  composite 
symbol  which  unites  the  symbols  of  other  empires  in  that  of  Rome,  and 
thus  makes  the  complex  unity  of  the  latter  a  most  significant  index  of 
power,  and  cruelty,  and  extent  of  imperial  dominion. 

HaQdalai  does  not  mean,  as  in  our  English  version,  leopard^  but  a  much 
more  powerful  and  ravenous  beast,  viz.  the  panther  ;  which  latter  is  the 
rival,  and  nearly  the  equal,  of  the  ^on. — -A^xm  is  a  milder  Alexandrine 
form  of  the  common  a^xrot;.  The  strength  of  the  dear,  as  to  his  feet 
and  claws,  is  a  characteristic  too  well  known  to  need  explanation. — Uto- 
l^a  Xiovzog  designates  a  mouth  of  great  capacity,  or  rather,  one  which 
has  a  large  extent  of  opening,  rictits  magnus.  In  this  idea  is  also  to  be 
included  the  fomddaUe  teeth  which  the  lion's  mouth  exhibits.  The 
three  animals,  thus  combined  by  the  writer,  symbolize  swiftness  and  fe- 
rocity in  springing  upon  the  prey,  tenacity  in  holding  it  and  dragging  it 
away,  and  a  ravenous  appetite  for  devouring,  with  extraordinary  pow- 
ers adapted  to  satisfy  it ;  like  to  what  the  Hebrews  express  by  Uieir 

Endowed  with  powers  and  a  ferocity  such  as  are  implied  by  the  de^ 
scription  before  us,  no  wonder  that  Satan,  so  discerning  as  to  the  most  suc- 
cessful methods  of  doing  mischief,  should  regard  this  beast  as  a  ready 
and  most  efficient  and  hearty  ally.  Without  scruple  or  delay  he  makes 
him  his  vicegerent  among  men,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Christian- 
ity. Hb  gives  to  him,  says  John,  At>  power,  and  his  throne,  and  great 
aatkority.  Jvvafut  means  strength,  rchur,  abilitg  to  accomplish  any- 
thing.— Qqovog  means  regal  power,  i.  e.  civil  and  nulitarjoidominion  or 
magistracy. — 'E^ovaiav  fteyaktip  refers  to  widely  extended  authority. 
Satan  is  elsewhere  called  the  god  of  this  world,  2  Cor.  4:  4.  His  s$ov- 
tfMX,  therefore,  is  in  a  sense  universal ;  and  so  the  authority  of  the  beast, 
his  vicegerent,  becomes  universal.  What  the  writer  means  to  say,  is,  that 
the  power  and  dominion  and  authority  of  the  beast  were  widely  extend- 
ed, like  those  of  Satan.     The  intensity  of  the  expression  is  manifest  at 

ing  leave  of  Aagastiui  to  build  temples  to  [the  goddese]  Roma  and  to  the  emperor't 
father.  How  thej  regarded  the  worship  of  Diana,  Luke  has  told  us  in  Acts  zix. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  John's  time,  out  of  opposition  to  Christians  aad 
to  court  the  favour  of  the  Roman  emperor,  they  cartied  even  to  the  furthest  ex- 
treme all  the  blasphemous  claims  of  Nero,  and  demanded,  as  Pliny  afterwards  did, 
that  Christians  should  utter  tzunUMHS  against  Jesus  Christ.  With  emphasis  in 
his  own  mind  John  could  doubtless  well  speak,  to  his  fellow  ChristiaiisaDd  feUow- 
sufferers,  of  the  Mftata  fiXtuf^ijfUtK  on  the  Jieads  of  the  beast. 
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first  Bigfaty  and  needs  no  eladdadon.  And  the  writer  needs  no  apokigy 
for  introducing  snch  an  incarnate  demon  as  Naro,  as  one  who  was  an 
a^nt  <' after  Satan's  own  heart,"  and  might  readilj  be  tnisted  as  his 
▼ioegerent  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Ghristiuiitj. 

(3)  And  [I  saw]  one  of  his  heiulfl  aiatrieken  anto  death ;  and  his  deadly  woand 
was  healed.    And  the  whole  land  wondered  after  the  beast. 

The  corrected  text  omits  ddw  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse.  It  ia 
easy  to  supply  it  mentally,  from  the  preceding  context,  and  most  proba- 
bly it  was  so  supplied  by  the  writer  himself;  in  which  case  the  Ace  (U- 
4tv  is  readily  accounted  for.  But  without  resorting  to  this,  the  use  of  the 
Ace.  absoliOe  may  easily  be  defended  by  reference  to  the  classics ;  see 
Gramm.  §  115.  4,  and  KUhner,  §  566.  §  670. 

What  the  writer  iums  at,  in  this  verse,  is  a  matter  of  more  serious 
difficulty  than  the  form  of  his  language.  In  Rev.  17: 10,  the  seven  head$ 
are  interpreted  as  meaning  seven  kings.  The  Ifeast  itsdf  then  is,  when 
disdngnished  from  them,  the  imperial  or  supreme  authority^  i.  e.  the  ge- 
nus, of  which  kings  are  representative  and  successive  individualities.  A 
part  of  the  time,  however,  e.  g.  in  chap,  xvii,  John  employs  S-tiQiov  to 
designate  the  individual  emperor^  in  whose  hands  the  imperial  power 
then  was.  But  there  is  nothing  strange  in  this.  Imperial  power  was 
successive,  and  was  held  by  different  individuals.  Q/iqiov  may  th^^fora 
be  a  generic  symbol,  when  brought  into  contrast  with  its  individual  parts, 
as  here ;  but  when  the  writer  em[Hoys  this  symbol  without  any  contrast, 
it  may  designate  an  individual  who  at  any  time  possessed  and  wielded 
the  imperial  power ;  just  as  our  English  word  Majesty  or  ExoeUencif 
may  have  a  generic  or  a  spedfic  and  individual  sense,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  any  passage. 

One  of  the  if  ads  of  the  beast,  then,  is  one  of  the  seven  kings  or  em- 
perors of  Bome^;  see  17: 10, 11.  Which  of  these  is  characterized  by 
the  verse  before  us  ? 

Bertholdt,  who  maintains  (as  I  have  done)  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  near  the  close  of  Nem's  reign,  has  an  ingenious  conjecture  in 
regard  to  the  passage  before  us.  He  begins  the  series  of  seven  empe- 
rors with  Julius  Caesar,  and  refers  (uav  to  him  as  the  Jirst  head.  In 
justification  of  his  version,  he  refers  us  to  Bev.  9:  12  and  John  20:  19* 
The  whole  verse  he  exphuns  by  saying :  <^  Julius  Caesar  founded  the 
monarchy ;  by  his  death  it  appeared  to  be  destroyed ;  yet  this  did  not 
happen^  but  after  a  while,  to  the  astonishment  of  Uie  whole  world,  Au- 
gustus reestablished  it."  Thus  the  wound  was  healed*  Berth.  Einleit. 
IV-  p.  1886. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  solution  must  be  admitted.  The  validity  of 
the  argument  for  it,  however,  is  very  questionable.    (1)  Miet,  in  such 
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ft  ienie  m  BerdioUl  daiHify  most  nataraHj  hare  tbe  artUiU;  and  ao  it 
has  in  bolh  the  passages  to  whidi  lie  appeals.  The  instance  in  1  Cor. 
16:  2  {nata  fua»)  is  no  real  ezeeption,  for  this  okuise  has  a  dittrilmtm 
meaning,  vie.  on  each  first  day.  But  in  Rev.  13:  3,  f»ia9  has  no  article, 
and  therefore  cannot  mean  As  first  bat  only  one  of.  (2)  The  kead,  as 
represented  bj  the  Apocalyptist,  is  »€  ic^«Y(U9^9y  L  e.  ieendn^y  bat 
not  actnallj  killed.  The  context  shows  that  the  beast  surmres  the 
woand.  Bat  Jolins  Caesar  did  not  survive  his  woands ;  ncnr  was  he 
OTer  reported  or  believed  to  have  done  so.  Different  in  some  respects 
was  the  case  of  Nero.  He  did  not  indeed  survive  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  partisans  of  Galba ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  not  only  prediefr- 
ed  but  generally  bdicTed  that  he  would  survive,  and  would  regain  his 
former  power.  Whether,  and  in  what  manner,  this  may  be  appMed  to 
the  text  before  us,  will  be  a  particular  subject  of  examination  in  an 
£xeunH9  (IIL).  But  (d)  It  is  conclusive  against  Bertholdt's  opinion, 
that  the  beast  now  in  question  was  a  fierce  persecutor  of  the  Christian 
church;  whereas  Julius  Caesar  perished  about  a  centuiy  before  perse- 
cution began. 

For  further  discussion  of  the  question :  Who  was  the  one  heady  that 
was  apparendy  dcdn  and  yet  seemed  to  be  aft/trwsrds  healedf  I  maai 
remit  the  reader,  as  intimated  above,  to  Excursus  IIL  near  the  dose  of 
this  volume. 

The  whole  land  or  earth  means,  of  course,  the  great  body  of  the  Bo* 
man  empire. — ^E&avfiaaa9  oniam  toS  &tjQiov  is  plainly  a  construetio 
pregnane,  i.  e.  wondered  at  [and  followed]  after  the  heast.  In  like  man- 
ner Ewald  says,  the  Hebrews  express  themselves ;  but  I  do  not  find  his 
n*«'inK  m&\ .  The  design  of  the  writer  is,  to  show  the  general  extent 
of  the  divine  honours  paid  to  Nero,  i.  e.  to  the  1)ea8t ;  for  it  is  plain,  that 
the  beast  is  here  taken  in  a  specific  or  individual  sense,  i  e.  for  the  then 
reigning  persecutor.  ^  ^ 

(4)  And  they  worshipped  the  dragon,  because  he  gave  anthority  to  the  heart ; 
and  they  worshipped  the  heast,  saying :  Who  is  like  to  the  beast  ?  And  who  can 
i]uik«  war  with  him  ? 

And  they  worshipped  the  dragon.  <<  The  things  which  the  Gentiles 
sacrifice,''  says  Paul  (1  Cor.  10:  20),  '<  they  sacrifice  to  demons^  and  not 
to  God.**  The  heathen,  who  numbered  Nero  with  the  gods  and  ps&i 
him  divine  honours,  at  the  same  time  worshipped  the  gods  who  (in 
their  view)  bestowed  such  rank  and  authority  upon  him,  and  they 
offered  thanksgiving  for  the  honour  thus  done  to  him.  This  John  namdT 
(and  rightly)  the  worshipping  of  Satan.  But  that  with  this  they  joined 
the  worship  of  the  beast,  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  sequel. — Who  is  Whs 
to  the  heast  f  The  Hebrew  sacred  writes  often  make  a  like  challenge, 
in  behalf  of  the  honour  and  supremacy  of  the  true  God ;  see  Is*  40: 18, 
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».  46(&»«tdeoaip.  Pb.  86)10.  118:^  Of  ooune  John  mewM  to 
wpreeeiit  tlie  wonhippera  of  the  beast  hen,  as  chdn^g  the  highest  di« 
vine  attributes  and  honotin  for  the  object  of  their  worship.*-*  )F%o  0a» 
MH»^  *9ar  wkk  him,  is  a  challenge  designed  to  vindicate  his  enmipo* 
tence ;  i.  e.  it  is  as  mnoh  as  to  say  that  he  is  irresistible.-— ilols^cnr 
/isra  is  a  Hebrew  mode  of  expression  »•  toibiiV) .  The  classics  asaaUy 
employ  the  Dative  sinqdy. 

(5)  And  there  was  given  to  him  a  moath  speaking  great  things  and  blasphe- 
niies ;  and  power  was  given  to  him  to  do  [his  own  will]  fortj  and  two  months. 

A  description. of  Nero  almost  copied  from  that  of  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes  in  the  book  of  DanieL  Thus  the  numth  faking  great  Aings,  L  e. 
gloryingi  boasting,  speaking  haughtily  of  himself  and  contemptuously 
of  others,  as  Antiochus  did,  Dan.  7:  8,  20.  So  too  of  blasphemies ; 
comp.  Dan.  7:  25.  These  things  need  no  further  illustradon,  as  being 
ofaaKacteristic  of  Nero. — So  likewise  the  not^aai  here  without  a  com- 
plement expressed,  has  an  exact  parallel  in  Dan.  8:  12,  24,  viz.  tv^:fi; 
which,  however,  finds  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  in  Dan.  11: 
86,  'iJx'ns  nb9l .  So  in  our  text,  either  to  ^elt^fia  avrov  is  implied 
after  noi^acu,  or  else  we  must  supply  aolefiov  from  v.  7. 

Forty  and  two  months.  As  the  description  of  the  beast  already  given 
is  a  dose  copy  in  many  particulars  of  that  described  in  Dan.  7:  25  seq. 
8:  9  seq.  9:  21  seq.  and  12:  7  seq.,  so  also  it  is  in  respect  to  the  time 
during  which  he  was  to  lay  waste  the  heritage  of  God.  In  Dan.  7:  25, 
the  duration  of  the  persecution  is  sud  to  be  a  time  and  times  and  the 
dividing  of  time,  L  e.  three  and  a  half  years  -■  forty-two  months  -• 
1260  days.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  time  during 
which  Antiochus  profaned  the  temple  and  madly  persecuted  all  pious 
Jews  was,  almost  to  a  week  or  even  a  day,  the  measure  here  designa- 
ted. So  again,  ih  Rev.  11:  2,  the  time  during  which  the  Romans  are 
to  tread  down  the  holy  dty,  (in  this  case  the  capital  is,  as  usual  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  the  representative  of  the  country),  is  said  to  be 
forty-two  months  — ^  three  and  a  half  years.  The  active  invasion  of 
Judea  continued  almost  exactly  this  length  of  time,  being  at  the  most 
only  a  few  days  more ;  so  few  that  they  need  not,  and  would  not,  enter 
into  a  symbolical  computation  of  time.  The  two  witnesses  in  Apoc. 
11:  3,  prophesy  during  the  same  period;  and  finally  the  woman  who 
fied  into  the  wildemess,  (the  church  in  exile),  is  nurtured  and  sustained 
^ring  the  same  period.  How  much  reason  there  was  for  the  writer  to 
assign  the  same  period  of  limitation  for  Nero's  persecutions,  we  shall 
soon  see«  The  persecution  of  Nero  began  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  64;  Mosh.  Comm.  de  Beb.  Chr.,  §  64.  De  Yignoles,  Dis- 
sert, de  causa  et  initio.  Persecut  Neron.,  in  Massoa's  Hist  Gritiqn% 
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yni  p.  74  Mq.  li  ended  widi  the  death  of  Nero>  whidi  tock  place  ea 
the  9th  of  June,  A.  D.  68 ;  for  Galba  was  proclaimed  emperor  on  ths 
9th  of  June  in  the  same  year,  and  Nero  was  assassinated  on  the  same 
day.  Here  then  we  have  the  three  and  a  half  years  almost  as  exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  Andochus  Epiphanes.  It  is  not  improbablei  that  Gal- 
ha  was  on  his  march  from  Spain  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  so 
that  the  time  of  deliverance  for  the  church  was  very  near,  when  the 
annunciation  in  the  verse  before  us  was  made.*  See  more  ample  dis- 
cussion in  £zc.  y. 

(6)  And  he  opened  his  mouth  for  blasphemy  against  God— to  blaspheme  his 
name,  and  his  tabernacle,  and  those  who  dwell  in  heaven. 

That  is,  he  blasphemed  God,  his  dwelling  place,  and  all  in  heaven 
who  surrounded  it. — Els  §Xaa(priiAiav  =»  sig  to  ^XaaqirnirjCM. — TI^  tw 
d'BoVf  lit  in  respect  to  God,  or  towards  God,  TtQog  denoting  the  directum 

*  *  Bat  has  the  Apocalyptist  no  other  persecution  in  view,  excepting  tliat  of 
Nero  P'  1  doubt  not  he  has,  in  the  sequel.  But  that  which  is  most  pressing  and 
urgent,  is  that  which  first  attracts  his  notice,  and  of  which  he  first  speaks.  As 
the  beast  is  sometimes  generic  and  sometimes  specific,  so  persecution  may  some- 
times be  adverted  to  in  a  generic  way,  and  sometimes  in  a  specific  one.  Here 
the  beast  is  that  beast  which  received  the  deadly  wound  and  was  healed,  and 
which  persecutes  for  three  and  a  half  years.  AH  this  is  necessarily  specific.  The 
writer  himself  has  pointed  out  this,  by  naming  (v.  3)  one  of  the  heads  as  receiv- 
ing the  wound,  and  then  in  the  sequel  speaking  of  the  beast  as  having  received 
the  wounds,  v.  3,  ^  nXtfy^  rov  dm^drov  avrov. — V.  1^,  oi; ...  if  vhj/^  vov  da- 
vdrov  airo  v. — V.  14,  rcf  ^(^Ifi^  o  i^e*  riyv  nhj/ifv.  The  leading  object  of  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  is,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  to  console  Christians 
with  the  idea  of  the  speedy  termination  of  the  persecution  then  raging.  But 
while  doing  this,  he  not  unfrequently  casts  his  piercing  eye  into  futurity,  and  sees 
the  beast  in  various  ways  still  waging  war  with  the^  saints.  By  analogy  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  same  end  awaits  all  heathen  persecutors,  as  awaits  the  present 
beast.  In  other  words  :  God  will  vindicate  bis  church,  and  sfvill  make  it  trium- 
phant. 

In  a  word ;  what  is  predicted  here  of  the  fall  of  the  beast  and  his  coadjutors 
then  warring  against  the  church,  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  pre- 
cepts and  doctrines  which  were  called  forth'firqgD  the  apostles  by  particular  exigen- 
cies in  the  churches.  Primarily  they  applied  to  those  exigencies ;  but  then  they 
are  capable  of  the  like  application  down  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  for  manente 
ratione  manel  ipsa  lex.  So  in  prophecy ;  if  it  belongs  to  the  church  of  God  that 
it  should  be  permanent,  if  esto  perpetua  is  truly  inscribed  upon  its  front,  and  all 
opposition  must  at  last  be  useless  and  be  frustrated,  then  does  the  picture  drawn 
by  John  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  beast,  whether  then  raging,  or  aAerwards 
to  rage,  appJy  for  substance  to  all  future  enemies,  be  they  whom  they  may.  £4^  ' 
not  mean  to  say,  that  they  are  specifically,  but  hn\y  virtually,  comprised  in  the 
Apocalypse ;  but  I  do  believe,  that  their  doom  is  foreshadowed  by  what  John  has 
said  respecting  the  enemies  and  persecutors  of  Christianity.  This  is  giving  his 
work  an  ample  range — an  exalted  significancy — instead  of  converting  it  into  a 
mere  syllabus  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  history. 
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friT  tile  bhftplieaij.    Our  Bagtish  idkmi  is  better  pceseiTed,  bj  the  ver- 
flio«  w|fch  I  have  given  abore^ 

To  lioBpheme  hU  nmne^  This  was  done  by  assaming  the  name  and 
attributes  of  die  trae  God*  Nero  was  not  only  called  Divm^  but,  as  we 
have  seen  in  Dio  above,  permitted  himself  to  be  publidj  huzza'd  as 
fSg  in  eutSrogf  the  only  Eternal  One.  And  when  he  permitted  temples 
to  be  built  for  himself,  as  a  god,  he  of  course  blasphemed  the  dwellings 
place  or  axtfr^  of  the  only  living  and  true  God*  To  equalise  a  crea- 
ture with  the  Creator,  or  his  dwelling-place  with  the  eternal  temple,  is 
to  blaspheme  God  and  his  dwelling-plaoe. 

Those  dwelling  in  heaven  means  the  coelttet  or  inhabitants  of  the 
heavenly  world,  who  are  here  conceived  of  as  tfxij^ovrtetf ,  pitching  their 
ientif  i.  e.  dwelling,  around  the  tent  or  tabernacle,  ^^Mn ,  of  the  Most 
£%h.  Whether  the  hlaephemp  here  attributed  to  the  beast  means 
fffordi  uttered  against  the  ceeliteSf  or  the  degrading  of  them  by  repre- 
•enting  his  own  idolatrous  worshippers  as  occupying  their  rank  and 
-  plaoe^  it  might  be  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  The  manner  of  the 
bla^hemy  in  the  two  precei^ing  cases  would  seem  most  to  favour  this 
latter  construction.  The  bUisphemy  seems  to  be  that  which  is  acted^ 
rather  than  spoken.     Yet  both  may  be  included. 

(7)  And  it  was  given  him  to  make  war  with  the  aaints,  and  to  overcome  them; 
and  power  was  given  him  over  every  tribe  and  people  and  tongue  and  nation. 

It  was  given  htm^  i.  e.  he  was  allowed  or  permitted.  StiU  this  does 
not  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  expression.  The  writer  intends  to 
intimate,  that  under  a  superintending  Providence,  and  for  ends  which 
in  their  result  would  be  important,  the  beast  was  allowed  to  persecute 
the  church. — To  make.taar  with  the  ecdntt  and  to  overcome  them,  i.  e.  not 
only  to  persecote  them  but  to  overcome  and  destroy  them ;  for  destruo* 
lion  was  of  course  a  sequel  of  relentless  war  and  victory. — ayitaPy  sainte^ 
a  frequent  designation  of  Christians  in  the  N.  Testament,  derived  from 
their  being  comecrated  to  God,  and  their  consequent  obligation  to  live 
i|i  a  holy  manner. 

And  power  woe  given  Atm,  repeated  here  in  order  to  make  a  distinct 
frnpreseion  of  the  power  which  was  given  to  the  hetrnt^^Over  everg 
tr^  and  people  and  tongue  and  naiiony  L  e.  over  the  whole  worid. 
This  need  not  be  literaUg  understood;  for  it  is  a  catachiesis  designed  to 
eotpress  a  very  wide  eatent  of  dominion.  For  the  distinction  between 
4h(&  difforent  words  here  employed^  when  closely  defined,  see  Gbmm.  on 
chapi  y.  9.  Bwald  understands  the  clause  here  as  designating  Ohrio- 
Heme  of  all  nations.  This  is  a  possible  sense ;  but  the  other  exegesis 
which  makes  Ae  oianse  to  be  indioative  of  the  extent  of  the  beast's 
dominion,  and  therafoie  of  his  nud^tfy  power  to  crush,  seems  praferaMeb 
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The  jike  phr«aeolog7,  (takan  fram  Uie  book  of  Danid,  S:  i.  4: 1«  6 
25),  is  frequent  in  the  ApocalTpee;  see  5:  9«  10:11.  11:9^  14^6* 
17: 15. 

(8)  And  all  who  dwell  on  the  earth  will  worship  him,  whooe  names  are  not 
written,  fVom  the  foundation  of  the  world,  in  the  life-book  of  the  Lamb  whteh 
was  slain. 

The  first  part  of  the  verse  designates  the  wide  extent  of  the  idolatrons 
worship  of  the  beast  All  comply  with  the  requisition  to  jcun  in  it, 
except  true-hearted  Christians,  the  elect  of  God. — To  ovofia  is  used 
here  generically,  and  is  of  the  like  force  with  ta  ovofiara. — Bo<A  ofUft^ 
see  on  3:  5.  This  hook  is  the  Lamb's,  because  his  followers  are  desig- 
nated therein. — In  the  version,  I  have  joined  the  last  clause  with  ye'- 
yqamoA  iv  up  ^i^Xitpt  because  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  it  m  sense. 
Of  the  saints  it  is  often  said,  that  they  were  chosen  before  the  foondatioa 
of  the  world ;  comp.  Eph.  1:  4 — 13,  and  other  like  places.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  their  names  are  here  said  to  be  written  in  the  book  of 
life,  at  the  same  period.  It  is  the  writer's  object  here  to  characterise 
the  saints  who  refuse  to  worship  the  beast ;  consequently  we  should 
attach  the  final  clause  of  the  verse  to  the  preceding  verb  yiyqasnai, 
I  will  not  say,  with  Ewald,  that  if  the  clause  be  applied  to  inqtayiihw, 
*^  inepta  loqui  faceres  vatem ;"  for  there  could  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
explaining  the  assertion  thus  interpreted  as  meaning,  that  God  from  die 
beginning  of  the  world  had  purposed  and  determined  that  the  Lamb 
should  be  slain ;  and  what  was  thus  determined  by  onmipotence  and 
omnisdence,  might  be  spoken  of  by  John  as  done  ;  for  the  like  is  very 
common  in  the  prophetic  writings.  But  the  exegesis  that  I  have 
adopted,  gives  more  point  to  the  writer's  intention  here. 

(9,  10)  If  any  one  hath  an  ear  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  If  an^  ope  leadeth  awaj 
into  exile,  he  shall  go  away  into  exile  ;  if  any  one  slayeth-  #ith  the  sword,  be 
must  be  slain  with  the  swotd. 

The  solemn  warning  here  to  listen  attentively,  (see  on  2:  7),  refers 
to  what  fdlowsy  rather  than  to  that  whicl^  precedes.  Heace  the  ninth 
and  tenth  verses  should  be  connected  together ;  m  they  are  in  the  ver- 
8ion.-^Literally  cuxfwXmalaif  awa/u  means  leads  or  eanduets  imp^  cm 
aasemblage  of  exiles  •■  mAa  hbiri .  But  as  there  is  an  evident  parooo- 
masia  in  avpayei  and  virayei,  I  have  imitated  this  in  the  Tersiony  with- 
out departing  materially  from  the  sense  of  the  originaL*»There  is  in 
the  whole  passage  a  most  palpable  allusion  to  Nero ;  and  it  has  mate 
Itfe  and  energy,  when  we  suppose  him  to  be  still  living.  The  wriftor 
foretells  what  most  inevitably  be  the  doom  of  such  a  tyrant.  In  fae^ 
Nero  exiled  himself  from  Borne,  and  intended  to  make  his  eseape  into 
distant  countries;  bat  he  was  aneeted  in  hia  ietreat»  and  fell  by  his 
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own  sword  or  bj  that  of  ids  assailants.    Further  oonllrmataon  of  the 
view  here  given,  may  be  derived  from  the  next  verse. 

(11)  Here  is  the  patience  and  the  &ith  of  the  saints. 

That  is,  there  is  room  or  demand  here  for  both  jxUience  and  faith  ; 
patience,  under  the  persecuting  hand  of  the  tyrant ;  faith,  to  believe 
what  is  here  promised  in  respect  to  his  approaching  doom.  In  14:  12, 
the  same  sentiment  is  repeated,  with  the  same  meaning  substantially  as 
here.  Ewald  and  others,  who  suppose  Nero  to  have  been  already  dead 
when  this  book  was  written,  are  obliged  to  refer  vs.  9 — 11  to  something 
that  will  happen  at  a  more  distant  future  period.  But  the  whole  b 
plainly  more  graphic  and  expressive,  when  understood  as  above  ex- 
phuned. 

THE  SECOND  BEAST:  CHAP.  Xffl.  11— la 

We  come  now  to  the  »9eond  beast,  which  constitutes  the  third  and  last  member 
of  the  Trio  that  are  combined  ajrainst  the  church?  While  the  enmity  of  this 
beast  against  Christianity  is  like  to  that  of  the  first  and  second  adversary,  yet  the  , 
developments  of  that  enmity  are  plainly  represented  as  being  quite  different  in 
many  respects  from  those  of  the  preceding  enemies.  This  third  power,  moreover, 
acts  wholly  in  subordination  to  the  second,  and  merely  as  an  accessory  or  adjunct 
ally.  By  flattery,  deceit,  fraud,  supposititious  miracles,  affectation  of  much  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  religion,  and  the  like,  he  endeavours  to  persuade,  and  if  not  to 
compel,  all  men  to  pay  their  religious  homage  to  the  first  beast,  whose  power  was 
•o  great  and  whose  anger  so  terrible. 

That  the  Apocalyptist  means  here  not  merely  to  designate  another  individual, 
or  rather,  another  class  of  individuals,  different  ii^most  of  their  prominent  attri- 
butes firom  those  symbolized  by  the  first  beast,  cannot  l>e  reasonably  doubted.  In 
what  the  difierence  mainly  consists,  is  clearly  intimated  by  the  appellation  which 
he  gives  to  the  second  beast,  viz.  faUe  propkei^  in  Rev.  16:  13.  19:  20.  20:  11. 
It  is  thx  HXA^ioi^ir,  idolatrous  priesthood,  ahd  their  coadjutors,  whom 
the  author  intendii'to  characterize,  by  the  paragraph  now  before  us. 

The  disciples  of  Jesus  wrought  true  miracles;  the  followers  of  the  beast  must 
imitate  them  in  order  to  establish  their  claims.  Hence  by  magical  arts,  slight  of 
hand,  and  various  devices,  many  and  even  wonderful  miracles  are  represented  as 
apparently  wrought.  Even  one  of  the  striking  demonstrations  of  authority  or  a 
commission  from  above,  the  causing  of  fire  to  descend  from  heaven,  is  professedly 
and  apparently  accomplished  by  them.  To  compete  with  the  true  pn^liels  of 
God  before  or  in  the  view  of  the  multitude,  this  seemed  to  be  quite  necessary  ; 
comp.  2  Kings  1:  10, 12.  1  Kings  18:  36— 3».  Luke  9:  54. 

The  author  represents  men  as  persuaded,  by  such  exhibitions,  to  pay  homage 
to  the  beast.  They  erect  statues  in  honour  of  him  as  a  god.  These  are  even 
made  to  exhibit  tokens  of  aninpation^to  move  and  speak,  in  fUrther  confirmation 
of  their  claims  to  homage.  Tftiis  being  aceomplished,  and  w'rth  raocess,  the 
crilly  and  malignant  priesthood  ventuiQe  upon  another  and  more  extreme  mea^ 
sure,  in  order  to  compel  worship  from  the  reluctant.  On  pain  of  being  prohibited 
from  purchasing  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  from  making  sale  of  any  possessions 
with  a  view  to  sustenance  or  gain,  all  men  are  required  to  do  homage  to  the  idol 
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tliat  has  been  pet  ap.  And  that  it  may  be  known  vbo  aie  tbe  wining  nnd  obe- 
dient worshippers  of  tbe  beast,  the  mark  of  belonging  to  him  is  to  be  impfesaed 
on  all ;  and  he  who  has  not  this  mark,  is  deprived  of  his  ciril  rights  and  of  the 
power  to  procure  even  the  necessary  means  of  life. 

Whether  John  had  teference  in  the  paragraph  before  ns,  to  some  conspicnoos 
and  leading  false  prophet,  who  had  been  acting  in  tlie  manner  described  in  Asia 
Minor,  it  woald  be  difficolt  to  decide.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  his  aim 
was  somewhat  more  general.  He  charaeterixea  what  was  often,  and  in  many 
places,  done  by  the  heathen  propheti  and  priests ;  although  it  seems  quite  proba- 
ble  that  the  picture  is  drawn  from  the  proceedings  of  heathen  priests  and  propheta 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  whom  he  addresses.  Of  all  the  places  in  the  Ro- 
man empire,  Ephesus  and  its  neighbourhood  seem  to  have  been  the  most  devoted 
to  the  rites  and  superstitions  of  heathenism  ;  see  Acta  19:  10, 24—34.  They,  as 
we  have  already  seen  above,  were  among  the  foremost  in  erecting  temples  and 
statues  in  honour  of  their  Roman  masters. 

That  in  tbe  fiercest  ebullitions  of  a  heathen  spirit  and  of  enmity  to  Christianitj, 
some  characteristic  symbol  of  belonging  to  the  worshippers  of  Nero  may  have 
been  demanded  of  all,  and  impressed  on  the  hand ;  and  that  something  of  tbe  nar 
ture  of  that  which  is  described  in  Rev.  13:  17, 18,  may  have  been  actually  im- 
pressed ;  is  by  no  means  improbable,  when  we  consider  the  custom  of  the  ancients 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  the  attachment  of  the  multitude  to  mysteriously  sig- 
nificant symbols.  The  affectation  of  mystery  was  almost  a  thing  of  coarse,  in 
such  a  case.  But  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  identical  number-letters  (j|f) 
was  the  impression  or  cautery  actually  made ;  because  the  designation  of  this  by 
John,  in  such  a  case,  would  seem  to  be  too  direct,  and  thus  serve  to  aggravate  the 
fury  already  existing  against  the  Christian  cause.  It  is  enough  that  there  was 
some  symbol  of  such  a  nature  impressed  on  the  hands  of  heathen  worshippers. 
The  arithmetical  number  which  John  mystically  expresses,  is  plainly  designed 
principally  to  give  a  hint  to  his  readers,  who  is  meant  by  tbe  beast  which  all 
were  required  to  worship.         ^    • 

That  at  that  period  there  were;  in  many  countries,  a  great  abundance  of  con- 
jurors, magicians,  and  false  prophets,  and  pretended  -  workers  of  miracles,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Tbe  story  of  Simon  Magus,  Acts  ^^  9  seq. ;  of  Elymas  «r  Bar 
Jesus,  Acts  13:  6  seq. ;  the  declaration  of  the  Saviour  in  Matt.  84:  24 ;  the  num- 
ber of  magical  books  mentioned  in  Acta  19: 19;  the  descri^fion  given  by  Jose- 
phus  of  such  characters  in  Antiq.  XX.  8.  6.  Bell.  Jud.  II.  13.  5 ;  and  the  fre- 
quent descriptions  in  Tacitus,  SnetoninA,  Dio,  ^d  other  hiatorians,  of  supersti- 
tions and  of  the  worship  of  Roman  emperors ;  all  combine  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm the  view,  here  given  by  John,  of  the  efiSvts  and  intentions  of  the  heathen 
priesthood. 

(11)  And  I  saw  another  beast  ascending  from  the  land,  and  he  had  two  boms 
like  a  lamb,  and  he  spake  as  a  dragon. 

*Ex  tf}g  ^i^fmrn  ths  kmdy  for  so  it  should  be  translated  here,  in  con- 
tzadistinctiori  from  sic  t^g  d^aXaaatig  in  v.  1  above.  None  of  the  terres- 
trial ammak,  at  least  none  that  were  ^owa  to  the  ancieats,  coald  cooh 
pare  in  point  of  magnitude  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  For  this 
reason,  i.  e.  becanse  the  author  meant  that  the  second  beast  should  l)e 
r^^ed  as  greatfy  inferior  to  the  first  in  respect  to  pawer^  and  also  fbr 
the  sake  of  variety  in  the  composition,  the  second  beast  is  represented 
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as  eaodng  out  of  tlie  lanii.  EwaM  Boggests,  that  not  impfDbablj  J<Aii 
liad  referenoe  here  to  the  false  prophets  in  Asia  Minor,  rather  than 
those  hejond  the  sea ;  and  ther^ore  he  mentions  in  t^g  y^g.  That 
John  drew  his  picture  from  the  character  and  demeanor  of  such,  cannot 
wen  be  donbted ;  for  in  this  way  his  words  would  be  much  more  intelli- 
gible and  impressive  to  his  readers. — Se  had  two  hams  like  to  a  lamb  ; 
the  grammatical  construction  is  peculiar,  for  o^uiia  is  used  as  an  adjective 
agreeing  with  xfgara^  and  ojJioia  aQvioa  =  ofioia  nciqaaw  agnov*  This 
mode  of  expression  is  styled  hreviloquencey  rather  than  ellipsis ;  see  Wi« 
.  net's  Gramm.  §  66.  III.  g,  where  may  be  found  examples  of  the  same 
nature,  from  Homer,  Xenophon,  and  other  parts  of  the  N.  Testament 
Two  horns,  and  not  ten  like  the  first  beast,  because  his  power  is  much 
less. — Boms  Uke  a  lamb,  and  not  t^ose  of  a  ram  or  of  a  he-goat  (as  in 
Daniel),  or  of  some  other  fierce  and  powerful  animal,  e.  g.  the  wild  bull. 
Stin,  that  hom$  are  assigned  to  him,  shows  that  some  power  is  ascribed 
to  him. 

He  spake  as  a  dragon  or  an  old  serpent ;  i.  e.  he  spake  siibtilely, 
erafi^ly,  deceitfully.  Satan  is  called  the  dragonj  because  of  his  crafti- 
ness, guile,  and  fatal  poison.  Comp.  Gen.  8: 1.  49:  17.  2  Cor.  11:  3. 
What  the  second  beast  lacked  in  respect  to  power  and  authority,  he 
made  up  by  wiles  and  corrupting  infinence.  All  these  are  employed  in 
&vour  of  the  first  beast     So  the  next  verse : 

(IS)  And  all  the  power  of  the  first  beast  he  exerciseth  before  him ;  and  he 
nudBeth  the  earth,  and  thote  who  dwelt  therein^  to  worship  the  first  beast,  whose 
deadly  wound  was  healed.  ^  * 

The  design  is  to  she^^  that  the  first  beast,  having  foU  ooi^ldeBoe  in 
the  intentions  and  effects  of  the  seeond,  delegates  to  the  second,  as  exi* 
geneieB  may  reqaire,  such  authority  as  will  be  supreme,  and  adequate 
to  carry  hia  pufposes  into  execution.  This  is  plainly  intimated  in  the 
.  daiBse  ipoitnop  airoij  L  e.  under  his  inspection  or  supervision,  or  per- 
,  lii4;)B  it  may  mean,  as  his  forenmner,  as  one  who  goes  before  him  andf 
pfepwes  the  way  for  him.  9nt  the  former  is  the  more  probable  sense. 
•^Ths  earth  and  those  who  dwell  therein  is  a  kind  of  ple(xia6ttc  expre^ 
sion,  lifter  the  maimer  of  the  Hebrews^  designed  to  give  ^npfaasis  or 
fbbess  to  the  idea  of  universality  here ;  omnes  omnino  per  terram,  we 
millet  render  it  by  parajphrase. 

Uhtu  .  • .  irie  K^foaann^aoMfif  a  eommon  mode  of  oonstrnction  in  the 
N«  Testament  Greek,  specially  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  not  onfro- 
qiient  m  the  classics ;  N.t^t  6ramm.  §  162.  8.  Note  2.  Itstaadafor 
jsiU8$  . . .  nQoswpsWf  etc  By  biiaging  the  sol^ieet  of  the  second  veili 
twioe  into  view,  it  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  pat  an  eni|4nBis  vfoa 
i4i  ivOMi  Y^  ji^.*  .wa  [«wry3  fsq^Cfx.  etc — Whofe  deadiy  ummd  was 
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KulUi;  see  6n  V.  8  aboT«.  Here  the  objectof  the  BMood  beM^seflbrti 
10  designaled,  viz.  to  bring  men  to  the  wonhip  of  the  fini  beast,  i  e.  to 
gross  iddatrj — to  the  worahip  of  a  man  as  God. 


(13)  And  he  worketh  great  miracles,  so  that  he  eTen  makeih  fire  to 
from  the  heaven  to  the  earth  in  the  sight  of  men. 

It  is  hardlj  necessaiy  to  suggest  here,  that  the  author  does  not  meaa 
to  state  it  as  a/oet,  in  his  own  opinion,  that  the  false  prophets  octeal/y 
wrought  miracles ;  but  that  they  pretended  to  do  so,  and  gave  out  that 
they  did  so,  and  exhibited  many  surprising  feats  which  made  the  popu- 
lace believe  that  they  actually  did  so.  So  Luke  says  of  Simon  Magus 
(Acts  8:  13),  that  he  bdieved;  John  sajrs,  that  ^^many  [Jews]  believed 
in  Jesus  name  "  (2:  23),  in  whom,  as  the  next  verse  tell^  us,  he  had  no 
ccmfidence ;  Mark  says,  that  Herod  ^  heard  John  the  Baptist  |f£eu%  and 
did  many  things,"  (6:  20) ;  the  Saviour  says  of  the  stony-ground  hearen 
(Matt  13:  20),  that  they,  ^<  hear  the  word,  and  anon  with  joy  receive 
it ;"  and  the  like  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  pretence  of 
miracles — ^the  claims  that  the  false  prophets  make — ^which  John  hero 
characterizes.  And  as  to  such  protenoes,  the  world  is  full  of  them  down 
to  the  present  moment  Every  day  things  are  performed  by  sleight-of- 
hand  men,  and  professors  of  magic,  and  ventriloquists,  and  the  like  chanu>- 
ters,  which,  among  the  ignorant,  could  easily  be  passed  oflf  for  miracles  of 
the  bluest  kind.  The  historians  of  Greece  and  Borne  give  us  an  abun- 
dance of  narrations  touching  events  of  such  a  nature.  So  far  back  as 
the  days  <^  Moses,  it  was  found  necessary  to  inflict  capital  punishment 
on  impostors  of  this  character  ,*  see  Peot  13:  1 — 5.  Egypt  was  filled 
with  them,  Exod.  7:  8-- 13.  Babylon  was  4d|  of  them,  and  also  Phi- 
listia;  Is.  2:  6.  So  was  Ephesus  and  its  neighborhood;  Acts  19:  18, 
19.  Nothing  could  be  moro  common,  than  magical  arts  and  the  perfo- 
mance  of  feats  which  would  astonish  and  confound  the  popdfoe.  Hence 
not  only  <T^/«eJa,  tniraelee,  (for  so  we  must  translate  here,  because  it  is 
'something  done,  performed)^  but  lusyiXa^  great  miracles,  i.  e.  groat  in 
the  view  of  those  who  witnessed  the  performances  of  the  conjnroA. 
Lane,  in  his  account  of  Modem  Egypt,  has  related  seme  things  of  this 
sort,  which  even  now,  with  all  the  light  of  science  beaming  upon  us,  fill 
QS  with  surprise ;  Vol.  L  chap.  XIL  Exactly  in  ^u»ordance  with  the 
account  which  John  hero  gives  of  the  miracie^protenders,i8  the  hirtory 
of  Simon,  Acte  9:  8  seq.,  whero  it  is  related,  that  the  people  of  Samaria 
oalledhim)^  biva^rw  ^eov  t^  n^y  aXji, 

"iwa  tivQ  noii  X.  T.  X.  It  can  hardly  be""  contended  here,  that  Smb  is 
ielde  ;  for  what  would  be  the  sense  in  saying,  that  they  do  great  ni^ 
des  in  order  thai  they  may  make  fire' to  eome  down^  etc  ?  Plainlyrfiia 
hero  ia  equivalent  to  mine,  L  e.  thejr  not  only  do  great  amracles,  hot 
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«v«n  go  ao  flur  M  to  call  down  fire  from  hearen.  If  any  other  seoae  k 
poflslble^  yet*  to  say  the  least,  it  is  oot  probable.  It  seems  plain,  that 
ira  eAatioj  which  Tj^ann  has  laboured  with  so  much  ability  to  illus- 
Irate  and  to  prove,  most  ^  allowed  here.  As  to  the/aefs  adverted  to, 
ii  needs  only  to  be  remarked,  that  Elijah  commanded  fire  from  heaven, 
%  Kings  1: 10, 12  $  comp.  also  1  Kings  18:  Se— Sl  Heathen  prophets, 
who  had  any  aoqoaintanoe  with  the  0«  Testament  Scriptures,  would 
aatarally  wish  to  I4>pear  as  equals,  as  wdl  as  rivals,  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  in  order  to  seduce  Jews  or  Christians.  If  they  could  make 
fire  to  descend  from  the  air,  and  devour  those  who  denied  their  claims, 
it  was  adapted  to  strike  all  with  terror*  In  what  particular  way  they 
accomplished  this,  we  do  not  know  with  certainty.  But  any  one  who 
has  read  the  story  of  the  holyfrt  at  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre  in  Je^ 
rasalem,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  imagine,  that  the  accomplishment  of  such 
a  thing,  in  the  view  of  the  populace,  was  not  veiy  difficult  A  mod*- 
erate  skill  in  pyrotechnics  could  perform  such  a  feat — That  ov^orov 
means  the  otV,  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  scarcely  needs  to 
he  noted.-— ^MMfior  tmp  dp&^ump  means,  in  the  view  or  right  ofmeny 
exposed  to  their  gase.  What  were  the  materials  employed,  we  are  un- 
able now  to  say ;  but  plain  enough  it  is,  that  the  whole  affiur  was  not  at 
all  beyond  the  reach  of  moderate  skill  in  pyrotechny. 

(14)  And  be  deceiveth  thote  who  dwell  on  the  eartif,  by  the  miracles  which 
are  ^yen  him  to  work  before  the  beaat,  saying  to  those  who  dwell  upon  the  earth, 
that  they  must  make  an  image  for  the  beast,  which  had  the  wound  of  the  sword 
and  revived.  « 

The  deriving  or  caurinff  toerriB  here  ascribed  to  the  force  of  the 
pretended  mirades.  These  the  false  prophet  is  permitted  to  perform, 
in  subserviency  to  the  civil  power  or  first  beastr-^eWfftoy  avtov,  i.  e. 
under  his  insp^^on  or  supervision.'  The  first  beast  keeps  hb  eye  on 
the  second,  to  see  that  all  things  are  done  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
own  pftftifqilar  ends.  By  the  suasory  power  of  miracles,  the  populace 
afe  prepared  for  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  false  prophet  and  his  su* 
perior.  The  prophet  tells  the  people,  that  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
dbubt  as  to  the  claims  of  the  first  beast  to  divine  honours ;  that  under 
him,  and  by  his  guidance  and  aid,  he  has  wrought  miracles ;  and  the 
claim  to  a  sti^e  {uxm)i  and  to  divine  homage,  can  no  longer  be  re- 
fused. The  wonderful  character  of  the  beast,  viz.  that  he  received  a 
deaifly  wound  and  recovered — goes  to  establish  the  claims  thus  made. 
Nor  is  it  material  for  &e  purpose  of  the  second  beast,  that  the  first 
should  have  already  been  actually  stricken,  and  apparently  or  according 
to  vulgar  l)elief  had  recovered.  Any  story  of  such  a  nature  could  not 
lo^g  be  believed  among  the  more  intelligent  at  Ephesus,  who  must 
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apeedilj  kiMiw  whether  Nero  wm  again  seated  upon  tiie  throiia  er  iio(» 
after  the  aooession  of  Galba  to  imperial  dignity.  Enough,  that  these 
things  had  been  prMeUd  of  Nero,  and  were  ^xtensiyel j  beliered. 
More  extenfflve,  we  maj  well  suppose,  would  this  belief  foe  before  his 
death,  than  afler  it  Afier  it,  hc^  would  go  to  diminish  the  credit  of 
the  report.  Nero,  then,  as  the  extraordinarj  person  of  whom  such 
things  had  been  predicted— this  same  Nero,  the  monster  of  the  woild, 
rightly  demanded,  as  the  priesthood  averred,  and  was  justly  entitled  to^ 
divine  honours  and  a  statue  in  the  temples  among  the  other  gods. 

The  nUracUs  which  were  given  him  to  perform  means,  such  pneiS^ded 
miracles  as  a  superintending  Providence  permitted  or  allowed  the  hea> 
then  conjurors  and  magicians  to  perform.  What  the  writer  intends  la 
intimate  is,  that  all  this,  mischievous  and  pernicious  as  it  was,  still  dU 
not  happen  without  the  notice  or  control  of  a  Providence  which  governs 
the  world,  and  holds  in  subjection  even  the  enemies  of  the  chnreh ;  for 
they  too  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  are  at  his  disposaL 

(15)  And  it  wm  |^i?en  him  to  ini]Mrt  vital  aptrit  to  the  ioMge  o^  Uie  beMt,  tiui 
the  image  of  the  beast  might  both  speak,  and  cause  that  so^inanj  as  woald  net 
worship  the  image  of  the  beast,  should  be  slain.  . 

*Ed6{hf  avr<p  is  repeated  here  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  The  writer 
)neans  that  bis  readers  should  acknowledge  the  supreme  control  of  the 
only  liting  and  true  God,  over  evil  as  well  as  good  beings. — /Zreeyia, 
here  plainly,  as  often  elsewhere  (see  Bob.  Lex.),  means  vital  spirit  or 
animation.  In  other  words :  the  false  prophets  so  contrived  the  statues 
of  Nero,  that  the  appearance  of  animation  could  be  given  to  them,  i.  e. 
'  they  could  move  the  lips,  and  appear  to  speak.  In  all  this  there  was 
but  little  difficulty.  It  was  necessary  only  that  the  lips  should  be  ren- 
dered a  little  moveable  by  some  delicate  and  ingenious  machinery  within 
the  statue,  all  of  which  was  set  in  motion  by  some  person  in  conceal- 
ment Easier  still  waa  it  to  supply  the  voi^  ;  as  nothing  but  a  ooncea(- 1> 
ed  tube  was  necessary,  through  which  some  person  t^ohind  the  wall  or  n 
curtain  back  of  the  statue,  or  beneath  or  above  it,  could  say  all  that  was 
i^uisite.  While  the  lips  of  the  statue  were  moving,  and  the  vbiee 
actually  came  from  its  mouth,  how  could  the  stupid  votary  think  other- 
wise than  that  it  was  animated^  And  besides  all  such  contrivances, 
nothing  was  easier  than  to  procure  ventriloquists,  who  <M|uld  spealc  for 
the  statues,  without  its  being  in  the  power  of  the  ordinary  worshippers 
to  detect  the  imposture. 

And  coxae  Okot  so  many  a$  taould  not  woreMp  ike  image  of  the  heaeti 
should  he  slain.    The  manner  in  which  this  stands  connected  with  ihe 
preceding  clause,  seems  to  indicate  phiinly,  that  fro&  the  mouth  of  the    . 
Image  such  commands  were  given  respecting  tliose  who  refosed  homime^ 
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as  would  of  course  subject  them  to  excision.  Not  only  enticement,  false- 
hood, and  wiles  were  employed  in  order  to  gain  adherents  to  the  worship 
of  the  beast,  but  iwertt^  in  case  of  repeated  refusal,  was  enjoined  through 
the  device  of  making  the  image  to  vindicate  its  own  claims. — As  to  the 
fennnla,  noi^aji . .  .Ipa  x.  r.  A,  see  under  y.  12.  -  • 

(16)  And  he  maketh  all,  •mall  and  great,  both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  both  free* 
men  and  alavea,  to  pot  a  mark  qpon  their  right  hand,  or  upon  their  fbrebeadi; 

That  is,  he  makes  all  men  of  every  age,  class,  and  station,  to  become 
worshippers  of  the  beast,  and  to  bear  the  token  of  being  so,  by  having 
his  name,  or  letters  mystically  expressing  his  name,  impressed  on  their 
right  hand,  or  upon  their  foreheads.  Servants  and  soldiers  were  usually 
marked  in  thb  way  $  and  here  the  servants  or  worshippers  of  the  new 
god  were  enjoined  to  wear  the  token  of  their  subjection  to  him ;  see  on 
7:  3. — "Iva  ddiciv  avzmg,  etc,  a  substitute  for  the  Inf.  mode,  or  else  the 
dd  pers.  plur.  is  used  for  the  passive  voice  »>  that  a  mark  might  he  put 
ypon  thmj  etc ;  Gramm.  §  174  Note  2. 

(17)  So  that  no  one  might  be  able  to  buy  or  sell,  except  he  who  hath  the  mark, 
the  name  of  the  beas^  or  the  number  of  his  name. 

In  other  words :  So  that  no  one  can  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen, 
or  have  any  intercourse  with  the  world  either  in  the  way  of  transacting 
business  or  of  procuring  the  necessities  of  life,  unless  he  still  produces 
the  voucher  on  the  hand  or  forehead,  which  will  entitle  him  to  such  pri- 
vileges. This  idol-worship  becomes  compulsory  on  pain  of  death. — Or 
CA#  number  of  hU  namey  is  explained  \^  the  verse  that  follows.  It  means 
such  letters  as,  when  mimerie&Uy  reckoned,  will  amount'  to  666,  and  at 
the  same  time  express  the  name,  or  surname,  or  title,  of  the  person  or 
character  symbolized  by  the  beast 

(18)  Here  ii  wisdom;  let  him  who  hath  understanding  compute  the  number  of 
4he^ beast;  for  it  is  a  man's  number,  and  its  amount  is  666. 

'  As  to  coffiOy  see  in  the  Excuxsub  (IU*)  connected  with  13:  3  above. 

,  HKb  writer  means  to  intimate  that  sagacity  is  requisite  in  order  snccess- 
luUy  to  make  out  the  number  in  question.  It  is  only  he  who  has  fow, 
inteUigeneey  who  c^  properly  perform  this  task.  Yet  it  needs  no  supema- 
tural  skill.     The  wumber  to  be  made  out,  is  to  be  made  out  by  the  or- 

'dinary  use  of  ktters  for  numbers,  such  a  use  of  them  as  is  every  day 
prac^s^d  by  men  in  respect  to  other  matters ;  for  such  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  oQt^ftog  dv&Qci7$m^  iaxL  The  number  is  to  be  computed 
more  humanOy  not  more  angdico  or  %axa  tqottov  ovgdviov.  For  adiscus- 
sioii  respecting  the  me^mng  of  the  number  designated,  see  Exc.  IV, 

'^    rouiL  '  37 
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SYMBOLS  OF  VICTORY:  OHAP.  XIV. 

[The  combination  of  three  sQch  powerfal  enemies  against  Chriatianity,  wasin 
itself  of  fearful  import.  The  world  was  at  their  command;  while  a  few  Chris- 
tians apparently  defenceless  and  helpless,  were  scattered  here  and  them  in  the 
midst  of  their  taking  enemies.  What  could  be  lefMonaUy  expected  bat  their  ex- 
tinction ? 

To  animate  the  courage,  however,  of  this  noble  little  band,  the  writer  aripts  the 
progress  of  action  in  the  great  drama  (if  I  ma;  so  speak),  in  order  to  hold  oot  the 
iymbols  ofvUimate  nnd  eerUUn  victory.  The  chapter  before  ns  is  entirely  ocea- 
pied  with  these.  In  conformity  with  a  usage  freque^y  observable  in  this  book, 
the  symbols  are  repeated,  although  with  variation  in  the  manner.  There  ia,  how- 
ever, a  striking  uniformity  in  some  leading  features  of  the  writer*s  plan,  in  Lhase 
cases.  First,  the  Lamb  appears  on  Mount  Zion,  surrounded  by  the  144,000  who 
had  been  sealed  with  bis  name,  and  saved  from  the  desolations  of  the  church's  ene- 
mies in  Palestine.  The  whole  scene  has  reference  not  to  the  heavenly  bat  to  the 
earthly  Zion,  in  the  present  case ;  see  vs.  8  seq.,  which  represent  the  song  of  vic- 
tory as  coming  down  from  keaven^  and  the  144,000  as  listening  to  it  on  earth. 
These  are  not  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  seer,  as  forces  to.jbe  employed  against 
the  beast  and  his  coadjutors,  as  many  have  supposed,, but  only  as  trophies  of  vic- 
tory already  aohieved,  and  therefore  symbols  of  new  victories  still  to  be  gained. 
The  cotttending  forces  are  presented  in  chap.  19:  14.  The  simple  meaning  ia, 
that  what  has  already  been  done,  will  again  be  performed  ;  i.  e.  redemption  hav- 
ing been  applied  to  the  144,000,  it  may  be  applied  to  others  in  like  circamstances. 
And  what  symbol  could  be  more  significant  than  the  one  here  chosen  ? 

It  is  no  serioQs  objectioi)  Jbere,  that  the  appearance  of  the  144,090  en  the  earth- 
ly mount  Zion,  is  seemingly  jT-ematvrto.  h  is  true,  indeed,  that  Jeroailem  was 
not  taken  by  the  Romans,  until  something  more -than  two  years  aAer  the  time 
when  the  Apocalypse  was  most  probably  written.'  This  would,  as  1  should  readily 
concede,  be  an  objection  to  th^  plan  ^  the  writer,  ii^  case  the  station  there  of  the 
redeemed  host  of  Hebrews  were  a  simple  historical  matter  of  fact.  But  of  course 
it  is  here  a  matter  of  mefe  msion  ;  aSd  m|  such  it  becomes  exceedingly  significant. 
It  is  as  much  as  to  say  to  John,  and  throagh  him  to  the  churche^  that  Christian 
Hebrews,  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Chri^,  would  yet  stiaid;<riunriphant  on  their  Zion,' 
the  sacred  metropolis  of  God*s  newly  chosen  people.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
proclaim,  that  the  Zion  now  occupied  by  the  enemies  and  persecutors  of  fhechoich 
is  to  be  cleansed  from  all  that  is  polluted  and  all  that  is  hostile,  and  be  prepared 
for  a  place  of  safe  resort  to  all  who  love  the  Christian  cause  and  remain  faithful 
to  it.  All  that  is  indicated  by  the  vision,  is  spoken  of,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
in  the  prophetic  writings,  as  something  which  has  already  taken  place  and  is 
therefore  «  matter  not  to  be  doubted.  On  such  a  ground,  there  is  no  anachren- 
ism  in  the  plan  of  the  writer. 

Moreover,  that  the  144,000  appear  on  mount  Zion,  has  a  special  significancy. 
The  metropolis  of  Judea  has  been  the  place  where  Christianity  was  most  furious- 
ly assailed  ;  there  ihe  witnesses  were  slain;  and  from  Uiat  place  Christians  had 
been  driven  with  hostile  violence.  Now  they  have,  i.  e.  jure  to  have,  peaceful  poi- 
session  of  it,  and  to  hear  and  learn  the  song  of  triumph,  while  their  enemies  are 
]po  more.    So  (for  this  of  coarse  is  the  indication)  will  it  be  in  respect  to  othAr 
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ChrmtianB,  who  are  now  contending  with  the  beast  and  his  coadjutors.  How 
dear  faithful  diristians  are  to  God,  is  shown  by  vs.  3,  4,  inasmuch  as  the  new 
song  is  sHn^on  their  accoont,  and  none  but  they  can  learn  it  This  nem  song 
doubtless  means  the  song  «f  victory  and  of  praise  for  the  redemption,  achieved  by 
a  Saviour's  power  and  by  his  blood.  The  sentiment  is,  that  such,  and  such  only^ 
'  as  had  been  or  would  be  saved  like  those  on  mount  Zion,  could  fully  participate  in 
the  peculiar  joys  consequent  upon  a  deliverance  of  this  nature.  Thus  much  for 
the  first  symbol  of  safety  and  victory. 

The  second  consists  of  a  triplex  series  of  prodamatums^  by  thretf  angels  in  Sjpo- 
cession.  The  first  proclaims  the  ultimate  and  certain  spread  of  the  gospel  through- 
out t^  worid,  notwithstanding  the  present  almost  hopeless  state  of  things,  and 
warns  Christians  against  yielding  to  the  demands  or  threats  of  the  beast ;  vs.  6,  f . 
The  second  proclaims  the  absoliite  and  certain  fall  of  mystical  Babylon;  v.H. 
The  third  proclaims  the-ftWful  punishment,  which  awaits  the  followers  of  the 
beast  and  all  who  comply  witii  his  demands,  vs.  9 — 11 ;  to  which  is  added  the 
promise  of  a  glorious  reward  to  Christians  who  pert>eveie.  Thus  ends  the  second 
aeries  of  symbols. 

The  third  symbol  is  constituted  by  a  triplex  series  ofaduma.  The  Son  of  Man 
appears,  throned  on  a  bright  cloud,  and  with  a  sharp  instrument  in  his  hand.  An 
angel  from  the  temple  of  God  above  oomes  forth,  and  beseeches  him  to  cat  down 
the  harvest  which  is  ripe,  i.  e.  the  enemies  of  the  church  whose  wickedness  is 
aonsummated.  A  s^nd  angel  from  the  temple  above  also  appears,  armed  with  an 
hiBtromeBt  of  excision  ready  for  action.  A  third  angel  from  the  altar  in  heaven, 
who  presides  over  'the .  element  of  fire  (the  emblem  of  destruction),  targes  the 
second  angel  to  thrust  in  his  sharp  instrument,  and  cut  off  the  grapes  which  are 
ready  for  the  harvest.  This  is  done,  and  they  are  cast  into  the  wine-prqss,  and 
Mood  flows  out  to  a  great  distance,  reaching  to  the  bridles  of  the  horses. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  certain  destruction  of  the  beast  and  his 
worshipper^  is  most  significantly  symbolized  by  all  tl^.  The  repelUion  of  symbols, 
in  three  distinct  series,  is  adapted  to  makii  a  deep  impression.  The  specific  va- 
riety in  the  second  and  third  aesies  is  striking  and  agreeable  to  the  reader ;  while 
the  uniformity  as  to  general*  arrangement  is  quite  exact.  Christ  appears  through^ 
oat  at  the  head  of  all ;  and  wher^  angels  appear,  in  each  case  there  are  tkrte  in 
soceeasioa.  Plainly  this  arrangement  could  not  have  been  a  matter  of  mere  acci- 
dent, but  of  desigo.'  That  the  number  ffuree  is  employed  in  a  similar  way,  in  all 
parts  of  the  book,  needs,  aHer  all  that  has  been  said,  no  further  illustration.  The 
significancy  of  it  in  cases  like  the  present,  is  beyond  reasonable  question.] 

• 

(1)  And  I  looked,  and  behold  the  Lamb  standing  on  mount  Zion,  and^fth  him 
the  144,000,  having  his  name  and  the  name  of  his  Father  written  upon  their  fore- 
heads. 

By  comparmg  7:  3  seq.  with  this,  the  reader  will  perceive  at  onoe 
that  the  same  class  of  persons  there  mentioned  are  here  introduced. 
But  what  is  written  upon  their  foreheads,  is  not  there  mentioned.  Comp. 
3:  12,  where  not  only  the  name  of  God,  but  also  of  the  new  Jerusalem, 
is  inscribed  upon  the  conquering  martyrs.  Here  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb  are  appropriately  described  as  having  kis  name  impressed  upon 
Hienu-^ExovacUf  fern,  plural,  because  it  accords  with  ;|riiUade^. — En^d 
supposes  the  heavenly  Zion  to  be  meant  in  the  present  instance ;  to  me^ 
tbe' sequel  and  th,e  nature  of  the  case  make  it  appear  quite  differently. 
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Certainly  the  earthly  Zion  is  here  the  mort  ■%|iiftcant,  and  best  adaytei 
to  what  follows.  Besides,  k  caanoi  be  supposed  that  the  144,000  were 
yet  all  deceased.  Their  appearance  is  merely  in  vision,  and  fer  a  sym- 
bolical  purpose ;  not  to  show  that  they  have  passed  to  another  world. 

(2)  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  tm  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the 
Toice  of  load  thunder ;  and  the  voice  which  I  heard  [was]  as  of  harpers  playing 
with  their  harps. 

This  shows  that  the  station  of  John  was  now  on  earthy  where  also  he 
sees  the  Lamb  on  mount  Zion.  It  necessarily  indicates  a  clia]|ge  of 
ytace  from  that  designated  in  12:  18 ;  or  it  may  be  resolved  by  the  con- 
sideration, that  the  Apocalyptist  sees  simjrfiy  in  prophetic  ecstasy. — 
Idhe  the  voice  of  many  waters,  i.  e.  like  the  roaring  of  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  The  comparison  with  loud  thunder  adds  to  the  majesty  of  the 
scene. — ^Yet  this  was  not  mere  shouting,  or  merely  a  tumidtuoos  cty. 
It  was  like  to  the  sweetness  of  symphonious  harps.  As  to  lo^  xt&oj^ 
dWf  we  must  mentally  supply  the  elliptical  words  thus,  [^  to^  [.^P^^^ 
Ktd'OQcpd^v  designates  those  who  accompany  the  harp  with  the  voice. 
— 'Ev  may  be  rendered  here  in  a  sense  that  it  often  ban,  viz.  with  or  hg 
means  of.  The  idea  of  the  original  is,  that  the  jpjaf  eraiiiiited  both  voice 
s^d  i(i6truments.  * 

(3)  ^d  they  «ing  a  new  son^r  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  four  livinf 
creatures  and  (he  elders ;  and  no  one  could  learn  the  song,  except  the  144,000 
who  had  been  redeemed  from  the  earth. 

A  new  song  here,  as  elsewhere,  indicates  a  new  subfect  or  theme  to 
which  the  song  relates.  In  the  present  case,  this  seems  to  be  a  cele- 
bration of  the  victory  and  redemption  of  the  '144^000;  but  as  no  one 
except  these  could  learn  it,  the  writer  (who  heard  only  the  sound  of  the 
music  but  not  the  words)  does  not  teB  us  what  it  was. — Before  the  CAnme, 
etc,  i.  e.  in  presence  of  the  sacred  Majesty  of  heaven,  whose  throne  was 
^  supported  by  the  four  living  creatures,  and  encircled  by  the  elders ;  see 
chap.  iv. — And  no  one  could  learn  the  song,  i.  e.  no  one  who  had  not 
been  thns  redeemed,  oould  enter  fully  into  the  feelings  and  syai|iathies 
of  those  who  had.  The  wicked  world  cannot  partidpate  in  the  peeafiar 
joys  of  the  redeemed.  And  here,  to  the  view  of  the  prophet,  the  1 44,000 
are  doubtless  presented  in  vision  as  being  what  they  would  be,  when  they 
should  have  accomplished  their  probation,  and  as  enjoying  the  presence 
of  their  Redeemer.  But  this  need  not  imply  that  every  one  of  them 
was  actually  deceased ;  for  this  is  visiony  syniboly  not  history. — Redeemed 
or  brought  off  from  the  earth,  i.  e.  from  the  vices  and  calamities  of 
worldly  men.  Of  course  they  qo  more  belong  to  the  world,  but  are 
separated  and  distinguished  from  it;  oomp.  John  15:  19.  17:  9,  14. 
That  Pig  here  stands  for  the  world  of  men  is  plain,  because  in  v.  4  it  la 
exchtmged  for  av^qmnese. 
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'     f 

(4)  Tbfife  are  tb^  who  hif  e  not  defiled  therantves  with  women,  for  they  are 
Tii|ffD8;  Xbfiweir^  they  who  have  followed  the  Lanib  whithersoerer  he  might  ^> 
theM  have  been  redeemed  i^m  men — firat  fruito  to  Qod  and  the  ijamb. 

Ib  (he  fir^  ebuise  to  be  anderstood  Ktmdly  or  figurativdy^    If  lite* 
ndly,  Chen  only  one  single  virtae  is  here  predicated  of  the  redeemed  in 
question,  viz.  that  of  chastity.    But  would  not  this  be  a  singular  eulogfy 
speciallj  where  the  coolext  says  nothing  of  impurity,  which  is  the  op- 
posite,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  here  to  make  it  emp&atic  ?    I  oaik-"    "^ 
not  help  believing,  therefore,  that  the  purity  in  question  kere,  is  that 
whiiih  is  so  often  the  theme  of  eulogy  in  the  O.  Testainent,  and  t^ 
want  of  which  is  so  oftjen  the  theme  of  condemnation ;  I  mean,  that  the        a 
writer  has  an  eye  upo^i  compliance  with  demands  like  those  of  the    ^ 
beast  and  false  prophet,  to  practise  idolatry  and  to  beUeve  in  pcdytheiso}. 
To  go  a  whoring  after  other  gods^  is  an  idea  too  common  in  the  O.  Tes*  ^^ 
.  tament,  and  too  familiar,  to  need  explanation.     The  144,000,  it  is  de-   ^ 
dared,  have  not  so  done — they  are  redeemed  from  the  earthy  and  from 
men,  and  so  th^  are  of  course  to  remain  unoontaminated.     The  reader* 
needs  only  to  compare  ▼.  8  bebw,  to  be  satisfied  that  such  must  here  be 
the  meaning.-«-lib^cVoi  yoQ  ilawyfor  they  are  virgine  ;  tfie  masc  form^ 
as  well  as  the  fem.,  belongs  to  the  later  Greek,  and  to  the  CVistian  " 
fathers;  see  Suidas,  and  Suicer  Thes.     So  the  later  Hebrew sdid  Sy-  •     ^ 
riac  formed  b^tn^,  as  well  as  nb^ira;  oomp.  2  Cor.  ll:-d.* 

Not  only  have  they  kept  ihemselvea  umpottedfrom  the  worldj  but  they 
have  been  devoted  followers  of  the  Lamb,  ^eg  ham  aeeompanied  him      • 

*  Neander  (Apoat.  Kirche,  II.  p.  481)  ^ggesta  djiBcaltieB  and  contradictiona  here 
in  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  force  of  which  I  do  not  feel.  He  aaya,  that 
in  7:  'i^  the  writer  preaenis  the  144,000  aa  the  sum  of  believing  Jewa;  that  in  7:  9  . 
a  counUoB  ho9t  of  Christiana  of  all  nations  are  said  to  stand  before  the  throne  of  * 
Qod,  and  jet  hero^^igain  (chap,  ziv.)  the  144,000  are  selected  as  Christians  of  a 
peculiar  and  superior  order,  and  this  because  io  particalai  they  had  lived  in  a 
state  of  celibacy.  This  he  calls  a  Widerspruck^  wUllli  has  not  yet  been  solved.— 
But  what  other  solution  does  H  need,  than  to  study  the  plan  of  the  writer  ^  Per-^ 
aecutton  rages  in^Palestine ;  but  Christians-  are  there  delivered  from  it  when  it 
beoomes  moat  bitter  and  dangerons,  and  the  whole  heavenly  world  rejoice  in  this ; 
f{  4,  9,  etc.  Here,  in  «hap.  ziv,  those  who  had  been  thos  rescued,  are  again 
pfeaented  to  the  e^e  of  the  prophet  in  viaion,  butaberelj  aa  BpeMs  oP  the  deli- 
verance that  would  speQdify  be  extended  to  those  persecuted  by  the  beast.  This 
is  the  amount  of  what  John  has  said  \  and  what  is  the  contradiction  in  all  thia? 
As  to  the  monkish  idea  o£  celibacy^  as  heightening  the  perfection  of'.the  redeemed 
in  the  view  of  the  Apocalyptist,  it  is  at  least  a  stranger  to  the  N.  I^tament ;  see 
Hsb.  13:  4.  1  Cor.  7:  38.  1  Tisn.  Silk  5:  M.  Tit.  1:  6.  1  am  aware  that  the  Es- 
senes  were  tinctured  with  some  notions  of  this  kind;  bat  where  is  the  evideaoe 
that  early  apoatolie  Christianity  adopted  them .'  Besides,  how  can  we  well  doubt 
that  no^f&iroi  is  here  to  be  understood  in  the  tropical  or  moral  sense.'  The  de* 
filement  avoided  is  the  noqveUi  to  which  great  Babylon  invites,  as  described  in  v. 
8;  whicli  seems  so  plain  as  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt. 
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^MAenoever  is  might  lead  tkenif  i.  6^  they  have  racked  into  danger 
when  duty  called,  and  thej  have  resisted  all  Ihe  alluremeiits  cf  die 
world  to  separate  them  firom  him.  UnqnestioluJ^lj  a  ready  aod  cheer- 
M  nuurtyr-spirit  in  thetti  is  the  basis  of  this  eulogy.-— T^ete  htwe  been 
redeemed  from  among  men,  means  th(  same  as  being  redeemed  from  the 
earth,  in  ▼.  3.—Fir$t  frudie  to  God  and  the  Lamb  —  rrw^,  L  e.  an  o^ 
fering  pecaliarlj  acceptable  to  God ;  oomp.  Jattes  1:  18.  The  writtf  - 
>  doabtless  retos  to  the  144,000  as  being  among  the  eariiest  Chratiatts, 
inasmuch  as  they  belonged  to  Palestine  where  the  gospel  was  first  spread. 
1^  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  Ut^al  meaning  should  be  prised, 
viz.  that  which  respects  precedence  in  ppmt  cf,  time;  for  it  is. evident 

•  that  the  aeceptablenese  of  the  offering  is  the  pdSkipal  idea.    As  to  the 
grammatical  construction,  ana(fx^  ^  ^^  apposition  with  otrroi. 

A 

•  (5)  And  in  their  mouth  was  found  no  falsehood,  for  they  are  bknelvw. 

The  falsehood  here  referred  to  is  doubtless  that  of  dissimulation  or 
hypocrisy  in  matters  of  religion.  The  writer  means  to  say,  that  they 
were  truly  what  they  professed  to  be,  viz.  the  friends  and  servants  of 
Christ  True  to  his  caase  they  had  remained,  fog  theii*  life  had  not  be- 
lied their  professions. — ofKOfwi  yaq  uca  gives  the  ^nisWng  stroke  to  the 
*  whole.  They  have  lived  without  any  just  cause  of  reproadi ;  but  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  mattor  of  defection  from  the  Christian  cause.  In  like 
manner  those  kings  who  never  inclined  to  idolatry,  among  the  andent 
Jews,  were  said  to  be  perfect^ },  e.  ofioaiioi  in  regard  to  their  highest  al- 
legiance. ^ 

(6)  And  I  saw  another  angel  flying  in  mid-airrh&ving  the  everlasting -goapel  to 
preach  anong  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth,  even  aaiong  every  nation  and  tribe 
and  tongas  and  people.  ' 

Another  angel  must  of  course  here  mean  a  different  one  ^m  some  one 
or  more  implied  or  expressed  in  the  preceding  context,  ']9bne  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  however,  unless  we  go  back  to  chaHi  xii.  But  the 
song  ^m  heaven  (vs.  2,  3)  appeal's  to  be  sung,  at  leas^in  part,  by  the 
angelic  host  To  this  probably  aXXog  iyyilos  refers,  viz.  an'angd,  di^ 
fecent  from  those  engaged  ki  tiie  heavenly  choir. — iSi  mid-air,  the  ap- 
propriate place  for  flying,  and  also  for  being  heard  l>y  the  seer.  In  Is. 
6:  2  seq.  the  Seraphim  are  furnished  with  mnge,  because  they  are  ewift 
to  do  the  will  of  God;  so  here,  and  throughout  the  Apocalypse* 

The  everlasting  gotpd,  not  the  hock^  the. gospels  as  some  suppose; 
nor  yet,  as  others  maintain,  merely  ihejogful  meeeage  that  the  beast^is 
about  to  be  destroyed,  (for  how  could  this  be  called  duirtop  ?)  but 
«cfaarged  with  the  eternal  trtUhs  of  the  gospel,  and  to  see  that  they  are 
universally  proclaimed.     This  simj^e  meaning  too,  is  the  most  apposite. 
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«     ,-^  • 

Wh«t  is  it  w|iicR  the  be^  aild.  his  adherents  are  leagaed  to  aeeomplish  ? 
The  aosver  % :  To  stop  the  progress  of  the  gospel.     What  does  this 
sjjnbol  o&the  angel,  (fclHng  the  gospel  in  charge  and  commissioned  to 
see  that  it  is  proclaimed  to  all),  teach  in  respect  to  the  great  contest  al- 
ready introduced  ?    It  teaches,  in  a  most  vivid  manner^  the  complete 
'  90oeess  of  evangelization,  notwithstanding  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell 
« .    are  opposed.    It  shows^  in  a  ibrcible  way,  the  certain  triumph  of  the 
Christian  can8e.ff— As  to  the  Acc«  rwg  xa^i^fiivovg  after  BvayyjB^^aou,  (if 
we  adopt  this  simply,  as.  some  critics  do,  omitting  ini  before  it),  this  is 
i^t  'uncommon  in  the  N.  Testament ;  see  Luke  8:  18.  Acts  8:  2^,  4Q. 
,   14:  21.  16:  10.     In  R^v,»  lOj.iT,  the  active  voice  (as  here)  is  found ; 
but  in  the  older  Gredl^lbis  is  uncommon,  the  Middle  Voice  i>eing  much 
more  usuaL   *But  John  supplies^  sW  before  tovg  inaTOiiLOvvtaSi  and  I 
iave  jtranslated  accordingly. 

.  Kal  vu  nav  i&pog  ' .  .  ka6v,    ^he  most  natural  construction  here  b  • 
/       to  repeat  mentiilly  the  verb  evayytduacu,  and  to  render  ini  throughouty 
amonf.     The  clause  is  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  sentiment  in  ano- 
ther form,  in  order  to  give  intensity  to  it 

(7)  Sajrtngr  witRa  lou^^ice  :  Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  hiin,-for  the  hour 
of  his  judgment  fans-come  f  and  worship  him,  who  made  the  heaven  and  the  eaHh 
snd  the  sea  aoriS  the  fountains  of  water. 

The  sense  is  antithetic  here.  Fear  the  true  God  and  give  glory  to 
him  as  the  Maker  of  all  things ;  fear  not  the  beast,  ascribe  no  glory  to 
^  him,  honour  him  not  as  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth. — Give  glory  t» 
him  [God],  hecatue  the  hour  of»  hjf  judgment  has  come,  i.  e.  to  him  a9> 
crih^honour,  glory,  and  pr^e,  foe  he  vindicates  the  persecuted  and  op- 
pre^ed,  and  will  judge  and  punish  their  oppressors.  He  "Ao  made 
heaven,  earth,  the  se4  ftud  fountains  of  water,  (comp.  8:  7—42),  must 
be  the  Creatoliof  all  things,  the  only  true  God,  and  therefore  he  is  wor- 
'  r    '^  th}4  of  all  adoration  and  praiB&  ■• 

(8)  And  anoth^  second  angel  folR>wed,^jrlng :  Babylon  the  orxat  is  fall- 
sii — ilT  FAi.i<Ki« ;  |for  of  the  inflaminatory  wine  of  her  fornication  bath  she  made  all 

'  Viations  to  drink.  * 

/  JevtfQeg  distinguishes  the  aXlos  ayyeX^s  here  from  th^fb  v.  ^-^ 
^xokov&tjae  implies  of  course,  thai  this  second  angel,  like  the  preceding 
one  (v.  6),  flew  through  the  mid-air,  where  his  message'  coiild  be  dellv^ 
ered  with  t&e  greatest  effect. — Ba^vXm'y  not  literal  but  figurative,  i.  e. 
,  Bomtfi  By  a  very  easy  ttfpe^  -jjowever,  this  exchange  of  signiflcation 
is^^E&ade.  Babylon  of  oldTwSs  the  enemy  of  God's  people,  and  persecuted 
and  destroyed  them,  Babylon  wms  then  the  metropolis  of  a  most  ex- 
tensive empire,  and  itself  an  exceedingly  great  Sty.,  It  was  idolatrous 
mid  was  noted  for  i^jHety ;  as  thei|^k  of  Daniel  fully  shows.     On^aU  ^ 
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theg^  acoounte  H  might  wdl  represent  Borne,  {specially  Bqme  in  Kero'a 
day ;  and  particularlj  sojr  when  the  writer  of  the  Ap^caljse,  as  we  have 
already  seen  on  several  occaaioDS,  designed  to  ^ak  of  Rome  In  a  some- 
what concealed,  rather  than  in  an  open  manner. — Meyakfi  is  a  litle  strik- 
ingly applicable  either  to  the  real  or  t^  mystical  Babylon.— 'Sfifedre,  ftf- 
«Te,  predicts  with  cerfattitythe  destiny  which  awaited  the  city,  and  of  ^ 
com'se,  the  dominion  connected  with  it  Sach  is  everywhere,  and  very 
often,  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  when  speaAdlng  of  events  yet 
to  come.  Here  the  very  words  olf  Is.  21:  9,  respecting  ancient  Babylon, 
are  qaoted.  Comp.  also  Jer.  50:  2.  51:  8,  In  chap.  17:  18,  the  devel- 
opment of  what  is  meant  by  Babylon  is  made  With  sufficient  plamness. 
It  would  be  ^difficult  to  imagine  how  the  writer  could  have  chosen  lan- 
guage more  fraught  with  meaning  than  he  has  in  the  whole  of  this  de- 
^scription. — But  the  reader  need  not  s^yppose,  tha#/af/!m,  ^fcii,  while  if 
denotes  absolute  certainty,  at  the  same  time  denotes  complete  and  tn-  * 
9tania$uoiu  excision.  The  predictions  respecting  ancient  Babylon  were 
fulfilled  only  in  the  lapse  of  several  centuries ;  but  they  were  at  last  fully 
accomplished.  And  so  of  the  tropical  Babylon.  The  Apocalypse  its^ 
gives  sufficient  intimation  ofA^cutual  fulfilment;  comttr  Be  v.  16:  19— >  ' 
21  with  18:  4—8,  20—24  and  19;  11—21.  * 

Of  the  injkxmmatory  wine  of  hsr  fomxcations  hath  she  made  all  naiume 
to  drink.  As  us^l  with  the  Hebrews^  l!he  city  is  here  symbolized  by  a 
fenude;  see  17;  18,  where  this  is  plainJf  declared.  This  female  is  a 
heathen,  practieing  idol-rites,  and  therefore,  in  the  languafe  of  the  He- 
brews, committing  fornication.  Here  she  is  represented  as  attracting 
lovers  by  the  usual  arts.  She  proffers  to  them  heating,  i.  e.  inebriating 
wine,  foiythe  purpose  of  exciting  passion  and  leading  to- unclean neas. — 
&vf>iov  dqps  not  here  mean,  as  many  supposej  U7f  oKA,  indignation,  for  this 
would  be  directly  opposed  to  the  accomplldhmentof  her4i^$i|^  ifi  aUure 
wooers.  It  signifies  heat,  infiammaUofi  =s  ri'on  •  So,  moreover,  the  « 
original  root  of  the  word,  ^t^,  would  lead  ua»ta  interpret  it,  for  this  is  * 
connected  with  the  idea  of  Jkming  ujp,  hlofdng  up,  mo§nting  t^  ^tc. ; 

r  and  hence,  &v^  to  sacrifice,  i.  e.  to  burn  on  an  altar-  the  victim  ;  see 
Fassow's^ex.  '^oj^  Hence  olvog  d-vjiov  wine  of  inffammaHon,  i.  9.' 
inflhmmatory  or  inebriating  wine.  This  is  altogether  in  point,  in  tbA 
present  connection. — T^s  jiOQveiag  ai^TJg,  a  Gen.  of-  qualifidation  here, 
designed  to  ahow  the  objeci  or  pmr^KlBe  of  the  inflammatory  wine.'  The 
meaning  of  the  whole  phrase  is,  that  she  gives  such  intoxicatiBg  wine 
a8  is  adapted  to  lead  those  whom  she  alftires  ^  commit  fornieation.'  Of 
course,  as  fornication  is  here  tropically  employed  to  designate  hekthen 
and  idolatrous  rites  ahd.Abominations,  the  general  meaning  is,  that  Rome 
employed  all  her  arts,  devices^xcitement^  and  allurements,  to  bring  aH 

•  nadons  to  the  worship  of  th^  beast  and  his  image*i-L  e^.  to^  pay  ^divine 
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Imoors  to  tbe-nifPpg  prii|pe  a»  weQ  ^  to  otber  gtds.  Oa  a«Oo«it  of 
^  hear  aotafrkjr  in  this  wickediio0%  panishment  is  decreed;  add  this  is  boere 
^-  nootfncecl    Compart  1^  yerse  >^tb  v.  4  akolfe,  and  all  s^ms  to  be 

*  plain  iar  respect  to  that  d^^ted  verse. 

;J9)  'And  another  third  aof^l  441owe^lNhem,  saying  with  ^  load  voice  :  if  anj 
Qbe  wonhip  the  beaat  and  his  image,  aad  receiTe  a  m*k  upon>  his  forehead  or  up- 
'^  •«»!  hi4  hand  1^  '  .  *  , 

*  As  wa»  natural  tor  the  writer,  he  here  follows  the  designatiolf  of  the 
enticementfl^  with  a  denandation  agaiq^t  aUwho  are  allured  by.  them 
from  the  path  of  do^  and  fidelity  to  God.<^7^  beast  and^  kU  imoffej 
i.  e.  if  aajon^pay  divine  honobrs  to  the  imgious  king  directly  ar  mdi- 
reatlj)  either  to*  his  person  or  to  his  repjtsentattre  or  statue. — Mark  up* 
inihUforefifioi^  ir*up<^  his  hand;  see  on  7:  8.  'Enl  befOTe  ttfe  6e% 
in  the  first  case,  apd  before  the  Ace  in  the  second,  without  any  assigna- 
*  Die  cbfference  in  respect  to  meaning.  So,  in  some  cases,  in  the  CSas-  % 
sics. 

(10)  The  same  khall' drink  of  the  wine  of  God's  wrath,  poured  out  undiluted 
'^  the  cup  of  his  in^FgHatron,  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstona 
before  the  holy  ang||s  and  before  the  Lamb. 

Kcu  a/nog,  the  very  ssMte,  imi  adverbial  and  intensive* — TlUreu^  Fut 
MQdd.  from  ntpoDy  in  a  neuter  se^^  employed  as  the  a(#  voice.  IIiftB 
belongs  to  the  very  few  verbs  Hfuidj  whldi  form  a  Fut  without  (rand 
^  without  tlve  eiAitraction  -oSfuu,  i.  e:  without  a  regular  form  of  Fut  L 
Of  n.,  and  which  are  declined  1^^  Pres.^nse ;  see  Kfihner,  §  174 
2«—- '£^,  partitive,  Mnne'  of, — Qvfiov  as  before,  but  'of  coorBO  with  a  r^ 
,  feraifee'soniewhat  disaoepant^  inasmuch  as  punMment  is  here  ooi^|eiAed, 
aad  not  entic|m^t  to  sSi.  We  mast  gp  to  the  O.  Testament  for  the 
full  exiAaaalioi^  There  God  is  often  said  to  give  the  ct^i  o/inflonmch 
^Jiar^^T  ^kdigrtation  to  nations  whom  he  is  about  to  destroy ;  e.  g.  Is. 
61:^7.  Lam.  4:  41."  JerT^:  IAAg.  49:  12.  61:  7.  E»k.  23:  81—81. 
Job  f\i  20.  P6;^5: 8*  Pensfl^nntoxtcaled  are  uiiable  to  destroy  or 
-^fen  resist  those  who  assail  them ;  so  that  to  represent  tl^fm  aa  intozi- 
jcaflbd  in'thp  way  of  punislmienty  &  to  represent  theiq^  as  devo^  to  ir- 
remedial  destruction.  Or  we  may  present  the  matter  in  another  light. 
Criminals  tibout  to  suffer,  were  ofllen  through  oompassion  of  exeeution- 
ers  or  bystanders  presented  with  a  stupefying  ^totion,  whfdr  would  di- 
fidnish  their  Venslbilily  to  pain;  b^  vhich  of  course  wiCa  the  indax  or  < 
preeui^r  t4  eetftain  deatUC^^  ^^  ^^^  1^*  ^^y  i<^  ^  recorded  that 

*  Jeaos  reftised  to  drink  <' the  wineming^ed  vfUti  mynh^^  whkh  wasprofr 

*  fered  him  whan  he  was. abbot  to  b^nailed  to  the  frmB.    The  holy  Sir 
vionr^idd  not  abate  any  po(gm<^  his  api»s%l^  the  use  of  tt  ^ 
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ieadig drink.  Bot m wliMkerer ortheap tar^ wijb tlie eaqpreasMui 
text  is  accounted  for,  the  meaning  regains  sabetantiaUf  the  i 
the  drinking  of  such  ah  ialoxicatiii^  ci^  ib  4ue  pr^nde  to  cerfain  dentil 
— KexeQaafurov  has  here  a  $ecandafy  senae,  rh»  poured  tmtj  fMropinaiadm 
It  denotes  the  act  of  pouring  into  the  cup  from  which  the  oondemned 
person  is  to  drinl^  and  thus  has  foriits  basis  ihe  original  sense  (rf*  th» 
word  MQciimtfUj  to  fmnj^.  From  tiie  same  word,  with  •  a  privative^ 
comes  cMQaitii «»  aMQittig^  tmmingledj  i.  e.  undiluted.  There  is  a  ' 
kind  of  paronomasia  in  the  exfreaSomr^  if  we  should  saj#  mingUd 
uhnUn^fiedj  where  ndn^led  wen  Id  de^Ignatc'  the  prepar&iion  of  the 
wine,  and  upmingfsd  the  UaU  iA  tbc  wine.  viz.  that  it  was  undiluted. 
The  universal  custom  among  the  arjclonta  ^vho  were  tea|peraA^  of  di- 
luting wine  in  order  to  drink  it^  ^s  here  taiiilT  referred  to;  for  in  the 
present  case  no  such  preparation  i^  to  be  ma4li\  lmt.tlfs»wine  is  admin- 
istered  in  its  full  strength.  Of  coi]rs«%  intoxii^ition  and  consequent  do- 
t  stmction  are  the  sequeL  * 

The  cup  ofhU  indignation  means  the  cup  which  his  indignation  pre- 
sents to  offenders,  or  the  cup  which  is  the  symbol  of  his  indignation,  or 
which  accompanies  the  fulj  development  of  his  injfiffnation.  In  this 
second  case,  ^iaov  is  used  in  the  sense  of  heal'  as  di^&oped  bj  angor; 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  dearlj  shows.  Such  an  <mtanaelatit  is  very 
common  in  the  Scriptures.  The  contrast  between  the  inflammatoiy 
wine  of  fomidltlon,  enticing  to  forbidden  pleasure,  and  the  intoxicating 
wine  of  a  cup  which  is  given  to  prepare  for  certain  deaths  i^  sufficient- 
ly plain  to  every  discerning  reader. 

Tormented  with  fire  a»d  brtvnt^on^  is  imagery  borrowed  originaly 
from  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Gen.  19:  24.  .  Mention 
of\h%pmiishmentof  the  wicked  by  raining  ^ite  and  brimstoiX#' up<m 
^m,  ^pccurs  Ps.  11:  6.  Is.  30:  83.  Job  18:  15 ;  elsiewhere  it  is  used 
only  in  the  Apoc.,  14: 10.  1$:  20.  21:4.  UnqttenchtMe  fire  and  ihe 
worm  that  dieth  noty  are  frequently  joined  in  a  like  sense,  at  least^ibr  a' 
like  purpose ;  e.  g.  Is.  66i  24.  Mai^k  9:  44—4^.  So^n  the  Apocrypha, 
Sir.  7:  17.  Judith  16:  17.  At  other  limes  only  the  "element  of -^  is 
named ;  e.  g.  Matt  5: 12.  13:  42.  13:  9.  25;  41.  2  Pet  3:  7.  JudeJ. 
fiev.  2(jr.  14.  T^ie  book  of  Enoch  abounds  in  th^  sam<^  imagery ;  ei  g. 
10:.  9, 16.*53:  1—6.  89:  S3--37.  99:  5,  7.  103;  5, .  105:  21  seq.  In  66: 
6 — 14  the  idtemations  of  fire  and  extreme -cold  are  mentioned,  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  additi(^n  of  brimstone  to  the  imagery  renders  it  ex- 
ceedingly intense ;  for  this  not  (»ly.makes  the  fire  to  neige  with  ihe 
greatest  vehemence,  but  is  noisome  to  thevmeD  and  sufibeating  to  the 
braath.  In  connection  wi^.  such  imagery,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  . 
^QcientB  looked  xspoia  Tartarus  or  Gkheana  as  being  in  the  imder-world. 
^   The  volcanic  efflavi^  perpalually  isaoii^  ficom  the  earth,  wer^  deaittB- 
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flimbe  tkat  flres  ymere  eomiiiuaHj  bundug  beaeakb.    Among  them  the 
pofmlar  «rai  Jofvauli*  placed  ^  abodes  of  tbe  wicked. 

B€fifr$  ^  hofy  angt^0tft  hefirt  ^  LamhtasjMi  rafor  the  poiiuhme&t 
m  qaegAm  to  the  future  ftdrkL  Ewald  refers  this  to  the  simple  pre*- 
mtce  or  looking  on  of  the  Lamb  and  his  followers ;  but  the  idiom  seems 
la  demand  more.  Bev.  Id:  12, 14«diows,  that  coaoirrence,  approba- 
.tfcm,  or  that  inspection  which  sees  to  the  exejhtion  of  bmj  matter  or 
thing,  IS  intended.  Exactly  so  in  Ts.  8:  4  Thai  the  blessed  in  heaven 
have  cognisance  of  the  >v  I  ckc^l  nud  i  in  ir  Bufferings,  seems  to  be  phonly 
disclosed  in  Luke  16:  2^-^^^.  Antt  ibe  cooscioasness  on  the  part  of 
malignant  persecutors  in  :Iiij  world  of  woe,  that  those  wh%m  tbej  haii 
panned  unto  ilstSh  wei^  Igoktng  dofv  ti  on  their  torments,  from  a  state 
of  inconceivable  happing  ^s  aboTd  wouM  doubtless  be  a  drcmnstance  of 
great  aggnivatiDn.  Bpt  ^om^thing  more  than  this  is  intended  bj  the 
text;  as  has  been  ahrea^ly  flcclm^d* 

(11)  And  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever,  and  they 
have  no  rest,  day  and  night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and  if  anj  one 
receive  the  mark  of  his  name. 

The  perpetoiiyftjlftcj^^tonnents  is  explidtlj  asserted. — Dyy  and  night 
is  a  Hebrabm  mtening  continually^  without  intermission,  inasmuch  as 
these  include  the  whole  of  time.  The  last  clause  in  the  verse  begins  a 
new  construction,  which  is  left  unfinished,  as  the  mind  of  the  reader 
will  easily  supply  what  is  omitted,  viz.  If  any  one  receive^  etc,  he  shall 
he  tormentedy  etc,  as  in  the  preceding  clauses. 

(1!^^  Here  is  the  patience  of  the  safnts,'  who  keep  the  commandments  of  Qod 
and  the  faith  of  Jesus. 

Tlie  meaning  is  either  thus :  Here  then,  in  the  dreadful  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  ei^ery  Christian  may  see  of  what  avail  his  patience  and 
.  obedient  spirit  and  fiuth  in  Christ  are ;  or.  Here  is  a  disckwure  respect- 
ing the  wicked,  which  is  ^adapted  to  encourage  a  patient  endurance  of 
the.  evils  of  pecBecution,  and  a <)bn8tancy  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
commands  and  to  the  Christian  faith.  Ewald  adopts  the  first  method ; 
I  prefer  the  latter.  As  to  the  Norn,  case,  ol  ttjoovrrsg,  see  on  Bev.  1: 
5y  and  N.  Test,  (rramm.  §  97«  5.  It  is  not  at  all  nncommon,  that  an 
emphatic  participle  assumes  the  Nom.,  let  the  noun  designating  the 
agent  be  in  whatever  case  it  may. 

<18)  And  I  heard  a  T»ic9  ftmn  bemtea,  saying :  Write ;  Blessed  ete  the  deed, 
who  die  in  the  Lerd,*  frgm  jjmlR^orth;  Tea,  saith  the  Spirit,  so  that  they  may 
mat  fropi  their  toils ;  their  worU,  moreover,  d^  follow  them. 

in  the  pteotdbig  ceiAezt,  the  Aird  angd  had  bee^  speaking,  an4 
pirN?kriying  the  thwatened/iipi'iftrtigiit  of  tha  w<»|hiffME»  of  the  beast 
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Here  rtary  natondlj  an  mtHlietic  theme  is  uttfoinood,  Tis.  the  rewsri 
of  the  faithf uL  Acoordhigij  the  prodbunadoii  ef  this  is^  ako  inade,  §&e 
the  enoooragement  of  Chrifltums ;  bat  it  is  wmde  by  a  sew  aoleamity. 
A  Toice  from  heaven,  viz.  the  voice  of  GM^or  of  the  Sftvioar,  pio- 
daims  the  Ueasediiess  of  the  mar^my  and  of  all  the  faithfiil. 

Wnte^  L  e.  oommit  to  writiiig  lAal  I  am  about  to  si^ ;  a  directioB 
which  falls  in  well  with  the  sappositbn  that  has  been  aheady  made 
(p.  207  above),  that  the  Apooaljpse  was  written  in  oonneolion  with 
the  visions  themselves.—* JSSsssm^  arh  ^  d$tfd;  bat  who  among  all  the 
dead  are  entitled  to  the  happiness  here  promised?  Those  who  diein 
A$  Lordy  u  e.  those  who  are  by  faith  united  to  Christ,  and  die  in  thst 
slate  of  union  to  him.  Doubtless  the  writer  hece  hadhismind  spedally 
upon  martjTB. 

Jlnuq^i  has  given  mudi  trouble  to  critics.  Sichhom  rsnden  the 
phrase :  Qtd  ad  hoc  usque  temput  ilwrtui  suafU^  against  Uie  fdain  sense 
of  dnd^i,  Yltringa :  Ah  hoc  inde  tempore  pie  defu$icii  qtdescetUy  thus 
joining  inaQti  with  tva  dnav(t(oyTou,  and  construing  the  latter  as 
though  it  were  a  simple  Fut,  instead  of  a  Subj.  with  Ipa,  But  the  in- 
tervention of  taif  (which  for  emphasis  sake  stands  at  the  beginning  f£  a 
sentence  or  clause),  precludes  this  from  being  done  in  a  direct  way. 
That  there  is  a  reference  in  anaQU  to  the  then  existing  state  of  things 
under  the  reign  of  the  beast,  seems  to  be  plain.  Ylolenoe  and  cruelty 
and  slaughter  were  seen  on  every  side.  In  circumstances  such  as  these, 
the  voice  from  heaven  proclaims,  that  onaQti,  i.  e.  from  this  time  forth, 
until  the  beast  shall  cease  to  persecute  or  be  destroyed,  blessed,  L  e. 
peculiarly  blessed  or  hi^py  We  ihef,  who,  dying  in  the  Lord  and  for 
his  cause,  escape  the  troubles  and  miseries  oC  life,  and  obtidn  etamal 
rest  from  all  their  toils.  In  other  W(»rds :  To  depart  and  be  with  Christ 
is  far  better  than  to  remain  in  life,  specially  under  circumstances  such 
as  were  then  present.  Nor  is  this  all  the  reward ;  the  worh  which 
they  have  done  in  and  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  follow  iheniy  and  are 
crowned  with  a  glorious  reward.  Thus  understood,  there  is  of  course  a 
plain  intimation- of  two  things,  viz.,  that  persecution  was  then  nging, 
and  that  it  would  still  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time.  On  this  ac- 
count th^  Spirit  proffers  oonsolation*  Let  net  suffcorers  be  faint-hearted. 
Although  deliverance  of  the  church  is  not  to  be  immediate,  still,  those 
who  must  yet  be  called  to  suffer,  may  well  congratulate  themselves; 
they  leave  a  world  of  sorrow  to  enter  npon  a  glorious  reward.  In  this 
ease^  we  mi^  virtnally  connect  ipa  dpmmaiifwfteu  with  im  diMOn/Knuhneg 
dnoQ^iy  mentally  repeated,  i.  e.  Chrii^tiane  vMf  die  indeed  hereafler,  or 
still  continue  to  die  a  violent  death ;  bat,  dying  in  the  Lord,  i^j  die 
so  that  they  may  enter  upon  their  everlastiag  ibst.  Soeh  are  the  pros- 
peetsoftheMtfafiiifblkwerBof  theLam^con^^  Ae 

worshippers  of  the  beast  and  his  image.  ^ 
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The  Bolenm  ro/^f  the  Spirit  here  giyes  aa  intenflity  to  the  dedflra* 
tioa  respecting  .the  pious  dead.  The  writer  probably  refers  to  the 
Spirit  tbat'^spake  withiu^iiimselfy  he  being  iv  npsifiau,  1: 10. — Met 
aitAff  u  e.^  their  works  follow  along  with  them  to  the  other  world. 

(14)  And  1  looked,  and  behold  a  white  cloud,  and  on  the  cloud  One  sittingr  fike 
to  a  ton  of  man,  havinji^  on  his  head  a  golden  crown,  and  in  his  hand  a  sharp 
•lekie. 

j^tvx^y  vfkUef  means,  as  is  nsual  in  this  book,  hriffhi,  spUndid,  daz* 
tsUng;  see  on  2:  17. — Ka^^vov,  one  ritting^  inthoat  the  ardde,  as  it 
should  be,  because  the  definiteness  is  not  yet  shown ;  comp.  4:  2,  where 
the  same  expression  occurs  in  the  same  way. — Like  a  son  of  mariy  i.  e. 
having  jEi  human '&nn ;  co^p.  the  Messianic  development  in  Dan.  7: 
13,  where  the  same  expression  is  used.  This  similitude  is  not  wont  to 
be  affirmed  of  angels  although  they  not  unfrequently  assume  the  human 
form;  in  Gen  18:  2  such  a  form  is  implied. — 2%e  sitting  vpon  a  cloud 
agrees  well  with  what  is  said  of  Christ  when  he  comes  to  punish  his 
enemies ;  oomp.  1:  7,  on  which  passage  the  writer  here  probably  had 
his  eye,  as  well  as  on  that  in  Dan.  7:  13.  Vitringa  supposes  that  an 
angd  is  here  m^lMi'  but  plainly  this  is  against  the  general  analogy  of 
the  series  of  symbols  here,  and  against  the  spirit  also  of  what  is  predi- 
cated  of  the  na^fisvop. — The  golden  crown  upon  his  heed  betokens 
his  dignity.  The  sharp  sickle^  his  preparedness  to  exeonte  vengeance 
upon  the  enemies  of  his  church. 

(15)  And  another  angel  came  forth  from  the  temple,  crying  with  a  loud  voice 
to  him  who  sat  upon  the  cloud;  Thrust  ^  tliy  sifijcle  and  reap;  for  the  time  to 
harveat'iB  oeme,  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  dry. 

^Xkog,  i.  e.  difieren££ymi  the  angels  before  mentioned  in  t^e  pre* 
ceding  series. — Fromlme  temple^  i.  e.  from  the  temple  or  immediate 
r  presence  of  God  above,  and  thus  bearing  the  mandates  or  commission 
from  heaven.  If  any  difficult  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  on  the 
ground  that  such'  a  command  is  cGrected  to  the  Messiah,  let  him  con- 
sult John  10: 18^  12:  49.  14f  31,  and  the  numerous  texts  cited  in  the 
Comm.  on  Rev.  1:  1,  and  his  difficulties  must  all  vanish.  Christ  as 
Adeenuft  is  subordinate ;  he  is  vice-gerent,  not  supreme  king. 

The  imageiy  of  a  harvest  fully  ripe,  and  about  to  be  eat  down,  is 
not  novel.  Joel  8: 13  exhibits  the  same.  The  ripeness  of  the  harvest 
refers  to  the  consummation  of  the  wickedness  of  persecutors,  so  that  the 
time  for  punishment  must  not  be  deferred. — T^g  ^^  is  to  be  taken 
here  in  its  wider  senses  ^W^|^j^nch^afl  the  dominion  of  the  beast  was  very 
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(16)  And  he  who  was  Bitting  apon  the  cload  thrast  in  h\»  mckle  opon  the 
the  earth,  and  the  earth  was  reaped. 

No  sooner  is  the  command  pven,  than  it  is  ezecated.— %j}al«f  marks 
the  action  of  thnuHng  in  the  sickle ;  im  t^  pjf,  the  exterU  of  the  reap- 
ing L  e.  over  the  sarA,  One  is  constrained  here  to  notice  the  resistless 
energ7  with  which  the  acdon  is  consummated^  No  sooner  does  he,  who 
had  the  sharp  sickle,  thrust  it  in,  than  i&BQur^  ^  ^.  What  is  here 
begmi  is  consummated  in  the  sequel  The  additional  sjmbc^  denote 
not  only  the  certainty  of  the  exdsion,  but  tiie  entire  tkarous^nus  of  it. 

(17)  And  another  angel  came  forth  out  of  the  temple  which  is  in  bearen,  he 
also  having  a  sharp  praning-knife. 

Observe  that  in  this  series  of  symbols,  the  writer  omits  the  MnQOff 
and  rgitog  inserted  in  the  preceding  series.-^JFVofii  the  tempkj  i.  e.  hav* 
ing  his  immediate  commission  from  God* — Jginapw  means  either  a 
sickUy  a  ecythe,  or  &pnming-hook  by  which  vines  were  trinmied  and  the 
clusters  of  grapes  cut  off  when  they  were  ripe.  The  difference  in  the 
two  cases  presented  in  vs.  15, 17,  demands  a  different  version  of  the 
same  word. 

(18)  And  another  angel  came  forth  from  the  altar,  having  power  over  the  fire, 
and  be  called  with  a  loud  voice  to  him  who  had  the  sharp  praning*knife,  saying : 
Thrust  in  thy  sharp  proning-knife,  and  gather  in  the  clusters  of  the  vineyard  of 
the  earth;  for  the  grapes  thereof  are  ripe. 

Frwn  the  altar  is  more  specific,  and  thus  gives  a  somewhat  different  po- 
sition from  that  of  the  preceding  angels,  or  at  least  a  variety  in  the  mode 
of  expression. — Hcmng  pouter  over  the  fire^  i.  e.  presiding  over  that 
element,  or  at  least  specially  over  the  fire  on  the  heavenly  altar.  That 
angels  were  regarded  as  presiding  over  the  elements,  is  shown  in  Exc.  L ; 
which  see.  Here  the  appearance  of  this  particular  angel  is  altogether 
appropriate.  Fire  is  the  usual  emblem  of  d^e^iruclion.  The  angel  who 
has  power  over  it,  is  here  commissioned  to  give  commandment  for  the 
exdsion  of  the  enemies  of  God. — Tqiyticov  from  tqirfii^  ripe  fruity  dried 
fruity  etc,  so  that  tgiyi^aop  means  to  gather  in  or  harveet  such  fruit — 
"HxfiaaaVf  lit  attained  their  height^  and  so  primarily  the  word  has  respect 
to  plants,  etc,  which  attain  their  full  growth  upwanls.  But  here  it  is  %- 
uratively  applied  to  grapet;  just  as  we  might  say  iof  ripe  dusters,  theg 
have  reached  their  acme,  i.  e.  their  highest  point  of  maturity. — The pltaxd  ' 
ak  ct€cq)vXeu  refers  to  the  collective  mass  of  them ;  although  the  singular 
might  be  employed  in  a  generic  sense 

(19)  And  the  angel  thrust  his  praning-knife' into  the  earth,  and  harvested  the 
v'meyard-firait  of  the  earth,  and  he  cast  it  into  the  grea(  wine-press  of  the  wr^tli  of 
God. 

£/^  fiTf' /iglr  genericaily  expresses  the  ot^ject  on  or  toward  which  the 
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aetkm  of  the  bqinavw  wa^directecU — Tw  itija^  is  here  associated  wiUi 
^  hjpiv  rfem.) ;  bat  X^og  is  both  maac  and  feminine.  The  most  easy 
solution  is  to  fill  oat  the  last  phrase  thos :  tov  fuyav  hgpov ;  which  was 
plainly  at  the  writer's  option,  and  probably  in  his  mind.— !!^/»reIoy  here 
of  course  designates  the  frtdU  of  the  vineyard^  for  they  only  are  cut  off 
or  gathered  and  cast  into  the  wine^ess. — Tov  dvfuw  to5  ^%ov  may  be 
traaslatedy  of  an  an^ry  God;  f<Mr  the  first  of  two  noons  thus  connected, 
not  onfreqoently  is  employed  as  an  adjective  to  qualify  the  other.  An* 
yer  has  reference  here  to  the  infliction  of  punishment,  q.  d.  cast  the 
grapes,  into  the  torcular  Dei  jnu^ierUis.  From  the  grapes  thus  cast  into 
the  press  the  juice  is  to  be  expressed,  which  is  the  symbol  of  blood  to 
be  shed ;  a  natural  symbol,  on  account  of  the  coUmr  of  the  juice,  as  well 
as  the  preuwnR  necessary  to  obtain  it 

(20)  An4  the  wine-press  was 'trodden  withoat  the  city,  and  there  came  forth 
||)iM  from  the  wine-press  up  to  fltie  bridles  of  the  horses,  at  the  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand and  two  hundred  fnrlon^. 

Grapes  in  the  press  were  usually  trodden  by  the  feet  of  men ;  see  Is. 
63:  2,  3.  Lam.  1:  15.  Of  course  the  press,  for  convenience'  sake,  was 
set  up  in  the  viiup;|rd  where  the  grapes  grew,  comp.  Is.  5:  2 ;  so  that 
l^flo^cy  noXimg  ^^ms  in  the  country  ov  field.  Here  then  the  great  bat* 
tie  is  supposed  to  be  fought,  in  order  to  win  the  city,  i.  e.  the  city  of  the 
beast — Aluoy  lHood,  so  that  the  natural  congruity  of  the  imagery  (juice, 
wine),  is  here  dropped,  and  the  thing  signified  by  the  juice  of  the  grape 
is  expressed,  viz.  blood.  Up  to  the  bridles  of  the  horses^  i.  e.  of  the 
horses  e«;iployed  in  attacking  those  whod^nd  the  city.  Jf^ro  here  de- 
signates the  distance  from  the  city ;  n  use  of  the  word  which  is  frequent 
— fWfo*  hundred  furlongs  =  150  miles,  Ewald  and  some  others  sup- 
pose to  have  reierence  to  the  whole  extent  of  Palestine.  But  what  has 
Palestine  to  do  with  tlie  present  batde  ?  The  measure  comes  as  near  the 
hreadth  ofJ^f^g  m  it  doe^  to  the  length  of  Palestine ;  and  why  may  we 
not  suppose  tlic  ibrmf.'r  to  be  meant  here,  so  that  all  will  in  this  way  be 
congruous?  The  If  (era!  meaning  no  experienced  interpreter  will  de- 
mand^ in  a  ease  like  thi^  ;  s0  that  to  a  great  distancey  orte^orwide  extenty 
is  all  that  can  be  well  supposed  to  be  meant  The  reason  for  choosing 
the  number  1200  ma^  probably  be  found  in  the  usually  computed  breadth 
of  Italy. 

Sentiment:  The  enemy  shall  be  overthrown  with  dreadfi^  slaughter. 
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THE  SEVEN  VIALS:  CHAP.  XV. 

[The  pled^  and  tokens  of  divine  retribution  being  thug  given,  the  execution 
of  it  is  speedily  to  begin.  The  writer,  when  he  saw  the  ar^fuTatf  that  follow*, 
must  be  rapposed  to  have  had  his  place,  in  Tiuon,  in  the  heavenly  world,  (eouip. 
4: 1),  although  he  does  not  expressly  mention  this.  Tet  that  whiofa  he  declam» 
himself  to  have  seen,  of  course  implies  all  this.  Seven  angels  are  commissioDed 
to  go  and  inflict  upon  the  beast  and  his  coadjutors  the  seven  last  plagues^  so-call- 
ed becaun  the  wrath  of  God  is  accomplished  by  them,  v.  1.  No  sooner  is  this  com- 
mand given,  than  the  glorious  host  of  martyrs  around  the  throne  of  God,  whose 
blood  had  been  shed  by  the  beast,  sing  the  song  of  anticipative  triamph,  and 
praise  the  justice  of  Gknl  as  about  to  be  displayed  in  the  overthrow  of  the  beast. 

The  temple  in  heaven  is  then  opened,  and  th/e  seven  angels,  charged  with  the 
execution  of  divine  justice,  go  forth  nrom  it  in  splendid  apparel.  One  of  the  four 
living  creatures  which  support  the  throne  of  God,  gives  each  of  them  a  vial4r 
cruse  filled  with  material  to  execute  the  wrath  of  GkMi.  The  temple  is  imme- 
diately filled  with  smoke,  arising  from  the  fire  which  bums  fiercely  around  the 
Almighty,  as  the  emblem  of  his  anger  (comp.  Ps.  18:  8),  and  also  of  his  power  to 
destroy.  By  reason  of  this,  no  one  is  able  to  enter  into  the  temple ;  and,  of  course, 
no  one  is  permitted  to  intercede  for  those  who  are  about  to  be  punished.  Punish- 
ment, therefore,  is  certain  and  inevitable.]  ' 

(1)  And  I  saw  another  sign  in  heaven,  great  and  marvellous,  seven  angels  hav- 
ing the  seven  last  plagues,  because  by  them  the  wrath  of  God  is  accomplished. 

Zijfuwf,  an  extraordinary  symb<dj  as  the  writer  himself  has  declared. 
— In  heaven^  i.  e.  the  scene  lay  in  the  apper  world. — Seven  ah^ehy  not 
the  seven  as  in  8:  2,  and  thefefore  not  the  presenoe-^ngels  of  God. — 
Having  $even  plagues  which  are  the  laety  for  so  the  Greek  seems  to  ran, 
inasmuch  as  nXtjjig  has  no  article.  The  reasoB  of  the  article  here  may 
be,  that  iaxatag  is  like  to  an  ordinal^  which  regularly  demands  the  ar- 
ticle ;  it  is  also  emphatic  Ewald,  who  denies  a  catastrophe  in  chap,  xi, 
says  that  last  here  means  merely  what  completes  the  series  already  be- 
gun in  chap.  vi.  viii.  iz.  But  if  we  give  to  the  word  last  such  a  mean- 
ing here,  another  difficulty  rises  up,  which'  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
foreseen.  In  the  general  march  of  the  drama,  the  overthrow  now  be- 
fore us  is  nof  the  last.  There  is  still  another  in.  the  case  of  Gog  and 
Magog,  chap.  xz.  Besides,  the  writer  here  gives  his  own  reason  for 
saying  %as  iaxatag ;  which  is,  that  the  wrath  of  God,  itiXia&ti,  lit.  has 
been  accomplished  by  them,  (Aor.  for  Fut,  in  order  to  denote  certai$Uy, 
Gramm.  §  136.  S.  d).  In  other  words,  although  the  beast  had  been 
often  smitten,  and  in  various  ways,  now  fcojonsummation  of  bis  punish- 
ment is  to  take  place.  As  to  itskio^^  see  the  reference  above,  and 
comp.  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  the  same  tense  and  manner,  in  Rev. 
10:7. 
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As  to  Ae  eoBumsnoii  of  ofiyvb  liere  lo  ezecste  the  work  of  pimisli* 
ment,  see  in  Exe.  I.  on  the  offiees  of  Angels ;  also  oomp.  8: 2,  where  the 
seven  pretence-an^^  are  commissioned  to  sound  the  woe-trumpets. 
The  Redeemer  himself  appears  at  length,  in  order  to  dose  the  terrifie 
oonfliet,  19:  11  seq.  But  he  here  begins,  and  afterwards  carries  on,  the 
eontest  bj  means  o£  ministering  tpirits  ;  comp.  Heb.  1:  14. 

Having  the  seven  Uutpliigues  must,  here  and  in  ▼.  6,  mean  '  having  a 
commission  to  inflict  them;'  for  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  the 
angels  are  to  p(fur  out,  are  given  to  them  at  a  subsequent  period,  see  in 
V.  7. 

(2)  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire->and  those  who  came  off 
conquerors  from  the  beasts  and  from  hrs  image,  and  from  the  number  of  his  name, 
standing  upon  the  sea  of  glass,  having  harps  of  Grod. 

A  sea  of  glass,  i.  e.  a  sea  tltat  was  clear,  pellucid,  splendid.  In  4:  6, 
^is  sea  is  said  to  be  like  chrystal ;  see  the  note  there  for  full  explanation. 
That  which  is  here  called  sea,  is  the  pavement  of  the  court  above,  (sea 
in  the  sense  of  aa  extended  level  surface),  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
throne  of  God  stands. — Mingled  withfire^  i.  e.  the  tesselated  pavement 
was  composed  iu'^art,  as  it  appeared  on  the  present  occasion,  of  stones 
having  a  red  ovjiery  oobur,  as  well  as  with  those  which  were  pellucid ; 
which  is  indicative  probablj  of  the  divine  indignation  that  was  about  to 
bum  against  the  persecutors  of  the  church ;  for  in  Ex.  24:  10.  Ezek.  1: 
22,  and  also  in  Rev.  4:  6,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  red  colour.  Fire 
is  spoken  of  as  intermingled^  on  the  present  occasion,  because  in  this  way 
it  presents  a  symbol  that  Heaven  is  angrj/  i.  e.  is  about  to  punish. 

Nmeirtajs  ix  tov  &^qiw  xoi . . .  avrov,  an  elliptical  expression,  no 
dcnht  Our  English  idiom  comes  very  near  to  the  sense :  Oome  off 
conquerors  from  tJt^  JmiM^  ett\,  and  this  idiom  is  very  common.  The 
Greek  nxiortei^.^im^  to  h-  htm  a  kind  of  eonstructio  praegnans,  for 
the  idea  of  aes^ofi^yfn  is  impUed.  and  fff>}^.  in  would  be  a  regular  con- 
Btmotion. — The  ^siprc's^sm^framth^  beast,  naturally  refers  to  the  tyrant 
in  person  ;  from  hh  image^  to  the  8<atiK  s  of  him  in  the  temples. — Stand- 
ing on  the  sea  ofghm.  I  i.\  stjitidned  iiround  the  throne  of  glory,  which 
•lood  in  the  midst  of  that  sea  or  smooth  and  level  pavement — Saving 
or  holding  harps  of  Gbcf,  i.  e.  such  harps  as  are  employed  in  praising 
.  God.    These  are  speedily  employed,  in  the  present  case. 

(3)  And  thej  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  Gk>d,  and  the  song  of  the 
Lamb,  saying  :  Great  and  maryellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty  ;  just 
snd  true  are  thy  ways,  O  Knf^#j| nations ! 

♦    ''Aidiwtn,  historic  Pres.  for  the  P/tieter. — The  song  of  Moses  most  nat- 
urally relates  to  the  triumphal  song  rec(Hrded  in  Ex.  xv,  sung  after 
thedeHvieranoeofthe  HebrewBfromtlie  Egyptians;  L  e.  the  martyrs 
TOL.  n«  39 
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IB  heaven  mmg  a  Mg  of  aalicipttiiTe  1siwi^»h|  hoUBsg  il  Cor  certain  Aat 
all  which  had  been  signified  by  sToabda  would  be  carried  into  ezecutioB. 
-— Jsuf  the  mmg  of  the  Lomib^  i.  e.  the  song  whkh  is  song  to  the  Lamb^ 
as  the  Captain  of  Salvation  who  is  certun  to  triumph.  £wald  chooses 
another  waj :  '  The  song  which  Moses  and  the  Lamb  had  just  sung  ia 
heaven,  in  view  of  triumph.'  But  where  is  the  Lamb  thus  astociated 
in  worship  with  any  created  being?  Such  an  interpretation  revolts 
against  the  spirit  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Grreat  and  marvellaui  are  thy  worh,  i.  e«  thou  hast  done,  and  wilt  do» 
things  that  require  omnipotence  in  order  to  perform  them,  and  so  they 
are  s^eat ;  marveUaus  of  course  they  nlust  be,  in  the  case  supposed. — 
Lord  God  Almighty  =-=  T\hM^  "^rtix  njnj,  so  frequent  in  the  O.  Testa- 
ment— Just  and  true  are  thy  ways^  i.  ev  thy  ways  or  dealings  with  the 
enemies  of  the  church  are  in  accordance  Mth  justice.  They  are  iruej 
i.  e.  they  are  in  accordance  with  thy  promises,  and  show  that  thou  hast 
spoken  nothing  but  truth^  as  it  respects  the  protection  of  the  church,  or 
the  destruction  of  its  enemies. — King  of  nations/  So  the  emended  text 
— ^better  than  the  text,  recept.,  which  reads  ayioMf ;  for  here  the  view 
before  the  writer's  mind  has  respect  to  nations  at  large. 

(4)  Who  thall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  nmine  ?  For  thou  alone 
art  holy.  Truly  aJl  nations  thall  come  and  worship  before  thee,  because  thy 
righteous  judgments  have  been  made  manifest. 


f  seems  here  rather  to  indicate  year  than  reverence,  because  it 
is  coupled  with  considerations  that  respect  punishment. — Glorify  thy 
name,  L  e.  give  glory  to  thee  on  account  o(  what  thou  hast  done. — For 
thou  alone  art  holy^  where  o<rio^  seems  «*  v3'in;^,  i.  e.  an  object  of  rev- 
erence.— "Otiy  surely  all  nations,  etc  That  "^d  in  Hebrew,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  clause  or  sentence,  sometimes  has  ^virtually  such  a  mean- 
ing, is  well  known.  It  is  a  consttuctio  praegnans  >»  ^5  mr^ .  This 
idiom,  if  admitted  here,  makes  the  connection  and  meacilig  of  on  sim- 
ple and  plain.  But  if  the  reader  chooses  another  way,*  he  may  oome  to 
the  same  sense  by  a  Xsyn  on  or  an  oVkt  otu  There  is  stiU  another 
way ;  i.  e.  on  may  be  regarded  here  as  standing  before  a  second  reason 
for  fearing  God.  The  &:^t  reason  is  that  he  is  ayiog ;  the  second,  thM 
he  is  the  object  of  worshipper  fear  for  all  nations,  i^kause  of  his  righteous 
judgments  that  have  been  manifested  Jixwcifiata  designates  the  exhi- 
bitions of  punitive  justice  here,  or  at  least,  the  decree  that  it  shall  be  ex- 
ecuted. 

(5)  And  ader  this  1  beheld,  and  the  trihple.of  the  tabernacle  of  testimony  in 
heaven  was  opened. 

The  triumphal  song  heing  finishedp  forthwith  the  action  of  the  piece 
proceeds.    The  temple,  not  the  whde  foisf  but  onlythat  part  whicli  be^ 
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kmgs  to  1^9  tcAemade  of40$timony^  ▼».  where  the  testimonj  of  God, 
i.  e.  his  covenaiit  and  his  comiAandments,  is  kept ;  of  coarse  the  Sane-' 
turn  Scmttorunu  Whj  opened  f  In  order  that  his  glory  may  be  seen, 
and  ^e  revelation  which  he  is  about  to  make  of  himself  may  strike  aU 
with  w<mder«— The  exi^ession  in  h^twen  shows,  that  the  temple  above  is 
here  meant 

(6)  And  there  went  forth  the  leven  an^ls,  who  had  the  seven  last  plsgnesi 
from  the  temple,  clothed  with  pure,  splendid  linen,  and  girt  about  the  breasts 
with  golden  girdles. 

Mark  here  the  intensity  of  the  description.  Angels  who  are  per^ 
mitted,  like  the  high  priests  of  old,  to  enter  the  most  Holy  Place,  are 
commissioned  to  the  work  now  to  be  done ;  for  it  is  from  the  rao^*  of 
ike  testimony  that  they  come.  Their  vestments  are  like  to  those  of  the 
priests;  oomp.  £z,  28:  27,* f 9.  Lev.  16:  4.  As  to  the yirof Ze«,  comp. 
£x.  28:  89,  40.  The  Aoc  after  both  the  participles  here  is  a  usual  con- 
struction ;  Gramm.  f  104  2.  a.  The  splendour  of  the  array  is  mani- 
fest. 

(7)  And  one  of  the  foar  living  creatares  gave  to  the  seven  angels  seven  goldea 
▼iak,  filled  with  the  wrath  of  God  who  liveth  forever  and  ever. 

The  living  creatures  support  the  throne  of  God  (4:  6),  and  are 
therefore  nearest  to  hinL  Not  only  ai^e  the  messengers  of  wrath  sent 
from  the  holy  of  holies,  but  the  vials  of  indignation  come  from  the 
throne  itself,  or  rather,  from  him  who  sits  upon  it — Golden  viaUy  like 
the  golden  vessels  in  the  temple  below. — Filled  with  the  wrath  of  God^ 
filled  with  something  which  is  emblematiis  of  his  wrath,  and  which  is  to 
be  poured  out  upon  the  beast  and  his  followers.  The  imagery  seems  to 
be  kindred  to  that  of  the  inflammatory  cup,  given  to  intoxicate  before 
destruction ;  see  on  Iti^.  14:  10.  In  the  sequel,  these  vials  appear  to 
be  employed  h^  as  symbols  and  as  means  of  punishment. — Cf  God 
who  liveth  fort»er  cmd  ever,  L  e.  of  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  God. 
The  attribute  here  ascribed  to  God  renders  the  ooburing  intense. 

(8)  And  the  temple  was  filled  with  smoke,  by  reason  of  the  glory  of  Qod  and 
by  reason  of  bis  power ;  and  no  one  eoald  enter  into  the  temple,  until  the  seven 
piagaes  of  the  seven  igigels  were  accomplished. 

Glorjf  of  God  here  means  the  exceeding  brightness  or  splendour  sup- 
posed to  be  about  him,  when  he  appears  in  the  midst  of  fire,  as  on 
Sinai  of  old.  So  he  is  represented  here ;  and  so  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews :  **  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire,"  Heb.  12:  29.  The  mean- 
"ing  is,  that  he  is  so  to  the  wked."  On  the  like  ground  is  he  here  {Hre- 
-sented  as  surrounded  by  fire  excessively  Inright.  From  this  issues  the 
sjnob  mentioned,  as  also  on  Sinai,  oomp.  Ps.  18:  8.  Two  purposes 
to  be  answered  by  tUs  imagery  -,  the  first  'm,  that  the  smoke  ex- 
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daded  all  interoeesoro  from  the  hovse  or  iem^e ;  oomp*  2  Cbnm.  6:  U» 
14.  In  other  wcNrds,  no  remusion  is  to  be  shown  in  the  exhibition  of 
Tindictive  justioe  upon  the  beast  The  second  is,  that  inasmudi  as  the 
veiling  of  himself  in  clouds  of  darkness  is  often  predicated  of  God, 
(see  £x.  19: 18  seq.  Fs.  la*  8,  seq.  Is.  6:  4yetc)  so  wemayra^ud  ^ 
mysterious  majesty  of  the  Godhead  as  symbolized  by  imagery  snoh  aa 
that  before  us.  The  plagues,  also,  must  be  all  cwnpUtedj  before  the 
Vindicator  of  his  church  will  relinqubh  the  attitude  thus  described ;  fw 
no  one  can  enter  the  temple  to  intercede  a^Qi  telecd-iaaif  L  e.  until  they 
are  completed. 

THE  SEVEN  YULS:  CHAP.  XVI 

[All  is  now  ready  to  begin  the  attack.  Y^ngeance  no  longer  sleeps.  The 
■even  angels  are  bidden  to  go  and  poor  oat  the  viab  of  wrath  upon  the  kingdom 
of  the  beast.  The  succession  of  plagues  inflicted  by  them  greatly  resemble  thoss 
under  the  trumpets,  in  chap.  yiii.  There,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  rivers  and  Ibuii- 
tains  of  waters,  and  then  tiie  heavens  above,  are  smitten.  Here,  men  on  tlie 
earth,  then  the  sea,  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  water,  and  the  heavens,  are  smit- 
ten. There  is  of  course  some  variation  in  the  manner  of  describing  all  this ;  but 
there  are  also  many  traits  of  mutual  resemblance. — The  three  woe-trampets 
(chap.  iz.  seq.)  are  indicative  of  great  torments  to  men  by  the  locusts ;  of  im- 
mense slaughter  by  horsemen ;  and  finally  of  thunder,  lightning,  tempest,  and 
earthquake,  which  destroy  the  metropolis.  Here  the  fiflh  vial  affects  the  throne 
of  the  beast,  i.  e.  his  capital ;  the  aixth  brings  in  an  overwhelming  foreign  enemy ; 
the  seventh  is  poured  upon  the  air,  the  residence  of  the  dragon;  and  then  thun- 
der, etc.,  as  before,  conclude  the  first  onset  upon  the  capital  of  the  beast.  The 
nmilarity  of  plan  in  the  two  cases  it  is  impossible  to  overlook ;  and  yet  the  diver- 
sity in  the  execution  is  very  considerable,  so  much  so  that  the  author  cannot  be 
justly  accused  of  copying  from  himself. 

The  similarity  in  question  makes  much  against  Uiq  supposition  of  Ewald,  that 
tiiere  is  no  catastrophe  related  in  chap  zi.  If  the  ^Mhole  were  one  piece,  and 
everything  related  to  one  and  the  same  enemy  of  tl^e  cburc|»,  Is  it  probable  that 
John  would  have  indulged  in  so  much  ^siraflarity  here  ?  At  least,  to  ray  own 
mind  this  seems  to  be  highlj  improbable.  But  when  di^reni  enemies  are  invol- 
ved in  like  destruction,  and  for  the  same  cause,  i.  e.  persecution,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  writer  has  drawn  their  respective  pictures  with  some  traits 
that  are  common  to  both. 

Some  of  the  dissimilitudes,  however,  between  the  two  pictures  seem  to  demand 
more  particular  notice  and  consideration  than  has  usually  been  given  to  them. 
In  the  first  catastrophe  there  are  two  series  of  sevens,  viz.  the  seven  seals,  and  the 
seven  trumpets ;  the  last  growing  out  of  the  protracted  execution  of  the  judgments 
symbolized  by  the  seventh  seal.  In  the  second  catastrophe,  there  is  only  one  se- 
Ties  of  seven,  viz.  that  of  seven  vials,  ia  tiM  first  catastroplie,  unidst  aH  the  pre- 
parations for  destruetion,  and  amidst  thd  judgments  inflicted,  there  is  no  aotual 
destruction  of  human  life  until  we  come  to  the  third  trumpet,  which  renders  bit- 
ter and  poisonous  the  rivers  and  fountains,  in  consequence  of  which  many  die, 
8: 11.  The  fourth  and  fiflh  trumpets  again  are  symbols  of  annoyances  only  ;  the 
vizth  leeommenees  tha  work  of  deatraetion,  by  h<m»inen  (d:  IS),  and -by  taa^- 
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qttike  (U:  15).  The  seventh  and  kai  iftftpeyf  (Aam  wAo  Am*  2ititf  WMte  ^  Urndg 
11: 18.  In  the  lecojid  oataatrophe,  all  is  ft  aooceeiioii  of  annoyancea.  But  under 
the  sixth  vial,  the  beast  and  all  bis  coadjutors  are  gathered  into  an  immense  aimy, 
and  brought  to  Armageddon,  thait  in  due  time  they  may  be  attacked  and  slaugh- 
tered there,  16: 13—16)  eomp.  19: 19-*21.  The  seventh  vial  occasions  thunder, 
lightning,  tempest,  hail,  and  earUM|oake,  by  which  great  Babylon  and  all  her 
tributary  cities  are  reduced  to  a  ruinous  state,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  antag- 
onist-power is  anticipated  with  certainty,  it  is  the  Mcme  of  victory,  but  not  the 
e^n^fUting  of  subjugation  and  destruction.  This  last  work  goes  gradually  on, 
until  it  is  finished  at  last  by  the  *^  King  ol  kings  and  L(»d  of  lords''  himself,  at 
the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  19:  11 — 21. 

Thus  has  the  author  of  the  book  answered  the  demand  of  aesthetics  for  varte^ 
in  his  composition.  But  he  has  accomplished,  at  the  same  time,  a  much  more 
important  work.  He  has  given  a  sketch  which  corresponds,  with  a  good  degree 
of  exactness,  to  the  state  of  facts.  The  persecuting  power  of  the  unbelieving^ 
Jews  ceased  in  the  main  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Hence  the  tempest 
and  earthquake  which  lay  that  place  in  ruins,  are  the  finale  of  the  first  catastrophe. 
But  not  so  with  the  second.  The  death  of  JNero  was  indeed  the  destruction  of  the 
beast,  for  the  time  being,  and  it  made  a  temporary  end  ol  persecution.  But  the 
heast  still  came  up  again  from  the  pit ;  the  contest  was  renewed,  and,  with  many 
remissions,  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Constanttne.  Rome,  as  heathen,  then 
finally  ceased  to  persecute.    The  beast  was  finally  slain. 

In  accordance  with  these  historical  facts,  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  how  faith- 
fully dr«wn  the  picture  before  us  is.  The  seventh  vial  paralyses  the  power  of 
the  beast,  i.  e.  persecution  is  arrested  when  Nero  dies.  But  great  Babylon  is  not 
yet  extiiuty  although  in  a  ruinous  state.^^  The  empire  is  wide,  and  the  shaking  of 
the  capital  and  the  chief  cities  does  not  destroy  the  whole.  Hence  the  subA^quent 
pfoelamation  in  ohap.  xviii.  ofjinal  extinction,  and  the  picture  of  the  mourners, 
when  this  shall  take  place.  It  is  only  in  the  course  of  time  (which  is  not  limited), 
when  the  Kedeemer  himself  shall  come  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  that 
the ^noZ  extinction  of  the  power  of  the  beast  takes  place.  And  all  this,  we  should 
not  fail  to  note,  is  in  accordance  with  the  fate  of  ancient  Babylon.  Her  ruin  was 
foretold  in  Is.  xiii.  xiv.  It  is  there  predicted,  that  *'  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and 
that  her  days  shall  not  baj^longed,"  13: 22.  Tet  it  was  at  least  seven  cMtfuricf, 
before  this  was  ^ ly  and  entirely  accomplished.  But  the  main  work,  the  capture 
ciihe  city,  was^^edily  done.  Her  fall  commenced  with  this  capture,  and  she 
continued  to  fall  until  at  last  she'  reached  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  destruction. 
So  with  spiritual  Babylon.  The  'pledsp,  the  symbol,  or  rather  the  commence- 
ment itself,  of  the  final  fall  of  the  be^  began  with  the  death  of  Nero,  and  the 
consequent  cessation  of  persecution.  Christianity,  then  in  but  an  infant  state, 
soon  attained  too  much  manhood  and  strength  to  be  vanquished.  Oflen  was  it 
attacked  and  greatly  aiinoyed  ;  but  «<  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
eburoh.'*    The  gates  of  hell  could  not  pie  vail  against  it. 

Whoever  now,  instead  of  looking  abroad  and  suffering  his  imagination  to  wan- 
der to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  correspondencies,  will  simply  examine  the  interior 
of  tliis  book,  the  concinnity  of  its  plan,  its  obvious'and  evident  adaptedneni  to  the 
state  of  things  then  existingjJjU  resemblances  to  the  ancient  prophecies,  and 
above  all  the  object  of  the  wM^;';  whoever,  1  say,  will  take  the  latter  course,  will 
find  more  regularity  and  continuity  of  design  and  structure  in  the  Apocalypse, 
than  in  any  other  book  of  the  Bible.  How  eaa  it  be,  that  the  object  of  the  writer 
■hoold  lie  so  conspioaously  on  the  very  ftoe  of  his  book  throughout,  and  yet  this 
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object  have  been  to  often  overlooked  or  miftaken  f  His  design  is  to  admintsler 
consolation  to  ttie  persecuted  ehnrch.  But  how  could  this  be  accomplished  by 
merelj  presenting  a  syllabos  of  ciril  history,  or  a  Tiew  of  the  heresies  in  the 
church  that  would  spring  up  in  fhtnreagesf  Was  this  matter  of  eoiuslafion? 
And  what  mortU  purposes  conld  a  syllabos  of  the  civil  and  heretieaJ  history  of  fu- 
ture periods  subserve  ?  But  when  we  view  the  author  as  opening  before  the  op- 
pressed disciples  of  his  master,  the  certain  prospects  of  deliverance  for  the  ehoTch, 
yea  of  ultimate  and  universal  triumph  throughout  the  world ;  and  what  is  still  more, 
when  we  view  him  as  withdrawing  the  veil  which  separates  eternity  from  our 
view,  and  disclosing  to  our  astonished  and  daxtled  vision  the  glories  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  the  final  abode  of  the  fkithful,  and  the  preeminence  of  martyrs  there ; 
•—the  congruity,  the  beauty,  the  adaptedness  to  then  existing  circttmstaftoes,  the 
overpowering  penuasiveness  and  moral  excitement  of  such  a  picture,  are  enough 
to  force  us  to  consider  it  as  coming  from  a  bawl  that  was  guided  by  more  than 
human  skill,  and  which  has  executed  what  has  never  been  surpassed  or  even  ri« 
vailed.] 

(1)  And  I  heard  a  loud  voice  ft-om  the  temple,  saying  to  the  seven  angels: 
Go,  and  pour  out  the  seven  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  earth. 

JVom  the  tempUj  L  e.  from  God,  or  the  Messiah,  who  dweUs  in  the 
temple  above.  This  is  not  the  onlj  passage  where  the  ivoiut  d(p<ir^a9 
is  omitted ;  comp.  6:  6.  9: 13.  16:  17.  18:  4  19:  5.  No  doubt  the  sab- 
limity  of  the  description  is  aogmented  in  this  way. — ^Exxiatt^  Imp.  Aor. 
for  the  verb  x^  makes  an  irreg.  Fut  x<V  and  Aor.  I.  l/eo,  Kuh.  §  137. 

(2)  And  the  first  went,  and  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  a 
grievous  and  annoying  ulcer  upon  men  who  had  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  who 
worshipped  his  image. 

For  the  nature  of  the  uker  here  mentioned,  comp.  Dent  28:  27,  35. 
The  whole  of  this  first  plague  corresponds  with  that  described  in  Ex. 
9:  8—11,  as  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians.  Thus  the  punishment  com- 
mences with  loathsome  disease. 

(3)  And  the  second  [angel]  poored  out  his  vial  into  the  sea,  atid  it  became  like 
the  blood  of  a  dead  man,  and  every  living  creature  in  the  sea  died. 

Here  is  the  same  image  for  substfnce,  as  is  presented  in  Rer.  8:  8 
and  Ex.  7:  20 — ^25.  But  the  means  by  w^ich  the  change  to  blood  is 
wrought,  are  quite  diverse  from  those  in  8:  8.  Yet  the  effect  is  the 
same ;  and  so  in  Ex.  7:  21. — j^lfia  tig  pbxqov,  either  very  bloody,  like  a 
mangled  corpse,  or  else,  cdioured  as  it  were  with  the  dariL  and  almost 
black  bkx>d  of  a  dead  man. — ^evx^  C^f^  "*  ^^  vSios,  G^.  1:  20,  30, 
Uving  creature^  for  every  $aul  of  life  must  of  course  mean  everything 
which  possessed  life. — The  annoyance  which  this  would  occasion  to  men 
is  obvious.  A  literal  fulfilment  is  not  to  be  sought  after.  Sentiment  of 
verses  2  and  3 :  <  The  enemies  of  the  church  shall  be  annoyed  on  the 
land  and  on  the  sea,  L  e.  everywhere.' 
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(4)  And  the  third  [angel]  poared  oot  his  vial  upon  the  riven  and  fonntaina  of 
water,  and  they  became  blood. 

In  8:  lOy  11,  a  star  or  comet  is  said  to  fall  upon  the  third  part  of  the 
rivers  and  fountains,  and  they  become  bitter  and  poisonous.  Here  the 
imagery  is  varied.  All  the  waters  that  are  drinkable  become  Nood; 
which,  as  the  sequel  shows,  is  designed  to  be  the  punishment  of  perse* 
cutors  who  must  drink  it,  and  the  symbol  of  their  guilt  and  doom« — 
'EydverOf  L  e.  ra  vdata  iyereto* 

(5,6)  And  I  beard  the  angel  of  the  waters  saying:  Righteous  art  thou,  who 
art  and  wast ;  holy  [art  thou]  because  thou  hast  thus  judged !  For  the  blood  of 
saints  and  prophets  have  they  shecL  and  blood  hast  thou  given  them  to  drink. 
They  deserve  it! 

So  I  ctivide  the  clauses  in  ^e  first  part  of  the  verse,  for  so  the  sense 
appears  to  demand.  To  join  them  thus :  Tk(m  art  and  watt  My,  seems 
incoogruous,  and  fails  in  the  proper  apportionment  of  the  dauses.— -7!&s 
anffd  of  the  waiert  is  plainly  the  angel  who  presides  over  the  element 
of  water ;  see  Ezc.  1. 1.  5. — JixoioHtjutty  viz.  in  the  way  of  retribution. 
—0  flSr  xai  o  ^  «»  tvjhf^ ,  the  self-existent  God. — 'Oaiog  here  as  hating^ 
mn^  adverse  to  ail  ]mpurity.---^£K^£i'a^,  lit  hatt  eondemnedy  but  here  in 
the  secondary  sense  punished  or  exectUed  judgment, — nQo<ptjt<oif  means 
here  the  distinguished  inspired  teachers  of  Christianity ;  comp.  1  Cor. 
14:  3  seq.  It  should  be  noted  also,  that  the  angel  who  presides  over  the 
rivers  and  fountains  of  water,  and  keeps  them  pure  and  whdesome,  does 
not  complain,  in  this  case,  that  they  have  been  disturbed,  but  fuUy  re- 
eogniaes  the  justice  of  God  in  thus  rewarding  those  who  have  k>ved  to 
shed  blood. 

(7)  And  I  heard  the  altA|  saying :  Yea,  Lord  God  Almighty,  faithful  and  just 
are, thy  judgments  I         , » ••  , 

Jngd  ofthenbar  must  of  course  be  implied  here  by  the  word  dvcun- 
cttiQioVy  or  Aim  of  the  altetr,  whldt  would  amount  to  the  same  thing. 
See  Ezc  L  ut  supra. — 'u4Xri&0ed,  tfue,  L  e.  in  accordance  with  threat^ 
enings  to  the  wicked  and  promises  to  the  righteous,  therefore  faithful^ 
exkilntinff  good  faith. — The  angel  of  the  altar  is  here  introduced  as  con- 
firming  Uie  dedaratiens  of  the  angel  of  the  waters ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
altar  stands  in  the  temple  above,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  God- 
head, so  confirmation  from  such  a  source  shows  at  once  that  all  is  ap- 
proved by  the'  Court  of  Heaven.     Comp.  a  like  confirmation  in  5: 14. 

(8)  And  the  fourth  [angel]  pbured  out  his  vial  upon  the  son,  and  it  was  given 
to  him  to  scorch  men  with  vehement  heat. 

The  seven  angels  are  regarded  as  retaining  their  station  in  the  tipper 
tegioxL    Of  course  the  sun  can  easily  be  reached  from  this  station.  The 
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gan,  thus  smitten,  sends  out  the  fiercest  and  most  soordbing  tbjs,  iMA 
the  author  names  TivQ^fire,  inasmuch  as  the  word  xav/ut  would  not  suf- 
fice for  the  intensity  demanded.  The  Sirocco,  the  stroke  of  the  sun,  the 
mirag€y  all  serve  to  aid  us  in  conceiving  of  the  nature  of  the  plague  thus 
inflicted.  In  chap.  8;  7,  a  rain  of  hail  and  fire  and  blood  bums  up  a 
third  part  of  all  the  productions  of  the  dearth ;  while  in  8:  12  the  fourth 
angel  sounds  his  trumpeti  and  one  third  part  of  the  heavenly  luminarief 
are  darkened.  Here  then  is  quite  a  variation  of  the  imagery. — ^But 
what  is  the  efiect  of  this  grievous  judgment  ? 

(9)  And  men  were  sorely  scorched,  and  they  blasphemed  the  name  of  the  God 
who  hath  power  over  these  plagues,  and  repented  not  so  as  to  give  glory  to  him. 

'Excaffiaria^ilCttif . . .  xavfia  fiBytt,  belongs  to  a  class  of  expressioDs, 
where  the  act  voice  govems  two  Accusatives,  Gnunm.  {  104  1.  a ; 
and  the  passive  retains  the  latter,  lb.  §  105,  see  Kijhner,  §  558,  a,  cl-^ 
/lovrai  otvttp  do^ar^  so  as  to  gwe  »-  mats  davpai  ete. ;  for  the  Inf.  modis 
may  express  either  design  or  sequence.  However  great  dieir  griefr  or 
snfierings  were,  they  did  not  bring  them  to  such  an  attitude  of  mind  as 
made  them  submissive,  nor  inspire  them  with  filial  awe ;  oomp.  9:  20, 
21,  and  apparently  the  converse  of  this  in  11:  18.  But  see  the  ComnL 
there. 

(10,  It)  And  the  fiflh  [angel]  ponred  out  his  vial  upon  the  throne  of  the  beast, 
and  bis  kingdom  was  darkened,  and  men  gnawed  their  tongues  by  leason  of  pain ; 
and  they  blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven  because  of  their  pains  and  their  oloen, 
and  repented  not  of  their  works. 

The  Arone  of  the  beast  does  not  here  mean  merely  the  emperor^s  chair 
of  state,  but  the  metropolis,  i.  e.  the  place  where  the  throne  was,  the  ceiiK 
tral  point  of  the  empnre.  Darkness  overepreads  this,  which  is  the  em* 
blem  of  doom  and  terror.  From  the  metropolis  this  spreads  out  over  aU 
parts  of  the  empire.  Men  are  so  grieved  and  tormented  by  it,  (oomp.  the 
darkness  of  Egypt  which  could  be  felt,  Ex.  10:  21—28),  that  they 
gnawed  their  tongues  through  pain,  i.  e.  vexation ;  a  most  significant 
expression  of  the  writhings  of  anguish. — As  before*  (v.  9),  they  blaspheme 
God  ex,  on  account  of, .  iy  reason  of,  their  anguish,  etc  With  the  dis- 
tress occasioned  by  the  darkness,  is  here  also  associated  the  ulcerations 
under  which  they  still  laboured ;  see  v.  2  above. — Kal  ov  fotator^aap 
ix  t.  Iq,  avtSp,  an  elliptical  expression,  or  at  any  rate  Aconstructiopraeg- 
nans  ;  They  repented  not  [and  turned  not] /rom  their  works  ;  see  on  9: 
20,  where  the  same  formula  occurs. 

(12)  And  the  sixth  angel  poured  out  fais  vial  upon  the  great  river  fiaphratps, 
and  the  water  thereof  was  dried  up,  so  that  the  way  for  kings  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  might  be  prepared. 

The  drcumstanoe  of  drying  up  the  Euphrates^  so  as  to  give  Uie  kii^ 
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of  the  EaM  An  eaisy  passage  throngli  it,  has  its  basis,  no  doubt,  hi  the 
dividing  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  the  children  of  Israel  might 
pass  through.  See  expressions  of  the  same  tenor  in  Is.  11:  15,  where 
the  Nile  is  spoken  of  as  divided^  in  order  to  become  passable  for  the  re- 
turning Jews.  But  why  the  ktn^  of  the  Bait  f  Plainly  because  Par- 
thia  and  her  allies  were  then  the  only  powers  that  could  pretend  to  rival 
ihe  Romans  in  the  strife  of  war.  The  Parthians  often  drove  back,  and 
at  last  confined,  the  Romans  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  re- 
taining the  dominion  of  Middle  Asia  for  themselves.  The  Apocalyptist, 
therefore,  here  threatens  war  upon  the'Roman  empire,  by  the  only  pow- 
er which  then  could  make  it  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Even  to  the 
western  parts  of  Asia  had  the  Parthians  sometimes  urged  their  invasion 
and  conquests.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  suppose  a  literal  prediction  and 
fulfilment  here.  Enough  that  the  symbol  employed  is  exceedingly  sig- 
nificant. The  Roman  empire  must  be  attacked,  divided,  weakened,  by 
enemies ;  and  this  is  most  significantly  expressed  here,  by  adverting  to 
the  only  enemies  which,  when  this  book  was  written,  were  able  to  make 
any  impression  upon  that  empire. 

Ewald  and  others  suppose,  that  John  had  in  view  here  the  hariolation 
which  predicted,  that  Nero  should  fiee  to  the  East,  and  there  rouse  up 
and  unite  many  kingdoms,  and  then  come  and  invade  Italy  and  bum 
Rome.  Possibly  this  may  be  so ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  all 
this.  Enough  that  John  employs  imagery,  or  a  symbol,  which  was  very 
significant ;  and  that  he  does  this  for  the  reasons  already  given.  Theile 
can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  such  an  expectation  about  Nero  was  dif- 
fused extensively  in  the  East ;  as  the  passages  from  the  SibylUne  Ora- 
cles (see  in  first  part  of  Exc.  m.)  and  other  writings  abundantly  show. 
But  John  is  here  predicting  a  reality,  something  which  will  take  place, 
not  merely,  as  in  some  otLer  cases,  saying  something  concerning  Nero 
whidi  might  serve  to  make  him  known  to  his  readers.  He  does  not  in* 
deed  describe  sadi  a  reality,  as  hid  words  would  designate  if /<t0ra%  un- 
derstood, but  one  in  the  sense  above  stated. 

Filled  with  apprehension  at  the  approach  of  this  formidable  enemy, 
the  beast  summons  all  his  energies  to  prepare  for  combat  His  coadju- 
tors, also,  are  roused  up  by  him  to  make  earnest  efforts  in  order  to 
aoeomplish  the  same  end.    So  the  sequel : 

(13, 14)  And  I  saw,  from  the  moath  of  the  dragon  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
beast  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet,  three  unclean  spirits,  like  frogs, 
(for  they  are  spirits  of  demons  working  miracles),  which  go  forth  to  the  kings  of 
the  whole  world,  to  gather  them  together  to  the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God 
Almighty. 

Here  m  new  symbol  is  introdaotd,  by  the  ezigwcy  of  the  occasion. 
The  beast,  SateOi  and  the  fidsa  prophet^  bceadie  forth  evil  demons  inm 
VOL.  n.  40 
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tbeir  moulbs,  who  go  oat  and  eot^  into  the  kicgs  that  were  salyeet  t» 

the  Roman  power,  possess  them,  and  influence  them  to  unite  with  the 
beast  in  one  great  effort  to  meet  and  crush  the  coming  enemy.  These 
Spirits  are  compared  to  froff$,  because  this  animal  was  detested  as 
unclean  and  annoying.  Perhaps  the  noise  and  bluster  which  they 
make  were  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  as  an  object  of  comparison  with 
the  boasting  and  noisy  pretmices  of  the  heathen  hierophants. 

For  they  are  the  spirite  of  demons  working  miracles^  i.  e«  the  unclean 
spirits  sent  forth  are  in  reality  of  demoniacal  disposition,  being  such  as 
work  false  or  pretended  miracle^  m  order  to  deceive  men.  Of  course 
they  are  substantially  of  the  same  character  as  the  second  beast,  whose 
chief  efforts  seem  to  be  made  in  the  way  of  false  miracles ;  see  13:  13 
— 15.  And  the  work  assigned  to  these  demoniacal  agents  is  altogether 
congruous.  In  what  way  could  men  in  general  be  so  effectually  mis- 
led, and  held  fast  to  their  heathen  superstitions,  as  by  showing  them 
that  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped  could  bestow  miraculous  powers  ? 
By  so  doing,  they  seemed  to  give  convincing  evidence  of  their  reality 
and  their  supremacy.  When  the  Christian  appealed  to  the  miracles 
wrought  in  his  church,  the  heathen  would  say :  <  We  stand  upon  ground 
equally  tenable.  Our  gods  everywhere  display  their  efficiency.'  Con- 
sequently there  was  no  one  thing  which  demoniacal  influence  could 
accomplish,  that  was  more  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Christianity,  or 
more  delusive  to  the  heathen,  than  the  so-called  miracleg  of  the  heathen 
priests  and  prophets.  Nothing,  moreover,  would  serve  more  effectually 
to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  persecution  and  bitterness  against  Christianity, 
than  the  apparent  miracles  of  the  heathen  hierophants;  and  conse- 
quently we  might  expect,  that  the  influence  of  demons,  who  were  of 
such  a  character  as  the  text  describes,  would  be  directed  to  unite  all 
the  heathen  with  the  beast,  in  his  attempts-^ to  destroy  the  Christian 
church.* 

*  In  Eiaenmenger,  Jud.  £ntd.  II.  p.  406,  is  a  passage  respecting  an  evil  spirit, 
(from  the  book  Maase^  c.  43),  whieh  speaks  of  his  appearing  to  RablM  CfaanAiaa 
in  the  shape  of  a  frog  ;  and  in  Artemidoras,  Oneirocrit.  II.  IB^  frogs  are  repre- 
sented as  the  symbols  of  evil  spirits.  John  is  not  singular,  then,  in  the  choice  of 
a  symbol  here.  The  idea  of  demoniacal  possession  was  very  familiar  to  the  Jews; 
as  is  apparent  everywhere  from  the  Gospels.  So  the  a  ixnoQetiTtu  denotes,  first, 
the  proceeding  forth  from  the  mouths  of  the  dragon,  beast,  and  false  prophet ;  then, 
secondly,  the  entrance  into  or  upon  {ini)  the  confederate  kings,  etc.  By  false 
miracles,  and  by  their  influence  on  these  kings,  they  persuade  them  to  unite  with 
the  beast  in  his  war  upon  the  church ;  comp.  17:  12 — 15, 17.  Ewald,  on  the 
contrary,  represents  the  kings  and  the  beast  as  ttiiited  here  to  aUaek  Rome  ;  com- 
paring chap.  17:  16,  and  at  the  same  time  referring  to  the  hartolation,  that  Nero, 
after  his  banishment,  would  return  from  the  East,  associated  with  many  kings, 
and  woaM  overthrow  and  burn  the  city  of  Rome.  Bat  the  tenor  of  the  context 
here,  also  t.  J 6,  and  ohap.  19: 19^  aesm  to  speak  plainly  against  such  an  ister- 
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7*hs  day  tfM/ovak,  rnm  tfi-^,  is  everywhere  in  the  O.  Testament  a 
naine  fbr  a  day  ofevii,  and  znostlj  one  of  sore  punishment  See  the 
f/rertf  day  of  the  Lord  in  Zeph.  1: 14—18,  and  comp.  Ezek.  13:  5.  Joel 
1:  15.  2t  11.  Is.  18:  6  et  al.  The  Apocalyptist  has  added  to  ^bov  the 
attribntive  mtPTOxQaTOQog,  in  order  to  increase  the  intensity  of  his  rep- 
resentation, and  to  show  the  absolute  certainty  of  victory  over  the  ene- 
mies of  the  chnrch. 

When  the  author  joins  ixelrtig  with  ^fiiQos,  he  means  of  course  to 
render  the  Uttter  word  emphatic  and  distinctive.  So  the  same  phrase- 
ology is  employed  in  Matt  7:  22.  26:  29.  Acts.  2:  18.  2  Thes.  1:  10, 
^wbere  it  refers  to  the  day  of  Christ*s  coming.  So  here,  reference  must 
be  made  to  a  day,  L  e.  a  time,  well  understood  by  Christians,  when 
Christ  would  appear  in  vindicadon  of  his  disdples,  and  to  the  terror 
and  confusion  of  his  enemies. 

It  should  abo  be  noticed  here,  that  oixovfjiei^g  oXfjg  «>  the  Roman 
empire,  (comp.  Acts  17:  6.  24:  5.  Jos.  Antiq.  XIL  3.  1,    Herodian,  V. 

2.  5),  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the  dm  dpaToXmr  in  v.  12 ;  which 
makes  still  more  decidedly  against  the  exegesis  of  Ewald.  The  mean- 
ing is  not,  that  the  demoniacal  spirits  collect  the  army  for  the  purpose 
of  its  being  pnnished,  but  for  the  purposes  of  giving  battle  to  opposed 
or  hostile  forces,  viz.  those  from  the  East  The  battle  however  must, 
under  the  control  of  an  irresistible  Providence,  be  one  in  which  the 
power  of  Almighty  God  will  be  displayed  in  punishing  his  enemies ; 
although  this  is  very  different  from  what  these  enemies  intend  or  ex- 
pect 

(15)  Behold  I  come  as  a  thief.  Qleased  is  he  who  wateheth,  and  keepeth  his 
garments,  that  he  may  not  waUi  naked,  and  men  see  his  shame. 

An  interjectional  clause,  which  should  be  read  as  parenthetic,  for  it 
does  not  divert  the  general  current  of  the  discourse.  The  practical 
bearing  of  the  writer's  mind  here  develops  itsedl  Having  announced 
the  certain  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  destroy  this  great  army  of  the 
beasts,  he  distinctly  warns  ChriMians  here,  that  he  will  come  <6g  xJJn- 
tfjg,  i.  e.  silent,  sudden,  unexpected ;  see,  on  this  expression,  under  3: 

3.  He  means  to  say :  Let  Christians  be  on  the  watch,  and  live  con- 
tinually in  a  state  of  readiness  to  receive  their  Lord  and  Master,  at  his 
coming,  in  a  proper  manner.  He  wills  that  no  one,  because  be  has 
promised  deliverance,  should  remit  for  a  moment  his  entire  vigilance. 

preiation.  The  alarm  of  the .  btast  on  seeing  the  hostile  demonstrations  from 
hejond  the  SUiphrates,  acconnts  for  his  efforts  to  ooncentrtte  all  his  forces.  Be- 
sides ;  (As  battU  of  the  gruU  day  of  God  Almighty^  can  mean  only  a  battle  in  which 
the  punishment  of  the  dragon,  beast,  and  &Ise  prophet^and  of  all  their  coadjutors, 
will  be  inflicted. 
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He  who  is  fmhj  of  such  r^mimtm^  will  be  Wke  to  tke  mm*  who,  no( 
cxpecdng  tbe  thie^  lajs  his  ^Minento  aside  wd  g^ves  himself  to  sleep, 
la  the  mean  time  the  thief  comes,  aad  takes  them  away,  and  then  he  is 
ohliged  to  go  forth  naked,  and  thus  to  be  exposed  in  that  stato  to  Che 
gaze  of  men*  So  will  it  be  with  the  imfaithf ul  and  heedless  disciple. 
When  his  Lord  shall  come,  and  sumraoa  him  to  service  in  tbe  greai^ 
contest,  he  will  have  no  armour  for  the  day  of  battle,  nor  any  costume 
which  will  fit  him  to  stand  in  the  vanks  of  tried  and  failhful  aad  vigilant 
loldiera. 

(lt»)  And  they  gathered  them  together  at  the  place,  whick  is  called  in  Hehiewi 
Armageddon. 

The  verb  evv^yayw^  in  the  sing,  number,  oorrespoods  to  hiMOQevna^ 
in  V.  14,  and  both  agree  (as  usual)  with  the  neut.  plur.  stpsifuxta. 
T!hia  is  evidently  the  right  construction  here ;  for  it  is  first  said  of  the 
evil  spirits,  that  thsjf  tceni  forth  to  gather  together,  etc,  and  then,  that  ikeg 
did  gather  together^  etc  — Aitoig  means  of  course  Uie  (tributary)  king%  of 
the  tohoU  empire,  v.  14. — The  place,  Jamagoddony  is  ominous  of  the 
result  of  the  battle.  The  meaning  is,  the  mount  of  Ibgiddoy  'wo  nn. 
Megiddo  was  a  village  in  the  hilly  country  near  to  mount  Tabor.  There 
Deborah  and  Barak  destroyed  Sisera  and  his  host,  Judg.  5:  19 ;  there 
king  Josiah  was  slain  by  the  invader  from  Egypt,  2  K.  28:  29,  dO. 
2  Chron.  35:  22,  But  what  the  author  particulariy  had  hb  eye  i^on, 
was  probably  the  passage  in  Zech.  12:  11,  which  speaks  of  a  future  and 
a  great  mourning  over  the  slain  in  the  valley  of  M^pd^  Into  a  val« 
ley  ominous  of  overthrow  and  slaughter,  then,  the  unclean  spirits,  nn* 
der  the  special  guidance  of  a  supmntending  Providence  (oon^  17: 17), 
conduct  the  assembled  forces  of  the  beast  and  his  allies;  and  there  ia 
due  time  they  come  to  afinal  end  (see  19: 19  seq.),  by  the  iaterposUioQ 
of  an  almighty  Conqueror. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  metropdis,  and  all  the  great  cities  of  the  con- 
federate kings,  receive,  at  the  pouring  out  of  the  seventh  vial,  a  deadly 
blow«  And  thus  is  the  way  prepared  for  the  destruction  of  the  beast» 
L  e.  for  the  final  conquest  of  all  the  pagan  powers. 

(17)  And  Ui«  Beventh  [angel]  poured  oat  hia  vial  upon  the  air,  and  tliero  went 
forth  a  loud  roice  firom  the  temple  [of  heaven],  from  the  throne,  tajing :  It  is  done. 

Upon  the  air.  The  first  view  which  one  takes  of  this  esqwessiooy 
would  rather  incline  him  to  suf^poee  that  the  dominions  of  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air  is  here  invaded ;  see  Ezc.  L  IL  «.  But  the  sequel 
does  not  appear  definitely  to  recognuBo  this.  It  seaoas  more  profaaUey 
that  we  are  to  regard  the  air  in  this  case  as  the  element,  by  which 
is  to  be  engendered  the  dreadful  storm  that  follows,  which  is  to  over- 
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tbiow  the  ptfiacipai  ctdai of  Ihe  beaslaiidliis  eoiifedei«tef*  Tliea|>pvo*- 
I»mteDe88  of  thi8»  wbAn  viewed  ia  such  a  lig^  cannot  weU  be  deaied.-^ 
From  tke  temple  would  leave  undecided  whether  the  voice  was  that  of  God, 
or  of  an  angel  in  his  presence ;  but  ano  rod  '0'^oyov  decides  this  point,  and 
Is  a  dause  in  apposition  designedly  for  the  purpose  of  explanation.  It 
decides  that  Ood  himself  is  the  speaker. — riyo^E^  a  Feif.  tense,  in  order 
to  denote  ibefuU  certainty  of  the  destraction  threatened,  L  e.  it  is  as  though 
it  had  been  already  contemplated.  Sudbi  a  use  of  the  Perfect  even  the 
dftssic  writers  make. 

(IS)  And  there  were  lightnings,  and  loyd  Ihandere ;  and  there  waa  a  gre«t 
eaitbc|Qake,  sach  as  never  waa  from  the  time  when  men  were  upon  the  earth, 
auch  an  earthquake,  so  great. 

^ioffu  xo!  ^QomcUf  Hendiadjs,  for  thundering  noises  ,*  see  on  4:  5. 
The.thunder  of  course  follows  the  lightning. — The  great  earthquake  seems 
here  to  be  the  rocking  of  the  earth  by  reason  of  the  thunder.-— >jf  9'  o^ 
L  e.  iah  xq69w  ov. — Men  were  t/^nm  the  earth,  i.  e.  from  the  time  when 
men  were  first  created. — Tf^Xixovto^^  such  in  an  emphatic  sense. — OStm 
luyafff  90  greaty  adding  to  the  emphasis,  and  pointing  out  the  particular 
in  which  this  earthquake  differed  from  all  others.  The  whole  phrase  is 
plainly  designed  to  convey  an  idea  g£  int«|Qsity. 

(19)  And  the  great  citj  waa  severed  into  three  parts,  and  the  cities  of  the  na- 
tions feU ;  and  Babylon  the  great  was  remembefed  before  God,  that  he  ahould 
give  to  her  the  cop  of  the  wine  of  his  fierce  indignation. 

*EyireTo  .  ,  .  els  rgia  fUQri,  beeame  three  partSy  the  number  three  being 
used,  as  everywhere  in  this  book,  in  a  symbolical  way.  The  meaning 
is,  that  the  city  was  severed  and  broken  in  pieces,  so  that  the  whole  was 
reduced  to  a  ruinous  state*  But  perhaps  the  ao^Baning  is,  that  chasms 
In  the  earth  divided  the  parts  of  the  city ;  comp.  ▼.  20. — ThecUiee  cftke 
nations  fellj  i.  e.  the  capital  cities  of  the  confederate  kings,  the  allies  of 
the  beast  (v.  14,  and  17: 13,  14,  17),  were  also  reduced  to  a  ruinous 
state ;  for  insaop  here  is  nearly  equivalent  to  iyivsto  . , .  slg  tqia  [id(ftf 
in  the  preceding  dause,  as  to  it«(  generic  meaning.-^^oti»«'a4,  eliiptically 
Sat  ttvtor  dairaiOT  mats  aitip  davpcu,  or  simply  as  the  Inf.  of  ezptica- 
tkm.  Brachylogy  of  course  may  supersede  the  smaller  words,  which 
are  implied* — The  cup  of  his  fierce  indignation,  see  on  14: 10,  where  is 
Uie  like  phrase.  Meaning :  Grod  remembered  the  crimes  of  Babylon, 
so  as  to  bring  awful  and  exemplary  punishment  upon  her. 

(20)  And  everj  iaUnd  fled,  and  the  moaataina  were  found  no  mere. 

The  same  dreumstances  are  mentioned  in  Rev.  6: 12—14,  as  being 
the  sequd  of  the  great  earthquake  there  mentioned.  An  effect  not  un- 
common of  severe  earthquakes,  isi.  to^unk  islands  and  xaountains.    To 
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lUt  the  writer  ftdrerCs ;  wliile,  at  tile  same  tkne,  tiie  eireamstanoes  are 
to  be  here  regarded  as  serving  principally  the  purpose  of  heightening 
the  description  of  the  scene.     See  on  6:  12 — 14. 

(21)  And  great  hail,  aa  of  a  talent's  weight,  fell  from  heaven  upon  men ;  and 
men  blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven  because  of  the  plague  of  the  hail,  for  ths 
plague  was  exceedingly  great. 

TaXeuftuuUf  weighing  a  taletUj  oe  equal  in  weight  to  a  taknL  Tfaa 
Attic  talent  was  about  57  lbs.  troy  weight ;  the  Jewish  talent  aboot  114 
lbs.  troj.  Understood  in  either  way,  the  horrors  of  such  a  storm  are 
inconceivably  great.  The  blasphemy  that  followed,  ftxmi  the  worship- 
pers of  the  beast  who  were  still  impenitent,  is  a  natural  circumstance. 
^The  imagery  of  the  hail  here  is  not  novel ;  see  11: 19.  Ex.  9:  22— 
26.  Ps.  78:  47.   105:  82.  Josh.  10:  11  aL 

In  the  effects  of  the  storm  here  described,  which  came  from  the  air 
on  which  the  vial  was  poured  out,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  pledge  of  what 
is  predicted  by  yiyovt.  The  work  of  destruction  is  not  indeed  com- 
pleted ;  but  it  is  begun  in  such  a  way  that  the  pagan  nations  must  be 
greatly  disheartened,  and  the  followers  of  the  Lamb  encouraged. 


ECONOMY  OF  CHAP.  XVIL 

[The  careful  reader,  who  is  looking  out  for  all  the  dev^opmenta  of  an 
author's  plan,  when  he  reads  his  work,  will  find  here  matterof  comparison 
with  the  closing  part  of  the  firti  catastrophe.  There,  the  last  or  seventh 
seal  18  subdivided  into  seven  portions,  each  of  which  is  marked  by  the  aue- 
oeaaive  sound  of  so  many  trumpeta  For  variety's  sake,  or  for  aome  other 
reason  to  which  the  author  of  the  Apocalypae  has  not  advened,  he  faaa 
omitted  any  exact  correspondence  between  the  second  and  the  first  catas- 
trophe, in  this  respect  We  have,  in  the  second  catastrophe,  only  one  se- 
ries of  seven,  viz.  of  the  xmU.  But  still  we  have,  as  a  sequel  to  the  last 
vial,  a  succession  of  events  which  occupy  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
book.  Thus  16c  1&*— 21,  and  chap.  xviiL  and  xix,  are  occupied  with  di»- 
closing  the  sequel  of  the  outpouring  of  the  last  vial.  In  respect  to  debgj^ 
then,  there  is  some  correspondence  worthy  of  note  between  the  cooipieting 
of  the  first  catastrophe  and  that  of  the  second.  In  the  first,  much  delay 
follows  the  breaking  of  the  seventh  seal,  before  destruction  is  completed ; 
in  the  second,  the  case  is  the  same,  but  it  is  not  marked,  as  in  the  first,  by 
a  new  series  of  seMttf. 

Let  the  reader  mark  well,  moreover,  the  episodes  in  chap.  x.  xi.  1 — 14, 
which  delay  the  final  action,  in  order  to  render  it  the  more  interesting.  So 
here ;  chapw  xviL  ia  wholly  occupied  with  an  txpUnudary  viswn,  deaigned 
fi>r  tlie  purpose  of  making  the  reader  understand  whose  destruction  it  is 
which  is  going  on.  Then  comes  another  advance  in  the  development  of 
the  main  action,  in  18: 1-^7.    Then  follows  a  second  episode,  containing 
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the  laiBent  over  the  M  of  Babylon ;  aU  of  which  is  maUer  of  interest,  anf 
18  also  relevant  and  congruous,  although  it  does  not  make  advances  toward 
the  final  catastrophe.  In  18:  21  seq.  we  have  another  solemn  assurance  of 
the  firud  fall  of  Babylon;  just  as  before,  in  respect  to  the  fall  of  spiritual 
ScHlom,  a  repeated  assurance  is  ^iven  in  10:  5-— 7.  In  19: 1 — 10  we  hear 
the  anticipative  shout  of  victory  among  the  hosts  of  heaven,  just  as  in  llx 
15—^8;  ^d  then  comes  the  final  catastrophe,  with  its  sublime  and  awful 
accoiopaniments,  as  in  11:  19,  but  vntli  more  particularity  and  more  demon- 
atrations  of  power.  This  accords  well  with  the  nature  of  the  case.  The 
first  catastrophe  respected  a  little  province  only  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the 
second  has  respect  to  naca  ij  outovfiivri-'^o  the  gnat  city  toAscA  hMM  dondn^ 
ion  overihe  kinga  qfthe  eatih^  17:  18.  Can  we  rationally  doubt,  with  §uch  facts 
as  these  before  us,  that  the  writer  intended  his  readers  sliould  regajsd  him 
as  setting  before  their  minds  two  distinct  and  successive  catastrophes  ? 

If  critics  would  examine  more  minutely  the  plan  of  tliis  book,  and  the 
execution  of  that  plan;  the  relative  bearings  of  one  part  on  another,  and 
the  similarity  which  is  still  apparent  amid  all  its  variety ;  if  they  would  then 
advert  to  the  tridiotonof  which  extends  not  only  to  its  general  arrangement, 
but  to  almost  all  its  minuter  portions ;  I  do  not  well  see  how  they  could 
adopt  the  opinion,  that  there  is  but  one  catastrophe.  Spiritual  Sodom,  great 
Babylon,  and  Gog  and  Magog,  exhibit  a  trichotomy  as  distinct  as  represen- 
tation can  make  it    See  §  7  in  Vol.  L 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  contents  of  this  chapter  harmonize  with 
the  general  plan  of  the  work,  and  as  to  whvt  the  general  design  of  it  is  with 
respect  to  the  reader,  enough  has  been  already  said  above.  I  have  only  to 
suggest  here,  that  a  new  scene,  i.  e.  a  new  place  of  vision  and  symbols  in 
most  respects  new  are  here  introduced,  for  the  sake  of  designating  the  ob- 
jects which  the  writer  designs  to  explun,  and  at  the  same  time  of  distin- 
guishing this  e{»99de  from  the  gertl^ral  tenor  of  the  context  Some  of  the 
sjmibols  adopted  for  explanation,  would  in  themselves  be  quite  as  difficult 
jfbr  us  to  understand  as  thoup  of  which  they  are  designed  to  be  an  explana- 
tion ;  so  that  if  we  were  lefl  merely  with  them,  one  might  feel  that  the  ex- 
planation was  perhaps  darker  than  the  text  But  the  angel-interpreter,  who 
accompanies  John  throughout  this  vision,  has  expressly  undertaken  an  ex- 
planation of  the  symbols.  Yet  even  this  is  such,  that  most  readers  of  the 
present  day  probably  find  no  more  obscure  chapter  in  all  the  Apocalypse 
than  the  seventeenth,  which  is  inserted  expressly  fbr  the  purpose  of  expla- 
nation. Yet  this  simple  fiict,  viz.,  that  it  was  written  fbr  such  a  purpose^ 
ought  to  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  the  difficulty  lies  more  in  ourselves  than 
in  the  writer.  Were  we  placed  in  the  circumstances  of  the  first  readers  of 
the  Apocalypse,  will  any  one  doubt  that  we  might  be  able  to  ui^erstand 
the  writer?  He  wrote,  not  only  in  order  that  he  might  be  read/but  also 
that  he  might  be  understood.  Why  then  should  we  suppose,  that  a  mind 
like  his  would  not  accomplish 'its  design  ?  I  must  believe  that  it  did.  Yet 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  writer  laboured,  and  which  have  frequent- 
ly been  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  were  very  great  He  could  not 
speak  openly,  plainly,  and  fully,  without  bringing  himself!  snd  all  his  read- 
ers, undar  the  cognizance  of  the  watchful  RomaiJ  governor.  What  he  oouM 
consistently  do  to  make  his  meaning  plain,  he  has  done.  And  yet,  living 
at  such  a  distance  as  we  do  from  the  sphere  of  action  in  which  the  writer 
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moved,  and  uoaeqiMiiiited  as  we  are  with  many  minute  cireumstanoeB  of 
die  times,  it  may  be  difficult  now,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  obtain  AiU 
satisfaction  in  respect  tn  some  parts  of  the  authoi's  vision.  Certain *St  is, 
that  if  we  neglect  the  history  of  the  times  when  tlie  Apocalypee  was  writ- 
ten, and  in  particular  the  history  of  Nero  and  the  Neronic  persecatiott,  we 
can  do  nothing  more  than  merely  gue$8  at  the  meaning  of  some  parts  of 
chap.  xviL  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  willing  that  history  should  aid  us 
in  unfolding  the  meaning  of  dark  phrases;  if  we  take  into  view  the  special 
object  of  the  chapter  before  us,  yiz.  f4e  purpom  of  txpUmaHonj  and  not  the- 
adrancement  of  the  main  action  of  the  drama ;  If  we  allow  a  leference  to 
popular  belief  merely  fbr  the  purpose  and  in  the  way  of  txfkaudint,  (and 
not  of  prediction) ;  then  most  of  the  darkness  that  seems  to  rest  on  chap, 
zrii.  will  be  dissipated,  and  the  whole  become  a  continuous,  consistent,  and 
really  txpUmalory  vision.  The  course  now  indicated  is  that  which  I  feel 
bound  to  pursue ;  and  if  the  reader  does  not  assent  to  aD  that  I  may  pro- 
pose, he  knows  at  least  that  he  has  the  liberty  of  thinking  and  of  judging 
ibr  himsel£] 

(1)  And  there  came  one  of  the  teveo  angels,  who  had  the  aeven  viala,  and 
■)Mke  with  me,  saying :  Come,  i  will  show  thee  the  oondemaation  of  the  great 
whore,  who  sitteth  over  many  waters. 

Inasmuch  as  these  seven  angels  had  been  oommissioned  with  the 
work  of  destruction,  they  music  of  course  have  well  understood  the  pur- 
pose and  ol:(ject  of  their  operations.  Appropriately  is  one  of  them  com* 
missioned  to  perform  the  task  of  explanation  to  John.  Elg  ■*  ti^  Iwre  % 
and  so  elsewhere,  L  e.  a  certain  one. — *E%  renders  the  following  Gen. 
more  specific — Jei^ia,  IwUl  Aow^  ^iz.  by  signs  or  symbofs ;  for  the 
word  is  particularly  adapted  to  signify  this.— 71^^  fMf^fahlQ  as  the  epithet 
of  the  harlot,  because  she  is  mistress  of  an  almost  boundless  domiaioo, 
and  possesses  great  weahh,  splradour,  and  power,  and  by  all  this  is  dis- 
tinguished from  harlots  in  general ;  or  neyaXyjg  may  be  sarcasdc  here, 
in  reference  to  pa§vXw  ^  fieyah]. —  Over  many  waters  Is  explained,  in 
T.  15,  as  meaning  over  many  nations.  The  multitude  and  the  bound- 
less extent  of  the  ocean-waters  probably  gave  rise  to  this  metaphor  or 
symbol  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Jewish  Babbies  frequently  employ  it; 
see  Wetst*  on  t.  15,  and  Eisenm.  Judenthum,  L  p.  771. 

(2)  With  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed  fornication,  and  they 
who  inhabit  the  earth  have  become  drank  bj  the  wine  of  her  fomicalion. 

See  the  remarks  on  14:  8,  where  the  11)^0  phraseology  occurs.  Sen- 
timent :  <  Home,  wholly  given  to  idolatry  and  to  worshipping  the  beast, 
has  allured  and  seduced  all  its  tributary  nations  to  do  the  same.'  So 
Babylon,  Ninive,  Tyre,  etc.,  are  represented  as  harlots  by  the  O.  Tes^^ 
lament  prophets ;  Nah.  8:  4  Is.  23:  17.  In  Jer.  51:  7  is  the  prototype 
of  the  verse  before  as. 
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(3)  And  be  broa(pht  me  spiritaally  into  a  desert ;  and  I  saw  a  woman  sitting 
upon*  scarlet  beast,  fall  of  the  Barnes  of  blasphemy,  having  seven  heads  §nd 
ten  horns. 

Etg  igsfMOv,  into  a  desert,  appropriate  to  symbolize  the  future  condi- 
tion of  the  beast — *Ev  ripevfiau,  mentally^  epiritually  ;  comp.  iv  ty  iqa- 
att  in  9:  17,  and  ^V  nvtviiati  in  1:  10.  The  writer  means  to  say,  that 
be  was  mentality  but  not  corporeally,  brought  into  a  desert — Fwcuxa 
etCy  altogether  in  the  manner  of  the  O.  Testament  prophets,  who  every- 
where personify  great  cities  by  tpomen  ;  see  V.  18. — Scarlet  •ieaet,  be* 
caase  red  or  scarlet  is  a  symbol  of  its  bloody  disposition. — Full  of  bias-' 
phemaus  names^  comp.  13:  1,  where  the  same  beast  is  described  in  the 
same  way.  The  blasphemous  names  are  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as 
inscribed  on  the  frontlets  of  each  head,  comp.  13: 1 ;  they  are  bUisphe* 
tnotUy  because  they  ascribe  to  man  that  which  belongs  only  to  Grod.— 
Having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  identifes  this  beast  with  that  describ- 
ed in  13:  1  seq.     See  on  the  words  there. 

(4)  And  the  woman  was  clothed  in  purple  and  scarlet,  and  adorned  with  goM 
and  precious  stones  and  pearls,  holding  a  golden  cup  in  her  hands,  filled  with 
abominations,  even  the  imparities  of  her  fornication ; 

Purple  and  scarlet  were  the  chosen  colours  for  display  and  magnifi- 
cence of  dress ;  comp.  Ezek.  28:  13.  Is.  47:  1,  2,  8.  Such  display  is 
appropriate  to  the  character  named.  The  colour  moreover  is  symbolic, 
as  explained  above. — TloQqiVQOvv  ani  m^mvov  are  both  adjectives,  agree- 
ing with  neQipJfiut  implied. — KBXQv<j<ofjieptjf  lit  inaurata,  ffilt,  but  as 
we  express  it,  adorned. — I£alding  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand  is  appro- 
priate ;  for  she  makes  the  nations  to  drink. — Full  of  abominations,  i.  e. 
filled  with  an  intoxicating  draught  that  leads  to  the  commission  of  many 
abondlnations.-*The  construction  yifiov  ^delvyfAatour,  xal  ta  dxd&aoTa, 
first  a  Gren.  and  then  an  Ace.  after  ysfjiov,  is  singular.  The  first  inquiry 
naturally  seems  to  be,  whether  we  may  not  read  sxovaa  nor^Qiov  .  .  . 
xa/  ta  dxd&oLqta,  making  the  latter  dependent  on  l)^ovaa.  But  this 
seems  to  give  a  less  tolerable  sense ;  although  Wblfius  adopts  it  fwald 
assigns  the  latter  construction  to  the  class  of  Hebraisms  ;  for  in  Hebrew 
»i^  (»  yffiop)  governs  the  Ace. ;  so  that  we  have  here  both  a  genuine 
Greek  and  Hebrew  construction.  To  avoid  this,  some  copies  read 
dxa&OQtt^og  (Gen.) ;  but  Wolfius  says  that  no  such  Greek  word  can 
be  found.  Jtxa&aQaia  is  the  word  employed  to  express  the  idea  in 
question.  If  dxd^aqra  be  made  to  refer  to  some  attractive  ornaments 
or  symbols  adapted  to  rouse  the  sensual  passions,  we  may  then,  with 
Wolfius,  join  it  to  ixovca ;  or  we  may  regard  it  as  in  apposition  with 
not^QWP^  and  ez^petical  of  its  meaning,  as  I  have  done  in  the  version, 
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(5)  And  upon  her  forehetd  was  a  name  mysterioQsly  written  :  Babylon  tbk 
Gi^EAT ;  (the  mother  of  harlots,  and  of  the  abominations  of  the  earth).        4 

The  inscription  of  names  on  the  forehead  is  a  freqnenUj  recnrring 
idea,  in  this  book;  see  2:  17.  7:  1—^.  14:  1 ;  also  19:  12.  18:  I.  17:  3. 
So  in  respect  to  the  woman,  i;  e.  Rome,  in  the  present  case.  But  here, 
this  is  rather  to  lead  the  reader  to  consider  who  the  woman  %$,  than  for 
anj  other  purpose. — Myttery  our  English  version  has  translated  and 
pointed  as  though  it  were  a  part  of  the  inscription  itself  on  the  forehead. 
This  ho^^ver  seems  to  me  rery  doubtful.  Why  not  translate,  a  ncoM 
written  mysteriously,  i.  e.  xaict  fiVtrr^Qior,  Aoc.  adverbial  ?  And  what  is 
the  mysteriously  written  name  ?  It  is  Babylon^  etc.  Now  as  Babylon 
is  not  the  proper  name  of  the  city  intended,  so  the  name  is  mysterioudy 
employed,  and  requires  some  investigation  to  find  out  its  true  sense. 
But  if  the  word  fjtvfft^Qior  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  inscription  itself, 
then  still  the  writer,  by  affixing  such  an  epithet,  designs  to  give  his 
readers  notice,  that  the  name  inscribed  is  not  the  real  and  proper  name. 

The  last  clause,  the  mother  of  harlots^  etc,  I  have  pointed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate,  that  it  is  an  exclamation  of  the  author,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  inscription.  Is  it  nrobable,  that  Babylon  would  thus  openly 
and  shamelessly  wear  a  frontlet  proclaiming  such  a  character?  Her 
pride  and  vain-glory  would  forbid  it.  But  the  title,  Babylon  the  Great, 
she  might  well  be  supposed  to  assume  ;  and  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  for  the  author  to  subjoin,  by  j^ray  of  comparison  and  for  the  sake 
of  illustrating  the  mystery:  ''The  mother  of  harlot6,i>  e.  the  chief  or 
leader  of  all  harlots,  and  of  the  abominations  of  the  earth !" 

(6)  And  I  saw  the  woman  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the 
blood  of  the  martyra  of  Jesas;  and  seeing  her  T  wondered  much. 

The  phraseology  is  derived  from  the  barbarous  custom,  (still  extant 
among  many  pagan  nations),  of  drinking  the  blood  of  enemies  slain  in 
the  way  of  revenge.  Here  then  the  fury  of  the  persecutors  is  depicted 
in  a  most  graphic  manner.  Blood  is  drunk  by  them  even  to  intoxica- 
tion, i.  e.  copiously,  in  great  quantities.  The  effect  of  drinking  blood  is 
said  to  be,  to  exasperate  and  to  intoxicate  with  passion  and  a  desire  of 
vengeance.  But  the  copiousness  of  the  draught,  and  so  the  extent  and 
bitterness  of  persecution,  is  particularly  marked  by  the  expression  here. 
— And  I  wondered  muchf  the  verb  and  conjugate  noun  expressing  as 
usual,  intensity  of  action. — The  repetition  of  in  toS  a^arotr,  and  so  of 
like  circumstances,  is  specially  characteristic  of  this  book,  and  is  a  trait 
of  Hebraism ;  comp.  16: 13. 
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(7)  And  the  angel  said  to  me:  Why  dost  thou  wonder?  I  will  tell  thee  the 
mystery  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast  which  beareth  her,  which  hath  seven 
heads  amd  (en  horns. 

Twill  tell  thee^  etc  The  symbold  proffered  to  the  view  of  John,  were 
not  in  themselves  indications  safficiendy  explicit  of  what  was  meant 
Bat  they  afforded  a  basis  for  explanation ;  and  on  this  basis  th^  angel- 
interpreter  builds  his  eclatrctssement.  The  model  of  this  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Apocalypse,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression),  is 
foand  in  Zechariah,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel. — Jiati  i&avfAaaa^,  lit  whff 
hast  thou  marvelled,  referring  rather  to  what  had  been  done,  than  to 
what  was  now  doing.  The  Pres.  tense  might  have  been  used ;  but  the 
Aor.  is  more  courteous  here. — Ivnll  tell  thee  the  mystery,  i.  e- 1  will  ex- 
plidn  to  thee  that  which  now  seems  so  mysterious  or  dark,  and  which 
has  excited  so  much  wonden     Comp.  7: 13, 14,  for  the  like  occurrence. 

(8)  The  beast  which  thon  sawest,  was,  and  is  not,  and  will  come  up  from  the 
abyM,  and  ^  to  destruction ;  and  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth  will  wonder, 
who«e  names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of  life  from  the  foanclation  of  the  world, 
when  they  see  the  beast,  that  he  was,  and  is  not,  and  will  make  his  appearance. 

The  hsatt  (not  the  woman)  is  first  characterised,  as  being,  after  ally, 
the  most  imporiant  particular  of  the  symbols.  Plainly  here  the  reign* 
ing  emperor  is  chanieteriied,  so  that  beast,  although  in  itself  a  generic 
aippellation  marking  the  ivnperial  power  of  Rome,  may,  like  our  words 
Majesty,  Excellency,  Honour,  Worship,  etc.,  be  empbyed  at  any  time 
in  a  spmifc  sense.  So  it  plainly  is  employed  here,  because  the  object 
here  is  to  explain  who  and  what  is  meant  by  the  heast  in  the  former 
visions.  It  would  be  needless  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  already 
•aid  under  chap.  18:  8,  and  will  be  said  in  Exc.  III.  The  well  known 
harioAatioa  respecting  Nero,  that  he  -  would  be  assassinatted,  and  disap- 
pear for  a  while,  and  then  make  his  appearance  again  to  the  confusion 
of  all  his  enemies,  solves  the  apparent  enigma  before  us.  What  the 
Angel  says,  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  this :  ^  The  heast  means  the  Bo- 
man  emperors,  specifically  Nero,  of  whom  the  report  spread  throughout 
the  empire  is^  that  he  will  revive,  after  being  apparently  shun,  and  wlH 
eome  as  it  were  fVom  the  abyss  or  Hades ;  but  be  will  still  perish,  and 
that  speedily.  The  heast  symbolises  him  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  aH 
the  world  will  wonder  at  and  worship  him,  when  they  see  him  thus  re- 
lumed, as  they  suppose,  from  the  voder-world — that  is,  all  whose  names 
have  not  been  inscribed  in  the  book  of  life  before  the  world  was  made.' 

In  respect  to  the  tenses  here  employed — ^,  ot!x  lau^  fAAlei  eipa8«i- 
w8if^--*^K>phetic  style  pays  Mttle  regard  indeed  to  the  chronological  order 
«f  evente*  The  beast  of  a  past  tame,  of  a  present  one,  or  of  a  future 
timSf  migjbi  ke  spaken  of  ^qatUj  welly  (as  0fetj  one  must  know  who 
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has  criticallj  read  the  Hebrew  prophelB),  in  the  manner  exhilrited  hf 
our  text  Nothing  important  can  be  nuide  out  of  this,  either  for  or 
against  the  fact,  that  Nero  was  living  or  dead  when  the  Apocalypse  was 
written. 

And  they  shall  wander,  etc     Here  the  special  cause  of  wonder  seems 
to  be,  that  the  beast  has  as  it  were  risen  from  the  dead.     But  b  this  a 
part  of  what  the  angel,  or  John,  predicts  as  a  matter  which  will  be  ae-' 
twd  fact?     That  M'onder,  or  superstitious  reverence  for  Nero,  was 
greatly  augmented  by  the  story  of  the  soothsayers  respecting  his  future 
fate  and  fortune,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  to  doubL     But  what  has 
already  been  said,  more  than  once,  should  be  recalled  to  mind  here,  viz. 
that  the  object  of  this  chapter  is  explanation.     The  grand  problem  to 
be  solved  is :  Who  is  meant  by  the  heast  f     The  solution  offered  is : 
*  He  is  meant,  of  whom  it  has  long  been  reported,  that  he  will  speedily 
disappear,  and  then  reappear  and  be  the  object  of  general  wonder.'     I 
will  not  say,  that  immediately  after  Nero*s  death,  what  is  here  said 
might  not  have  been  uttered  by  John ;  but  plainly  it  is  more  appropriate 
and  probable,  if  uttered  during  his  life  ;  because  his  death  must  speedily 
give  the  intelligent  public  information  of  a  satbfactory  kind,  that  the 
vaticination  concerning  the  j^yrant  was  not  true.     In  this  ease,  there 
would  be  less  temptation  to  refer  to  the  cnnacular  declaration ;  for  the 
story  told  by  it  would  soon  become  distrusted  by  many.     But  indepen^ 
dently  of  all  this,  the  Apocalypse  throughout  purports  to  be  written  in* 
grtienti  perseeuH&ne ;  how  then  could  it  be  written  after  the  death  of 
Nero  ?    At  all  events,  the  writing  must  have  been  executed  so  speedily 
after  his  death,  that  time  had  not  been  given  to  circulate  the  news 
of  it. 

Whose  names  are  not  unriUenj  etc*  $  see  the  explanation,  in  remarks 
on  chap.  13:  8. — BXenorrmp  to  di^qiov  x.  t.  1.  The  oonstrudioii  is 
unusual,  at  least  not  very  common.  The  Gen.  absolute  (as  the  Gen. 
here  may  be)  is  usually  employed,  when  a  clause  is  inserted  the  sub* 
ject  of  which  is  diverse  from  that  of  the  main  sentence.  But  here  tha 
subject  of  the  Gen.  §len6pt(op  and  of  the  verb  S^avfidaopweu  are  the 
same.  This  construction,  however  unusual,  is  still  admissible  (  and  it 
is  found  among  the  very  best  Greek  writers ;  see  Gxamm.  §  172.  2.  I 
have  rendered  ^kenopzmp  as  containing  the  adaigmfiication  of  time,  via. 
when  ;  see  Granun.  §  16d.  S. 

Kal  ftOQeatm  in  many  Codd.  reads  naigieQ  iaup,  i.  e.  altkough  ke  is, 
or  if  alive*  The  meaning  of  the  whole  phrase  would  then  be :  The 
beast  was,  and  is  not,  i.  e.  has  diaappeared,  although  he  t<,  vis.  is  stitt  ex- 
tanU  There  is  no  special  objection  to  auoh  a  meaning ;  bat  noQeatsu 
is  better  established,  and  is  admitted  by  Griesbach,  Knapp,  T4inhiBanii, 
and  Haha*    lioieover  ma^sateu  as  <»ly  an  exchange  ef  phiaaeok^ 
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fbr  Ae  ppeeeding  fukUi  wmprntmrn  i%  wrjg  i^mif,  and  fW  to^  is  m 
itself  altogether  more  probaUe  than  nmneQ  iatip. 

(9)  Here  is  a  roeaoing  which  oompriwth  wisdom.  The  aeven  beads  are  eeven 
mountains  on  which  the  woman  sitteth. 

An  UDHeemlj  division  of  the  sense  is  made  here,  bj  means  of  the 
verse,  which  should  end  with  aoqtiap,  1  undejrstand  <ide  as  referring  to 
what  precedes.  The  writer  or  speaker  means  to  say,  that  in  what  he 
has  said  about  the  beast,  there  is  something  which  demands  spedal  sa- 
gacity in  order  to  explain  it  In  other  words ;  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  prophetic  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  after  the  ordinary 
manner  of  symbols  in  the  vision,  but  as  having  a  peculiar  meaning  in 
reference  to  the  wide  spread  oracular  declarations  with  regard  to  the 
beast  or  Nero.  Speeificaiian,  then,  and  not  prediction,  is  the  main  ob- 
ject here. 

If  any  one  objects  to  ibis,  we  may  ask  why  John  could  not  as  well 
appeal  in  such  a  way  to  popular  opinion,  as  the  Saviour  does  to  the 
easting  out  of  demons  by  the  sone  of  the  Pharisees,  or  to  the  roamiim^  of 
eril  spirits  through  desert  places  ?  An  ar^^umerUum  ex  eoneeesie  is  not 
foffbidden,  in  some  cases ;  particularly  when,  as  here,  it  is  employed 
only  for  illustration.     But  see  in  £xc.  III. 

Ute  eeven  keade  are  eeven  fnountains  (or  kilU)  on  whieh  the  woman 
wUi.  This  is  one  mode  of  coming  at  the  dilucidation  of  the  yisions* 
Septieollu  Roma  was  famous  the  world  over,  and  no  room  is  left  here 
finr  mistake  about  xb^  place.  The  icoman^  i.  e.  the  city  (v.  18),  nU  on 
tketCj  L  e.  Rome  is  built  on  seven  hills.  The  beast  with  seven  heads 
bears  the  woman ;  and  the  seven  heads  bemg  taken  (as  they  are  here)  as 
emblems  of  hills,  and  the  woman  as  the  symbol  of  the  great  city,  all  is 
piain. 

(10)  And  there  are  seven  hinge.  Five  have  fallen ;  one  is  ;  the  other  has  not 
yet  come,  and  when  he  cotnes  he  will  remain  but  a  iittle  time. 

The  main  object  of  the  interpreter  is  to  explain  v)hat  or  fnho  is  meant 
by  the  heaeL  He  does  not  dwell,  therefore,  on  the  city  and  the  hRl8» 
but  hastens  to  the  kings.  The  seven  heads  ixre  seven  kings.  Baadsi^y 
as  an  appellation  for  a  Roman  emperor,  was  usual  among  the  Oreeks* 
— Five  are  failen,  i.  e.  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligolay 
Claudius.  Nero  is  the  sixth ;  Galba  succeeded;  who  reigned  only  seven 
months.  Or  if  we  begin  with  Augustus,  then  Gralba  is  the  sixth ;  and 
Otho^  who  succeeded  him,  reigned  but  three  months. 

Bat  why  only  seven  kings  ?  First  because  the  number  seven  is  the 
raigning  symbolic  number  of  the  book ;  then,  secondly,  because  this 
€0¥en  the  grMnd  wUcb  the  writer  means  specially  to  oooopy,  via^  it 
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All  this  is  congruous  too  with  the  eoTen  heeds  of  the  beast. 

The  manner  of  the  declaration  hare  seems  to  decide,  beyond  all  re^- 
sonable  appeal,  against  a  later  period  than  about  A.  D.  67  or  68,  for 
the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse. 

(11)  And  the  beast  which  was,  and  is  not,  he  is  also  an  eighth,  and  is  of  the 
seven,  and  goeth  to  destruction. 

It  seems  quite  evident  here,  that  if  we  compare  xi»  aitog  ifdoic 
MTc  with  the  fulXti  ipcL^curttP  ix  t^g  i^iaaw  and  also  the  xoi  ni^^mnai 
of  y.  8,  we  shall  see  at  once  that  xoi  oyioig  i(Sti  is  equivalent  to  the 
other  two  phrases,  differing  onlj  in  the  mode  of  expression.  The  beast 
that  now  personifies  the  impmal  power,  is  the  one  c^  whom  it  has  been 
said,  that  he  was  and  i$  not*  And  not  onlj  so,  but  also  that  he  will 
reappear,  i.  e.  he  will  make  another  member  besides  the  Hqitade 
just  named,  although  in  fact  he  is  one  of  this  Heptade,  ix  rmw  inta 
mni.  All  the  attempts  bj  the  older  eommentators  at  explaining  this 
passage,  at  least  all  which  I  have  examined,  (and  thej  are  many),  are 
either  so  fanciful,  or  so  incongruous,  that  it  is  impossible  (for  me  at 
feast)  to  find  any  solid  satisfactipn  in  them,  or  anything  to  meet  the 
demands  of  exegesis.  Must  it  not  be,  that  these  words  were  under* 
stood  when  they  were  first  published  ?  Or,  atr  any  rate,  that  they  were 
meant  to  be  understood  ?  If  so,  how  was  thifl  possible,  exeept  on  such 
grounds  as  history  furnishes  ?  How  was  it  possible  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  mere  fanciful  resemblances  of  something  to  happen  in  fu- 
tore  ages,  should  be  rightly  made  out  in  such  a  case  by  the  mass  of 
readers  ?  But  if  we  adopt  the  explanation  made  out  by  appeal  to  Aw* 
iarieal  grounds,  then  all  is  plain  and  easy.  We  can  see  at  once,  how 
the  beast  (Nero)  could  be  one  of  the  seven,  and  yet  an  eighih.  For 
the  reason  that  e^  person  is  meant,  the  speaker  says  avtog  and  not  ovro. 

But  why  an  eighih^  rather  than  a  ninth  or  tenth  ?  Simply  because, 
if  Nero  were  expected  to  reappear  at  all,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed 
to  happen  during,  or  immediately  after,  the  reign  of  his  sueeessor.  Such 
a  tyrant  as  Nero  would  not  patiently  endure  exife  or  seclusion  for  a 
long  time.  Thus  the  angel,  if  interpreted  in  this  way,  is  not  made  to 
give  a  ^  tUlucidoHon  which  is  much  more  obscure  than  the  originaL' 
Heinrichs,  who  supposes  Satan  to  be  the  beast  here,  says  of  v.  8  seq. : 
^JU  expiicatio^  quae  tamen^  ut  paseim  alihiy  ad  dieeipandas  ten^frae 
parum  apta  videbUur.  The  ovx  Sim  he  makes  to  refer  to  Satan's  being 
cast  into  the  abyss  before  the  Millennium,  and  his  reappearance  ia  to 
take  place  at  the  dose  of  that  period.  To  represent  Satan  as  infiueneing 
or  preiidiDg  over  all  the  Bomish  heathen  emperors,  would  be  scriptorai 
ODooghi  bat  where  is  the  pveeedant  for  represoAliiif  him  aa  mm  ^  4ft« 
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mvem  emperon?  Hekiriclii  tries  to  avoid  tbU  absurdity  bynjiiig,  ^laf 
iu  W9  iMta  i<m  oafy  meaas,  that  Satan  b  of  the  same  cast  or  character 
with  them.  Bot  where,  in  all  the  Bible,  is  the  devil  likened  to  men ; 
alUMHigh  men  are  sometimes,  indeed,  likened  to  ^^  their  father  the  devil  ?*' 
Such  views  as  these  of  oar  text  could  scarcely  fail  of  exciting  oompUunti 
of  obscnrity,  like  to  those  which  Heinrichs  otters. 

Other  interpretations  of  the  passage  before  us  may  be  found  in  abun- 
dance. But  as  I  can  never  abandon  a  historical  mode  of  explanation 
in  order  to  take  up  with  a  conjectural  or  merely  imaginary  one,  I  shaU 
not  adduce  them  here.  The  reader  who  desires  to  see  them,  may  easily 
find  them  in  abundance,  in  any  of  the  more  copious  commentaries. 

(12)  And  the  ten  horns  which  tbon  nwest,  are  ten  kings  who  have  not  yet  n^ 
ceivcd  kingly  power,  bot  with  the  aid  of  the  beadt  they  receive  authority  as  kings 
lor  one  hour. 

In  Dan.  7:  24  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast,  there  described,  symbolize 
ten  successive  kings ;  here  plainly  they  designate  ten  contemporaneous 
ones.  That  subordinate  and  tributary  kings  are  here  meant,  is  plain 
from  the  nature  of  the  declarations.  They  have  not  at  any  dme  re- 
ceived ^aaiUiaf^  kingship,  i.  e.  complete  royal  authority.  They  receive 
authority  only  luaf  (Squp  ;  and  even  this  they  receive  [isia  rov  J^rjQiov^ 
i.  e.  with  the  aid,  concurrence,  or  cooperation  of  the  beast ;  for  /wra  of- 
ten marks  such  a  relation,  Winer's  Gramm.  §  51.  h.  If  this  of  itself 
be  not  sufficient  evidence,  yet  such  evidence  may  be  found  in  v.  13. 
What  the  speaker  means  to  say  is,  that  the  tributary  kings  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  l^east  on  whom  they 
are  dependent  for  their  authority,  unite  with  him  in  persecuting  the 
church.     So  the  following  verse : 

(13)  These  have  one  mind,  and  their  power  and  authority  they  give  io  tha 
beast 

That  is,  these  are  united  in  one  and  the  same  porppse,  via.  to  exer^ 
dse  what  power  and  authority  they  have  in  subserviency  to  the  heast» 
thns  aiding  him  to  accomplish  his  designs. — Jtdoaaw^  third  pers.  plur* 
of  Fres.  tense,  being  the  Atdc  form^  instead  of  the  xon^  form  dUhicu 
KvhneTf  §  200.  a.  Very  clearly  does  this  show,  that  persecutioD,  when 
the  Apocalypse  was  written,  was  extended  to  the  provinces  and  subori* 
dinate  kingdoms  of  the  Boman  empire* 

(14)  The  same  shall  make  war  with  the  Lamb,  and  the  l^amb  shall  overcome 
them,  for  he  is  Lord  of  lords  and  Kin^  of  kings,  and  they  who  are  with  him  are 

'  ealled  and  elect  and  faitbfn]. 

Two  reasons  why  the  Lamb  must  prove  vietorioas ;  first,  he  is  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  and  seeoacRy,  he  b  aooompaaied  hy  fereei 
of  hit  own  ehoioe,  sdeeted  from  the  mass  and  not  enlisted  bj  ehanee  or 
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taken  ^y  lot,  and  trae  and  faithfal  to  their  great  leader*  AltlMMi^ 
eaeh  of  the  adjeotives  employed  here  Ib  often  ezprearive  of  Christian 
character  and  condition,  yet  in  the  present  case  the  reference  is  of  the 
military  cast,  in  relation  to  the  tvar  just  mentioned.  Who  these  troops 
are,  may  he  seen  in  BeT.  19: 14. 

(15)  And  he  Miith  unto  me :  The  waten  which  thou  sawest,  where  the  whore 
•itteth,  are  people  ^.nd  multitudes,  and  nations  and  tongues. 

That  is,  the  waters  are  the  symbol  of  multitudinous  people^  Qmoi  xoi 
o^iloi  I  take  to  be  a  Hendiadys),  and  of  nations  with  different  tongues 
or  languages.  In  other  words,  they  designate  many  and  widely  scat* 
tered  nations. — Eiaif  are,  the  usual  word  throughout  the  N.  Testament, 
in  such  cases,  and  employed  in  the  sense  of  fMons,  symhcUzes,  dedgnaiu. 


(16)  And  as  to  the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest,  and  the  beast,  these  f 
^hall  hate  the  whore,  and  make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and  they  shall  devour 
her  flesh,  and  hum  her  with  fire. 

.  KiQura  and  ^riqiw  are  the  Nom.  absolute  ;  and,  although  they  are  of 
the  neuter  gender,  yet  the  demonstrative  pronoun  which  follows,  ovroi, 
is  masc  because  persons  are  meant.  Ewald  interprets  this  verse  as  hav- 
ing respect  to  the  predicted  return  of  Nero  from  the  East,  after  his  exile 
thither,  and  his  union  with  confederate  kings  of  that  region,  in  order  to 
invade  Italy,  and  destroy  its  capital  where  he  was  assassinated.  Possi- 
bly the  language  may  have  assumed  its  present  form,  from  that  circum- 
stance. But  here  Uiere  is  not  so  much  of  explanation  on  the  part  of 
John,  as  o£ prediction.  The  sentiment  seems  to  be,  that  tyrants  like 
Nero,  and  persecutots  such  as  his  confederates,  would  occasion  wasting 
and  desolation  to  Rome,  even  like  to  that  already  inflicted  by  Nero,  who 
had  set  Rome  on  fire  and  consumed  a  large  portion  of  it.  In  a  descrip- 
tion so  highly  figurative  as  the  one  before  us,  nothing  more  seems  to  be 
necessarily  meant.  The  next  verse  intimates,  that  when  God  shall  have 
accomplished  his  purposes,  in  respect  to  the  persecutions  of  the  church, 
then  his  time  of  retribution  to  its  enemies  will  follow. — 'HQtifietfnrifp  , .  . 
nai  fvfir^,  the  one  applying  to  the  idea  of  city,  the  other  to  ^at  of  its 
representative,  the  woman.  2%e  eating  ofthejMi  and  homing  up  with 
firt,  are  images  of  such  thorough  destruction  as  was  not  uncommon  in 
wars  where  bitter  animosity  reigned.  At  all  events,  heaihin  and  pers^ 
cuHng  Kome  is  to  be  utterly  destroyed.  The  tributary  kings,  alleys 
hating  her,  did  contribute  not  a  little  to  her  final  downfall,  and  often  oc- 
casioned her  bloody  and  long  continued  wars.  But  after  all,  there  would 
not  perhaps  be  much  to  object  to  Ewald's  exegesis  here,  provided  it  * 
ahould  be  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  a  dtlueidation.  The  senti- 
ment would  then  run  thus :  <  To  sum  up  all ;  as  to  the  ten  kings  and  the 
keas^  these  are  they  respeoting  whom  the  report  is  spready  (hatthejwiU 
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come  from  tlie  EaBt,  and  will  attack  and  destroy  Rome.'    But.  I  give 
the  preference  to  the  preceding  method  of  explanation. 

(17)  For  God  hath  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  do  his  will,  and  to  do  one  will  and 
gfire  their  kingdom  to  the  beast,  until  the  words  of  God  shall  be  accomplished. 

^EScoxep  €iV,  put  intOy  for  didmfn  in  the  N.  Testament  often  imitates 
the  Hebb  ^ns ,  which  not  unfrequentlj  means  to  put^  pfffi^,  set^  etc  The 
meaning  of  the  verse  is,  that  while  the  ten  kin^  and  the  beasi  have  a 
nnitj  of  purpose,  (juap  ypcifxtjp)^  as  to  persecuting  the  church,  and  while 
the  ten  kings  voluntarily  yield  themselves  to  the  wishes  of  the  beast  in 
order  to  accomplish  this,  yet  Grod  is  only  executing  his  own  ultimate  de- 
aigns.  *  He  will  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  the  remain- 
der will  he  restrain.'  The  chorch  must  indeed  be  cast  into  the  burning 
fiery  furnace ;  but  it  will  not  be  destroyed.  It  will  come  out^  at  last, 
as  gold  purified  from  the  fire. —  Until  the  words  of  God  shall  be  accom- 
plished,  namely,  what  he  has  said  or  decreed  respecting  the  persecution 
of  his  church.  The  intimation  of  course  is,  that  the  power  of  the  enemy 
cannot  go  beyond  this ;  i.  e.  when  that  mark  is  reached,  divine  retribu- 
tion will  begin.  Possibly  the  words  of  God  to  be  fulfilled  may  here 
mean,  the  promises  of  deliverance  made  to  the  church.  The  other  me- 
thod of  exposition,  however,  reaches  the  same  goal,  although  by  a  dif- 
ferent path. 

(18)  And  the  woman  whom  thoa  sawest,  is  the  great  city  which  bath  dominioo 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

This  is  so  graphic  and  specific,  that  no  room  is  left  for  doubt  as  to 
who  is  meant — The  great  city  is  spoken  of  by  way  of  eminence,  Bafiih 
XAw  ^  ^uyaXrj.  Yet  this  is  not  all ;  the  ffreat  city  which  hath  dominion 
over  the  kings  of  the  earthy  L  e.  the  ten  or  confederate  kings,  named  in 
4he  preceding  context.  The  number  tetiy  like  nearly  all  the  numbers  in 
'-•  this  book,  is  to  be  regarded  as  symbolicaL  Whether  there  were  more 
or  less  than  this  number  of  dependent  kings,  when  the  Apocalypse  was 
written,  matters  not  to  the  purposes  of  the  writer  or  speaker.  The  num- 
ber evidently  alludes  to  Dan.  7:  24,  where  ten  kings  are  mentioned,  who, 
in  various  respects  were  to  have  dominion  over  and  oppress  the  Jews. 
So  in  the  present  case ;  ten  kings,  with  the  beast,  will  unite  in  perse- 
cuting the  church,  and  in  efforts  to  des^troj  it  But  they  can  proceed 
'  no  further  than  the  plan  of  an  all-wise  and  overmling  Providence  per- 
mits. 

Thus  ends  the  episode  and  the  explanation.  The  scene  is  fmmedl- 
.  ately  shifted  in  the  sequel,  and  the  main  action  of  the  piece  speedily 
moves  on. 

VOL.  Jh  42 
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FALL  OP  BABYLON :  CHAP.  XVIIL 

[Before  any  attack  was  made  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  beoat,  an  angel  proclaiiued 
the  fall  of  great  Bah)'Ion,  14:  8.  This,  however,  was  only  in  general  terms.  Bat 
now  the  seventh  viil  has  been  poured  out,  and  the  city  has  been  shaken  to  its 
very  fbundattoii,  and  thus  a  ruinous  state  ofthings  had  already  commenced;  16:  17 
—91.  Final  and  utter  extinotiony  howeiter,  still  remains  to  be  achieved.  Aeoonl- 
ingly  an  angel  next  appears,  and  not  only  renews  the  proclauMtion  of  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  but  describes  this  in  such  terms  as  necessarily  to  imply  its  uUer  ruin  ; 
18:  1 — 3.  A  voice  from  heaven  therefore  warns  all  the  people  of  God  to  coroe 
out  iVom  the  city,  and  threatens  ample  retribution  to  her ;  18:  4 — 8.  The  lament 
over  her  final  fall  is  next  described  ;  first,  on  the  part  of  the  kings  associated  with 
her  (vs.  9, 10) ;  secondly,  of  the  merchants  who  trafficked  in  her  (vs.  11 — 16)  ; 
and  lastly,  c^all  the  seamen  eo^loyed  in  her  commerce  (vs.  17 — 19).  Finally , 
heaven  is  called  upon  to  rejoice  over  her  fall  (v.  20) ;  and  an  angel  takes  np  a 
great  millstone  and  casts  it  into  the  sea,  as  an  emblem  of  her  final  and  irretrieva- 
ble ruin,  accompanying  this  transaction,  at  the  same  time,  with  threats  which  in- 
dicate the  same  (vs.  21— d4).  As  to  the  striking  trichfitomfj  of  thia  chapter,  the 
reader  is  remitted  to  Vol.  1.  §  7.] 

(1)  And  after  these  things  I  saw  another  angel  descending  from  heaven,  hav- 
ing great  authority,  and  the  earth  was  illuminated  by  bis  splendour. 

Another  an^el,  i.  e.  one  different  from  the  angel  interpreter,  who  had 
accompanied  John,  during  the  vision,  for  the  sake  of  making  exj^na- 
tion.—- .fibtnfi^  great  power  or  authority  simply  designates  the  rank  or  or^ 
der  of  the  angel  here,  viz.  that  he  was  one  of  the  higher  order. — By  his 
splendour,  which  is  a  secondary  sense  of  the  word  di^,  as  it  is  also  of 
the  equivalent  Heh.  m^s;  oomp.  Luke  2:  9.  Ex.  24:  16.  This  aooes- 
sory  idea  adds  to  the  magnificenoe  of  the  scene,  and  to  thedignity  of  the 
personage  who  is  aotor.  «^ 

(2)  And  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying:  Babtloh  tuk  grkat  is  fallei^ 
— IB  FALLEN  !  And  it  has  become  an  abode  of  demons,  and  the  prison-house  of 
every  unclean  spirit,  and  the  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  fowl. 

Demons  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  inhabiting  waste  and  desolate 
places ;  see  Exc  L  11.  &  To  si^  then  that  Babylon  had  become  the 
abode  of  demons,  is  to  say  in  tl^  strongest  manner,  that  it  had  become 
a  scene  of  entire  ruin. — A  prisonrfiottse  of  every  unclean  spirit  is  a  touch 
from  the  popular  pneumatology.  In  Is.  13:  21,  22  is  a  picture  which  is 
the  prototype  of  that  before  us.  There  the  rr'n*^?!^ ,  fore^^€levils^  dance 
among  the  rums  of  the  ancient  Babylon ;  and  in  Is.  34: 14,  15,  the  ljj||e 
things  are  said  of  the  desolate  cities  of  Idumea.  In  the  latter  case, 
not  only  the  'I'^rto ,  but  also  the  n^'^b ,  i.  e.  the  sprite  or  hobgoUin  of  the 
forest,  is  represented  as  finding  its  place  of  abode  amid  the  ruins.    So 
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in  the  text  before  qa  ;  Dot  onl j  the  demonB  proper,  but  all  the  lower  and 
baser  sprites,  the  canaille  (sit  venia !)  of  the  demon- world,  find  a  qivXa^ 
n^  in  rained  Babjlon.  This  last  word,  ^v/Louc^,  lit.  place  ofkeeping^  de- 
notes more  than  abode.  It  is,  as  I  have  translated  it,  equivalent  to  pri^ 
fon4iffu$e  ;  so  tha^  by  constraint,  and  in  the  way  of  punishment,  these 
detestable  beings  are  cooped  up  there.— ^mf  the  cage  »f  every  unclean 
a»d  hatrfulfawl;  the  prototype  of  this  is  in  several  passages  of  Isaiah 
just  cited  above.  There,  according  to  this  prophet,  the  cormorant  and 
(he  screech-owl  and  vulture  find  their  place  amid  the  ruins  of  cities. 
So  here,  the  object  of  the  writer  cannot  well  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
to  paint,  in  the  most  graphical  manner,  a  scene  of  entire  desoladon,  fre- 
quented only  by  horrid  and  detestable  creatures.  4H;iUuc^,  which  is  ge- 
neric, I  have  here  translated  caye,  because  this  is  impropriate. 

(8)  Becanse  she  hath  made  all  nations  to  drink  of  the  inflammatory  wine  of 
her  fornication;  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed  fornication  with  her, 
and  the  merchants  of  the  earth  have  become  rich  by  the  abundance  of  her  lux- 
ury. 

hifkanmaiory  tptne,  etc,  see  on  14:  8. — 7%6  merekofUg  have  become 
rich  by  the  abundance  of  her  luxury ;  dvpafie»gj  like  tlie  Heb.  aH , 
means,  in  a  few  cases,  much  in  respect  to  quaniity,  i.  e.  abundance. 
See  Jjex.-^£tQ^POvg,  luxury^  revel.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  merchants 
had  enriched  themselves  by  the  abundance  of  things  pertaining  to  luxn* 
rioQS  enjoyment,  which  the  Babylonians  had  purchased  of  them.  The 
design  is  to  charact^ze  the  excess  of  Babylonish  luxuiy.  Sentiment : 
^  Bi^yion  has  corrupted  and  led  to  idolatry  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
has  indulged  to  great  excess  in  every  kind  of  luxury.' 

(4)  And  1  beard  another  voice  from  heaven,  saying  :  Come  out  of  her,  my  peo- 
pje,  that  ye  may  not  partake  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  may  not  receive  any  of  her 
jlagues. 

Modelled  after  the  ancient  prophets ;  see  the  like  warning  in  Is.  48: 
29.  Jer.  50:  8.  51:  6,  9,  45.  So  Lot  is  warned,  in  Gen.  xix.  The 
idea  is,  that  Babylon,  whose  ruin  has  already  commenced,  cannot  be  re- 
p£dred  or  rebuilt  It  must  suffer  j^»a^  and  irretrievable  ruin.  The  peo* 
j^e  of  Grod,  therefore,  are  exhorted  to  forsake  it.  It  is  the  Saviour  who 
calls  to  them — for  he  says :  My  people.^— Portoibe  of  her  i%n$  means, 
share  in  the  punishment  due  to  her  sins ;  for  Afiagtta  means  not  only 
«tn,  but  also  the  fruits  of  sin,  i.  e.  punishment  So  the  Heb.  nMon  and 
fi9 .  The  next  clause,  which  warns  against  receiving  her  nXifywPy  shows 
ttant  this  is  the  proper  exegesis. — But  the  aygravoHon  of  her  guilt  is  not 
to  be  passed  without  further  notice. 
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(5)  For  her  sins  haye  resched  to  heaven,  and  God  hath  cafled  to  mind  her 
wronfs. 

^EttoU^&fiaav,  lit.  haim  been  joined  to^  or  adken  to.  The  idoA  \»  better 
expressed  in  English  hj  the  secondary  sense  of  the  vert)  which  I  have 
adopted,  vi«.  reached  to.  The  prototype  is  Jer.  61:  9.— 'God  hadi  re- 
tnembered  her  wrtmgt,  i.  e.  the  wrongs  which  she  has  done  to  his  people. 
This  remembrance  implies  of  course  a  dae  and  proper  notice  of  the  sins 
in  question,  i.  e.  God  remembers  so  as  to  punish.  The  idea  of  «tst  rsocA^ 
ing  to  heaven  is  not  to  be  taken  merely  as  designating  a  large  mass  of 
sin,  but  that  sin  cries  to  heaven,  like  Abel's  blood,  for  vengeance ;  see 
Gen.  4:  10.  id:  20.  This  figure  of  speech  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Enoch  i  see  8:  9.  9:  2,  4>  10-^12.  47: 1,  2.  96s 
2,  4.  60:  9,  12—16. 

(6)  Render  to  her  as  she  has  rendered  [to  others]  ;  yea,  give  fally  doable  lo  her 
aocording  to  her  works  \  in  the  cap  whioh  she  has  mingled,  mingle  double  for  her. 

The  original  exemplar  is  in  Is.  40:  2.  €1:7;  but  there  it  is  applied 
to  reward.  Comp.  Job  42:  12,  where  all  hb  former  possessions  are 
doubled.  The  intensity  of  diftXciaata  dtnld  I  have  expressed  in  the 
vetsion.'^^Tlie  cup  which  is  to  be  mingled  for  her  is  to  be  donUedf  vi& 
by  the  strength  of  the  inflammatory  substances  put  into  it,  or  by  the 
quantity  poured  in.  The  eup  here  is,  as  often  before,  the  emblem  of 
punishment.-Hp  ixeQatte  is  a  case  of  aUraeHoHi  perhaps  the  only  certain 
one  in  the  whole  book.  But  this  is  not  strange.  Matthew  has  none  i 
Mark,  but  one.-^But  to  whom  are  the  words  of  this  eommand  addressed  ? 
To  angeh^  would  be  the  answer  I  should  make ;  because,  throughout 
the  book,  angels  are  the  executioners  of  divine  justice.  The  helpless 
and  fugitive  Christians,  who  just  before  are  ad(fi*es8ed,  cannot  well  be 
supposed  to  be  here  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  present  order. 

(7)  In  sueh  measure  as  she  hath  boasted  herself  and  indolged  in  revellingV^ 
the  aajne  meaanre  repay  her  with  torment  and  mourning  \  for  she  soith  in  her 
heart :  I  sit  as  queen,  I  am  no  widow,  nor  shall  I  see  any  cause  of  moaming. 

The  i^ietae  iavt^  seems  to  be  exemplified  in  her  saying  iJ$ita$ 
qmem,  i.  e.  sit  firmly  established  as  <iueen,  nd^fuu  >—  *^i^  or  r^vj^  • 
— Xif^o,  lit.  bereavedf  is  usually  applied  to  a  vndow,  i.  e»  a  woman  wh» 
has  lost  her  husbluid.  But  it  is  not  of  necessity  limited  to  this;  and 
here  it  probably  points  to  a  bereavement  of  children.  The  city  is  the 
mother,  the  inhabitants  her  children.  So  the  sentiment  is:  <  I  shall 
never  beoome  depopubOed,  and  therefore  shall  not  be  called  \p  mourn  T 

(8)  Because  of  this,  in  one  day  shall  her  plagues  come,  death  and  mourning 
and  famine  \  and  she  shall  be  burned  up  in  the  firz ;  for  mighty  is  the  Lord  God, 
who  hath  judged  her. 

Jm  Tofte,  i.  e.  on  account  of  her  pride,  her  luxury,  and  her  boast- 
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ing. — £^  am  day^  L  e.  suddenlj  and  onexpeetedlj ;  for  all  these  eyils 
are  not  wont  to  come  simultaneously,  and  when  the  threat  is  uttered 
that  tliej  shall  so  come,  it  implies  that  they  will  come  unexpectedly. — 
Z)eath^  i.  e.  the  loss  of  inhabitants  in  various  ways ;  mourning,  i.  e. 
bewailing  on  account  of  the  numerous  dead ;  famine,  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  a  siege  by  a  foreign  enemy. — She  €haU  be  coneumed  hjjire  ; 
for  mighty  is  the  Lord  God  who  hoe  ptused  sentence  upon  her,  i.  e.  the 
power  of  him  who  has  condemned  her  admits  of  no  control  and  cannot 
be  resisted ;  therefore,  he  who  has  condemned  will  execute  his  sentence. 
The  consuming  by  fire  was  usual  in  ancient  times,  when  a  fortified  city 
was  captured.  Bere  the  expression  presents  the  emblem  of  thorough 
destruction. 

After  this  total  destruction  comes  the  LiJiENT  over  her  fall :  • 

(9)  And  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  weep  and  mourn  on  account  of  her,  who 
ooramitled  fonioatioit  with  tier  and  refelM,  when  they  ahail  aee  the  wmoke  of 
licz  burnittg; 

The  oonfedehile  and  tiibutary  kings  of  the  Roman  empire  are  doubt- 
less  meant  here,  who  were  more  nsnally  creatures  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, and  connected  with  it  by  many  iies^-^Oommiaed  fomieetiumj 
i.  e.  became  idoUters,  or  acceded  to  her  idolatries. — Revelled,  indulged 
(with  her)  in  every  kind  of  rioting  and  extravagance. 

(10)  Standing  afar  offfor  fear  of  her  torment,  they  will  say;  Alas!  alas!  the 
great  city  Babylon,  the  mighty  city  !     For  in  one  hoar  thy  doom  has  come. 

'Eatt^xoreg  and  Xtyopttg  may  be  taken  as  in  apposition  with  the 
Kom.  to  yikavaovtn  and  xoi^orrai ;  or  we  may  mentally  combine  the 
Fnt  of  bIiu  with  one^or  both  of  these  pardciples  and  employ  them  as 

'  verbs,  (which  is  common  in  the  Apocalypse).  In  the  translation  above, 
I  have  rendered  one  of  them  as  a  verb ;  and  this  makes  the  sense  more 
simple  and  perspicnous.^-The  burning  of  the  dty  is  so  dreadftd,  that 
near  approach  cannot  be  made;  hence,  am  fiaxQO&ev  itrrtptireg,-^ 

'•  Torment  the  destruction  by  fire  may  well  be  called.— Ova/,  o»a/,  an 
interjection  of  the  plur.  form ;  there  is  also  a  singular  fonn,  vie.  ova  ; 

f  so  the  Ladn,  vah,  vae  I  Our  English  word  aim  is  the  best  version  here ; 
*  for  woe  designates  imprecation,  which  is  not  apposite  htx^^^BabgUm, 
the  mighty  city,  is  a  repetition  of  the  name  with  some  variation,  a  repe- 
tition for  the  sake  of  intensity. — ilffigt  £^  i.  e.  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly. Thy  doom  has  come,  L  e.  the  judgment  passed  upon  thee  is 
immediately  executed.* 

*  A  peculiar  ciioumstance  in  these  lamentations  deserves  notice  here.  This 
ia^  that  the  favourite  tnelutlmny  of  the  author  leads  him  to  repeat  ^vait  0vaif  ij 
milts  ^iuydhip  at  the  end  of  each  lament,  see  vs«  10, 16|  19 ;  as  also  the  ^  i^ 
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(11)  And  the  merehtnte  of  the  earth  weep  and  aiooni  over  her;  liecause  no 
one  an/  lon|[fer  purcbaaes  their  merohandtie. 

The  merchants  appear  to  be  more  concerned  for  the  fate  of  Babjion 
than  the  kings ;  for  they  were  more  profited  bj  her  commerce  and 
luxury,  than  any  other  class  of  people.  This  trait  of  the  lamentation, 
however,  can  hardly  be  made  to  correspond  to  anything  in  the  actual 
history  of  the  destruction  of  pagan  and  antichristian  Kome,  as  a  spirit'^ 
ual  adversary.  The  merchants,  literally  considered,  were  not  more 
inclined  to  paganism  than  other  classes  of  people.  It  must  therefore 
be  put  to  the  account  of  concinnity  in  description,  that  this  particular 
trait  is  introduced;  I  mean  a  concinnity  which  carries  through  the 
account  of  the  destruction  of  great  Babylon,  consistently  with  the  natu- 
ral consequences  of  destroying  a  literal  city.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
gruity  of  the  description  belongs  more  to  the  symbol  than  to  the  thing 
designed  to  be  signified^  But  it  must  be  remembered^  that  in  eo  domg 
the  writer  has  heightened  the  beauty  and  force  of  his  description;  and 
this  is  a-sufficient  reason  for  his  indulging  in  a  particular  redtal  of  the 
leading  objects  of  luxury  and  of  commerce. — rdfioi^,  lading^  lit.  fulness 
as  it  comes  from  7«)mo,  to  hefvlL  The  secondary  meaning  is  given  in 
the  version* 

(12)  The  merchandize  of  gold  and  ailver,  and  of  precioaa  stone  and  pearl,  and 
of  fine  linen  and  purple,  and  of  silk  and  scarlet;  and  all  citron- wood  and  every 
ivory  Teasel,  and  all  furniture  of  most  costly  wood,  and  brass,  and  iron,  and 
maxble. 

That  ancient  Babylon  was  full  of  these  things,  and  of  others  named 
in  the  sequel,  there  can  be  no  doubL     As  little  doubt  can  remain,  that 
Borne,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  was  equally  fuU  of 
them. — JStiQMW^  iUk,  was  imported  anciently  from  the  East,  probaUy 
from  China ;  from  which  the  name  also  was  derived;  see  Klaproth  amfc 
Abel  Bemusat  in  Journal  AsiaL  IL  p.  243  seq*    For  the  value  put 
upon  it»  see  Plin.  Hist  Nat  VL  17.  20.— OviVof,  adj.  from  ^t/a,  cUrat^'    . 
iree.    The  wood  was  highly  prized  for  elegant  furniture.— £tiiLor  . .  • 
€nevoff,  etc,  in  the  Aoc,  being  in  apposition  with  yofior  above,  and 
making  here  an  oraHo  variata,  when  compared  with  the  Genitives  - 
before. 

characterizing  the  sudden  and  unexpected  coming  of  final  destruction.  Besq^es 
this,  there  is  another  trait  of  the  style  which  deserves  remark.  Tbiti^  that  in 
the  first  lament,  tlie  verbs  introducing  the  narration  of  it  stand  in  11)19^  l^flt  tense; 
in  the  second,  in  the  Present ;  in  the  third,  in  the  Praeterite.  It  \i  &ub  that  the 
author  shows,  amid  all  the  excitement  which  the  subject  mast  hare  created  while 
he  was  writing,  that  be  is  not  inattentive  to  the  call  of  aeathetica,  aj  to  MirMy  in 
modes  of  expreMion. 
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(13)  And  Ghmamoii  and  fn^prant  spioe^  and  ineensa  and  ointment  and  frankin- 
cense, and  wine  and  oil,  and  fine  floor  and  wheat,  and  cattle  and  sheep ;  and  of 
hones  and  of  mule<charioU,  and  of  grooms ;  and  also  slaves. 

JS$ftt9dltg  means  Mtf  he$t  and  jine9t  kind  offiowr, — "Inmat  and  the 
other  Gren.  which  follow,  depend  on  foytm  implied. — 'Pthm  means  a 
chariot  drawn  bj  mules ;  an  article  imported  from  Gaul  into  Rome, 
(Caes.  BelL  Gall.  L  51),  and  adopted  there  as  one  of  the  luxuries.— 
JSeifiuta^  lit  bodies ;  but  the  later  Greeks  made  use  of  this  word  in  a 
brachjlogical  waj,  viz.  for  a^fiara  SavXa  or  aixf^ahota,  so  that  when 
used  alone  it  serves  to  indicate  slaves.  Vice  versi,  the  noun  was  often 
omitted,  and  the  adjectives  employed  to  indicate  the  same  idea.  But 
here,  as  the  subsequent  phrase  also  indicates  slavesy  I  have,  in  order  to 
avoid  tautologj,  rendered  it  ffrooms^  in  connection  (as  it  in  fact  is)  with 
tnnixff  and  ^d<Sv,  i.  e.  it  designates  here  a  particular  species  of  slaves 
employed  in  taking  care  of  these. — Kcu  tpvxug  di^goinrnp  «-  &nx  ^IQ 
in  £zek.  27:  13,  which  plainly  means  slaves  or  human  persons.  The 
Hebrew  d&s  often  designates  the  idea  o(  person  or  self.  The  Ace  here 
is  in  apposition  with  ^^ofiot. above.  The  designation  of  slave  is  ge- 
neric ;  and  so  I  have  trmslaited  it  in  the  version  above. 

(14)  And  the  fruit  of  thy  sooVs  desire  hath  gone  from  thee,  and  all  that  is 
splendid  and  glittering  hath  perished  oat  of  thee ;  and  thoa  shalt  no  more  find 
them. 

*OfniQa  literallj  means  the  latter  pari  of  summer,  i.  e.  the  harvest 
thne  for  fhrits ;  so  that  under  this  general  appellation  seems  to  be  com- 
prised all  manner  of  provision  op  sustinence  brought  into  the  great  city. 
-^j^maQci  and  XafinQa  characterize  all  kinds  of  furniture  and  clothing, 
which  were  gilt  or  plated  or  embroidered,  and  therefore  were  bright  and 
f    iplendid*     The  address  here,  in  the  second  person,  to  the  great  dty, 
'  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  many.     Beza,  Mark,  Launaeus,  Yitrin- 
^    ga,  Ewald,  and  others  are  perplexed  by  it ;  and  the  latter  doubts  its 
^      genuineness.    But  what  is  more  usual  than  similar  apostrophes  in  the 
Hebrew  prophets  ?    The  ground  of  it  is  excitement  in  the  mind  of  the 
^  f 'Writer,  whose  feelings  lead  him  directly  to  address  the  haughty  tyrant 
who  is  laid  low ;  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  under-worid  do,  when  the 
'  king  of  Babylon  descends  to  them.  Is.  14:  10  seq.     Comp.  Is.  47:  1 — 
3,  ^d  many  other  passages  of  the  like  tenor.     The  amount  of  it  is, 
thai  the  description,  instead  of  moving  on  in  the  third  person,  and  thus 
addressing  the'  reader,  assumes  the  second  and  directs  its  language  to 
her,  i.  e.  to  Babylon,  who  was  about  to  be  reduced  to  the  desolation 
here  described.    It  is  a  spede^  of  compodtion  which  belongs  to  the  mt- 
. .  casticj  and  it  g^:eatly  heightemi  the  enei^  of  the  disoovrae. 
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(15)  And  the  venden  of  these  things,  who  have  become  rich  by  her,  shsD 
•tsnd  afsr  off^  for  fear  of  her  torment,  weeptnip  and  mourning ; 

Tovtmv  refers  to  the  articles  of  traffic  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
context.  The  distant  positioii  for  fear  of  participating  in  the  torment, 
is  the  same  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  kings,  v.  10  above. 

(16)  Saying :  Alas  \  alas !  The  great  city  which  clotlied  herself  with  fine 
linen  and  purple  and  scarlet,  and  adorned  herself  with  gold  and  precious  stones 
and  pearls  !    For  in  one  hour  ricbes  so  great  have  been  utterly  laid  waste. 

The  articles  of  clothing  here  mentioned  are  among  the  number 
already  recounted  as  articles  of  traffic,  in  the  preceding  context  Here 
the  most  prominent  are  selected. — ^It  is  evident,  that  the  whole  recital 
of  the  various  articles  of  splendour  and  luxury,  is  introduced  here  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  adorning  the  picture  and  making  It  the  more  mag- 
nificent. Correspondences  to  each  of  these  articles,  in  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  whole  passage,  will  hardly  be  sought  for  by  any  one, 
excepting  by  him  who  is  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  and  design  of  trop- 
ical and  symbolical  language. 

(17, 18)  And  every  pilot,  and  every  coaster,  and  sailors,  and  whoever  ply  the 
sea,  stood  afar  off,  and  when  they  beheld  the  smoke  of  her  burning  cried  out, 
saying :  What  is  like  to  the  great  city  ? 

Kv§f.Q$^tis,  helmsmauy  he  who  guides  or  conducts  a  vesael ;  here  it 
probably  means  the  person  whom  we  name  captain. — '0  inl  tonw  nU- 
iopf  lit  he  who  $edU  to  place^  i.  e.  he  who  sails  from  one  place  to  another 
along  the  coast,  and  does  not  go  out  to  sea ;  and  thus  the  expreasioii 
designates  the  secondary  class  of  sailors,  or  rather  of  sea*captains^-— 
NavtfUf  sailan,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  the  crews  of  ships. 
'-^Whoever ply  the  sea,  is  a  generic  expression  embracing  all  classes  of 
sailors,  whether  in  war-ships,  merchantmen,  or  fishing  vessels,  etc-** 
"EGnjffOP  xai  ixga^op,  the  Praeterite,  as  is  usual  in  the  Hebrew  proph- 
ets ;  see  remarks  in  a  Note  under  the  Comm.  on  v.  10  above.-^T^  oftoia^ 
what  [dty]  is  Uke,  etc  Evidently  nohg  is  the  adjunct  to  riSi  AQd  as  ^i 
we  have  no  distinctive  fem.  interrogative,  we  most,  accoAling  to  our 
idiom,  UunsUte  by  what^  i.  e.  what  city;  for  if  we  translate  hj^wim^ 
(which  designates  person)  the  con^^arison  would  be  incongruous.  , 

(19)  And  they  cast  dust  upon  their 'heads,  and  weeping  and  mourningf  cried 
oat,  saying :  Alas  !  alas  !  The  great  city  in  which  all  became  rich  who  possMsed 
ships  in  the  sea,  by  reason  of  her  magnificence !  for  in  one  hour  Jbath  she  becoma 
desolate. 

Oast  dust  upon  their  heads ;  such  was  the  usual  custom  in  ancient 
times,  in  token  of  affliction'  and  commiseration ;  comp.  Job  2:  12.— 
Bjf  reason  of  ker  magni^enee  or  spleiukntr^  an  epex^getieal  danae* 
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dmgMd  to  diBekMe  moire  htUj  the  meaning  of  er  ^  inl&in^w.    The 
writer  means  to  designate  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  bi^ldings, 
furniture,  dress,  equipage,  etc.,  which  made  a  great  demand  for  articles, 
imported  by  sea  from  foreign  countries. 

(30)  Exult  over  her,  thoa  heaven,  and  ye  sainta  and  apoatlea  and  prophets ! 
for  God  has  condemned  your  condemnation  by  her. 

•  A  strong  antithesis,  indeed,  to  the  preceding  lamentation  and  wailing* 

In  that  commiseration^  the  friends  of  God  and  the  church  can  have  no 
community  of  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  every  reason  to  re- 
joice, that  the  church  is  freed  from  her  most  bitter  and  powerful  enemy. 
If  it  be  objected,  that  this  exultation  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  compassion  ;  the  answer  is,  that  neither  God  himself,  nor 
any  who  bear  his  image,  have  any  pleasure  in  the  death  6f  the  sinner 
in  itself  considered.  It  is  indeed  altogether  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  be* 
nevolence,  to  indulge  a  thirst  of  vengeance,  according  to  the  present 
meaning  given  by  us  to  that  word.  But  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  uni- 
versal benevolence  in  its  true  and  highest  sense,  to  execute  justice 
where  there  is  refusal  to  repent,  and  the  offer  of  mercy  is  treated  with 
scorn.  It  18  proper  to  rejoice,  yea  to  exult,  in  the  deliverance  of  the 
good  from  the  oppression  of  the  evil ;  to  rejoice  that  the  purposes  of 
divine  mercy  are  not  thwarted,  but  are  to  be  fully  accomplished  in  the 
salvation  of  the  righteous.  An  appeal,  in  proof  of  this,  may  be  made 
to  every  man's  spontaneous  feelings  in  a  land  of  light  and  liberty.  He 
is  glad  when  the  midnight  assassin  is  detected  and  brought  to  justice. 
He  is  glad  that  honest  and  peaceable  citizens  are  rendered  secure  in 
their  persons  and  estates ;  and  all  this  without  any  vindictive  feelings 
-     toward  the  criminal  who  has  perilled  them,  and  who  meets  at  last  with 

'  his  due  reward.    In  a  sense  like  to  this,  we  may  well  suppose  the  in- 
/  ^  habitants  of  heaven  are  called  upon  to  rejoice  at  the  fall  of  Babylon. 

Thmt  heaven,  i.  e.  ye  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  world,  as  the  next 

^  clause  ehowa.^SmntM  here  means  the  mass  of  common  Christians,  who 

•     had  suffered  by  persecution. — Apostles  means,  in  the  N.  Testament,  not 

the  twelve  only,  but  other  very  distinguished  leaders  and  teachers ;  Acts 

^yk  49 14.  Rom.  16:  7.  1  Cor.  12:  28.  2  Cor.  8:  23.  However,  as  some 
of  the  twelve  apostles  had  suffered  martyrdom  when  the  Apocalypse 
Was  written,  (James  certainly,  and  not  improbably  Peter  and  Paul), 
»  the%  is  no  serious  objection  to  understanding  the  word  apostles  here 
ip  the  more  limjLted  sense. — IlQoqi^zai  designates  all  distinguished  teach- 
er^  ;  see  1  jCor.  14:  1 — 5. — "EitQirs  ...  to  xgifia  vfAcir,  a  paronomiisia, 
whicli  U  imitated  in  the  version.  The  meaning  is,  that  God  punished 
(the  secondary  sense  of  xQtpa)  Babylon,  on  account  of  the  coudemua- 

^  iioB  or  punisbmeDt  which  Christinas  had  received  ij  om^i^Jrwa  her^ 
.  VOL.  n,  43 
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L  e.  from  great  Babylon ;  t^  deQcvtes  the  eource  wkeaoe  the 

nation  .of  Christians  had  come. 

Thus  ends  the  Lament,  or  second  part  of  the  chapter  before  u&  It  is 
proper,  therefore,  in  this  place,  to  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  prototype  or 
exemplar  of  this  in  the  Old  Testament  It  strikes  one  at  first  as  somewhat 
strange,  inasmuch  as  neither  ancient  Babylon  nor  Rome  was  ever  remarkable 
in  any  considerable  degree  for  maritime  trade,  that  so  much  prominence 
should  here  be  given  to  the  class  of  men  "  who  ply  the  sea,''  as  moumera 
over  the  fiill  of  the  great  city.  Babylon  and  Rome  were  both  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  could  neither  of  them  be  called  sea-port  towps  in 
any  tolerable  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  both  of  them  were  at  no  great  distauce  from  seaports ;  both  were  on 
rivers  navigable  by  small  craft  and  lighters ;  and  both  carried  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  luxuries  to  such  an  extent  as  rendered  necessary  the 
employment  of  much  shipping.  Still,  in  Is.  xiii.  xiv,  and  in  Jer.  1.  li,  no- 
thing of  consequence  is  said  about  the  maritime  concerns  of  ancient  Babylon. 
The  prototype  of  John,  in  regard  to  vs.  11 — 20,  must  therefore  be  looked  for 
in  Ezek.  xxviL  xxviii.  There,  indeed,  it  may  be  found ;  and  in  it  is  exhibi- 
ted a  more  than  usual  similarity  to  the  apocalyptic  passage  now  before  us. 
The  luxuriating  description  of  Tyre,  with  its  commerce  and  its  wares  and 
its  ships,  has  no  parallel  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  none  in  the  New,  ex- 
cepting the  passage  under  consideration.  In  applying  so  much  of  the  sMir- 
iUmt  to  Rome,  the  Apocalyptist  has  shown,  that  he  does  not  expect  his 
readers  to  make  out  a  liUral  meaning  from  his  language,  but  to  regard  the 
whole  as  designed  merely  to  set  forth  the  greatness  and  variety  of  the 
wealth  and  luxury  and  voluptuousness  of  the  persecuting  city,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this,  her  arrogance  and  insolence.  It  is  indeed  a  vivid  picture ; 
and  if  the  writer  has  dwelt  longer  upon  the  mariUme  part,  and  made  it 
more  prominent  than  we  min^t  expect,  (for  we  should,  a  priori^  hardly  ex- 
pect the  trading  seamen  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mardumls),  we  must 
attribute  this  to  the  freedom  of  his  glowing  imagination,  and  to  the  evident 
design  he  had  of  being  understood  as  describingt  in  a  graphic  way,  the  great- 
ness and  extent  of  luxury  and  extravagance. 


THE  RENEWED  SENTENCE  AGAINST  BABYLON: 
CHAP.  XVin ;  21—24. 

The  third  or  last  part  of  the  subordinate  trichotomy  now  follows.    It 
consists  of  a  repetition  of  the  sentence  threatening  utter  destructtoi> ;  bx^ 
so  it  is  an  intense  confirmation  of  it,  first  by  symbol,  and  then  by  direct 
words. 

(21)  And  a  mightj  angel  took  up  a  stone,  like  a  great  millstone,  and  cast  H  into 
the  sea,  saying :  Thus  shall  Babylon,  the  great  city,  be  cast  down  with  violenae, 
and  shall  ba  found  no  more. 

El^  ■■  tig,  as  elsewhere ;  so  ihk  in  the  O.  Testament. — ^7(rp^» 
powerfitl  in  a  kmd  of  physical  sense  here ;  which  is  appropriate  to  the 
■eqiHd.-*JMfviof  ^/or  is  not  to  be  compared  whh  millatonos  imong  m,. 
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bot  intk  tboee  which  were  contained  in  the  hand-mills  of  the  ancients. 
— %/?«iley,  i.  e.  with  edrip  implied.  The  action  d  coBting  dawn  is  here 
designated. — *OQfi^fiany  mth  violence  or  irnpetusj  alloding  to  the  impe« 
tus  with  which  the  angel  had  cast  the  great  stone  into  the  sea.— dKo^/ 
be  fownd  no  more^  is  a  necessary  sequel  of  the  image  followed  out ;  for 
a  stone  cast  into  the  deep  sea  can  no  more  be  found.  The  sentiment  is 
not,  that  Babylon  shall  be  literally  sunk  in  the  ocean,  but  that,  as  a 
stone  sunk  in  the  ocean  will  never  be  seen  again,  so  Babylon  will  fall 
to  rise  no  more.  The  prototype  of  this  symbol  may  be  found  in  Jer« 
51:  63,  64 

(29)  And  the  Toioe  of  harpen  and  nngen  uid  pipera  and  trumpeten  riiall  no 
more  be  heard  in  tliee,  and  artificers  of  every  kind  shall  be  found  in  thee  no 
more,  and  the  noise  of  the  millstone  shall  be  heard  in  thee  no  more ; 

Kid'OQipdiSp  means  those  who  play  on  the  harp  and  accompany  it 
with  singing. — MovaiHdaf,  musicians  in  general,  but  here,  as  distin- 
guished jFrom  the  others  named,  singers* — Avhirw^y  fitUere,  pipers, — 
Only  the  leading  and  favourite  kinds  of  music  are  here  mentioned,  and 
as  representatives  of  all  the  rest — Tldi  texnrtjs  ndarjg  rf/yjyff,  lit.  every 
cartificer  of  every  art ;  but  I  have  expressed  the  sense  in  the  version, 
more  conformably  to  our  English  idiom.  Such  artificers  are  probably 
meant,  as  were  employed  in  fabricating  articles  of  luxury. — ^hwri  fiv- 
iU)v,  lit  the  voice  of  the  millstone  ;  for  the  Greek  did  not  distinguish, 
with  the  same  accuracy  of  language  as  the  English,  voice  from  noise^ 
the  former  being  an  articulate,  the  latter  an  inarticulate,  sound. 

Thus  much  for  a  vivid  picture  of  the  pleasures  and  employments  of 
the  great  city  by  day;  now  comes  a  like  description  of  its  state  by  night, 

(23)  And  the  light  of  the  candle  shall  no  more  shine  in  thee,  and  the  voice  of 
\   %e  bridegroom  and  of  the  bride  shall  be  heard  in  thee  no  more ;  for  thy  mer- 
chants were  the  nobles  of  the  earth ;  for  bj  th j  sorcery  all  the  nations  were  led 
astray. 

jivxvov  is  here  to  be  taken  generically,  as  indicating  every  kind  of 
light  kindled  in  order  to  dissipate  the  darkness  of  evening.— 2^  voice 
^f  the  bridegroom  and  of  the  bride^  i.  e.  the  merry  voice  of  those  who 
walk  in  a  wedding  procession  through  the  streets ;  as  anciently  was, 
and  still  is,  the  custom  of  the  East,  comp.  Matt  25:  6,  7. — Thy  mer- 
chants  were  the  nobUs  of  the  earthy  i.  e.  thy  merchants  (such  was  thine 
ezcdsive  indulgence  in  luxury)  became  noblemen,  q.  d.  very  wealthy 
and  distinguished  for  splendour  of  living.— ^jFbr  by  thy  soreeryy  fpeiQiia- 
xeI^,  pharmacy^  lit  medicine.  The  meaning  here  is,  portions  given  in 
the  way  of  enchantment  or  for  charming,  as  the  older  English  has  it 
This,  like  the  inflammatory  cup  so  often  mentioned,  is  of  course  not  to 
be  literally  taken,  but  tropically.    The  effect  of  the  charm  was  to  lead 
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a$trajff  i.  e.  lead  into  polythetum  and  Idolatry^ — Tbe  two  knt  davsea 
are  tepamte  and  eoardtnate  reaiions  for  the  ruio  that  had  juat  been  pre* 
dieted.  I  have  translated  and  pointed  them  accordingly.  The  prou>« 
type  of  vs.  22,  23,  may  be  foand  in  Jer.  25:  10.  7:  34  16:  9.  33;  10, 
11.  Ezek.  26:  13.  Amos  6:  5-^7.  Is.  24:  8—10;  eomp.  1  Mace.  1:  45. 
That  a  most  vivid  picMire  is  here  given  of  the  employments  laxuiy, 
amu^mentSy  and  splendour  of  the  great  city,  will  be  readily  oonceded. 
But  it  is  an  offence  against  the  taste  of  some,  that  ov  . . .  an  b  so  often 
repeated.  Yet  they  should  call  to  mind,  that  here  is  the  final  denon* 
ciation  of  all  that  still  remains  of  the  great  city,  and  that  the  seven  times 
repetition  of  ov  .  . .  hi  is  in  conformity  with  the  use  of  the  number 
$even  in  this  book,  as  often  adverted  to  before.  On  other  ground,  it 
might  be  somewhat  difficult  to  solve  the  aesthetical  problem  presented 
here. 

(24)  And  in  her  hai  been  found  the  blood  of  prophets  and  ninis,  even  of  all 
who  are  slain  on  the  earth. 

To  render  the  sentiment  and  connection  more  plain,  vs.  23,  24,  should 
be  united.  Kai  at  the  beginning  of  v.  24  introduces  a  third  ground  or 
reason  of  the  destruction^  and  the  Su  of  the  preceding  clause  is  implied 
before  it« 


FINAL  VICTORY:  CHAP.  XK- 

[The  time  now  draws  near  for  ihe  final  termination  of  the  conflict  The  tirevoc 
Me  doom  has  been  pronounced.  But  before  the  final  conaumpi^tioii,  the  episode 
(so  usual  in  this  book)  of  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  anticipated  completion  of  vie* 
tory,  comes  in,  with  a  delay  (grateful  in  itself  to  the  reader)  of  the  main  action. 
Comp.  5:  8  seq.  7:  9  seq.  11 :  15  seq.  It  is  by  episodes  of  this  nature,  adapted  to 
cheer  the  spirits  of  the  suffering  Christians,  that  the  writer  brings  about  the  morat 
or  delays  in  the  maid  action  of  his  piece.  How  much  more  relevant  these  epi« 
■odes  are  to  the  main  object|  than  those  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  £popees,  the 
reader  can  easily  judge. 

In  the  present  episode,  irickaiamy^  as  oMittl,  is  plainly  disoernifale.  la  the  fint 
division,  all  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  world  are  represented  as  uniting  in  a 
song  of  triumph  and  of  thanksgiving,  on  account  of  the  righteous  judgments  of 
God  whioh  are  about  to  be  inflicted ;  vs.  I — 4^  In  tlie  second,  a  voice  from  the 
throne  in  heaven  speaks,  and  requires  of  all  his  servants  everywhere  ivnewed 
praise,  which  accordingly  is  shouted ;  vs.  5 — 8.  In  the  third,  the  glorious  pro»- 
•|»ect  for  suffering  martyrs  is  disclosed.  Tliey  will  be  guests  aAljfc  marriage  sap« 
per  of  the  Lamb ;  the  church  is  indeed  the  Lamb's  Bride  ;  and^he  exaltation  of 
the  Messiah  is  vividly  sketched  in  the  declaration  of  the  angel-iAtefpr«ter,  at  whose 
feet  John  in  a  state  of  astonishment  falls.  Jesus,  the  angel  declares,  is  the  object 
of  worship  by  him ;  and  therefore  he  (the  angel)  cannot  claim  the  worship  of  his 
fellow  servanti,  who,  like  him,  are  merely  instruments  in  making  known  the  priH 
pheoies  respeethig  the  trittiapb  oTtedaeming  gmoe,  vi.  9, 10.] 
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(1)  After  these  Ihinga,  1  heard  fts  it  were  a  load  Toice  of  a  great  iDoltitiide  in 
hettren,  aaymg :  HlUeluia !  the  aaivatioO)  and  glory,  and  power  of  oar  Ood  1^ 

Great  multitude^  i.  e.  the  united  bests  of  heaven,  as  the  seqael  shows* 
— -^fywrow,  plur.  in  reference  to  the  noun  of  mnltitude,  o);^w.— iSIWfe- 
lutaj  i.  e.  praise  Jehovah  —  Wj^ibn , — ^JTie  talvation  and  glory  and 
power,  triplex  again  ;  xai  ^  r*/4jyf  of  the  vulgate  text,  is  ejected.  SaU 
vcttion  means  deliverance  of  the  church  from  its  enemtes.-*^/o|a  «eems 
here  to  designate  the  divine  attribute  of  majesty, -^Jiraiiigj  power,  has 
reference  to  God's  omnipotence,  as  exerted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  church.  The  sentence  is  brachjlogicaL  The  meaning  is, 
that  deliverance  from  enemies,  and  majesty,  and  might,  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  God,  and  he  is  to  be  praised  on  account  of  them.  The  article 
before  the  nouns  points  to  the  specific  deliverance,  etc.,  indicated  bj  the 
preceding  context 

(2)  For  tnie  and  righteous  are  bia  jadgmenta ;  beoaaae  he  hath  punished  the 
great  whore,  who  corrapted  the  earth  by  her  forqication ;  and  he  hath  avenged 
the  blood  of  his  servants  [shed]  by  her  hand. 

TViM,  ihj&wah  means  fUthful  to  promises. — Jixmm,  jutt  in  the 
waj  of  retribution.— Com^(i  the  earth  here  refers  to  the  wide-spread 
moral  corruption  which  Rome  had  occasioned,  by  her  heathenish  worship, 
—16  hath  avenged,  i«  e.  God  hath  avenged.—^  her  hand  is  bniehj* 
logical;  for  the  meaning  is,  hlo^d  $hed  by  her  handf  in  marking  tha 
cause  or  instnuneDt,  as  often  elsewhere. 

(3)  And  again  they  said :  Halleluia !  And  her  smoke  riseth  up  forever  and 
ever. 

The  originiisl  imagery  is  taken  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and' 
Gomorrha.  As  they  had  already  become  a  perpetual  desolation,  so 
should  spuritual  Babylon  be.  The  same  is  indicated  by  the  prediction 
in  14: 11,  oomp.  18:  9. — Ara^airu^  Pres.  tense,  indicates  action  con- 
tinning  and  to  be  continued. 

(4)  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  and  the  four  living  ereatares,  fell  down 
and  worshipped  God  who  sitteth  on  the  thcone,  saying :  Amen !    Halleluia ! 

The  writer  means  to  say,  that  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the'  heavenly 
world  in  general,  but  even  the  most  exalted  among  them,  united  in 
praise  and  thanksgiving  on  account  of  the  execution  of  God's  justice  on 
persecuting  Babylon ;  comp.  5:  14.  7:  11.  Thus  we  have  the  Halle- 
luia ikrice  repeated,  and  confirmed  by  the  sdemn  Amen,  In  addition 
to  this,  all  IS  confirmed  by  a  voice  from  the  throne  of  God. 

(5)  And  a  voice  came  from  the  throne,  saying:  Praioe  onr  God,  ye  his  ser- 
vants, and  ye  who  fear  him  small  and  great  \ 

That  this  is  the  voioe  of  the  Meamah,  sittiog  upon  the  thran%  is  dear 
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fn>m  the  phrase :  Praiae  owt  God.  There  Is  nothing  angdar  in  this ; 
comiK  John  20: 17,  ^  I  ascend  to  my  Father  and  joar  Father,  to  m^ 
God  and  your  God."  See  also  Heb.  2: 11  seq.  and  Rev.  18:  4.-1^ 
^ho  fear  kimj  etc,  merely  expands  and  renders  prominent  the  idea  of 
MIjou  Thus  does  the  great  Captain  of  salvation  assent  to  and  confirm 
the  rejoicing  of  his  followers.  Encouraged  and  stimulated  bj  this,  thej 
break  out  into  a  renewed  expression  of  joy  and  prabe : 

(6)  And  I  heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  ^at  maltitude,  and  aa  the  yoice  of 
many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunder,  saying :  Halleluia !  for  the 
Lord  our  God,  the  Almighty,  has  become  king. 

The  difference  between  saying  ijxovca  mg  tpoMt^v,  and  Ijxovaa  ^om^, 
etc,  is  slight,  but  yet  perceptible.  The  first  formula  does  not  make  di- 
rect affirmation  respecting  the  multitude  or  great  numbers  who  shout, 
but  merely  inqdtes  such  a  multitude,  because  the  noise  is  like  that  of  a 
mighty  host ;  the  second  formula  would  directly  assert  that  there  was  a 
great  multitude.  The  basis  of  the  expression  is,  the  noise  made  by  the 
«  shout  of  a  mighty  and  victorious  army. — Noise  of  many  watersy  i.  e.  of 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  in  a  tempest,  rollii^  upon  the  shore. — Loud  or 
ffnighty  thunder  is  another  familiar  and  sublime  comparison.  The  tripUx 
repetition  of  this  imagery  is  for  the  purposes  of  intensity,  like  the  triplex 
Halleluia  in  the  preceding  context  Thus  the  repetition  of  the  Halle- 
luia, after  the  approbation  from  the  throne,  becomes  greatly  augmented ; 
as  was  perfectly  natural — *E^ctaiXev<fey  hoe  become  or  eu^ed  a$  kiny^  L  e. 
universal  king,  his  enemies  being  subdued ;  or  we  may  translate  it,  as 
is  usual,  hoe  reigned,  where  the  Aor.  is  employed  in  order  to  denote  the 
certainty  of  his  complete  and  universal  reign,  Gramm.  §  136M|  d 

(7)  Let  us  rejoice,  and  be  glad,  and  give  glory  to  him ;  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Lamb  hath  come,  and  his  Wife  hath  prepared  herself. 

The  joy,  then,  is  not  so  much  over  the  fallen  enemy,  as  over  the 
prospects  and  privileges  of  the  church,  which  are  now  rendered  bright 
and  cheering.  The  boldness  of  the  imagery  here  is  striking ;  jet  it  is 
nothing  new.  Everywhere  in  the  prophets  of  the  O.  Testament,  God 
is  often  represented  as  the  husband  of  Israel  or  Judah ;  an  image  de- 
rived from  two  sources,  first,  from  the  fact  that  a  nation  is  usually  per- 
sonified under  the  image  of  a  femaley  and  secondly,  that  the  connection 
between  husband  and  wife  is  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  of  all ;  Gien. 
2:  24.  The  wife  is,  by  her  vety  relation  to  her  husbanid,  bound  to 
faithfulness,  pority,  obedience,  and  affection ;  the  husband  is.  to  protect, 
provide  for,  and  cherish  the  wife.  Hence  the  frequency  of  this  imagery 
in  the  O.  Testament;  e.  g.  Is.  50:  1.  54:  5.  Jer.  8:  14.  Is.  62:  5.  Hos. 
2:  19,  20.  The  whole  of  Canticles  exhibits  this  idea  greatly  enlai^ged 
and  as  it  were  individualized,  if  it  is  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual 
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ft  k  freqiwnt  ako  in  the  N.  TestaoieDt;  e.  g.  2  Cor.  11:  3. 
Eph.  5:  22'*-82.  Bev.  21:  2»  et  aL  Undoubtedly  we  may  call  sach 
imagery  cnewUd;  for  the  poems  of  Hafiz  among  the  Persians,  and 
many  of  the  religious  poems  of  the  Arabians,  assume  the  same  imagery, 
tn.order  to  express  the  ardour  and  purity  of  affection  which  is  due  to 
Gt>d.  If  any  reader  is  offended  at  this,  it  is  but  the  part  of  candour  to 
suggest,  that  the  BiUe  was  written  in  the  Ecut^  and /or  the  East  as  well 
as  the  West;  and  surely  in  oriental  countries  no  one  would  tlunk  at 
taking  offence  on  the  groond  of  tropical  language  derived  from  such  a 
sooroe. — ^Besides,  Borne  has  already  been  repeatedly  introduced  as  a 
harlot,  in  a  gaudy  and  meretricious  dress ;  the  church  therefore  is  in- 
troduced here,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  chaste  virgin  betrothed  to  Christ 
The  antithesis  between  the  two  is  thus  made  striking. — ^Hzoifiaaer  amr- 
«^,  hath  adorned  hendf  for  the  nuptials ;  as  the  sequel  shows. 

(8)  And  it  wos  given  her,  that  she  should  put  on  fine  linen,  splendid  and  pure ; 
(for  the  fine  linen  signifies  the  righteousness  of  the  saints). 

The  bridal  garment  here  mentioned,  considered  in  a  literal  respect, 
is  such  as  was  wont  to  be  worn  at  nuptials.  But  the  writer  explicitly 
tells  us,  that  all  literal  and  carnal  explanation  is  to  be  forborne.  The 
fine  linen,  as  he  dechires,  is  only  a  symbol  of  the  righteou9nes$  of  the 
saints.  In  Greek  the  word  righteousness  is  plural,  dixauo^ara,  for  the 
sake  of  intensity.  This  plainly  does  not  designate  the  good  deeds  and 
virtuous  actions,  simply  or  principally,  of  the  saints ;  for  it  is  something 
given  to  them.  Paul  presents  us  with  a  solution :  *'  That  I  may  be 
found  in  Him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law, 
but  that  iH|^h  is  by  faith  in  Christ,  the  righteousness  of  God  by  faith," 
Phil.  8:  9.  Bc  then, '  clothed  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,'  saints  are 
to  be  affianced  to  him  when  their  highest  spiritual  union  with  him  shall 
be  completed.  All  that  is  here  said,  is  said  for  the  sake  of  pointing  out 
the  reward  which  awaits  Christians  in  the  world  to  come.  So  the 
sequel  shows : 

(9)  And  he  saith  to  me :  Write ;  Blessed  are  they  who  are  bidden  to  the  mar- 
riage-supper of  the  Lamb!  He  also  saith  to  me :  These  are  the  true  words  of 
God. 

See  a  similar  passage  in  3:  20,  in  respect  to  Christ's  supping  teiA 
the  believer.  There  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  departure  here  from 
the  imagery  of  the  preceding  verse.  There  the  whole  church  are  rep- 
resented as  the  hride^  and  Christ  as  the  Husband.  Here  the  blessed- 
ness is  meh&oned  of  those  who  are  guests  inmted  to  the  wedding^east. 
I  know  not  well  how  to  solve  this,  except  by  the  consideration,  that 
the  speaker  here  regards  the  oonsommation  of  the  marriage,  L  e.  the 
highest  spiritual  union  with  Christ  in  the  heavenly  worid,  after  martyr- 
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dom,  M  ooQfldHitidg  die  basis  of  his  imagery  in  r.  8 ;  wlifle  ia  ▼.  9,  Im 
pronounces  a  blessing  on  those,  who,  hamng  hem  ^ciUdof  Cfod,  areaioir 
in  their  probationaiy  state,  preparing  for  a  final  union  with  Christ. 
Understood  in  this  way,  the  speaker  declares  that  blessings  of  the  high- 
est kind  await  martyrs  in  the  heavenly  world ;  also,  that  they  wka  have 
merdy  begun  their  course,  and  who  are  invited  to  &ial  happiness,  ara, 
amfid  all  their  trials,  to  be  counted  as  greatly  blessed. 

The  earnestness  with  which  the  author  speaks,  is  desigasted  by  the 
declaration,  then  wardi  of  God  are  <rue.^-The  Norn,  case  or  sabjeet 
of  UyH  is  not  mentioned  by  John.  But  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubly 
that  the  angel-interpreter,  who  seems  everywhere  to  accompany  him,  is 
meant  to  be  considered  as  the  subject.  So  v.  10  leads  us  of  aeoesai^ 
to  explain  the  matter  here. 

The  idea  of  a  feast,  as  an  image  of  the  happiness  of  heaven,  was  a 
familiar  one  with  the  Jews  ;  see  and  comp.  Luke  14:  15.  16:  23,  Laza- 
rus reclining  with  Abraham  at  the  table.  Luke  22:  16.  Mark  14:  25. 
Rev.  22:  1,  2.  The  imagery  here  can  scarcely  be  misunderstood  by  an 
intelligent  and  sober  mind. 

(10)  And  I  fell  at  hie  feet  to  worship  him ;  then  he  saith  to  xne  :  See  thoo  do 
ft  not;  1  am  thy  fellow  lerrant,  and  of  thy  brethren  wlio  hold  the  testimony  of 
Jeaua ;  worship  God :  (for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy). 

John,  enraptured  with  what  he  had  just  seen  and  heard,  seems 
almost  to  have  lost,  in  amazement  and  ecstasy,  a  consciousness  of  what 
he  was  doing.  His  first  emotions  lead  him  to  fall  at  the  feet  of  the 
angel-interpreter  as  an  act  of  homage,  doubtless  believing  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself  was  veiled  in  the  form  of  the  angel.  Bvif  jM|^.  jh^  ^^s 
proceeding  to  do  so,  the  angel  arrests  him  with  admonilRw,'  that  he 
himself  is  nothing  more  than  a  ministerial  servant,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  a  proper  object  of  homage. 

JFV//  down,  etc.,  the  usual  external  act  of  homage,  either  to  God  or 
man.  In  western  countries,  kneeling  is  the  act  of  homage;  in  the 
eastern,  prostration  of  the  whole  p^son  on  the  ground,  with  the  face  in 
the  dust,  was  the  usual  token  of  civil  or  spiritual  reverence.  That  John 
was  about  to  pay  the  latter,  seems  probable  from  the  check  which  the 
angel  gave  him. — ''Oga  fc^,  brachylogy,  i.  e.  it  plainly  stands  for  o^  ft^ 
nQOiJKW^ojjg.  Our  own  idiom,  without  repeating  the  main  verb,  is,  by 
the  aid  of  the  helping  verb  do,  more  explicit  than  the  Greek ;  e.  g.  '  See 
thou  do  it  not' — 2ivvdftvX6s  cov  is  very  expressive  here,  q.  d.  lam  a 
servant  as  well  as  thou,  and  therefore  cannot  receive  homage. — jfW 
eidskq^  has  for  its  preceding  and  governing  noun  avtdovlo^  implied. 
The  sum  of  ih»  two  clauses  is :  '  I  am  a  feilow-servant  of  John  and  of 
aU  whotettify  for  Christ.'     ThosewhoiMOe  tesUmmy  ofJesus^  must 
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Jiffe  have  leferance  to  teaehetg  or  prophets,  i.  e.  to  th<9Be  who  in  some 
way  or  other  held  and  proclaimed  the  gospel  The  angel  means  to  say, 
that  he  wag  engaged  in  the  same  busineae  as  John  himself,  and  acted 
(Kke  him)  in  a  subordinato  capacity.  How  comes  it  that  Jesus,  if 
merely  hmnan,  never  checked  any  of  his  worshipperB  in  this  way  ? 

j^  tke  teiHmony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy^  is  a  clause  that 
has  been  a^kind  of  crux  interprettem,     Storr :  Quicquld  Jesus  in  hoc 

.  oraculo  expoeiiit,  e  spirita  prophetico  manavit.  Ewald :  Nam  professio 
Jemi  est  spiritus  propheticus,  i.  e.  si  quis  fidem  ejus  constanter  tuetur, 
is  eo  ipso  spiritum  habet  propheticum.  Neither  to  the  purpose  of  the 
speaker,  which  is,  to  proffer  a  reason  why  the  angel  considers  himself 
as  nothing  more  than  a  fellow-servant.  And  what  is  that  reason  ? 
Plainly  it  is  this,  viz.  that  John  and  his  other  fellow-witnesses  for  Jesus, 
being  in  possession  of  the  testimony  respecting  him,  were  partakers  of 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  because  the  testimony  respecting  Jesus,  in  its 
full  extent,  must  embrace  many  things  yet  future,  and  which  could  be 
known  only  in  a  prophetic  way.  Now  inasmuch  as  the  angel-inter- 
preter came  merely  to  aid  John  in  the  business  of  prediction  or  proph- 
ecy, he  belongs  to  the  same  general  class  of  ministerial  agents  as  John 
himself.  In  other  words :  John  and  his  coadjutor  are  both  sent  on  the 
same  errand,  are  engaged  in  the  same  business,  and  are  partakers  of  the 
same  prophetic  spirit.  The  one,  therefore,  cannot  worship  the  other. 
For  substance,  Yitringa  and  Heinrichs  defend  the  like  exegesis.  I  do 
not  see  that  the  passage  fairly  admits  of  any  other. 


?^^^lpNAL  CONTEST:  CHAP.  XIX.  11—21. 

[The  shout  of  anticipated  victory  being  thiia  railed,  and  the  glorious  rewards 
<}f  maKyrdom  being  reassured,  all  is  ready  for  the  final  catastrophe.  This  the 
remaining  part  of  the  chapter  discloses.  The  usual  trichotomy  again  develops 
itself  in  this.  (1)  The  appearance  of  the  great  Captain  of  Salvation,  with  his 
hosts  around  him,  from  the  heavenly  world  ;  vs.  11 — 16.  (2)  The  proclamation 
made  to  the  ravenous  beasts  and  birds  to  come  and  glut  themselves  with  the 
slaughtered;  vs.  17, 18.  (3)  The  final  overthrow  and  excision  of  the  beast,  the 
false  prophet,  aad  their  army ;  vs.  19^21]. 

(11)  And  1  saw  heaven  opened,  and  behold  !  a  white  horse,  and  he  who  sat 
upon  him  was  eidled  Faithful  and  True;  and  he  judgeth  and  maketh  war  with 
justice. 

Heaven  is  here  represrated  as  being  opened^  for  the  inspection  of  the 
seer,  and  because  the  armies  of  heaven  (v*  14)  are  to  advance  to  the 
contest,  issuing  from  the  heavenly  world. — Andh!  a  white  horse,  the 
emblem  at  once  of  the  majesty  of  the  rider,  and  of  l^e  victory  to  be 
achieved ;  tee  on  6:  2.^ — The  personage  dewgnated  as  Leader,  is  not 
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here  designated  by  bia  proper  name  {JeeiM,  Mesaiali),  but  by  epitbete  ^ 
which  are  expressive  of  the  qualities  which  he  manifests)  particalariy 
in  his  present  undertaking.  FaiUifvly  viz.  to  all  the  promises  whioh  he 
has  made  to  his  followers.  TnUy  viz.  to  keep  and  execute  both  prom- 
ises and  thi*eatenings.  And  hejudgeih  and  maketh  war  withjusUcty  L  e. 
he  is  not  more  true  and  faithful  to  his  friends  and  followers,  than  he  is 
just  toward  his  enemies.  He  does  not  come  forth  in  hofllile  amy 
against  them  to  cut  them  off,  without  good  and  sufficient  reason  ground- 
ed in  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity ;  for  they  have  shed  the  blood 
of  saints  and  martyrs  without  cause,  and  they  deserve  the  punishment 
to  be  iiiflicted.-^The  construction  begun  with  a  participle  (xoWfccyo^), 
and  continued  by  a  verb  (xqivu  etc),  is  not  unusual ;  see  Gcramm.  § 
195.  3 ;  (for  particle  in  the  Gramm.  read  participUy 

(13)  And  his  eyes  were  like  a  flame  of  fire,  and  on  his  head  were  many  diadems; 
he  hdd  a  name  inscribed,  which  no  one  knew  but  himself. 

Eyes  as  aflame  offire^  i.  e.  emitting  flashes  of  splendour ;  see  on  1: 
14. — Many  diadems,  because  he  is  King  of  kings  and  Lard  of  lards^  v. 
16.  The  be&st  (13:  1)  is  represented  as  having  ten  diadems ;  here  the 
number  is  not  limited  but  is  nolXoy  because  his  superiority  over  all  oth- 
ers is  to  be  indicated. — "Ex^v,  i.  e.  ijv  Ijfooy,  he  had,  see  on  1: 16. — Name 
inscribed,  i.  e.  inscribed  on  the  frontlet  of  his  diadem ;  see  on  2:  17. — 
Which  no  one  knew  hut  himself,  i.  e.  the  secret  incommunicable  name  of 
nw  (or  perhaps  Aoyog),  a  name  the  full  meaning  of  which  is  known 
only  to  God  and  his  avv&Qovog,  the  Messiah ;  see  on  2:  17.  In  this  lat^ 
ter  passage  (2:  17),  the  name  is  said  to  be  known  only  to  him  who  wears 
it,  i.  e.  aU  other  men  are  excluded  from  a  knowled^  (|Ld|K  iBeaning ; 
just  as  the  high  priest  alone  could  pronounce  the  name^E  t^B^jnitre. 
But  the  wearing  of  such  a  diadem  is  the  privilege  of  saints  ^|^lory,  not 
of  saints  in  the  present  world.  In  the  state  of  glory  it  will  be  fully  reveal- 
ed to  them  what  this  name  means.  But  in  the  case  before  ns,  Uie  name 
in  question  belongs  to  the  imperial  diadem  only ;  and  of  course  he  who 
wears  such  a  diadem  fully  knows  its  proper  meaning.  Now  as  only  the 
Messiah  can  wear  this  diadem,  in  the  peculiar  sense  here  meant,  he  only 
knows  its  full  import  Is  he  not  placed  here  on  an  equality  with  the 
Father  ?    At  all  events,  he  is  represented  as  fully  his  Vicegerent 

(13)  And  he  was  clothed  in  a  garment  dyed  with  blood ;  and  hit  mu&Q  vts  nail- 
ed:  The  Word  or  God. 

The  prototype  o^garmmt  dipped  or  dj^edin  Uoodj  is  in  Is.  63:  l-*3, 
where  the  great  Deliverer  comes  up  from  £dom,  his  garments  being 
stained  with  the  blood  of  enemies.  So  here,  the  red  garment,  (for  this 
I  take  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  expression),  is  a  symbol  of  the 
•Uufl^ter  which  waa  to  eQsue<r-^iJb  noiiM  MCotM*- his  name  is-f^T^s 
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WOUD  OF  God,  a  name  ftrand  elsewbere  in  the  N.  Testament  only  in 
tiie  writings  of  the  apostle  John.  The  proof  arising  from  this,  that  John 
the  apostle  must  have  written  the  Apocalypse,  is  not  absolutely  certain ; 
for  some  of  John's  friends  or  readers  may  have  adopted  his  phraseology. 
But  stilly  the  kind  of  appeal  which  the  writer  has  here  made  to  this  new 
and  peculiar  appellation  of  the  Messiah,  seems  at  least  to  be  quite  Jo- 
hannean. 

Aa  to  the  original  reason  for  giring  such  an  f^pellation  to  the  Messi* 
ah ;  after  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  it  might  seem  pre- 
sumptuous in  me,  to  express  an  opinion  in  a  single  sentence,  which  is 
all  that  my  present  limits  allow.  Speech  is  the  development  of  one's 
mind,  wish,  intention,  command,  etc. ;  and  so  it  is  a  disclosure  of  the 
internal  self.  In  respect  to  God,  **  he  speaks  and  it  is  done ;  he  commands 
and  it  stands  fast*'  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made." 
Now  inasmuch  as  Christ  was  <<  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and 
the  express  image  of  his  substance,"  ^^  Grod  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  so  he 
is  the  most  direct,  full,  and  immediate  development  of  the  Godhead  to 
man ;  God  q^xki  to  us  in  and  by  him.  Through  him  he  speaks  out  as 
it  were  himself.  So  then,  as  Christ  was  the  most  immediate  and  distin- 
guished manifestation  of  Grod  to  men,  the  most  honoured  means  of  com- 
munication, and  because  he  was  also  the  agent  in  creating  the  world, 
which  is  in  like  manner  ascribed  to  the  word  of  God,  he  received  from 
John  the  name  of  jioyogy  or  the  great  executor  and  communicator  of  the 
will  of  God.  The  context  in  John  1;  1 — 18,  shows  that  the  predomi- 
nating ideas  respecting  Logos  were  such,  in  the  writer's  mind,  as  I  have 
now  dev.elqpedr  To  defend  the  sentiment  of  these  hints,  would  be  for- 
eign t<^l^  present  business.  The  proper  placQ  for  this  is  in  a  Comm. 
or  in  a  mte>gram,  upon  John  1: 1. 

(14)  And  the  armief  of  heftven  followed  him  upon  white  horseti  cbthed  with 
white  pure  linen. 

Upon  white  harsesy  the  emblems  of  victory;  see  on  v.  11.  They  are 
represented  as  being  upon  horeesy  because  troops  of  this  kind  held  quite 
the  highest  rank,  and  exhibited  the  greatest  efficiency,  in  ancient  times. 
New  modes  of  warfare  among  us  have  somewhat  altered  the  relations  of 
cavalry  to  footmen. — Clothed  in  white  pure  Unen,  the  emblem  of  admis- 
sion to  the  happiness  of  the  blessed ;  comp.  3: 5.  This  description  seems 
to  comprise  saints  or  the  redeemed  in  the  array  of  the  Redeemer,  (comp, 
Bev.  8:  3.  2:  26^  27)  ;  but  it  does  sot  exclude  angels. 

(15)  And  oat  of  his  mouth  issueth  a  sharp  sword,  that  he  may  smite  the  nations 
therewith ;  and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  >  and  he  treadeth  the  wine- 
prees  of  the  fierce  anger  of  almifhty  God. 

Swcrd of  ki$ mouth;  0eeoiil:l&  9:18.    The  image  seems  tobe» 
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that  the  threats  which  be  utters,  assome  an  mmjbrm  appearanoe  as  tiief 
issue  from  his  month ;  of  coune  they  are  striking  symbds  of  exeinoD.*— 
Ta  i^ftj  here  means  the  hMthen  nations  contending  against  Qirist— 
Xule  vniharodofiran  means  to  role  with  a  swaj  which  is  ifTesislible, 
and  which  threatens  entire  destruction  to  aU  opposers.  The  prototype 
is  in  Ps.  2:  9.—Tread€th  the  tnne^prui  of  the  ^fierce  wroA  of  ahuigkt^ 
God  ;  see  the  original  image  in  Is.  63:  1-^.  On  the  nature  of  the  im- 
agerj,  see  remarics  on  14:  19,  20.  Win&fru9  of  fierce  wraltk  symbol* 
izes  the  idea,  that  the  enemies  of  God  are  to  be  trodden  down  like 
grapes  in  the  wine-press,  and  that  their  blood  shall  flow  as  freely  as  the 
juice  of  the  grape  wUch  is  expressed  by  treading* 

(16)  And  he  hath  upoo  his  vei ture,  even  upon  his  thigh,  a  name  inscribed : 
Kino  of  kings  and  Lord  or  lords. 

Inscriptions  on  the  outer  garments  of  ^tinguished  individuals  were 
not  unusual  in  ancient  times,  and  they  were  made  with  large  and  re- 
splendent letters ;  see  Herod.  IL  106.  Cic.  Verr.  IV.  23.  Le  Moyne 
ad  Jer.  23:  6.  Munter  Diss,  ad  Apoc.  17:  5.  p.  2.  Ewald,  p.  292.— *0y- 
oiia,  adopted  by  Griesbach  and  followed  by  Knapp  and  flahn,  instead 
of  the  vulgate  ro  ovofiOy  is  an  alteration  plainly  for  the  worse.  The  ar- 
tide  is  appropriate ;  and  the  writer  of  this  book  shows  no  particular  de- 
ficiency in  his  knowledge  of  the  article. — King  of  kingsy  i.  e.  Supreme 
King  and  Lord.  The  appropriateness  of  the  titles  here  is  manifest,  in- 
asmuch as  his  contest  is  with  the  kings  of  the  earth.  The  inscription 
on  his  vesture  means,  that  '  He  is  and  must  be  universal  king.' — 
It  seems  that  the  prophet  saw,  in  vision,  the  great  Leader  of  the  army 
as  sitting  upon  the  white  horse  (v.  11),  in  which  poaitipii  tename  on 
his  thigh  would  be  specially  conspicuous. 

Complete  and  final  victory  is  now  expected  with  so  much  certainty, 
that  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  are  seen  in  anticipation  as  lying  dead 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  ravenous  birds  are  summoned  to  devour 
tlieir  carcasses.  This  summons  constitutes  the  second  part  of  the  ^*- 
dkotomff,  in  the  closing  scene. 

(17)  And  1  saw  an  angel  standing  in  the  son,  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  yoioe, 
•aying  to  all  the  fowls  that  fly  in  mid-air :  Come,  gather  yourselves  together  to 
the  great  feast  of  God. 

The  imagery  here  employed  respecting  the  birds  of  prey,  is  very  com- 
mon among  the  Greeks  and  in  the  Heb.  Scriptures.  The  first  para- 
graph of  the  Hiad  presents  it ;  and  it  may  be  found  in  Is.  18:  6.  56:  9. 
Jer.  7:  33.  12:  9.  1  Sam.  17:  46,  and  particuhirly  and  at  great  length 
in  £zek.  39:  4 — ^20,  which  is  doubtless  the  modcd  of  the  passage  before 
us.  The  personificoMon  of  the  birds  here,  (who  are  addressed  as  intd- 
ligent  beuq[8)y  is  too  common  in  poetiy  to  need  explaaalioiu^^sisrroy. 
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Ht  wfft/ry  but  as  ife  was  the  prindfwl  meal  in  the  East,  it  often  means 
fwiAi  cimriviwn.'^QrMtfBaaiofOod^  great  by  reason  of  the  number 
oi  victims  slain.— O/*  Godj  because  God  has  ordained  it,  and  makes  pro- 
vision for  it. 

(18)  That  je  may  devour  flesh  of  kings,  and  flesh  of  rulers  of  thousands, 
and  flesh  of  the  mighty,  and  flesh  of  horses  and  of  those  who  sit  upon  them,  and 
flesh  of  alt  freemen  and  of  slaTes,  both  small  and  great. 

See  the  like  method  of  enumerating  all  classes  of  men,  in  6: 15.  13: 
16. — The  plur.  (fdgxag  is  not  without  significancj  here,  inasmuch  as  it 
points  to  a  large  aggregate.  The  kin^s  are  those  confederate  with  the 
beast;  comp.  17:  12 — 18.  GMHarclu  are  the  military  leaders  in  the 
army ;  hx^gap  comprises  the  robust  soldiery. — "innvov^  etc.,  means  tha^ 
cavalry. — Frogmen  <md  slaves  comprise  the  tout  ensemNe  of  the  army, 
i.  e.  the  soldiers  (including  their  officers)  and  all  the  menials  of  the 
camp. — Small  and  greatj  i.  e.  of  all  ages  and  conditions. — As  the  Ace. 
here  follows  qxxytjtey  it  denotes,  as  I  have  rendered  it,  to  devour^  i.  e.  to 
eat  up,  as  we  express  it.  The  Gren.  {ffOQuoDv)  would  denote  only  that 
some  portion  was  to  be  eaten.  The  article  is  omitted  before  (jaQxag, 
because  the  writer  does  not  intend  to  be  minutely  specific. — That  the 
vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey,  which  usually  attend  the  steps  of  ar- 
^  mies  in  the  East,  are  here  meant,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the 
principal  design  of  the  imagery,  after  all,  is  to  portray,  in  vivid  colours, 
the  disgraceful  death  of  the  followers  of  the  beast.  To  lie  unburied, 
and  thus  become  the  prey  of  ravenous  birds  or  beasts,  was  regarded  by 
the  ancients  with  peculiar  horror. 

The  colisummation  is  now  ushered  in  ;  for  all  is  ready.  Vs.  19 — 21 
oonstitole  the  thbd  part  of  the  trichotomy. 

(19)  And  I  flaw  the  beast,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  their  assembled  ar- 
mies, make  war  with  him  who  sat  upon  the  horse,  and  with  his  army. 

The  assembling  of  the  army  has  already  been  giyen,  in  16: 13 — 16. 
Make  war  here  means  to  engage  in  batde.  The  army  encircling  the 
victorious  Leader  is  here  presented  to  our  view.  But  they  act,  afler 
all,  only  a  secondary  part.  The  great  Captain  of  Salvation  is  compe* 
tent  alone  to  achieve  the  victory. 

(20)  And  the  beast  was  seized ;  and  with  him  the  false  prophet  who  wrought 
nirades  before  him,  by  which  he  led  astray  those  who  received  the  mark  of  the 
beast  and  who  worshipped  his  image ;  alt? e  were  they  both  cast  into  the  lake  ef 
file  that  bnrneth  with  brimstone. 

In  respect  to  ipevdwrQOipi^^  and  iminiop  cevtav,  see  on  18: 11, 12. 
The  fint  step  is  to  remove  the  leaders  of  the  adverse  army.  The  way 
in  which  they  'were  taken,  is  not  disclosed.  To  dwell  on  particulars 
consists  not  with  the  brevity  here  demanded.    One  might  supppse^  lifaat 
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the  prophet  rc^aided  them  as  haying,  ehampkm^ike,  eadi  proflfeied  s 
contest  with  the  "•  Kiog  of  kings,"  and  that  thus  thej  were  apprehended. 
The  heast  and  false  prophet  had  been  united  in  deceiving  the  nations 
and  persecuting  the  church.  Their  doom  is  therefore  the  same.  Both 
are  cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire,  i.  e.  Gehenna; — a  touch  of  the  pen- 
cil with  a  design  to  make  the  colouring  intense.  The  aggravated  and 
dreadful  suffering  which  would  result  from  being  cast  into  the  fierj  pool 
in  such  a  state,  i.  e.  o/tve,  is  too  intense  for  description.  The  burning 
of  dead  bodies,  inflicts  no  pain ;  the  burning  of  living  ones  implies  pain 
indescribable.  The  idea  of  the  writer  moreover  is,  that  thej  are  to  re- 
main in  the  condition  to  which  thej  are  doomed,  L  e.  thej  are  still  to 
^main  living — a  fearful  doom  indeed ;  comp.  Num.  16:  32 — 54.  Is.  5: 
14.  The  substantial  meaning  is,  that  the  leaders  in  the  persecatios  q[ 
Christians  will  be  subjected  to  a  speedy  and  dreadful  punishment. 
As  to  the  expression  xcuofMPtiv  iv  t(p  ^eiip,  see  on  14: 10. 

(21)  And  the  rest  were  slain  by  the  sword  of  him  who  sat  upon  the  horse, 
which  issued  from  his  mouth ;  and  all  the  fowls  were  satiated  with  their  flesh. 

The  army  at  large  then  is  distinguished  from  their  leaders,  in  respect 
to  punishment.  They  are  not  cast  alive  into  the  pit.  They  are  slain 
by  the  sword ;  not  by  the  literal  sword,  however,  for  it  is  that  which 
issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  Leader,  viz.  his  simple  nxMrd  of  ex- 
cision. This  suffices  to  destroy  the  whole  army  in  an  instant.  A  mag- 
nificent description,  indeed,  oi  his  power  I  No  other  effort  or  contest  is 
needed, — The  corpses  fallen  upon  the  field  of  battle  are  left  to  be  de- 
voured* There  is  none  to  bury  them. — 'ExoQtdad^<jav  literally  means 
to  feed  on  herbs  ;  but  this  specific  meaning  not  unfrequentlj^  gjfes  into  a 
generic  one,  as  in  our  text,  and  then  it  designates  the  idea  of  being /tt% 
fedj  of  bdng  satiated.  The  implication  here  of  course  is,  that  the  army 
also  go  down  to  Hades ;  but  not  alive,  like  the  beast  and  false  prophet. 
The  substantial  meaning  is,  that  condign  punishment  overtakes  them,  but 
not  so  dreadful  as  that  of  their  leaders. 

*Eh,  hy,  with,  common  in  such  a  sense,  and  used  for  the  sake  of  point- 
ing out  with  distinctness  the  sources  from  which  the  action  denoted  in 
the  verb  springs. 

Thus  ends  the  second  part  of  this  great  drama ;  unless,  indeed,  we 
include  what  pertains  to  the  punishment  of  the  dragon,  20: 1 — 3.  But 
we  may  regard  this  paragraph,  perhaps,  as  constituting  a  kind  of  transit 
Hon  to  a  view  of  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  church,  whidh  f<^ws 
the  second  great  overthrow  of  her  enemies.  In  this  case,  we  may  oon- 
rider  chap,  xx— -xxii.  5,  as  comprising  the  third  part  of  the  subordinate 
trichotomy  which  is  evidently  made  in  the  body  of  the  work,  or  thft 
I  topic  of  the  booL 
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Semarks  on  the  appUcation  of  Chap.  ziii«-xix« 

It  18  proper  now  to  loc^  bock,  and  inquire  whether  the  author  demgned 
that  chap.  zii>-->xix,  should  be  regarded  as  applicable  only  to  Nero,  and  its 
fulfilment  as  entirely  accomplished  by  the  death  of  Nero  ? 

That  Nero  is  mainly  characterized  in  xiiL  xvi.  xvii,  we  cannot  w^l 
doubL    But  in  chap,  xiii,  when  the  beast  out  of  the  sea  is  first  presented, 
he  has  «even  htads^  and  each  of  these  is  itself  a  king  or  emperor,  17:  10. 
Of  course,  the  beast,  geneKeoilyamndered,  represents  many  kings,  not  mere- 
ly one.    Yet  as  the  reigning  emperor,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  actual  man- 
ifestation of  the  beast,  or  the  actual  development  of  it,  so  the  word  bead  is 
«]j|plied,  in  the  chapters  named,  mainly  to  Nero  then  persecuting  the  churcK 
Insensibly  almost,  at  least  so  it  is  to  the  reader,  this  specific  meaning  ap- 
pears to  be  dropped,  and  the  more  generic  one  to  be  employed  again  in 
chap.  zviiL  seq.  Chap.  xvi.  seems  plainly  to  indicate  the  first  great  overthrow 
of  die  power  of  persecution.    The  gnat  eUy  and  the  cities  of  the  nations  are 
<eloven  by  an  earthquake  and  reduced  to  a  ruinous  state,    hideed  such  is  ^ 
the  catastrophe  here,  tlmt  were  nothing  else  said  in  tbe  sequel,  we  should 
be  ready  to  conclude,  that  this  overthrow  ends  the  dominion  and  sway  of  the 
beast    That  Nero*s  fall  was  in  the  eye  of  the  Apocalyptist  here,  I  can  hard- 
ly doubt    But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  church's  persecutions;  although 
a  respite  of  some  twenty  years  or  more  was  now  given.    Further  persecu- 
tions were  to  arise ;  and  so,  a  continued  war  with  the  beast,  and  a  still  fur- 
ther destruction  of  great  Babylon,  are  brought  in  the  sequel  to  our  view. 

If  this,  or  something  of  this  nature,  be  not  the  writer's  design,  why  should 
he  have  made  the  second  catastrophe  to  differ  so  much  from  the  first  ? 
There,  the  earthquake,  hail,  thunder,  etc,  designate  the  fnale  of  the  over- 
throw.   Not  so  here,  but  only  the  commencement  of  it 

That  aft  the*  future  historical  &cts  respecting  the  persecution  of  the  church 
lay  open  in  detail  before  the  mind  of  the  seer,  I  find  no  satis&etory  evi» 
dence.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  probable.  When  we  look  back  to  the  vis* 
ions  of  Isaiah  and  other  Hebrew  prophets,  we  find  them  nearly  always, 
when  concerned  with  distant  ftUure  events,  to  assume  a  gtnaricj  and  not  a 
specific  form.  So  here.  As  soon  as  the  writer  dismisses  the  case  of  Nero 
from  his  consideration,  he  deals  no  longer  witli  anything  but  generic  rep- 
xesentations.  Persecutions  will  revive.  The  war  will  be  still  waged.  At  last 
the  great  Captain  of  Salvation  will  come  forth,  in  aU  his  power,  and  make 
an  end  of  the  long  protracted  war.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  mi^ 
lennial  day  of  glory  dawn  upon  the  church. 

To  look  now  for  specific  individual  facts  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
which  are  U>  correspond  with  the  respective  traits  of  this  symbolical  picture, 
would  be  tbe  same  thing,  as  to  lo<^  for  the  specific  events  in  the  lifo  of  Da* 
vid,  which  correspond  with  Ps.  IS:  7 — ^16 ;  or  to  busy  one's  self  with  search- 
ing for  such  events  to  correspond  with  the  pictures  drawn  in  Is.  xiii.  xiv. 
;ui.  xl — ^Ixvi ;  or  by  Zachariah  in  chap  i— -vi.  Or,  to  present  tbe  maUer  in 
a  somewhat  different  attitude,  the  same  as  to  look  for  them  in  the  phrases : 
**  The  Lord  tumeth  the  earth  upside  down-^The  moon  shall  be  confounded, 
and  the  son  ashamed— The  stars  of  heaven  foil  unto  the  earth,"  and  the 
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like.    Common  sense  is  ever  wont  to  give  die  true  meaning  to  sui^  lu- 
guage,  when  particular  fiivourite  theories  are  out  ofjhe  question ;  why  not  * 
apply  the  same  rule  of  interpretation  to  the  Apocalypse  ? 

In  order  to  designate  the  final  and  certain  overthrow  of  heathenism,  as  • 
opposed  to  Christianity,  the  writer  has  chosen  to  represent  the  whole  mat- 
ter by  the  symbol  of  a  great  contest  between  the  two  parties.  On  the  one 
side  are  arranged  Satan,  the  civil  power,  and  the  heathen  priesthood,  with 
all  their  confederates ;  on  the  other  is  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  the 
angels,  and  the  people  of  God.  During  the  contest,  the  capitals  of  all  hea- 
then kings,  i.  e.  of  the  beast  and  his  confederates,  are  assaulted  and  reduced 
to  a  falling  state ;  in  its  further  progress,  they  sink  to  final  ruin ;  and  last  of 
all  comes  the  great  battle  between  the  main  body  of  the  assembled  forces 
on  both  sides,  which  ends  in  the  total  destruction  of  tlie  enemy.  Nothing 
is  more  natural,  now,  than  such  a  picture.  But  why  should  we  be  led  to 
suppose,  that  a  picture  of  this  kind  is  designed  to  be  a  history  in  ddaS^d 
great  events  predicted  ?  Where  else  is  this  so,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel  ? — a  specimen  of  prophecy  by  the  way,  wfaidi, 
as  all  must  admit,  is  entirely  «ut  generis.    Bm  there  aymM  is  not  employed. 

It  belongs  to  the  t%aitare  of  the  symbolic  representation  before  ns,  that  it 
should  have  a  progress  and  a  final  completion.  And  so  it  must  be  true  of 
persecutions,  that  they  will  have  their  progress  and  their  completion.  But 
that  they  will  terminate  in  a  IHend  battle,  lor  which  all  the  heathen  nations 
are  assembled  in  one  place,  it  is,  in  my  apprehension,  no  part  of  die  writer's 
design  to  signify.  The  great  batde  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
aesthetical  perfection  of  the  writet's  composition  and  plan ;  and  this  belongs 
specially  to  his  aesthetics.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  nothing  historical  is  signified  by  this.  I  doubt  not  that  the 
gveat  truth  taught  is,  that  final,  complete,  and  certain  victory  over  heathen- 
ism will  be  achieved.  But  the  manner  of  this  batde  and  victory  is,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, no  part  of  the  writer's  object  Whatever  of  this  there  seems  to  be, 
belongs  merely  to  the  finish  of  his  composition  and  of  his  plaiK^f  symbol- 
izing. To  look  for  a  specific  and  literal  battle,  as  a  fttlfilfaislht  of  chap, 
xix,  would  be  like  looking  for  individual  fiicts  in  history  as  the  fiilfilment  of 
the  symbols  indicated  in  chap,  xiv,  or  in  18:  21 — ^24,  and  in  19:  1 — ^10. 
When  will  a  matter  so  plain  as  this,  become  well  understood  and  be  fully 
believed  ?  Then,  I  would  answer,  and  only  then,  when  men  will  cease 
from  forming  theories  about  prophecy  a  priori ;  fix>m  guessing,  instead  of 
philologizing ;  and  fh>m  wandering  into  the  regions  of  symbol  and  meta- 
phor, without  any  pole-star  or  compass  to  guide  their  steps.  The  Apoca- 
lypse may  be  and  will  be  well  understood,  when  men  have  ceased  to  treat 
it  as  a  syllabus  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history. 

As  to  the  Hme  when  all  will  be  accomplished  which  is  symboliced  in 
chap,  xiii — xlx,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Exc.  Y.  which  treats  of  the  sub- 
ject of  time,  as  designated  in  this  book.  The  fall  of  the  beast  at  the  end  of 
a  time  mentioned  in  13: 5, 1  cannot  doubt,  is  to  be  referred  to  Nero  and  his 
persecution  ;  and  it  harmonizes  almost  to  a  week  with  the  actual  time  dur- 
ing which  Nero  persecuted  the  church.  Other  limitation  than  this  I  do  not 
see  anywhere,  in  this  second  catastrophe.  "The  times  and  the  seasons 
the  Fadier  has  kept  within  his  own  power."  Why  should  we  believe,  then, 
that  John  has  been  so  prodigal  in  designating  them  hi  the  Apocalypse,  as 
many  suppose  ? 
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Whenever  tbe  church- rolunteer  as  a  body  to  serve  in  the  army  of  their 
^torioua  Leader,  then  will  the  day  of  antemillennial  victory  be  near  at  hand. 
There  are  signs  that  such  a  day  is  approaching.  The  Lord  hasten  it  in  his 
time! 


•     THIRD  CATASTROPHE  AND  SEQUEL:  CHAP.  XX.  l—XXII.  5. 

'  [Having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  tecond  catastrophe,  we  come  now  to  the  content* 
plation  of  the  third  and  last.  Daring  this  period  the  prosperity  of  the  charch  is 
not  only  to  be  great,  bat  for  a  long  tiine  without  any  considerable  check  or  oppo- 
sition. The  era  commences  with  the  dethronement  of  Satan,  the  binding  of  him, 
anifcithe  casting  of  him  into  the  great  Abyss,  the  abode  of  demons  or  evil  spirits 
when  imprisoned;  see  Exc.  I.  IL  5.  a.  There  he  remains  during  one  thousand 
years  of  the  church's  prosperity,  which  are  to  follow;  20:  1 — 3.  All  active  op/)o- 
sition  being  tlius  removed,  the  era  of  the  church's  triumph  of  course  is  ushered  in. 
Christ  and  the  glorified  martyrs  reign  undisturbed  a  thousand  years ;  20:  4 — 7. 
Then  follows,  upon  the  liberation  of  Satan,  a  new  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
charch.  Gog  and  Magog — the  old  enemies  of  the  people  of  God  (Ezek.  xzxviii. 
xxxix.),  roused  up  by  Satan,  advance  to  the  hofy  land  and  city,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy it.  They  come  in  numbers  like  to  the  sand  of  tbe  sea.  It  is  not  said  of 
them,  nor  intimated,  that  they  are  apostates  from  the  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Evidently  the  writer  introduces  them  and  speaks  of  them  as  never  having 
ffrofused  to  be  the  friends  of  Ckrisi,  The  glorious  day  of  the  church,  then,  had 
not  yet  dispelled  all  the  darkness  of  the  earth.  Some  distant,  obscure,  savage 
nations  remain,  as  tbe  enemies  of  the  gospel.  The  very  names  which  are  given 
to  them  import  thus  much.  But  their  efforts  are  all  vain.  Fire  comes  down  from 
heaven  and  devours  them.  Tbe  contest  is  not  as  in  former  cases  a  protracted  one. 
All  the  even^  of  it,  and  its  exitus,  are  related  in  only  two  verses.  Their  leader, 
Satan,  is  now  fallen  and  cast  into  t^e  lake  of  fire,  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
for  it  is  no  mere  temporary  prison  like  tbe  abyss.  And  thus  ends  the  third  and 
last  great  contest ;  20:  8—10. 

In  connection  with  this  event  the  writer  has  disclosed  the  final  consummation  of 
the  happiness  of  the  church  in  a  state  of  glory .  The  general  judgment  takes  place. 
The  righteous  and  the  wicked  are  assigned  to  their  final  abodes.  The  awfhl  con- 
dition of  the  wicked  is  portrayed  in  glowing  colours ;  20: 11 — 15.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  final  abode  of  the  righteous  is  copiously  described,  and  in  a  most  vivid 
manner  ;  21:  1 — 22:  5.  Then  follows  the  epilogue;  which  concludes  the  book. 
In  respect  to  tbe  cimneetion  which  has  often  been  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
overthrow  of  Gog  and  Magog  and  the  end  of  the  world  with  the  general  judg- 
ment, some  remarks  seem  to  be  necessary.  To  argue  that  the  end  of  the  world 
will  be  immediately  after  this  overthrow,  would  be  quite  unsafe.  Whoever  is  con- 
versant with  the  Hebrew  prophets,  must  know  that  nothing  is  more  common  with 
them  than  to  overlook  all  time  that  intervenes  between  events,  and  merely  to  de- 
scribe the  events  themselves.  Thus  in  cases  too  numerous  to  be  particularized, 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  connected  (so  far  as  continuity  of  discourse  is  con- 
cerned) immediately  with  tlie  taking  place  of  events,  which  happened  centuries 
before  his  death.  Thus  Is.  iii.  threatens  severe  punishment  to  the  oppressive  and 
hunriout  Jews  of  that  day ;  while  the  wqoel  says :    «« In  that  day,*'  (viz.  when 
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this  puaishmeBt  tlwU  be  inflicted), '' iImII  the  Bnach.of  tbe  Lord  be  fanuitifvl 
and  glorious,  etc.,"  and  then  spfeade  out  into  a  striking  MeMiaoic  prediclion. 
With  the  puniahment  of  ancient  Judah  and  Israel  (cb.ip.  vii.  viii),  is  immediately 
united  one  of  the  most  graphic  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  in  all  tbe  O. 
Testament ;  Is.  ix.  1^7.  With  a  prediction  of  the  invasion  of  tbe  king  of  As- 
syria (cbap.  x),  and  its  termination,  is  nnited  another  most  notable  Messianic 
prophecy,  chap.  xi.  With  the  orerthrow  of  Idamaea  (chap,  zzxiv.),  is  united  a 
prophecy  of  Messianic  time,  xxxv.  In  the  last  part  of  the  book,  chap,  xl — Ixvi, 
the  transition  from  the  return  oat  of  the  Babylonish  exile,  to  the  time  of  the  Mes- 
siah, is  U)  be  found  almost  everywhere,  and  oAen  in  such  a  sbape  as  if  the  one 
event  stood  immediately  connected  with  the  other.  Exekiel  (ch.  xxxvii.)  unites 
the  return  from  Babylon  with  tbe  Messianic  day.  In  the  book  of  Daniel,  the  four 
great  monarchies,  viz.  tbe  Babylonish,  the  Persian,  that  of  Alexander,  and  that  of 
his  successors  in  the  vicinity  of  Palestine,  are  connected  immediately  with  tbe 
coming  of  tbe  Messiah,  even  by  the  expression :  "  In  the  dnys  of  these  hUufs^ 
aball  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  etc.*'  Dan.  ii.  The  same  thing  is  re- 
peated in  chap.  vii.  and  again  in  chsp.  ix.  The  some  is  the  case  in  other  proph> 
ets ;  but  these  examples  are  sufficient. 

,  As  no  one  now  can  justly  argue,  tliat  the  Messianic  period  was  immediately  to  fol- 
low ihe  happening  of  events,  with  the  description  of  which  a  Messianic  prediction 
stands  intimately  connected,  so  no  one  can  justly  conclude,  that  the  end  of  tbe 
world  is  in  point  of  time  immediately  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Gog  and 
Magog.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  general  plan  of  the  book  and  to  tbe  nature 
of  things.  The  writer's  plan  is  most  evidently  climactic.  This  is  natural  to  the 
human  mind,  and  finds  its  correspondencies  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  breast. 
The  Millennium  is  a  peaceful  and  an  almost  universal  reign  of  Christianity.  Yet 
Gog  and  Magog  are  out  of  its  domains,  being  ^*  in  the  ends  of  the  earth."  After 
the  final  victory  over  them,  what  is  there  any  more  to  oppose  the  church .'  Sa- 
tan is  thrust  into  the  lake  of  fire,  whence  there  is  no  return.  The  hostile  nations 
aie  no  more.  Why  then  should  not  the  triumph  of  the  church  be  universal  ?  It 
seems  to  follow  of  course ;  and  it  is  consonant  with  the  climactic  nature  of  the 
composition  as  a  whole,  or  rather,  it  is  demanded  by  this. 

But  why  has  not  the  writer  dwelt  on  this  last  period  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  may  be  found  in  the  peculiar  brevity  which  he  prescribes  to  himself  in 
this  last  part  of  the  great  drama.  The  events  of  a  thousand  years;  the  invasion 
by  €rog  and  Magog,  with  their  defeat ;  the  ultimate  confinement  and  puniah- 
ment of  Satan  \  and  lastly  the  general  judgment ;  are  all  crowded  into  the  space 
otttotlve  verses.  This  shows  that  the  very  distant  future  is  designed  to  be  merely 
glanced  at  by  the  writer.  So  it  is  with  the  Hebrew  prophets.  But  here,  there  is  a 
special  reason  fur  brevity.  Tbe  main  object  of  writing  the  book  is  already  accom- 
plished, for  substance.  Christians  have  been  consoled  by  assurances,  that  all  the 
enemies  with  whom  the  church  was  then  conflicting,  would  surely  be  overthrown. 
To  complete  an  epic  plan,  which  involves  a  climactic  progression  of  events,  and 
to  gratify  tlie  taste  and  feelings,  the  last  part  of  the  book  is  added.  It  seems  to 
be  added  mainly  for  this  purpose.  Mere  touches  and  glances  are  aU  which  it  ex- 
hibits, or  which  were  intended  to  be  exhibited.  The  eye  of  hope  is  directed  for- 
ward and  sees  the  thousand  years  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  ;  then  the  sudden 
destruction  of  a  new  and  final  enemy  ;  and  all  the  rest  is  lefl  to  joyful  anticipation. 
When  all  clouds  are  swept  from  the  face  of  the  sky,  why  should  not  the  sun  shine 
forth  in  all  his  glory  ? 

I  cannot  therefore  doubt,  that  the  setting  sui  of  the  ehiuch  on  earth,  is  to  be  ia 
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«  heSYeti  of  inictouded  spleiidotir.  Peaeeftil  tni  trhimplmnt  will  be  her  luteft  tiget 
*riie'  number  of  the  reileemed  will  be  augmented  beyond  all  ooraputetioa ;  and 
the  promtiie  made  from  the  beginning,  that  '*  the  Seed  of  the  woman  ahoold  bruiae 
the  Serpent's  head,"  will  be  fulfilled  in  all  its  extent  and  with  a  divine  plenitude 
of  meaning.  Is  there  not  in  everj  breast  a  kind  of  necessary  anticipation,  thai 
such  will  be  the  triumphs  of  redeeming  love  and  mercy  ? 

That  the  writer  should  enlarge  so  much  as  he  has  done,  in  the  two  last  chap-  ' 
ters,  in  the  deeeripition  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  the  final  and  glorified  state  of 
the  church,  falls  entirely  within  his  general  plan.  He  set  out  to  cheer  despond- 
ing Christians,  and  animate  all  of  them  in  the  great  contest  that  was  going  on,  to 
fidelity,  fortitude,  and  perseverance.  How.^  By  assurances  of  certain  victory 
here,  and  of  eternal  crowns  of  glory  hereafter.  Oi\en,  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  he  opens  heaven  to  the  eye  of  faith,  and  makes  it  to  see  the  glories  there 
enjoyed.  Often  he  repeats  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  future  happiness.  Why 
abotdd  he  notcloae  with  a  description  of  this,  which  would  cause  every  heart  to  beat 
hig^  with  hope  and  joy,  and  fill  the  soul  with  such  thrilling  anticipations  a« 
would  make  tlie  faithful  followers  of  Christ  regardless  of  persecution  and  distress  ? 
He  might  well  do  this ;  he  has  done  it,  and  in  a  most  effectual  manner.  No 
Kden  can  present  any  more  than  a  faint  reMmblance  of  the  picture  which  he  has 
drawn.  The  understanding  and  pious  reader  closes  the  book  with  admiration, 
with  wonder,  with  delight,  with  lofty  anticipations  of  the  future,  and  with  undaun- 
ted resolution  to  follow  on  in  the  steps  Of  those,  who  through  faith  and  patienoa 
have  inherited  the  promises  and  entered  into  everlasting  rest.] 

(1)  And  1  saw  an  angel  descending  from  heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  Abyss, 
and  a  great  chain  upon  his  hand. 

The  efforts  and  ii^uence  of  Satan  are  henceforth,  for  a  long  time, 
to  be  at  an  end.  He  is  to  be  confined  where  he  can  no  more  cooperale 
with  the  followers  of  the  beast,  until  the  charch  shall  have  enjoyed  her 
long  and  peacefal  sabbath. — 7%«  key  of  the  Ahyss^  see  on  1:  18.  9:  1, 
where  the  same  image  of  a  gate  or  door  to  the  under-world  is  presented. 
The  safe  keeping  of  this  is  indicated,  by  the  fact  that  an  angd  has 
charge  of  the  key. — A  great  chain  on  his  hand^  the  irti  here  seeming  to 
imply,  that  its  magnitude  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  grasped,  but  lay 
npon  the  extended  hand. — Great  because  of  the  strength  of  him  who  was 
to  be  bound. — As  to  the  abg$$  as  a  place  of  confinement  and  punishment^ 
see  Exc  L  Part  U.  6.  a. 

(2)  And  he  laid  hold  of  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent,  who  is  the  devil  and  Sa« 
tan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years. 

The  old  terpenty  in  reference  to  the  serpent  who  deoeived  Eve  at  thd 
beginning,  or  else  a  mere  paraphrase  of  dQanona.  The  latter,  per- 
haps, is  the  more  probable  explanati<m  here. — Who  is  the  devil  and  &i- 
tanj  i.  e.  who  is  the  same  being  as  he  who  is  called  the  devil,  etc  In 
Greek,  the  article  is  omitted  before  both  the  names  here,  as  it  may  be 
before  proper  names,  and  also  after  verbs  of  naming ;  Gramm.  §  80. 
7.    In  Ottf  idiom,  the  article  is  necessary  before  attributive  appellationsi 
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and  moat  be  omitted  before  proper  namee  for  the  mart  pert-— /^M^elei^ 
ike  aceumr^  vis.  of  the  saints ;  Job  1:  S«  Saian  mm  ^^0 ,  adotmary^  the 
Hebrew  name  which  corresponds  somewhat  nearij  to  the  Greek  d<a^ 
iotf .— Xili«  «rjy,  Ace.  of  time  bow  long.  The  great  question  whether 
this  is  to  be  taken  literally  or  symbolicaUyf  is  one  that  must  be  settled 
h^  the  aoalogj  of  the  book,  in  regard  to  specified  periods.  We  hare 
seeoy  that  the  famous  period  of  three  and  a  half  jears  ■»•  fortj-twv 
months  «*  1260  days,  is  to  be  understood,  in  all  probability,  in  its  lit- 
eral sense,  not  indeed  with  rigid  arithmetical  exactness,  but  as  desig* 
nating  a  period  of  moderate  extent.  Here,  then,  assuming  a  simikr 
usage  in  respect  to  numbers,  we  may  suppose  that  the  thmuand  yeart 
are  to  be  taken  in  their  ordinary  sense,  or  at  least  for  a  very  long  pe- 
riod. The  hitter  idea  is  sufficient  $  and  the  general  tone  of  tlie  hook 
m^ht  justify  such  a  mode  interpretation.  Ute  nature  of  the  case  also 
is  such,  that  we  may  well  suppose  a  very  long  period  of  rest  would  be 
assigned  to  the  church.  Some  have  made  each  day  here  the  represen- 
tative of  a  year,  and  have  thus  made  out  the  Miilonniiim  to  be  a  period 
of  360,000  yean,  or  365,000,  as  others  redcon.  See,  on  the  snl^eat 
of  Hme  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse,  Exe.  Y. 

(3)  And  he  caat  him  into  the  abjas,  and  locked  it  up,  and  pot  a  seal  upon  it, 
that  he  mi^ht  not  any  longer  lead  aatray  the  nations,  until  the  thooaand  yean 
shall  have  been  completed ;  after  these  he  mast  be  loosed  for  a  little  time. 

The  ancient  custom  of  making  sure  that  the  prison  door  has  not  been 
opened,  by  putting  a  seal  upon  the  lock,  is  made  plain  by  Daa.  6: 17 
and  Matt.  27:  66. — 'EaijpQayMep  inavea  expresses  the  impressing  i£  the 
seal  upon  the  lock  of  the  door,  not  because  it  fostened  ^  door  or  gate 
of  itself,  but  because  it  prevented  intrusion  or  any  secret  opening  of  it, 
without  its  becoming  known.  So  Hebrew  ^9  ^VQy  Job  12:  14. — Ju 
uvtiv  indicates,  that  by  divine  permission  or  arrangement  Satan 
would  be  loosed  again,  after  the  thousand  years  had  expired.  Flxxn  the 
whole  representation,  here  and  elsewhere,  it  is  plain  that  the  Abyss  is 
AOt  the  place  oi  final  punishment,  but  only  of  temporary  restraint  or 
chastisement  The  lake  of  fire  is  the  place  of  final  torment,  from  whidi 
there  is  no  escape ;  see  14:  10,  11.  19:  20.  20:  10,  14.  Hades  or  the 
Abyss  is  at  last  to  be  cast  into  this  lake,  or  nteiged  in  it  by  being  added 
to  it,  20: 14,  i.  e.  the  place  of  temporary  punishment  is  to  be  destroyed, 
and  only  the  eternal  prison  is  to  remain. 


RESURRECTION  OF  THE  MARTYRS:  CHAP.  XX.  4—6. 

[Satan  being  thaa  eflfieotually  restrained,  the  era  of  the  church's  prosperity  i* 
ushered  in.  The  faithful  martyrs,  constant  etea  to  dealh,  wlio  had  newr  •en- 
taminated  themselTes  by  yiel<U«g  to  the  dcmaad*  of  the  haast,  aw  b»w  to  he  it- 
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■t»B>d  to  lUe^  asmd  advsaced  to  an  exalted  itoto  of  reward  yi  beaten.  With 
Ciiriat  they  there  live,  and  with  him  they  are  there  leated  on  thrones,  having, 
by  special  divine  favour,  anticipated  the  6nal  resorrection  and  exaltation.  Thia 
is  the^r^t  resarrection,  and  seems  to  comprehend  only  those  vrho  are  entitled  to 
peculiar  rewards.  The  second  resbrrection  differs  from  tt,  in  the  eiromnstanee 
tbat  H  will  he  gtnanl^  and  will  take  pkee  oaly  alter  the  world  shall  end.  See 
on  ▼•.  4—6  what  is  said  in  £zc.  VI ;  where  varioos*  <|aestions  are  discossed  re- 
specting the  MiUenninm.] 

(4)  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  the'm,  and  judgment  was  given  to 
thena  ;  and  [I  saw]  the  souls  of  those  hebeaded  on  account  of  the  testtnony  of 
leavM  and  heeaose  of  the  word  of  Ood,  and  who  did  not  worship  the  beast,  nor 
hia  image,  and  did  not  receive  his  mark  upon  the  forehead  and  upon  their  hand; 
•nd  they  revived,  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years. 

Thnmn  are  of  coarae  emblema  of  exalted  atation  and  dignity ;  for 
those  who  sit  apon  them  must  be  kings,  or  like  kings,  i.  e.  thej  occapj 
aa  exalted  rank  cur  a  high  and  dignified  station.— Jju;?  thefi  $at  upon 
ikem;   Who?  Jn^y  says  Ewald,  '"for,"  adds  he, ''  wrongly  do  some 
suppose  that  Christians  sit  upon  them  as  judges."    Yet  if  he  means 
aogelsy  we  might  well  ask :  In  what  part  of  the  Scriptures  are  the  an^e2f 
in  general  represented  as  performing  the  office  of  judging  in  heaven  ? 
**  Are  they  not  all  minutering  spirits  ?"    Besides,  do  we  not  know  that 
Christians  '^  shall  judge  angels  ?"  1  Cor.  6:  3.    Is  it  not  a  plain  and  oh- 
Tiotis  truth,  that  ^'  if  we  suffer  with  Christ,  we  shall  also  reign  with 
him  ?"  2  Tim.  2: 12.    Is  it  not  promised  to  those  who  wercame  in  the 
Christian  contest,  that  '<  they  shall  sit  down  with  the  Redeemer  upon 
his  throne?"  Rev.  3:  21.    £wald  assumes,  that  the  office  ai  judging^  in 
its  limited  and  special  sense,  is  here  described.     But  is  this  certain  ? 
In  Hebrew,  the  book  of  Judges  (vnzity\^)  is  a  history  of  Jewish  rulers  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  such  a  use  of  the  wovds  to  judge  and 
ajudgSf  as  designates  the  duty  and  office  of  superior  or  supreme  ruler* 
Exactly  in  point  seems  to  be  Matt.  19:  28,  where  the  Saviour  tells  the 
apostles,  that  <<  they  shall  sit  on  twelve  ^gopovgf  xgipovTsg  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,"  i.  e.  they  shall  be  entitled  to  superiority  over  all  their 
brethren  of  the  Hebrew  nation.    And  so  in  1  Cor.  6:  3,  ndwwfisp  is 
eD4pk>yed.    The  word  xgifiu  in  the  clause  before  us,  which  in  the  N. 
Testament  is  often  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  oi)^»  does  not  with  cer^ 
taiaty  designate  the  appropriate  office  fsi  judging^  as  we  employ  this 
word,  but  may  be  interpreted  as  applying  to  the  supervision  or  making 
of  statutes,  ordinances,  arrangements,  etc,  by  those  who  are  in  a  su- 
perior station.    If  it  be  so  interpreted  here,  then  viffyta  ido^  avtoig 
will  mean  for  substance  the  same  thing  as  i^sMilsvoap  in  the  lat^r  part 
of  the  verse,  the  former  being  generic,  while  the  latter  takes  a  tpecifie 
form  of  expression.    This  seema  to  many  to  be  the  most  easy  and  nat- 
walooBSlnwtaonof  these  pans  of  ibe  venOi 
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But  there  is  another  constrnction  which  is  possible,  and  perfaa|»  even 
probable,  "h  nbt  such  sl  judgment  here  represented  as  being  passed  by 
others  upon  the  martyrs,  in  connection  with  which  they  are  rsused  from 
the  dead  and  rewarded  with  the  higher  honours  ?  In  this  case  all  is 
in  good  analogy  with  the  last  judgment  The  orckr  of  the  transactioDfl 
in  this  case,  we  may  suppose,  is  not  absolutely  determined  by  the  words 
of  the  text,  but  only  the  facts  of  the  case.  Thus  thrones,  judges,  sen- 
tence, are  connected  in  the^first  clause ;  and  martyrs,  resurreetion,  and 
exaltation,  in  the  last  The  natural  order  of  facts  would  be,  the  plao* 
ing  of  the  thrones,  the  seating  of  the  judges,  the  resurrection,  the  seii*> 
tence,  the  glorification.  But  we  may  say,  that  as  the  writer  has  com- 
bined all  these  in  a  single  sentence,  so  he  has  grouped  together  things 
related,  and  not  narrated  events  after  the  strict  order  of  succession.  The 
only  difficulty  that  attends  the  mode  of  interpretation  now  proposed,  is» 
that  the  third  pers.  plur.  ixd'^taap is  employed,  as  alsox^juce  «do^ 
avroTg.  But  this  difficulty  is  not  periiaps  an  insuperable  one;  fer 
nothing  scarcely  is  more  common  in  the  O.  Testament  and  in  the  New, 
and  above  all  in  the  Chaldee  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  than  to  employ  the 
third  pers.  plur.  for  the  passive  wneej  thus  making  a  kind  of  impersomd 
verb  of  it ;  Gramm.  §  174  Note  2.  In  such  a  case,  whether  the  judge 
was  one  or  man^y  it  would  make  no  difference  with  the  form,  i.  e.  the 
number,  of  the  verb.  The  simple  meaning  of  ixa&taav  in  avTovg^  xoi 
xQiina  ido&t^  avTolgf  would  be :  *  A  tribunal  was  erected,  and  power  of 
passing  sentence  was  g^ven.'  Sentence  on  whom  ?  Ta$  i/wjro^,  etc, 
would  be  the  answer,  the  Ace.  being  purposely  employed  to  denote  the 
object 

But  there  remains  one  difficulty  afler  all.  This  is  the  xQifia  idod^ 
avtolg,  God  and  Christ  must  be  included  among  the  judges,  or  rather, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  only  supreme  ones ;  and  who  could  commit 
judgment  to  them  ?  But  as  in  Bev.  1:  4  the  seven  spirits  before  the 
throne  are  joined  with  the  Father  and  Son  (see  Comm.  in  loc.),  and  as 
in  1  Tim.  5:  21  Paul  unites  God  and  Jesus  Christ  and  the  ded  angelSf 
may  it  not  be  that  the  writer  here  speaks  in  like  manner  of  a  heavenly 
€onsessuSf  on  this  occasion,  which,  as  it  would  include  the  presence^ 
angels^  might  lead  him  to  adopt  the  phraseology  in  question  P  An  at- 
tentive comparison  of  Rev.  1:  4  and  1  Tim.  5:  21,  would  seem  to  ren* 
der  such  a  construction  not  improbable,  at  any  rate  not  impossible. 
The  coSperation  of  angels,  in  some  important  sense,  on  great  oceasionv^ 
is  a  doctrine  not  foreign  to  the  Bible.  We  should  compare  not  only 
Bev.  1:  4  and  1  Tim.  5:  21,  as  mentioned  above,  but  also  Acts  7:  53. 
Gal.  3:  19.  Heb.  2:  2,  Where  an  important  agency  in  giving  the 
Law  is  expressly  assigned  to  angels.  If  we  admit  the  construction  now 
'  before  us,  it  frees  us  at  least  from  one  difficulty,  vIe.,  that  which  results 
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'  from  tbe  ^niter's  teliiag  us,  that  he  saw  throaes,  and  those  who  oceapied 
them,  before  the  restoration  of  the  martyrs  to  life.  If  now  it  be  the 
martyrs  themselves  who  occttpy  the  thrones  from  whieh  x^a  is  dis* 
pensed,  thai  it  would  seem  natiu^  that  the  verb  ci^i^aoy  shoald  precede 
the  statement  of  this.  But  since  the  writer  has  not  made  it  to  precede, 
does  he  not  mean,  that  judgment  is  dispensed  by  others,  and  not  by  the 
mar^rs  themselves,  namely,  that  judgment  which  decrees  to  the  mar* 
tyrs  resurrection  and  a  thousand  years'  reign  with  Christ?  Whether 
now  this  judgment  actually  is  passed  by  God  himself,  by  the  Redeemer, 
or  by  either  or  both  of  these  with  the  heavenly  Consessus,  the  writer 
does  not  perhaps  expressly  say ;  yet  the  plural  number  of  the  verb,  and 
specially  the  KQifia  ido&ti  av  to iSf  looks  rather  as  if  the  presence^ 
angels,  (for  others  .cannot  well  be  supposed),  belonged  to  the  implied 
CJonsessus*  At  least  this  must  be  admitted,  in  case  we  adopt  the  exe* 
gesis  now  in  question. — nen9le)ua(u*ia>p  designates  decapitation  by 
means  of  the  tkIcxv^,  i.  e.  axe^  because  this  was  a  common  mode  of 
ignominious  execution  among  the  Romans.  But  plainly  it  was  not  the 
writer's  intention  to  confine  tJie  rewards  of  martyrs  merely  to  those  who 
suffered  death  in  this  particular  way ;  for  this  specific  and  ignominiooi 
method  of  punishment  is  designated  merely  as  the  symbol  of  any  and 
every  kind  of  martyrdom. — On  account  of  the  tettimony  QfJeiue^  i.  e. 
because  of  the  testimony  concerning  Jesus.  As  the  expression  now  is, 
it  may  include  those  who  preached  Christian  doctrine,  and  also  those 
who  believed  and  obeyed  it  The  second  phrase,  on  account  of  the 
word  of  Gody  is  of  somewhat  wider  extent  than  the  preceding  one.  It 
embraces  all  the  doctrines  of  true  religion. — Kai  oltirtgf  etc  Is  thia  a 
mere  relative  pronoun,  with  reference  to  tag  \ljvxdg  ?  Or  does  it  de« 
rignate  an  additional  class  of  Christians,  who  had  suffered  in  yarious 
ways  on  account  of  their  fidelity,  but  had  not  been  made  actual  martyrs  ? 
The  latter  exegesis  is  perhaps  allowable ;  and  since  it  is  so^  some  deem 
'  it  better  to  interpret  the  text  in  this  way,  because  thus  it  would  seem  to 
comport  more  obviously  with  the  nature  of  the  case  presented.  In  de- 
fence of  this  they  allege,  that  surely  it  is  not  those  only,  who  were 
actually  beheaded  with  the  axcj  that  were  entitled  to  the  rewards  of 
martyidom.  The  implicati<m  of  the  text  is,  in  their  view,  that  those' 
who  had  refused  all  deference  to  the  beast,  must  also,  as  well  as  mar- 
tyrs,  experience  much  annoyance  in  consequence  of  such  refusal.  The 
I^om*  case  here,  olttvkg^  serves,  as  they  interpret  it,  to  distinguish  this 
seoond  dass  from  the  preceding ;  but  comp.  in  Rev.  1: 5,  o  ^o^rvff  o 
matog.    Seb  more  in  £xc  VL 

Mark  on  ike  forehead  and  on  the  hand;  see  on  Rev.  13: 16.— -AIa<  i^^ 
aap,  they  revived,  came  to  life,  L  e.  returned  to  a  life  like  the  former  one, 
yis»  a  iinioii  c£  soul  and  hody«    So  does  the  word  signify  in  Rev.  1:  8. 
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18: 14,  and  in  many  otlier  pasMges  cited  in  the  renmrics  on  Her.  1:  8. 
Any  other  exegesis  here  would  seem  to  be  ineongmous  i  for  the  writer 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  0&ul$  of  martyrs  were  dead  before  this  pe- 
riod, and  now  would  oome  to  Ufe,  after  he  has,  throughout  the  wIh^ 
book,  represented  them  as  already  b^g  in  heaven  and  praiskig  God 
and  the  Redeemer  there.  Nor  can  he  mean  here^  that  now  they  ^0^ 
to  be  happjfy  (which  is  a  tropical  sense  of  ^dn) ;  for  happy  they  luid  long 
been,  because  ''  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  are  blessed  ana^u*'  Still 
less  can  he  mean  that  they  become  immorial  now,  or  lire  forever;  for 
they  were  immortal  from  the  first  moment  of  their  existence.  There 
would  seem  to  remain,  therefore,  only  one  meaning  which  can  be  con- 
sistently given  to  S^t^aaiff  viz.  that  they  (the  martyrs  who  renounced  the 
beast)  are  now  rtsiared  to  lifey  via.  such  life  as  implies  the  vivification 
of  the  body.  Not  to  a  union  of  the  soul  with  a  gross  material  body 
indeed,  but  with  such  an  one  as  saints  will  in  general  have  at  the  final 
resurreetion---«  spiritnal  body,  1  Cor.  15:  44.  In  no  other  way  can 
tins  resurrection  be  ranked  as  eorrelaie  with  the  second  resurrectioQ 
named  in  the  sequel ;  for  in  naming  this  the^r^C  resurrection  (v.  5),  John 
has  developed  such  a  correlation.  How  can  the  mere  he$towmmU  of  hap- 
pine$$  be  all  that  the  writer  intends  here  by  i^f^ap^  since  all  saints  Uvej 
in  this  sense,  from  the  moment  when  tiie  body  dies ;  yea,  finom  the  time 
when  they  are  regenerated?  If  mere  advaneemmt  to  akigher  grade  bf 
kapp%ne$$  be  meant  by  /(^ar,  then  may  we  ask :  Will  not  ail  saints  be 
made  happier  by  theangmented  prosperity  of  the  church  on  earth  ?  What 
then  is  peculiar  to  martyrs  ?  It  is  quite  plain,  indeed,  that  neither 
regeneration,  nor  happiness  in  heaven  af^r  the  death  t)f  the  body,  osn 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  last  resurrection  as  a  carrehtine  in  the 
way  of  contrast.  In  the  phrases  ^rs<  resurrection,  and  second  or  laeif 
a  discrepance  in  regard  to  time  is  implied,  while  in  other  respects  the 
things  compared  appear  to  be  essentially  the  same.  Any  great  change 
from  a  degraded  and  wretehed  condition,  temporal  or  spiritual,  may  in- 
deed be  figuratively  called  a  reeurrecUcn,  a  restoraiion  to  Ufe,  i.  e.  to 
happiness ;  but  it  wouki  be  out  of  question  to  name  it  a  fint  resurreo- 
tion.  This  implies  of  necessity  a  comparison  with  a  seeondy  in  which 
the  first  must  be  like  the  second  in  kind^  but  must  precede  it  in  the  order 
of  time.  So  in  1  Cor.  15:  28.  1  Thess.  4: 16,  Paul  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  general  resurrection,  declares  that  <^  the  dead  in  Christ  ahall  rise 
Jiret,'*  i.  e.  before  the  wicked,  who  will  also  be  raised.  And  thus  it  seems 
to  be  here,  when  John  compares  the  two  resurrections  of  saints ;  the 
"words  Jirst  and  second  msisk  the  respective  periods  of  time.  For  a  fur- 
ther consideration  of  this  exegesis,  and  also  of  objections  and  diflloulties 
in  respect  to  it,  I  must  refer  again  to  Exc  VL 

UtM  the  thomeemdyeare  ekedl  kme  heen  e^iH^IsH£    Bolwhal^ 
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after  this  f  A  dethronement,  an  essential  change  of  state,  rank,  or  con- 
dition ?  This  is  not  of  necessity  implied.  Should  one  say :  '  God  win 
reign  as  lon^  as  the  world  oontinaes,'  this  would  not  imply  of  necessity 
that  he  will  reign  no  longer.  It  merely  affirms  the  certainty  of  his  reign 
during  all  that  period ;  which  is  the  simple  object  of  the  speaker.  Yet 
in  most  instances  of  such  declarations,  a  change  of  some  kind  is  indicated 
after  the  terminal  period  named.  So  here.  After  the  thousand  years,  Sa- 
tan will  reappear,  and  Gog  and  Magog  will  come  up  and  invade  the  territo- 
ry of  the  saints.  The  undisturbed  dominion  and  prosperity  of  the  church, 
which  the  enthroned  martyrs  had  seen  and  rejoiced  in  during  the  Mil- 
lennium, 19  now  once  more  interrupted.  And  so  their  reirpi  becomes 
relatively  changed.  Their  joy  receives  as  it  were  a  check.  But  to 
suppose  an  implication  here  that  they  are  to  be  dethroned  and  reduced 
to  their  former  state,  is  not  necessary.  No  such  implication  is  intended ; 
at  least,  such  a  degradation  seems  incompatible  with  the  views  of  the 
author.  The  description  of  their  continued  and  uninterrupted  reign,  is 
one  of  the  indications  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  church  during 
the  long  period  mentioned.  Viewed  in  this  light,  we  can  find  no  good 
reason  to  urge  the  meaning  of  the  words  employed,  beyond  the  natural 
and  easy  sense  which  they  afford. 

As  to  the  notion  of  a  decent  to  the  earth  by  Christ  and  the  martyrs, 
and  their  wtt&fe  reign  here,  there  is^  not  a  word  in  the  text,  nor  even  an 
implication  ;  at  least  I  can  find  none.  What  a  gross  conception  it  would 
be,  to  mingle  celestial  and  terrestrial  beings  in  one  common  mass  !  The 
glorified  Saviour,  and  the  glorified  martyrs,  mingling  with  material  and 
perishable  beings,  and  becoming  subject  again  to  the  laws  of  matter !  If 
it  be  ssdd,  that  the  earth  is  itself  to  be  changed  entirely,  at  the  be^nning 
of  the  millennium,  and  to  be  fitted  by  this  change  for  the  abode  of  such 
glorious  beings  raised  from  the  dead ;  where  then,  I  ask,  are  Gog  and 
Magog  to  live  during  this  period,  and  nurture  their  hosts  ^like  the  sands 
of  the  sea  for  multitude  7"  And  other  men — are  they  still  mortal  be- 
ings, or  not?  If  they  are,  then  a  material  world,  however  Eden-like,  is 
their  place  of  residence ;  for  flesh  and  blood  can  inhabit  no  world  of  a 
different  character.  How  then  are  the  ^orious  Saviour  and  the  glori- 
fied martyrs  literally  to  mingle  and  commune  with  material  and  fleshly 
and  perishable  beings  ?  The  thing  is  impossible,  because  it  is  agednst 
the  fundamental  law  of  our  spiritual  nature.  If  it  were  not  impossible, 
lyreover,  still  it  is  utterly  improbable,  on  any  ground,.that  the  triumph 
and  exaltation  of  the  matyrs  are  to  consist  in  their  being  sent  back  to 
the  earth,  in  order  to  resume  a  terrestrial  existence,  surrounded  with  suf- 
ferings and  sorrows.  Besides  all  this,  there  is  not  a  word  from  the 
Apocalyptist,  as  yet,  respecting  the  so  much  talked  of  renovation  of  the 
eatth.    It  is  only  at  the  period  of  the  general  judgment,  that  this  reno- 
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vation  takes  place ;  Bar.  21: 1  aeq.  The  maienal  werids  past  awaj 
when  this  judgment  oames ;  hut  not  befotys*  It  follows  tlien,  that  the 
idea  of  ^ritual  beings,  as  descending  from*the  heavenly  wiurld  to  tfaisy 
and  spending  a  thousand  years  in  a  material  world  whose  bigantzatioD 
is  not  substantially  changed,  can  have  no  foundation  but  in  the  phanta- 
sy of  the  brain.  It  is  as  incongruous  as  to  say,  that  God  has  material 
eyes,  hands,  and  other  organs  of  sense*    See  further  in  £xc.  YL 

(5)  Aod  the  rest  of  dead  revived  not,  until  the  thou— od  years  were  eom- 
pleted.    This  is  the  first  resurrection. 

Who  are  the  rest  of  the  dead  f  This  question  has  been  anticipated  in 
the  remarks  made  upon  the  preceding  verse.  The  phrase  seems  nato* 
rally  to  include  all  who  had  not  suffered  martyrdom  or  persecutioa  from  the 
beast,  L  e.  had  not  suffered  with  patience  and  fortitude.  Not  that  merely 
those  who  suffered  by  the  i^ofittaft  beast  are  indnded  among  the  mar^n 
here;  for,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  aU  who  had  been  persecuted  or 
slain  on  account  of  true  rdigiany  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  provided 
they  had  borne  their  trials  and  sorrows  in  a  becoming  manned,  would 
seem  to  be  included  in  the  first  resurrection. 

UntU  the  thousand  years  shall  have  keen  completed.  Is  the  general 
resurrection  to  follow  immediatdy  upon  the  completion  of  this  chiliad  of 
years  ?  This  is  not  a  necessary  implication ;  see  remarks  on  the  siflne 
phrase  above,  under  v.  3.  Besides,  from  the  writer^s  own  showing  the 
end  of  the  world  is  not  contemporaneous  with  the  end  of  the  thousand 
years;  for  Gog  and  Magog  invade  the  holy  land  q/fer  this,  v.  7 — 8.  AU 
which  the  phrase  above  declares,  is,  that  neither  before,  nor  during  any 
part  of  the  thousand  years,  would  the  resurrection  of  th^  rest  of  the  dead 
take  place. 

First  resurrection,  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  second.  Of  course 
it  is  one  which  precedes  it  in  respect  to  time^;  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  two  resurrections  should  differ  in  other  respects.  Indeed,  the  ob- 
vious implication  here  is,  that  they  do  not  substantially  differ ;  for  what 
else  can  the  oi  di  lotnei  tAr  psKqmv  ovh  i^t^aav  mean,  exo^t that 
the  rest  of  men  must  wait  until  the  second  resuirection,  before  they 
would  be  raised  up  in  like  manner  as  those  had  been  who  were  partak- 
ers of  the  first  resurrection  ?  But  the  subject  has  h^ea  already  dia- 
cussedy  in  the  remarks  on  v.  4 

(6)  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  who  hath  a  part  in  the  first  resariection  !  Over 
iach  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  bat  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of 
Christi  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years. 

Blessed  and  holy  must  be  emphatic  here,  for  they  can  hardly  bear  the 
simple  and  ordinary  meaning.    All  saints  of  eveiy  (ige  are  blessed  and 
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iMly  in  reaKty  and  to  a  t&Hmn  extesl,  fat  them  Kte  or  Ae  where  or 
wl^n  they  maj.  The  phreee  in  o»r  text,  dierefore,  must  be  emplojel 
in  an  en^koHe  eenee,  in  a  sense  iidiieh  drew  the  writer's  special  atten* 
tion,  and  which  he  intended  shoold  also  be  ^racially  noted  by  the  reader. 
Moreover,  all  this  is  not  only  compatible  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
preceding  verses,  but  helps  to  confirm  it*     The  resurrection  of  the  body 

Sa  everywhere  held  out,  in  the  N.  Testament,  as  the  condition  and  pre- 
cursor of  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  and  happiness  to  the  saints. 
So  here;  the  first  resurrection  brings  those  who  are  partakers  of  it, 
Booner  than  others,  to  the  perfection  of  their  nature.  Ewald  explains 
ayiog  here,  by  UQUg  in  the  sequel,  i.  e.  these,  like  priests,  shall  be 
henceforth  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  But  why  should  we  thus 
separate  ayw€  from  inaxa^wg  ?  The  interpretation  given  above  seems 
more  probable. 

'  Over  euehy  or  ihe$ey  the  etcomd  death  hath  no  pmifer  ;  i.  e.  they  are  se<« 
tare  against  all  possible  fntnre  evil.  The  preceding  clause  exhibits 
their  actual  condition  or  positive  state  of  happiness ;  the  present  clause, 
their  freedom  from  all  danger  that  their  condition  will  be  dianged.  The 
eecond  deaths  according  to  v.  14^  is  ^  being  cast  into  the  take  of  Jire* 

'  — Prieate  of  God  and  Christ,  see  on  Bev»  1:  6.  Here  it  means :  They 
shall  be  near  to  Christ,  and  most  honorably  employed  in  his  service ; 
the  sequel  shows,  that  they  shaU  be  advanced  to  the  highest  honours, 
i.  e.  shall,  like  kings,  be  enthroned ;  comp.  Bev.  3:  21. 

(7, 8)  Aa4  when  the  thoumnd  jean  shall  have  expired,  Satan  shall  be  loosed 
from  his  prison,  and  he  shaU  fo  forth  to  lead  astray  the  nations  who  are  in  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth,  Gog  and  Magog,  to  gather  them  together  for  war, 
whose  namber  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea. 

Here  then  are  nations  accessible  to  the  wiles  of  Satan,  nations  who 
Kve  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  great. empire  which  has  so  long  been 
under  the  peaeefol  reign  of  the  Messiah.  They  live,  as  we  express  it 
in  common  pariance,  out  of  the  worldj  i.  e.  out  of  the  great  civilised  and 
Christianized  worid,  or  in  the  four  comere  of  the  earth.  Of  course  the 
earth  is  here,  as  throughout  the  Scriptures,  conceived  of  as  an  extended 
plain,  the  four  comers  of  which  are  the  most  remote  from  the  centre ; 
and  the  centre,  moreover,  is  regarded  as  the  holf  citiy.  Their  number 
too  is  great,  Uke  due  eand  of  the  eeeu  Not  an  intimation  is  given  that 
Aey  become  (foetatee  from  a  former  profession  of  Christianity,  or  that 
Christianity  h}d  ever  spread  among  them.  Every  thing  in  the  descrip- 
tion wears  the  appearance  of  a  meaning  the  reverse  of  this.  Satan 
does  not  deceive  the  dectj  in  this  case,  but  leads  astray  those  who  had 
never  been  oonverted  to  the  Christian  faith.  That  this  is  so^  appears 
linMn  the  fisee  of  the  ittrMive}  for  how  oomes  it  that  Satan  teds  no 
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accQM  to  men  any-where,  except  in  tkefamr  eamer$  <ifA$  tarA  f  SU 
those  living  there  been  Chiirtimns,  like  the  rest  of  meo,  whtt  reaeon  cea 
be  gi?en  why  they  ahoold,  ali  at  once  and  in  each  immense  aombers, 
be  seduced  from  tiieir  Christian  allegiance,  while  no  inroads  are  any- 
where  else  made  upon  the  domains  of  Christianity  ?  I  see  no  way  in 
which  this  question  can  be  satisfactorily  answered. 

Inquiry  respecting  Gog  and  Magog, 

Whfdots  Mn  naiietkU  third  and  last  formidabU  and  par$^ 
and  Maqoq  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  go  back  to  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  which  is  the  prototype  of  the  author  in  the  present  case.  In  £ze- 
kiel  37:  1-— 14,  the  prophet  gives  us  a  most  graphic  description  of  the  appa- 
rently desperate  state  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  their  exile,  under  the  image 
of  an  immense  valley  full  of  dry  bones.  These  he  sees  in  a  vinon  to  be^ 
come  reanimated,  and  learns  from  this,  that  hrael  will  again  be  realored, 
and  will  live  and  flourish,  vs.  11-— 14.  He  then  predicts  a  union  of  the  ten 
and  of  the  two  tribes  in  one  nation ;  and,  finally,  the  comiug  of  the  Measiah 
and  his  reign  over  them ;  vs  15—428.  At  some  future  period,  for  so  the 
vision  represents  it,  Gog  of  the  land  of  Magog  and  his  confederates  come 
up  against  the  holy  land  and  people ;  but  they  are  slaughtered  with  im- 
mense destruction,  and  Israel  is  troubled  no  more ;  chap.  xzzviiL  xxziz. 
Then  follows  the  flourishing  state  of  the  land,  the  rebuilding  of  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  and  city,  and  a  new  and  perpetual  apportionment  of  the  holy 
land ;  chap,  xl — ^xlviii.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  Apocalyptist 
had  all  this  picture  in  his  eye,  when  he  wrote  the  verses  before  us ;  and,  in 
my  apprehension,  he  has  rightly  understood  and  explained  the  main  pur- 
port of  f^k.  xxxvii — ^xlviii,  which  certainly  tallies,  in  all  its  leading  fea- 
tures, with  the  description  now  under  examinatioD. 

With  these  views  respecting  the  ultimate  period  of  the  world  agree  the 
representations  in  Zech.  xiv;  also  Joel  d:  9--dl;  and  perhaps  Dbd.  12:  1 
—-3.  At  all  events,  no  satis^ctory  account  of  the  real  meaning  of  these 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  has  its  basis  on  other  ground,  has  yet  been 
given. 

Thus  John,  under  imagery  borrowed  from  Ezekiel,  describes  the  third 
and  last  great  effort  of  the  enemies  of  the  church  to  destroy  her.  That 
th^  names  of  these  enemies  will  literally  be  Gog  and  Mogcg^  and  that  they 
are  literally  to  come  from  the  four  comers  of  the  eartli,  and  besiege  the  lit- 
eral Jerusalem,  no  one  versed  in  the  language  of  the  prophecy  will  attempt 
to  contend.  Enough  that  the  names  of  old  enemies  arc  employed  to  desig- 
nate new  ones,  as  yet  widiout  a  name.  Enough  that  they  come  from  the 
bosom  of  the  unconverted  heathen,  and  that  they  oppose  and  persecute 
Christians  wherever  they  meet  them.  These  are  the  ihingg  signified ;  i^ 
the  rest  is  costume.  ^ 

Something  more  needs  to  be  said,  however,  in  order  to  ghe  the  reader  a 
fuller  view  of  Gog  and  Magog,  so  that  he  may  know  what  impression  the 
mention  of  these  names  by  John  woidd  naturally  make  upon  his  readers. 
In  Gen.  10:  2,  Magog  is  mentioned  as  a  son  of  Japhet  Elaewliere  the  word 
ia  found  only  kk  Ezekiel,  xzxviiL  zxxix.;  in  which  pasame  it  means  a  land 
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or  <Mmliy^  (38:  9)^  of  which  Gog  k  the  priDoe.  With  it  are  aflsoeiaied  Me- 
ahaoh  and  TmM  ;  which  givea  ue  a  ehie  to  the  locality  of  Magog ;  for  those 
two  countries  lie  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  or  at  the  southeast 
extremity  of  the  Euidne  8ea ;  Rosenm.  Bib.  Gec^.  L  p.  240.  Ges.  Lex. 
Magog  was  doubtless  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  countries,  yet,  still  fur« 
tber  north,  and  probably  among  the  Caucasian  mountains.  The  people  of 
that  region,  it  seems,  were  a  terror  to  middle  Asia,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Scythians  were  to  the  Greeks|hnd  Romans.  Hence  they  have  often 
been  named  the  Scjftidme  qf  the  IkuL  They  have  preserved  iheir  original 
eharacter  down  to  the  present  hour ;  as  is  evident  from  their  recent  long 
continued  contests  with  the  Russians. 

Intercourse  with  such  distant  and  savage  nations  was  scarcely  possible 
in  ancient  times ;  and  hence,  from  their  numbers  and  strength,  they  were 
regarded  with  great  fear  and  horror ;  just  as  the  Scythians  were  looked 
upon  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  as  the  Tartars  are  regarded  by  the 
oriental  nations.    Of  this  tliere  is  most  abundant  evidence.    The  Ara- 
bian writers  are  full  of  the  mention  of  Yc^at^  and  Mo^ouj  (as  they  pronounce 
the  names,  making  g  soft) ;  see  Asiatisches  Magaziu  by  Kleproth,  1602, 
Vol.  I.  p.  136  seq.,  who  has  made  a  large  e-ollection  of  passages  where  Gog 
and  Magog  are  named.    We  can  trace  this  opinion,  viz.,  that  Gog  and  Ma« 
gog  were  the  tadam  SeyUdanSf  and  hved  in  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus  and 
around  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  a  remote  period  among  both  Christians  and 
Arabians.    Jerome  (in  loc  in  Esaech.)  says  oi  Magog,  that  it  means  *^  Scy* 
thian  nations,  fierce  and  innumerable,  who  live  beyond  the  Caucasus  and 
the  Lake  Maeotis,  and  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  spread  out  even  onward 
to  India."    Theodoret  also  says  of  Gog  and  Magog,  that  ^  they  are  Scythian 
nations."    Asseman,  in  his  Biblioth.  Orientalis,  Tom.  VL  P.  IL  16,  17,  SQ^ 
has  given  excerpts  from  old  Syriac  authors,  which  appeal  to  Gog  and  Ma^ 
gog  as  inhabiting  the  same  region  that  Jerome  mentions.    This  is  still  fur* 
ther  confirmed  by  a  Syriac  poem  on  Alexander  the  Great,  written  by  a  Ja- 
cobite Christian,  in  the  measure  common  to  that  sect,  and  published  fitmi 
a  Codex  at  Paris,  by  G.  Knos  in  his  Syriac  Chrestomathy,  1807.    Jacob  Bai> 
dai,  the  fiither  and  leader  of  the  Jacobites,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixth  century,  so  ^t  the  poem  in  question  cannot  be  earlier  than  this 
period.    But  it  seems  to  have  been  written  either  at  this  period  or  near  it^ 
te  the  Syriac  is  altogether  of  the  antique  cast  Biar  Yohannan,  the  Nestorian 
bishop,  lately  in  this  countiy,  to  whom  I  showed  this  production,  avers 
that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  piece,  if  we  may  judge 
finom  the  dialect  which  it  exhibits.    In  this  remarkable  production-— remaric* 
able  for  its  curious  matter— -the  writer  assumes  the  position,  that  Alexander 
the  Great  built  a  tooU,  or  rather  extended  a  gate,  between  a  pass  in  the 
northern  (Caucasus)  ridge  of  moimtains,  so  as  to  prevent  an  irruption  of 
Gog  and  Magog  fit>m  that  quarter.    He  gives  a  drcumstantial  description 
of  the  process  of  constructing  this  huge  gate  or  wall,  which  was  covered 
\flih  iron  and  copper,  so  that  it  could  not  be  cut  through,  pp.  86—89.    An 
angel  is  next  represented  as  commissioning  Alexander  to  carry  on  his  con- 
quests over  all  Egypt  and  Asia,  until  he  should  come  to  the  river  Kalat  [In- 
dus?] where  he  shouk)  ^p,  p.  91.    In  pp.  94— lOSs  the  author  represents 
Gog  and  Magog,  who  had  been  hitherto  barred  out  by  the  great  iron  gate, 
as  assembling  in  such  multitudes  as  to  cover  the  earth  with  th«r  forces.  God 
himaalf  now  unterpoeeai  opens  the  gate,  and  lets  in  upm  the  countries  of  the 
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I  mpm  the  cdondeM  Immm  of  Qog.  ^In  the  aefeil 
[year]  **  ntys  tbe  authcNT,"  in  whiefa  liie  lieaveiMtfid  the  earth  allUl  be  deMrogF* 
ed,  [L  e.  near  the  end  of  the  worid},  there  shall  come  forth  annieB  and  boeti 
from  their  coumriea,  [viz.  the  countries  of  Qog  and  Ma^og],  they  ahafl 
come,  armies  and  hosts  from  their  countries ;  diey  shall  come,  tboussBdi 
and  marshalled  ranks  and  aasemhlages  without  number ;  they  shall  rise  up 
behind  the  gats  and  about ;  their  cry  shall  be  louder  than  the  wind  er  the 
onshing  thunder,  that  the  Lord,  our  Lord,  may  open  to  us  the  gate,  that  we 
ttiay  go  foith  orer  tiie  earth.  At  that  time,  the  mountains  and  earth  and 
man  therein  shall  tremble,  because  of  that  voice  [uttered]  in  anger  and  in- 
dignation and  impetuosity.  Among  the  marshalled  ranks  shall  go  fonh  « 
ery  at  that  time ;  and  the  voice  of  the  Lord  shall  cast  down  the  lofty  gate," 
p.  94  seq.  After  this,  the  poet  describes  them  as  marching  over  the  earth, 
and  making  it  desolate  in  all  quartera:  *^ They  will  come  fordi,  fiHing  tho 
earth  wkh  their  conoouraea,  with  sword,  and  exBe,  and  batdes,  and  bkwd, 
and  many  murders;  when  the  anger  of  the  Lord  shall  wax  hot  against 
the  wkked,  he  will  send  upon  the  earth  those  of  Gog  and  the  heose  of 
Magog,"  p.  97.  In  subsequent  pages,  (103,  104,  105),  the  author  again 
brings  te  view  the  horrible  slaughter  which  will  be  made  by  them,  until  the 
earth  becomes  entirely  desolate. 

Such  is  .the  curious  ftv&oq  of  the  Syriac  poet ;  and  almost  in  exact  acoor<* 
dance  with  tliis  account,  is  that  which  Mohammed  has  given  in  the  Conn. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  he  had  seen  die  Jacobite  poem,  or  that  theaudmr 
of  that  poem  had  seen  the  Goran ;  both,  tfaereibre,  must  have  drawn  from 
one  common  source,  viz.  tradition.  In  Sura  xviiL  94,  Mohammed  repre- 
aenti  a  northern  borbaroua  people  as  addressing  Alexander  the  Great,  (whom 
he  calls  Twihhonud),  and  complaining  that  Gog  and  Magog  lay  waste  Aea* 
country.  The  king  then  aids  them  in  building  up  a  high  and  strong  wall, 
which  he  makes  solid  with  melted  iron  and  brass.  By  this  Gog  and  Magog 
are  excluded  from  their  predatory  excursion  toward  the  Soudi,  until  the 
last  period  of  the  worid.  Then  the  Lord  will  throw  down  the  wall,  and 
give  free  access  to  the  barbarian  hordes.  When  they  have  done  their  work 
of  destruction,  they,  with  all  other  infidels,  shall  be  turned  into  Gehenna; 
see  Koran,  ed.  Marac.  11.  p.  434  seq.  In  Sura  XXL  95  seq.  Mohammed 
again  speaks  of  the  cities  which  he  and  his  followers  had  destroyed,  and 
■ays  of  them,  that  they  shall  not  be  renewed,  ^  until  an  opening  is  mad* 
for  Gog  and  Magog,  who  shall  come  with  haste  frt)m  all  the  lofty  moun« 
tains,"  L  e.  the  Caucasian  ridge.  In  other  words,  the  cities  shall  newr  be 
rebittlt;  for  Gog  and  Magog  are,  according  to  the  Goran,  to  come  only  at 
the  end  of  time. 

The  striking  agreement  of  these  passages  from  Mohammed  with  the  Jn- 
eebitie  poem,  m  all  the  important  foatunss,  is  apparent  at  first  view ;  and  it 
betrays,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  common  source  whence  both  vrriters  drsw. 
The  story  must  therefore  have  been  an  aneittU  one,  which  had  olrtained  so 
wide  a  currency.  The  building  Ijy  Alexander  of  such  a  wall,  or  any  vrsH, 
between  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas,  to  fence  out  the  Caucasian  hordes,  is 
a  matter  of  which  history  knows,  or  at  any  rate  says,  nothing.  But  tliat 
his  successors,  in  the  monarchy  of  the  East,  erected  a  structure  there  for 
defence  against  the  northern  hosts,  seems  to  be  altogether  probable.  That 
some  eariy  king  in  thia  region  did  so,  is  quite  certain ;  ftir  Uie  wall  is  new 
,  for  the  mm  part,  and  is  still  called  tte  isaft  ^  Qog  md  M^^. 
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Pi^  tb»  Great,  of  ibi8gi%  took  poweasiim  of  tbe  rogion  bolweeii  ijbe  fiut* 
ine  and  Caspjfa  Seas  about  177d;  and  at  that  pmad,  S.  €L  £iMlm  weM 
aent  out  thither,  ou  a  tour  of  examioation,  by  the  Ruaaiao  govemment. 
lo  hifl  TrweUf  published  at  PetenA>urg  in  1774,  he  has  giveo  an  aocouut  of 
the  wall  in  question  which  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  in  regard  to  it.  From 
Perbend  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  military  guard 
in  that  country,  Emelin  directed  his  course  westward,  toward  the  Euzme, 
luid  he  soon  met  with  some  ruins  of  the  wall  above-meiitmed,  and  after* 
wards  wilh  the  wail  itself  for  large  distances  oomplelely  in  a  stale  of  pie»- 
ervatioo,  then  a  wall  half  ruined,  etc, ;  while  square  and  pyramidal  towers 
along  the  wall  were  found,  at  hailing  and  signal  dtstances.  Two  of  these 
he  mounted  upon;  and  from  their  tops  he  could  desciy  tbe  snowy  nd§m 
•f  tbe  Caucasus.  The  whole  were  so  constnieted,  that  inteiligeflee  could 
be  oonveyed  from  any  disUinoe,  in  a  lew  minutes,  to  the  citadel  at  DarbeDd, 
whence  troops  could  be  immedtatley  sent  out  According  to  the  univenMl 
tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  this  toall  of  Gog  and  Magog  extends  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  All  credible  traces  of  the  builder  are 
lost,  so  that  no  doubt  can  remain  that  it  must  be  very  ancient,  and  not  im- 
probably it  was  built  by  some  of  Alexander's  successors  in  the  East; 
whence  it  was  easy  for  uiadition  to  make  out  the  story  which  the  Jacobite 
poet  and  Mohammed  have  told.  The  passage  from  Emelin  (Vol.  ^L  p.  12)  is 
cited  at  length  in  Rosenmueller's  Bib.  Geog.  I.  p.  244. 

Ker  Porter,  the  celebrated  English  traveller,  visited  Derbend  in  1819, 
where  the  story  was  told  him  respecting  the  wall  in  question ;  but  accident 
prevented  his  going  to  see  it;  Travels,  IL  p^  520. 

The  reader,  who  wishes  for  more  in  respect  to  this  subject,  may  conauH 
Reinegg's  Bescreibung  des  Caucasus,  I.  p.  120.  Ritter^s  Erdkunde.  Th.  IL 
p.  834  seq.  Bayers  de  Muro  Caucaseo,  in  the  Petersburg  Comm.  Acad. 
Bcient.  VoL  I.  and  in  his  Opuscula,  p.  94.  See  also  Hartmann's  Aufklarun- 
gen  uher  Asien,  L  p.  160  seq.,  Herbelot,  Orient.  BiUioth.,  article  Yagiouge 
et  Magiov^  (^g  and  MagogV  Hase's  Entdeckungen,  etc.  L  p.  13  seq. 
gee  in  particular,  Rosenm.  Bibw  Geog.  I.  p.  240  seq.  and  Comm.  in  Ezech. 
38:  2. 

It  should  be  noted,  before  we  dismiss  this  topic,  that  the  use  made  of 
Crog  and  Magog,  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in 
fizekiel  xxxviii.  xxxix.  In  the  prophet,  Gog  is  considered  as  the  prince  of 
the  land  of  Magog,  who  also  holds  in  subjection  Meshech  and  Tubal ;  but 
m  the  Apocalypse,  Gog  and  Magog  both  are  tuUumsj  or  at  least  countries 
which  are  the  representatives  of  nations  In  the  same  light  as  John,  the 
Arabians,  Syrians,  and  other  nations  have  regarded  them.  At  any  rate,  the 
departure  from  Ezekiel  in  this  respect,  while  it  is  quito  unimportant  as  to 
the  principal  meaning  of  the  passage,  is  yet  of  such  a  character  as  to  show 
that  John  thought  and  acted  for  himself.  ' 

The  passages  both  in  Ezekiel  and  J<^n,  which  have  respect  to  Gog  and 
Vagog,  are  not,  it  would  seem,  to  be  considered  merely  as  nq^hie.  We 
have  abundant  and  undoubted  evidence,  that  in  ancient  times  there  were 
actual  Caucasian  hordes  distinguished  by  the  names  in  question,  and  that 
they  were  a  formidable  ieality.  But  that  Ezekiel,  in  his  prophecy,  meant 
to  be  understood  as  predicting  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Gog  and  Magog 
in  tbe  |^iEerBl  aanaey  is  hardly  cradiUe.    He  uaaa  these  namee  to  designate 
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dtemt  ud  n*tt|!6  Botkms;  and  in  the  tame  way  John  employs 
/«Mt  in  the  aame  manner  we  now  employ  the  word  harharicait 

I  cannot  doabt,  aAer  long  and  often  repeated  investigadon,  that  Ezekiel 
has  the  same  general  aim  in  view  aa  John,  and  designs  briedy  to  disclose 
the  /jutonf^tireof  the  church,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  Messianic  dam 
Ccmsidered  in  this  way,  the  two  writers  cast  great  light  upon  each  other. 
That  both  should  employ  these  names  in  a  tropical  way,  is  no  more  strange 
than  that  we  should  employ  the  words  Se^Odan,  Tcaiar^  huMan,  etc^  in  the 
same  manner.  Underseaod  in  this  way,  there  is  no  special  difficulty  attend- 
ing the  exegesis  of  either  author ;  while  the  literal  sense  involves  up  in 
meshes  from  which  our  feet  cannot  be  extricated.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natnral  than  lor  Ezekiel,  who  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  to  speak  of  Gog  and 
Magog,  since  they  were  the  formidable  enemies  of  all  that  region ;  and  that 
John,  writing  on  the  same  subject  should  retain  the  same  names,  was  equally 
natural. 

(9)  And  they  went  up  over  the  breadth  of  the  land,  and  sarronaded  the  camp 
of  the  lainli  and  the  beloved  city ;  and  fire  came  down  from  Qod  ont  of  heaven, 
and  devoured  them. 

The  basis  of  this  representation,  considered  in  a  literal  respect,  is  the 
land  of  Palestine  and  the  holy  city.  Approaching  the  latter  from  any 
quarter  of  the  earth,  is,  in  the  idiom  of  the  Scriptures,  called  g^ng  tip, 
n^9,  apoficupm, — Breadth  of  the  land  appears  to  mean  the  vfhole  extent 
of  it ;  see  the  same  expression  in  Hab.  1:  6. — Encircling  or  xurroinuf'- 
ing  the  camp  of  the  saints  and  the  hdoved  city  implies  that  the  number 
of  the  hostile  forces  is  exceedingly  great,  tag  if  aiijiog  t^g  d^aXaatsr^g, 
"Whether  the  camp  is  here  supposed  to  be  within  or  without  the  walls  of 
the  city,  is  not  said ;  but  probably  it  is  without  In  either  case,  the 
great  number  of  the  enemy  and  their  hostile  intentions  are  clearly  in- 
dicated. Literally  we  cannot  well  suppose  the  passage  was  designed  to 
be  taken,  any  more  than  that  mount  Zion  is  to  be  literally  understood 
in  Heb.  12:  22,  and  the  like  in  other  passages.  Sentiment:  The  last 
mighty  struggle  against  Christianity  will  be  made  by  many  barbarous 
nations,  who  will  put  forth  most  strenuous  efforts  to  destroy  it,  and  will 
actually  bring  it  into  great  danger. 

Fire  came  down  out  ofheaven^  etc  In  this  third  catastrophe  there  is 
no  express  mention  of  two  opposing  armies,  but  ttoQtfA^oXtjp  rmv  a^'tW 
naturally  implies  this.  The  issue  of  a  formal  contest,  however,  is  not 
waited  for.  Divine  interposition  performs  the  work.  As  the  enemies 
of  Elijah,  in  andent  times,  were  devoured  by  fire  from  heaven,  so  the 
congregated  hosts  of  Gog  and  Magog  are  to  be  destroyed.  The  war, 
which  had  been  fierce  and  seemingly  successful  on  the  side  of  the  ene- 
my, (inasmuch  as  they  have  come  to  the  investilure  of  the  capital  city), 
is  brought  to  a  speedy  and  final  termination. — 'Ex  denotes  the  source  or 
place  from  which ;  ano  stands  befoi^  the  moving  caoee  or  yeot.— - 
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Mmf^pmfWt  inleMivey  iomtttpf  Avotir,  6^  thai  it  denotes  attar  exdaion. 
This  Aor.  ]L  has  no  forms  correspondent  The  Fres.  is  i<T&io^,  the 
real  root  is  ^a/  or  <^.  See  a  similar  destmction  of  the  wicked  and  of 
enemies,  in  Gen.  xix.  Ps.  li:  6.  Is.  29:  6.  Esek.  89:  6.  88:  22,  and 
eom|s  in  Apoc  8:  7.  11:  5.  18:  18. 

llie  use  of  the  Praeter  tense  in  this  yersct  while  the  Fut  is  emploj* 
ed  in  V.  8,  has  nothing  peculiar  in  it,  when  the  propketie  style  is  takea 
into  consideration.  The  nse  of  the  Praetetf  increases  the  assertion  of 
eertamtj. 

(10)  And  the  deril,  who  led  them  astraj,  was  ca«t  into  the  lake  of  fire  and 
hrimitone,  where  are  also  the  beast  and  the  falae  prophet ;  and  they  shall  be  tor- 
*inenied  day  and  night,  forever  and  ever. 

The  Part  nhamw  has  here  the  sense  of  the  Lnperf. ;  see  Gramm. 
§  178. 2.  In  19: 20  it  is  rekted  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  that  thej 
were  east  into  the  lake  of  fire;  but  Satan,  who  had  cooperated  with 
them,  was  confined  in  the  great  abyss,  20: 1 — 8.  Here,  as  the  faMl 
catastrophe  is  convicted,  Satan  is  disposed  of  in  the  same  .waj,  and 
thus  he  is  united  again  with  his  former  associates.  The  imagery  is  the 
most  terrific  which  the  whole  compass  of  nature  can  afford — a  lake  of 
fire  burning  with  brimstone.  The  intensity  of  the  flame,  the  suffocating 
nature  of  the  fumes,  and  also  the  revolting  odour  which  issues  from  the 
sulphur,  all  conspire  to  render  this  an  image  of  unparalleled  horror.—* 
Day  and  nighty  i.  e.  .without  cessation  or  unintennittingly ;  fcrever  and 
sver,  i.  e.  without  end. 

Such  is  the  awful  doom  of  all  who  oppose  the  gospel.  The  writer 
does  not  say  here,  what  becomes  of  Gog  and  Magog ;  but  the  ipiplicar 
tion  of  course  is,  that,  like  Judas,  they  go  to  their  own  place.  This  is 
not  at  present  the  lake  of  fire;  for  we  see  in  v.  15  below,  that  the 
wicked  in  general  are  not  cast  into  that  lake,  until  after  the  resurrection 
and  the  jodgment^y.  They  go  into  an  apartment  of  Hades,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  L  e.  a  portion  of  the  under-worid  or  world  of  the  dead,  which 
is  resenred  for  the  wicked.  This  is  the  pbice  of  ^  outer  darhneu^  where 
is  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.''  Hades  and  its  king, 
^dpato^t  as  af^i^ears  by  v.  14  below,  are  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire^ 
after  the  judgment^day,  i.  e.  they  are  to  be  utterly  destroyed.  The 
place  for  disembodied  spirits  will  be  of  no  further  use,  after  the  resup* 
rection  of  the  body  and  its  re-union  with*  the  souL  Death  will  then  have 
oompleted  his  woH^,  and  will  therefore  be  no  more.  But  inasmtich  as 
such  a  condition  of  the  wicked,  after  death,  was  tiewed  and  believed  h% 
his  readers  to  be  a  matter  of  coarse,  John  deemed  it  unnecessary  here 
particularly  to  describe  it  But  the  special  and  final  punishment  of 
Satan  Wd  has  mtde  piomioent  to  our  view* 
.  Y9U  n.  "47 
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If  anj  reader  is  disposed  to  raise  diffieidties  here,  oo  the  gnmnd  Uml 
the  b^ast  and  false  prophet  are  sentenced  to  the  final  bfll,  or  lake  of 
fire,  bef&re  the  judgment^aj,  he  should  call  to  mind,  that  he  is  reading 
poetry.  The  characters  are  symbolic)  generic,  not  specific  individuali- 
ties. To  represent  them  as  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  is  to  show  that  a 
fearful  and  most  aggravated  doom  awaits  all  who  are  symbolized  by 
them.  As  to  the  machinery  of  poetry,  it  would  plainly  be  unjust  to 
exact  the  precision  of  ftrose,  in  the  modes  of  representation  and  ex- 
pression. So  with  the  rich  man,  in  the  parable  of  Lassarus ;  the  Jim  in 
which  he  is  tortured  figuratively  expresses  the  severity  of  his  punish- 
ment. 


GENERAL  JUDGMENT:  CHAP.  XX.  ll— 15. 

[The  opposition  of  all  enemies  being  thus  eflectaally  put  down,  it  follows  of 
course  tliat  the  church  will  afterwards  enjoy  undisturbed  tranquillity  and  pros- 
perity. But  on  this  the  writer  does  not  dwell.  Still,  the  fart  that  he  does  not, 
makeit  nothing  aj^ainst  the  suppoaition  of  a  pbng  interTentng  period  between  the 
destruction  of  Gog  and  Magoj^  and  the  general  judgment.  This  anbject  has 
been  already  discnsjied  in  the  remarks  which  precede  chap.  xx. ;  to  which  1  most 
refer  the  reader.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  one  leadimg  topic  of  the  book  w 
the  suhrjugation  of  the  tntmica  of  the  church ;  and  that  topic  is  now  completed. 
The  writer  passes  on  immediately,  therefore,  to  the  final  and  glorious  reward  of 
the  righteous,  when  the  probatiim  of  all  the  redeemed  is  to  be  completed,  and  the 
august  drama  is  brought  to  its  final  cloae. 

But  before  the  final  rewards  can  be  distributed,  a  general  judgment  is  to  b« 
instituted,  at  which  all  that  have  been  concerned  with  the  Redeemer's  kingdom, 
either  as  friends  or  enemies,  are  to  be  present,  and  to  receive  their  final  sentence. 
The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  occupied  with  describing  this  soene.] 

(tl)  And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him  who  sat  upon  it,  from  whoee 
iace  the  heaven  and  the  earth  fled  «way,  and  no  place  was  found  for  them. 

The  Hcu  with  which  this  transition  hegius,  is  usual  throughout  die 
Apocalypse,  whatever  may  be  the  distance  of  time  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  things  related,  or  the  dissimilarity  of  the  things  tftems^^es. 
Nothing  can  be  deduced  from  the  nse  of  it,  to  prove  an  immediate  eonse- 
eotion  in  point  of  time.  See  on  xai,  in  Comm.  on  5: 1.— -^svxo^,  sp2ei»- 
did,  as  usual  elsewhere  in  this  book.  The  original  source  of  the  image 
seems  to  be  the  white  heat  of  metallic  substances  melted  in  an  intense  fire. 
-^Top  xa&i^fAiifOP  designates  the  Redeemer  here ;  as  the  analogy  of  Chris- 
dan  doctrine  and  Rev.  21:  5 — 8  cleariy  shows.  So  £wakL — The  flee^ 
ing  away  of  heaven  and  earA  is  a  poede  portraiture  of  the  effects  of  the 
divine  presence.  Even  the  natural  creadon  shriidcs  heA  with  awe  and 
seeks  to  hide  itoelf ;  comp.  Ps.  18: 7,  15.  77: 16—19.  114:  3-^5.  See 
|he  like  in  Enoch  50:  3,  4-  51: 10.    There  too  the  Messiah  f^rapie- 
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MatodMtheJadge;  60:8—11.  6h  l-*d.    To «eek f«r a lilira^ mum 
in  such  a  piyfigf;  would  be  quite  a  superfluous  undertaking. 

(12)  And  1  saw  the  dead,  stnall  and  great,  standing  before  the  throne  *,  and  the 
books  were  opened  ;  and  another  book  was  opened,  which  ia  the  book  of  life ;  and 
the  dead  were  jad^ed  by  the  things  which  were  written  in  the  bookd,  according 
to  tfaeir  works. 

Small  and  greats  i.  e.  all  of  everj  class  and  station.  The  expression 
refers  to  rank^  not  to  age. — Standing  before  the  throne^  i.  e.  gatherc^d 
around  it  as  the  tribunal  from  which  their  doom  is  to  be  received. — And 
the  booh  were  opened,  i.  e.  the  books  in  which  were  recorded  all  the  ac- 
tions (external  and  internal)  of  men.  The  imagery  is  drawn  from  the 
records  of  accusations  made  against  such  as  are  impeached  before  human 
courts  of  justice.  The  plural  is  employed  very  naturally,  consideripg 
how  voluminous  such  records  must  be. — And  another  book  woe  opened^ 
viz.  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  in  which  the  names  of  all  his  followers  are 
recorded ;  see  on  3:  5,  also  Rev.  21:  27.  Col.  4:  3. — And  the  dead  were 
judged  by  the  things  written  in  the  booh  ;  what  portion  of  the  dead  ?  Or 
are  all  included  ?  Naturally  the  latter  must  be  the  meaning  here,  in 
connection  with  fuxQOvg  tea}  fieyaXovg  above,  i.  e.  men  of  all  ranks.  All, 
therefore,  must  be  condemned  by  these  books,  L  e.  so  far  as  the  books 
are  concerned ;  for  in  them  the  sins  of  all  are  recorded.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  good  deeds  of  the  righteous  are  also  recorded  in  the 
**  other  book ;"  and  for  these  there  is  a  sure  promise  of  reward.  Still, 
some  other  title  than  even  a  balance  of  good  works,  (if  that  indeed 
should  be  in  their  favour),  must  they  liave.  They  must,  through  grace 
and  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Lamb,  be  forgiven ;  and  if  they  have  been 
forgiven,  and  their  names  are  recorded  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  then 
they  will  not  only  be  acquitted  as  it  respects  the  charges  recoixled  against 
them,  but  rewarded  for  their  good  works,  imperfect  as  they  are. 

Moreover  there  is  an  implication  here,  that  different  degrees  of  pun- 
ishment and  of  reward  will  be  the  consequence  of  final  judgment  The 
sentence  will  be  xara  ra  l^a  avr(3v,  which  necessarily  implies  this. 

That  edl  of  the  human  race  will  make  their  appearance  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  judgment-day,  if  not  taught  here,  seems  to  be  taught  in 
the  next  verse. 

(19)  And  the  sea  g»ve  op  the  dead  which  were  in  it ;  and  Death  and  Hades 
gave  up  the  dead  whioh  were  in  them ;  and  they  were  judged,  every  one,  ac« 
cording  to  their  works. 

In  other  wofda :  Not  only  those  who  hare  been  buried  beneaih  the 
earthy  in  the  projper  doon^  of  Dealh  and  Hades,  but  all  who  have 
perithed  and  are  boied  in  the  oeea^f  will  be  raised  to  life.  Here  Death 
and  Htdis  an  fUudj  ptramiMbd,  and  rafwesentad  as  governing  tiM 
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imder-worid.  Aceordinglj  it  is  iJUy,  wbo  giTe  op  the  deid  mder  iMr 
domain.  See  on  Rev.  6:  8,  where  the  same  persoBifieatiqi^is  palpdble. 
I>eath  is  king,  and  Hades  (so  to  speak)  his  prime  minister,  or  at  least 
his  agents  or  nunisters,  the  word  heing  used  as  a  noun  of  maltitade. — 
And  they  were  jvdgedj  every  one,  according  to  their  uforh  ;  ixaatog  in- 
^vidualizes,  and  is  emphatic  here,  L  e.  the  writ^  means  to  saf  em- 
phaticallj,  that  no  one  will  escape  the  final  trial  '^jcmrvo^,  as  a  nomen 
mukUudinisy  often  takes  a<|>luKal  veib,  as  here. 

(14)  And  Death  and  Hades  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire;  this  is  the  seocmd 
death,  the  lake  of  fiie. 

If  Death  and  Hades  as  personified  are  here  meant,  (which  seems 
plainly  to  be  the  case),  then,  considered  as  penontj  thej  may  consistently 
be  represented  as  being  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  Pereanijicatian  be- 
faig  admitted,  there  is  no  violation  of  [Hroprietj  in  such  a  representation. 
But  from  the  very  fact  that  Death  and  Hades  are  mere  symbolic  and 
not  real  personages,  it  follows,  that  a  literal  punishment  of  them  is  oat 
of  question.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  only  intelligible  meaning  most 
be,  that  Death  and  Hades  are  now  destroyed,  i.  e.  they  are  to  be  no 
more.  None  ever  come  from  or  out  of  the  lake  of  fire,  for  this,  is  the 
second  death.  That  such  a  view  of  the  subject  is  altogether  appropriate 
to  the  context,  is  quite  dear.  The  new  world  (»r  creation  (21:  1  seq.) 
is  to  be  immutable  and  eternal.  There  will  be  no  more  pain,  nor  any 
death.  Of  course,  therefore,  after  the  creation  of  the  new  worid,  the 
power  of  Death  and  Hades  is  to  cease,  and  their  infiuence  will  be  for- 
ever abolished.  Theur  work  is  then  done  or  completed,  when  the  gene- 
ral judgment  comes.  Mortality  is  at  an  end ;  immortality  follows.  To 
infiict  the  second  death,  does  not  fall  or  come  within  the  province  or 
commission  of  ^aratog  and  ^df^g ;  consequently  these  Qrrants  must  now 
become  extinct,  or  die  so  as  to  live  and  act  no  more. 

By  repeating  the  sentiment,  this  is  the  second  death,  the  lake  of  fire^ 
the  writer  means  to  say,  that  the  death  to  which  ^dvarog  and  adiig  are 
now  brought,  is  one  from  which  there  is  no  resurrection.     It  is  finaL 

If  any  one  should  say,  that  being  cast  into  the  lake  ofjire  necessarUy 
denotes  continued  torment,  and  therefore  it  must  have  such  a  meaning 
here,  the  answer  is  easy,  and  has  aheady  for  substance  been  given. 
Death  and  Hades  are  mmtj  symbolical  penonifioations,  and  such  are 
of  course  incapaUe  of  actual  torment  Destruction  of  th^  power,  then, 
is  the  necessaiy  meaning  here.  But  if  any  one  chooses  rather  to  un- 
derstand Hades  ci  plaosj  vis.,  the  grave  or  under-world,— Ihen  the 
meaning  would  be,  that  this  plate,  with  its  king  er  mler  •  ^eteas^og,  mvw 
heoomea  incorporated  with  the  great  Uce  of  fire,  and  so  witt  heMilbith 
he  a  fart  of  the  place  of  eoaess  toraet.  Bnt  the  fipcmsr  ■»— fng  la 
more  fadle,  and  therefore  preferable. 
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♦ 

A  MeoiMl  de«th  diftn  I^Km^tiie  iint  In  t1i«  Jhel,  t^ 
tfam  of  sooF-and  bodj,  (mt  a  state  of  continued  ofony  Ifte^  to  llurt;  wliMk 
the  firat  death  inflictB,  like  It  in  initmnty,  but  not  in  kind. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  eflfoctnal  pnmnon  is  made  for  the  9tmnal  blesa- 
edness  of  the  ri^teous.  **  Death  is  swaHowed  up  in  Tictorj.**  ''  The 
last  anemj,  j.  e.  dea^  is  now  destroyed  f  1  Cor.  15:  88,  54    In  this 

respect  John  and  Paul  completelj  harmonise. 

« 

(15)  And  if  any  one  was  not  found  nrrittcn  in  the  book  of  life,  he  was  cart  into 
the  lake  of  fice. 

The  writer  speaks  here  in  ih&pagt  tense,  the  scene  having  ahreadj 
passed  in  vision  before  him.  The  declaration  reminds  us  strongly  of 
onr  Saviour's  words:  ''All  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me  have  I 
kept"  The  names  enrolled  in  the  book  of  grace  are  not  to  be  blotted 
out.  Others  have  sinned,  and  have  not  repented,  and  therefore  are  not 
forgiven.  Their  names  do  not  appear  on  the  records  of  pardon.  The 
law  must  therefore  take  its  course.  They  are  east  into  ike  lake  of  fite. 
This,  being  the  eecond  death,  is  followed  by  no  resurrection.  Inasmuch 
as  death,  in  its  first  meaning  and  with  its  original  power,  is  now  no  more, 
AeiB  is  no  way  of  relief  after  a  death  entirely  different  in  its  nature* 
The  sufferings  of  those  who  undergo  the  second  death,  cannot  be  alle- 
viated by  expiring ;  for  there  is  no  expiring.  Pardon,  moreover,  is 
DOW  too  lake.  Besides,  inasmuch  as  their  names  are  not  written  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life,  how  shall  they  become  the  subjects  of  pardon  ? 
And  what  is  more  than  all,  the  great  work  of  atonement  and  reconciU 
iation  b  now  at  an  end;  Christ  gives  up  hb  mediatorial  kingdom, 
having  no  more  ojfietal  duties  (if  we  may  so  speak)  to  peribrm ;  and 
how  are  they  to  be  ransomed  without  an  acting  Mediator?  See  1  Cor. 
15:  24r-28. 

Thus  is  sealed  the  eternal  doom  of  the  dragon,  beast,  false  profrfieti 
aad  all  their  followers ;  yea,  and  of  all  who  resemble  them  in  the  tem- 
per of  then*  hearts  or  the  action  of  their  lives.  Nothing  now  remains 
but  to  exhibit  the  glorious  reward  of  the  righteous,  in  the  eternal  wvMld, 
as  contrasted  with  the  awful  punishment  of  the  widced. 

THE  NEW  JERUSALEM:  CHAP.  XXL  L 

(1)  And  1  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  fbr  the  first  faearen  and  the 
first  earth  had  passed  away,  And  there  m  no  more  sea. 

Such  is  the  picture,  which  Feter^also  draws,  of  the  events  that  fol- 
low the  diasokitkHi  of  the  present  n^aterial  wwUs,  2  Pet  3:  7—13. 
The  original  of  both  is  in  Is.  65:  17.  66:  £2.    ThisfMip  kemen  ainAnme 
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ing  anew  Um  old  and  warn  out  sjatems.  ^The  first  heavens  and  earth 
jNMf  otffajf ;  '^  Thej  pass  awaj  wkh  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  are 
melted  with  fervent  heat ;"  2  Pet.  3: 10.  Accordingly,  the  new  Jenuo' 
lem^  the  future  abode  of  the  blessed,  is  represei^ted  in  the  sequel  as 
coming  down  from  God,  and  of  oouvse  as  not  being  of  this  material  cresr 
taon.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  what  estimate  is  to  be  put  upon  the 
dreams  of  men,  who  urge  us  to  believe  that  the  present  material  earth 
is  itself  to  be  renovated,  and  become  the  personal  abode  of  Christ  and 
the  martyrs,  during  the  millennial  period.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  such 
a  renovation,  until  after  the  general  judgment 

(S)  And  the  holy  city,  the  new  Jerasalem,  I  uw  deiceoding  out  of  heaTen 
from  God,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  hnaband. 

This  is  ^  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above,''  spoken  of  by  Paul,  QaL 
4:  26 ;  this,  <<  the  mount  Zion,  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,"  Heb.  12:  22.  Comp.  Be  v.  3:  12.  All  glorious  is  the  city, 
too,  for  such  must  be  whatever  comes  from  God  out  of  heaven.  Splen- 
did is  its  attire,  i.  e.  its  oonstructbn  and  materials,  for  it  is  like  the 
splendid  dress  of  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  The  author  alludes 
here  to  the  comparison  of  the  church  to  a  wife^  Rev.  19:  7,  8.  Nor  is 
the  congruity  of  the  representation  more  striking  in  a  rhetorical,  than  in 
a  phyiiological  respect.  When  the  resurrection  of  the  body  takes  placCf 
there  will  be  a  new  state  of  being.  ^<  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God"  (1  Cor.  15: 50) ;  therefore,  when  the  body  is  nused 
and  united  once  more  to  the  soul,  it  will  be  ^  a  spiritual  body,'*  1  Cor. 
15:  44^  The  natural  consequence  is,  that  a  new  world  is  necessary  for 
its  abode.  The  Paradt$e  in  which  pious  souls  had  hitherto  been,  was 
a  place  of  happiness  fitted  for  them  when  separated  from  their  respect 
tive  bodies.  But  now  a  new  state  of  being  commences.  It  is  not  alto* 
gether  and  merely  ipiritualj  for  the  body  is  again  united  with  the  soul ; 
it  is  not  a  material  state,  for  the  body  by  its  resurrection  has  become 
a  epiritual  body.  This  new  state  of  being  demands  of  course  a  new 
world  for  its  appropriate  development.  In  conformity  with  this  plain 
principle  of  physiology,  (if  I  may  so  speak),  a  new. world  is  pro- 
vided ;  not  (as  before  said)  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  material  heavens 
and  earth  vamped  up  anew,  not  of  this  visible  creation,  but  a  new  Jeru- 
salem from  God  and  out  of  heaven.  The  nature  of  the  case  fully  jus- 
tifies the  representations  of  the  writer.  It  is  not  the  mere  fiction  of  a* 
poetic  imagination,  but  there  is  a  corresponding  reality. 

(3)  And  I  heard  a  loud  Tokse  ftom  heaven,  saying :  Behold,  the  triiemnele  of 
God  is  witii  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  then,  and  they  thall  be  his  people,  uU 
Qed  kiaiMlf  shall  be  with  them— tlieir  God. 

Tte  Toioe  fom  haaveA  givas  dainite  infiwiMrten  to  the 
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hig  the  YiBion  1)efore  him.— 2!ie  tabimach  of  Cfod  refers  to  the  ptaee  in 
which  (if  the  expression  maj  be  allowed)  God  personally  dwells ;  e.  g. 
as  in  the  temple  and  tabernacle  of  old.  This  tent  or  tabernacle  is  in 
the. midst  of  the  dwellings  of  the  saints,  i.  e.  he  dwells  %nth  them.  The 
.idea  is,  that  thej  pitcli  their  tents  around  his.  He  is  of  coarse,  as  of 
old,  their  King  and  Lerd,  and  consequently  they  are  hi$  people.  He 
will  continue  to  remain  with  them,  i.  e.  he  will  never  withdraw  him- 
self, as  he  had  done  more  than  once  from  the  Jewish  Sanctuary.-— 
Theik  God  comprehends  all  that  he  can  be  to  them,  and  do  for  them, 
as  God. 

For  illustration  of  tabernacling  among  them^  comp.  Ex.  40;  38.  Eaek* 
37:  28.  43:  7—9.  How  frequent  the  promise  is  of  being  their  God,  and 
of  wuMng  them  his  peopUy  and  how  pregnant  with  meaning,  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  Lev.  26:  11,  12.  Jer.  24:  7,  31.  Zech.  8:  8.  £zech. 
37:27,28.  11: 20,  etc. 

(4)  And  God  wiM  wipe  awaj  everj  lev  from  Uieir  eyes ;  and  death  shall  be 
no  more  ;  neither  mourning,  nor  outcry,  nor  grievance,  shall  be  any  more )  for 
former  things  are  passed  away. 

The  idea  is  not,  that  God  will  ^  compassionate  sufferers  in  the  new 
and  heavenly  city,  as  to  wipe  away  their  team,  but  that  he  will  consti- 
tute such  a  state  of  things,  that  no  more  tears  shall  be  shed ;  as  the 
sequel  plainly  shows.  Comp.  Is.  25:  8. — There  sh<dl  be  no  more  death; 
«  comp.  20:  6,  14,  15.  Death  himself  perishes  at  the  general  judgment; 
of  course  his  sway  can  no  more  be  exercised. — Tler&og,  mourning,  be- 
cause of  death. — Kgccvyi^,  outcry,  viz.  because  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion; comp.  n^TS  in  Ex.  3:  7,  9.  Is.  5:  6.  19:  20.  Ps.  9:  13.— Tloyo^ 
means  every  and  any  kind  o^  grievance,  or  source  of  misery.  Into  the 
new  world  these  things  can  never  enter.  They  clave  to  the  old  world, 
as  long  as  it  lasted ;  but  the  new  one  demands  a  state  of  things  corres- 
pondent to  its  own  nature. — Former  things  are  passed  away,  L  e.  not 
only  these  and  all  such  evils  themselves,  but  everything  which  could 
occasion  them* 

(5)  And  he  who  was  sitting  upon  the  throne  said :  Behold,  I  make  all  things 
new !     And  he  said  to  me :  Write ;  for  these  words  are  faithful  and  true. 

*  He  who  sits  upon  the  throne  here,  I  take  to  be  the  Messiah,  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt.  So  Ewald.  The  sequel  will  disclose  this. —  Words 
faithful  and  true  ;  comp.  19:  9,  and  what  is  there  said. — The  command 
to  write,  shows  that  at  any  rate  a  part  of  Ihe  Apocalypse  was  written, 
while  the  visions  were  passing.  At  all  events  such  is  the  natural  con- 
stmction  of  the  words  employed. 
He  who  sitteth  enthroned  as  the  Judge  of  all,  now  solemnly  dedaresi 
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that  «>  hk  pmniMs  to  llie  ^t%  as  to  tbnr  fotaro  ramrd,  nqr  to 
relied  upon  with  entire  coafideiioe.  2!ft#  maUmg  cf  mU  Mw^  mmff 
meaiie  eatirel j  dumgiDg  the  old  stale  of  tlmig%  in  mhkh  deatk,  noam- 
ing^  Bin,  and  aortow,  so  mach  prevaiML  Comp.  la.  48:  19.  Jer.  dlAS. 

(6,  7)  And  he  uid  to  me  :  It  it  done.    I  am  Alpha  ^d  Omega,  the  beginniiif ' 
and  the  end.    I  will  give  to  him  who  thinteth  of  thQ  water  of  life  freely ;  he  who 
overeometh,  shall  poeaeaa  these  things,  and  I  will  be  his  God,  and  he  shall  be  my 
a«n. 

riyoPBf  it  is  done,  1.  e.  all  which  has  been  decreed  i^peoling  the 
punishment  of  the  impious  and  the  glorious  reward  of  the  righteoos,  is 
earned  into  execution.  An  enduring  heaven  and  hell  are  now  eonsd- 
tuted.  The  great  plan  of  redeeming  grace  is  accomplished.  Comp.  16: 
17,  where  the  destruction  of  spiritual  Babylon  is  decreed  by  a  yifw^  — 
That  he  who  tiii  on  the  throne  here  names  himself  Alpha  and  Ome^ 
necessarily  reminds  us  of  Rev.  1:  8,  where  the  same  appellations  are 
applied  to  God ;  and  also  of  Rev.  2:  8,  where  nq^tog  and  iaiatog  (of 
the  same  import)  are  beyond  all  doubt  applied  to  Christ  It  is  no 
proof,  then,  that  it  is  not  Christ  who  is  here  represented  as  sitting  upon 
the  throne,  because  such  appellations  are  here  given.  Besides,  the 
promises  are  such  here  as  Christ  was  wont  to  make ;  comp.  John  4: 
14.  6:  35,  comp.  vs.  58.  See  also  Is.  55:  I.  John  7:  87.  Rev.  22:  17. 
He  who  sits  enthroned,  is  the  First  and  the  Last,  L  e.  <' Jesus  Christ  is 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever  ;**  consequently  his  promises 
may  be  relied  on,  for  they  will  be  fully  carried  into  execution. — For  * 
the  further  development  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  phrase  the  waUr 
of  life,  see  22: 1  seq.  Like  the  oriental  thrones,  which  have  a  foun- 
tain of  cool  water  springing  up  near  by,  so  the  throne  on  which  the 
Redeemer  sits,  is  regarded  as  furnished  with  a  like  fountain  of  water ; 
and  from  this  his  friends  and  followers,  who  are  admitted  to  his  presence, 
drink. — JooQedv,  gratuitoudy.  They  have  not  won  this  privilege  by 
merit ;  it  is  bestowed  \j^  grace. — KXr^Qorofi^aaij  lit.  inherit,  but  seconda- 
rily (as  often  in  Hebrew)  possess. — I  will  he  his  God,  etc,  the  repeti- 
tion (see  V.  3)  denotes  intensity  of  expression.  It  should  be  noted  also, 
that  Ohrist  here  says,  that  he  will  be  the  God  of  the  blessed  in  heaven. 

(8)  8ut  to  the  fearful  and  unbelieFin^,  to  those  who  have  made  themselves 
abominable,  eTsn  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,^ 
and  all  liars— their  part  shall  be  in  the  lake  that  bornelh  with  ^n  and  brimstone'; 
which  is  the  second  death. 

OraHo  variata,  i.  e*  the  structure  of  the  sentence  is  not  completed 
acooiding  to  the  tenor  of  its  oommencemeBt.  All  that  is  necesaary, 
however,  in  order  to  make  it  plain,  is  to  insert  meotaUy  [oix  iaoftm 
^sog,  aila}  to  i$sQogp  x»  t.  L 
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Hnt  rfdl  Ami  q^erikorezGhides  from  Oe^abedetftbe  UtMed  to^ 
at  aposMico  from  the  Cfartttiaa  faitfab  Tk$  fearftd  means  timid 
fihtirtaani;  ^fho,  moT9d  bj  peneeiitkmy  leave  the  nuiks  of  believera  and 
go  ovir  to  those  of  the  Sniatoh  i.  e.  to  such  as  place  no  confidence  in 
tl^e  promises  or  the  threatenings  of  ^e  gospel. — 'E^deluyfjidrotg  I  have 
rendered  as  a  Part  Mid.  Voice,  haying  an  intransitive  reflexive  sense, 
but  still  as  an  active  and  not  a  passive  word.  It  seems  to  be  ^  g^ttSf 
of  which  all  the  classes  that  foUow  are  the  9peeie$.  So  Ewald. — fi^a^ 
fiaxoijp  has  an  intensily  of  meaning,  which  we  of  the  present  daj  can 
seareelj  realize.  The  Mbsiuc  law  denounces  its  severest  penalties 
agwnst  those  engaged  in  the  arts  of  sorcerers,  for  the  reason  that  these 
arts  were  coniieeied  with  the  rites  of  idolaters.  So  here,  g)a^fMexo«4? 
indudes  all  those  who  took  any  part  in  the  magic  rites  of  the  heathen. 
Aocordmglj,  in  its  train  we  find  ddnloXatfotgf  i.  e.  the  worshippers 
of  idols.  '  WwdmHf  ficom  i^md^,  refers  to  ibe  false  doctrines  of  idolaters. 
All  this  dassiieation  is  i^pnqiriate  to  the  times  and  circumstances  of 
the  writer.  The  first  two  classes  named  are  those  which  point  oot 
ofostates  ;  the  rest  designate  the  leading  vices  of  those  who  persecute 
the  church*  Thej  were  mwrdsmrSf  i.  e.  they  destroyed  Christians ; 
they  were  whorenumffers^  L  e.  the  i^orship  of  their  gods  demanded  or 
permitted  pdlutioii*  They  were  given  to  magic  rites,  in  order  to  cany 
on  their  impostures  and  to  ccmtrol  the  belief  of  the  common  people* 
They  served  idobf  instead  oi  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  So  the 
limn  are  those  who  invented  and  propagated  false  doctrines  among  the 
heathen. — ^If  any  <me  dionld  imagine,  that  these  are  the  only  dasses  of 
sinners,  who  will,  at  the  day  of  jodgmettt,  be  sentenced  to  the  lake  of 
fire,  he  would  oommit  a  great  and  fatal  mistake.  Here  only  such  of- 
fenders are  named,  as  the  author  and  the  church  of  his  time  were  spe- 
cially concerned  with. 

(9)  And  there  suae  one  of  the  neven  angeLi,  who  had  the  aevan  vials  filled 
with  Ihe  teyen  last  plagoea,  and  he  spake  with  me,  sayiAg :  Come,  1  will  show 
thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife. 

^  V.  1,  John  is  represented  as  seeing  the  new  Jerusalem  in  its  de- 
^  scent  from  heaven.  Here  he  is  led  by  the  angel-interpreter  to  con* 
t^mpV^  the  caries  of  it,  after  it  has  obtained  a  fixed  position.  That 
'  qpe  of  the  seven  angels  charged  with  overthrowing  great  Babylon,  is 
here  commissioned  to  disclose  the  new  and  ^endid  dty  built  lor  the 
persecuted  church,  is  quite  appsopriate. — Ute  hidcj  the  Land^s  vfife^  is 
here  evidenUy  applied  to  the  city  which  eemes  from  God.  But,  like 
Jennilem  and  Zkm  of  old,  which  are,  times  without  number,  named  as 
ewnprehendiBg  the  vtdiM^aaidM  of  Jerusalem,  so  here,  th§  new  Jerussr 
lem  is  the  jNifaMi  ^<jk  irids;  and  to  be  shown  the  new  city,  is  to  be 
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dwwiiapwiofwfaAtwiM  a|teeh«dto  and  noe wiwri^  <0Mi#et<d  viii 
the  bride.  Ezactfj  in  the  same  way  as  here,  is  the  angel-iiiteviirater 
introdooed  in  chap.  17: 1  seq*,  and  the  same  maimer  of  addveaa  ia  heie 
presenled. 

(10,  11)  And  he  brought  roe,  in  the  spirit,  to  «  mowitain  great  and  high,  and 
showed  me  ihe  holy  city,  Jeraaalem,  descending  out  of  heaven  from  God,  baTing 
the  glory  of  God — her  luminary  ia  like  to  a. most  preeioni  atone,  Kke  a  jaqiei^ 
■tone  which  ia  clear  as  chryatal. 

Throttghoat  the  whole  descriptioa  of  the  new  Jenisalen^tlMre  ia  m 
fttrikiog  resemblance  to  that  of  the  new  city  in  Esek.  ](I-^jtIviii.  The 
mind  of  the  writer  must  have  been  moat  deeply  imbned  with  that-  de- 
scription of  the  prophet.  Yet  he  is  not  ao  dose  an  imitator  as  joady  to 
expose  himself  to  the  appellation  of  a  tennie  copyist.  While  ev^* 
thing  in  Ezekiel  is  perfectly  before  his  mind,  he  rangea  the  field  of 
vision  f(»r  himself,  and  retains,  modifies,  omits,  or  creates  anew,  entirdy 
at  his  pleasure.  Hence,  while  Ezekid,  afiber  his  veoal  oofHOoa  manner, 
occupies  nine  chapters  with  his  description  of  a  new  Jerusalem,  and  a 
new  temple  with  its  services,  J<^  ooci^es  only  twenty-three  verses, 
into  which  he  has  compressed  all  that  is  splendid  and  striking  wbfle,  at 
the  same  time,  some  portion  of  it  is  ^tirely  original. 

Exactly  as  in  Esek.  40:  2,  so  here,  the  angel-interpreler  brings  the 
seer  in  prophetic  vision  to  the  top  of  a  k)%  mountan,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  entire  command  of  the  prospect.  In  Ezekiel,  the  city  is  re- 
presented as  lying  toward  ths  iouih  from  the  mountain;  wiiich  has 
greatly  perplexed  commentators,  beeaose  they  have  assamed  ^ion  aa 
the  mountain  on  which  the  prophet  stood.  But  tlus  is  manifestly  erro- 
neous ;  for  Zion  is  itself  the  fot^-^eutem  extremity  of  Jerusalem.  The 
station  then  must  be  (if  a  definite  place  must  needs  he  assigned)  on  the 
mount  of  Olives,  which  is  N.  N.  East  from  the  great  mass  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem ;  or  if  we  assume  a  point  still  further  north,  in  the  same  ridge, 
then  is  the  whole  city  in  a  southern  direction  from^thi^  point ;  see  in 
Robinson's  Map  of  Jerusalem.  But  in  the  passage  before  us,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  city  from  the  mountun  is  not  mentioned,  and  therefore  no 
special  objection  on  this  ground  will  lie  agunst  supposing  mount  ^)an 
to  be  meant ;  particulaHy  so,  if  we  take  into  view  the  prediction  of  Is. 
2:  2,  that  ^  in  the  last  days  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  should  be 
established  over  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  exalted  above  the  hills.^ 
Still,  I  do  not  feel  any  need  of  resorting  to  this,  as  interpreters  have 
generally  done,  because  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  respects  the  Meitiatnie 
period,  and  not  the  end  of  the  world.  Besides,  I  deem  nothing  more  to 
be  necessary  here,  than  to  regard  the  seer  as  transpovted,  merely  for  die 
convenience  and  extent  of  vision,  to  the  top  of  tome  lofty  mouatain.  It 
is  not  necessaiy  that  we  should  regard  the  nav  JerusaleDi  aa  in  all  ra> 
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I  oorrespondiiig  m  Us  looalttiM  to  Om  oU,  aldiongli  aradi  of  tin 
tma^eij  emjf^yed  to  deseribe  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Micient  eitj.— 
ff<^y  dty^  etc ;  Bee  on  ▼•2  above. 

Having  the  f^ory  of  God,  i.  e.  such  splendour  as  surroands  the  pres- 
6Dce  of  God  -» rrrn  nia^,  which  the  Rabbins  also  call  n)^ai^,  Shecht- 
no^  because  it  marks  the  place  of  God's  inhabitation ;  see  Ex.  40:  87 
-*-39.  Num.  9:  15—28.  Zech.  2:  8.  comp.  Is.  24:  28.  This  ^^,  L  e. 
S{dendoiir,  b  a  ^  light  inaccessible  and  fidi  of  radiance.*'  Paul  reproi^ 
■ents  its  rtfecUon,  at  the  titne  of  his  oonvernon,  as  being  ^  brighter  than 
the  tmoL  "itself,  Acts  26: 18.  This  view  of  the  splendour  that  sorronnds 
tfao  pkMse  of  Qod*s  inhabitatioo,  prepares  us  for  the  sequel,  in  whieh  it 
k  ropeeeentedy  that  it  becomes  the  Iwntfiary  of  the  new  dty,  sending 
for&  a  nutiance  which  onts  off  all  need  of  the  san  and  moon,  and  enr 
tirelj  sopenedes  them ;  which  moreover  is  not>  like  to  them,  liable  to 
«dipse  and  ehan^es  of  light. 

'0  ywwyf  mir^j  ker  hamiuttrf^  not  her  light  or  splendonr.  4^min^^ 
is  the  Nom.  to  ^r  implied,  and  is  a  resomption  of  the  idea  comprised  in 
dofor  <0«ov.  When  the  writer  asserts  that  the  holy  city  was  furnished 
with,  or  potnesied,  Urn  glarff  of  CM^  he  means  also  to  convey  the  idea, 
that  this  abiding  splendow  becpmes  itself  the  Imninaiy  of  the  place. 
Assnmkig  this,  he  calls  it  in  the  dause  before  us  o  <pe»(rrif^,  and  then 
eompareo  itto  amost  precious  stone,  which  is  lominous  and  diiyhanoas. 
The  stone  named  is  a  jasper,  pellucid  and  resplendent  like  chrystaL 
J«  there  are  many  kinds  of  jasper,  this  ekryiUManng  one  is  selected  for 
lis  beauty,  splendour,  and  diaphanous  nature. 

(12)  HaFing  a  wall  great  and  high ;  having  twelve  gates,  (and  at  these  gates 
twelve  angels),  and  names  inscribed  which  are  those  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 
children  of  Israel. 

"Exovcoy  in  the  Nom.,  although  its  noun  is  in  the  Ace  (;rolcr),  in 
V.  10.  Such  a.coDstruction,  wUch  is  an  emphatic  one,  is  frequent  in 
this  book ;  see  on  6  lAOQivg  in  1:  5 ;  or  it  may  be  simply  the  participle 
nsed  inMthe  place  of  a  verb. — Great  and  high,  as  may  be  seen  in  v.  17 
below. — Twdve  gaiety  corresponding  to  the  twelve  tribes ;  so  m  Ezek. 
4{ft  31  seq.  Over  these  twelve  angeU  are  placed  as  guards,  L  e.  they 
are  "ministering  spirits "  to  the  new  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  to  the  old. 
The  names  of  the  gates  are  taken  from  the  twelve  tribes,  L  e.  they  are 
Inscribed  after  the  names  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  tpiritual  Israel  So  in 
£zek.  48:  81  seq.  The  large  number  of  the  gates,  in  this  case,  denotes 
that  free  and  ample  access  to  the  city  is  given. 

(18)  On  the  east  three  gates,  and  on  the  north  three  gates,  and  on  the  soolh 
tfanse  galas,  and  on  the  west  three  gales. 

noMMiBBnk«Mtdlaeq.;b«lilMre»theor«faritthns:  Norths 
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«Mty  kkiUh  weit    BotmUM  ApocBfyptetJobabegjcBSwkiitiiel 
^[Barter  of  the  heavens,  L  e.  the  EmL    Aa  the  eitj  Is  s^mtanB,  r.  16^  so 
die  same  number  of  gates  is  assigned  to  eadi  quarter. 

(14)  And  the  wall  of  the  etty  bath  twelve  foendatioa-stoiie*,  aad  oa  thera  the 
aemei  of  the  tweWe  apostlet  of  the  Lamb. 

It  is  not  certain  here,  whether  the  writer  means  twehe  rmn  of  stones 
in  the  foundation  or  basb  of  the  walL  In  ▼.  19  seq.,  each  ef  these  ^9- 
fdktoi  is  deseribed  as  being  of  one  of  the  preeioos  stoiiesf  !W  alili  tlus 
ninnte  de6Grq>tioa  is  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  decide,  wlMMiier  nerdj 
9ormr-4tones  are  meant,  or  rtMis  of  $ione$  in  the  whole  foundation. 
The  i^endour  of  the  whole  is  nullified,  by  supposing  the  latter  to  be 
meant,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose,  with  Ewald,  that  onlj  ear- 
mer'4tone$  are  meant,  or  some  stones  between  the  different  g^Mm,  ^7  v^ 
of  ornament  in  the  wall,  then  a  kind  of  chequered  finely  seems  to  be  the 
result.  ThewholesiqperstruGtureof  the  wall  of  the  city  is  jasper,  ▼.  18; 
ihe  material  of  whidi  the  dty  is  built  and  paved,  is  pure  gpold,  vs.  18, 
21 ;  the  twdve  gates  are  twelve  pearls,  v.  21.  From  analogy,  then,  it 
is  more  coogruons  to  oondude,  that  ^MfMsltot  here  means  the  rstss  of 
jftMMs  inthefoundataonpartof  thewall;  a  magnificent  stroeture  indeed  I 
•  On  these  twelve  foandation'^onnes  of  stone,  are  inscribed  the  nsmes 
of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  I^onb;  so  that  all  who  approadi  the  city 
may  discern  who  are  the  honoured  among  its  fomiders.  Thus  in  1  Tim. 
8: 16^  the  church  is  called  ^jM/far/mJjffxnifu^  of  Iftsi^^  and  in  GuL 
2:  6,  James  and  Cephas  and  John  are  cdled  pillan  by  PauL  So  ia 
Eph.  2:  20,  the  church  is  represented  as  ^  hidlt  upon  the  faumdaiifm  cf 
the  apotdes  cmd  prophetSy  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief-comer 
stone.''  What  is  thus  symbolically  taught,  is,  that  the  apostles  were 
the  first,  leading,  and  most  important  instruments  in^'building  up  the 
diorch  of  Christ  and  erecting  hb  spiritual  teinples  Nor  need  we  con- 
dude  from  this,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  apoetloB  were  all  deeeated 
when  this  book  was  written^  and  so>  that  John  the  apostle  oould  }Ufi  have 
written  this  book.  We  need  not  so  judge,  fw  the  time  when  mis  new 
dty  is  formed,  is  after  the  end  of  the  world.  Ewald,  however,  dr^ 
another  argument  from  this  passage  against  the  Johannecai  origin  of  Uie 
book,  viz.  that  it  would  be  incompatible  with  modesty  for  the  iq>06tle 
John  thus  to  speak  of  himself ;,  and  so,  some  other  person  must  have 
written  the  book.  But  must  we  regard  Paul  as  relinquishing  the  rules 
of  decency  and  modesty,  when  he  speaka  of  himself  as  about  to  recdve 
a  crtnm  of  ^ory^  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  Judge  will  give  him  ? 
And  is  John  the  apostle  to  be  taand  with  want  of  deooruB,  when  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  tfttfdfue^tirAMtJ'efMf&eMl  I  If  net,  then  w^ 
KnotMmhwedaim  Urn  vakwhidi  hie  JoA  Md  liiilvluid 
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flMieBedUiB,Tis.«uilof  being  among  ths  foosdm  ef  llie  GhnUMi 
ebttpcby  and  being  receiTed  and  reguded  as  aocfa? 

(15)  And  he  who  spoke  with  me  had  a  golden  meaBUiing-nxl,  that  he  might 
measure  the  city,  and  the  gates  thereof,  and  the  wall  thereof. 

The  simple  object  of  measurement^  in  thii  case,  is  to  adjust  in  a  con- 
gruous manner  all  the  prc^rtions  of  the  structures,  or  rather  to  show 
that  thej  are  so  adjusted.  So  in  £zek.  40:  3—5.  42: 16.  Zech.  2: 1,  2. 
The  measuring-rod  is  (^goU  which  is  suited  to  the  personage  who  uses 
it,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  occasion.  It  is  also  apparent,  that  with  the 
main  design  t>f  this  symbol,  as  above  stated,  there  is  a  subordinate  one, 
which  is,  to  ascertain  the  measurements  so  as  to  disclose  them  to  the 
seer. 

(16)  And  the  city  was  square,  and  the  length  of  it  was  as  mach  as  the  breadth 
of  it.  And  he  measured  the  eity  with  his  rod,  nnto  twelve  thousand  furlongs ; 
th«  ieagth  and  the  kreadth  and  the  height  were  equal. 

The  word  tstQciyoDrog  alone  would  characterize  Bnj  four-sided  figure ; 
hence  the  sequel  is  added,  in  order  to  show  that  a  square  strictly  consi- 
dered is  meant — ^Eni  cralfiwg  8cidi%a  x^i^^ov  Ewald  solves,  by  sepa- 
rating im  aradiovg  (which  he  translates  ad  stcdia  or  e  stadiorum  men- 
sura)  from  the  context,  and  then  joining  diadsua  Xf^(i^<op  with  the  pre- 
ceding niXtP.  But  i/ti  with  the  Ace  stands  here,  as  often  in  other  cases, 
t>elbre  the  qwmtUy  of  measure,  and  the  Gen.  doidexa  x^X^^<op  only  de- 
lignstes  the  amount  of  the  stadia,  thus  taking  the  place  of  a  numeral  ad- 
jective.    Hus  is  a  more  simple  and  easy  method  of  solution. 

That  the  height  is  equal  to  the  length  and  breadth,  is  a  peculiar  dr-  / 
eozilstance,  diflfering  from  the  ordinary  ideas  of  architectural  proportion, 
basmnch  as  eight  furlongs  make  a  [R6man]  mile,  so  the  city  must  be 
reckoned  as  875  miles  square ;  and  of  course,  the  height  of  it  must  be 
thesame.^  But  how  is  this  to  be  regarded  ?  Is  the  whole  city  one  great 
building,  on^  temple  ?  Not  a  temple,  as  v.  22  expressly  assures  us  $ 
not  oq|  solid  mass  of  building,  inasmuch  as  it  has  streets  (v.  21),  and  a 
river  and  trees  on  its  banks,  etc,  22: 1  seq.  We  are  compelled  there- 
4^  to  suppose,  that  in  the  mind  of  the  seer  it  was  regarded  as  contain- 
ing mansions  all  of  which  were  of  one  height,  and  which,  from  the  lofti- 
ness of  this  height,  were  fitted  to  hold  almost  countless  myriads  of  in- 
habitants. Tl&e  question  as  to  conv^ience  or  inconvenience  of  dwell- 
ing at  such  a  height  from  the  streets  and  the  river,  of  course  is  not  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  in  such  a  picture  as  this ;  besides  that  we  must 
consider  the  circumstance,  that  spiritual  bodies  are  given  to  all  who 
dwdl  there.  Everything  shows,  however,  that  all  Kteral  exegesis  in  such 
B  case  as  the  present,  excepting  merely  so  far  as  to  get  a  proper  idea  of 
the  gnmdeur  and  the  eongmity  of  the  imagery,  is  entirely  out  of  ques- 
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lioib  Cbii8ld6radM«Bevulpile<iflraiMiiig9,tbefteltiiaft  the  height 
is  equal  to  the  length  or  breadth,  would  be  nothing  maiMttroiis  in  aMu- 
tectare*  A  boose  as  high  as  it  is  long  or  broad,  woqH  surely  be  nothing 
very  singular  in  the  form  of  a  building.  But  such  a  limitation — 375  miles 
,  sqaare— ^eems  small  indeed  to  contain  all  the  redeemed,  if  that  be  true 
which  has  been  predicted  firom  the  beginning,  viz.  that  ^  the  Seed  of  the 
woman  shall  braise  the  Serpent's  head."  Yet  we  are  relieved  from  any 
painful  doubts  here,  by  calling  to  mind  that  all  is  9ymM;  luid  moreover, 
that  subsequent  parts  of  the  description  bring  to  view  comixy  IM  well  as 
city.  ^  ^  .  ■ 

(17)  And  he  ibeuured  ifai  wall,  one  handred  and  forty  and  four  cubits,  [acoord- 
ing  to]  the  measure  of  a  man,  which  is  that  of  the  angel. 

In  chap.  7:  4,  the  number  sealed  in  their  forehead^  so  as  to  be  saved 
from  impending  ruin,  is  144,000.  The  thousand  is  here  omitted,  but 
the  other  number  is  retained.  A  wall  144,000  cubits  high  would  be  a 
monstrosity ;  particularly  in  the  present  case,  where  no  attadc^  frpm  en- 
emies are  to  be  guarded  against ;  for  the  gates  are  kept  continilidly  open 
V.  25,  and  all  enemies  are  in  the  lake  of  fire.  The  wall  therefore  seems 
to  be  introduced,  in  this  case,  rather  for  the  purpose  <^  completing  the 
idea  of  a  c»Vy,  and  making  out  a  congruity  in  all  its  parts.  One  hundred 
and  forty-four  cubits  »>  216  feet;  which  is  less  than  the  height  of  the 
walls  of  ancient  Babylon,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  repots  of  historians. 

That  the  writer  adds  /mV^  ca^qomovt  L  e.  [xaja  /aV^oy,  etc],  is 
not  an  unnatural  circumstance.  It  is  an  a$igd  who  makes  the  mea6ar&> 
ment ;  and  lest  we  might  think  it  was  a  larger,  or  (at  any  rfUe)  a  differ- 
ent measure  from  that  in  ordinary  use  (ar^^cojrov),  the  writer  expraaslj 
guards  us  against  such  an  error.  The  latter  daose  filled  out  would  run 
^us :  0  ictuf  lutffWf  ayyikw. 

(18)  And  the  superstructure  of  its  wall  was  jasper ;  and  tl^ie  city  was  pure  gold 
like  to  pure  glass.  * 

By  referring  to  v.  14  we  see,  that  the  foundation  of  thecity-wtll  oon- 
sisCed  of  twelve  rows  of  precious  stones ;  of  course  it  is  only  the  'iSfljh 
itructure  which  can  here  be  spoken  of.  ^EvdofMt^ig  properiy  means,  tSEt 
which  is  halt  within  anything,  e.  g.  a  mole  in  the  midst  of  a  harbour, 
as  in  Josephus  Antiq.  XV.  9.  Here  the  nature  of  the  case,  however, 
decides  for  superstructure.  AcoorAing  to  thb  description,  compared  with 
V.  19,  the  bottom  row  of  foundation  stones  was  jasper;  then  follow 
eleven  other  courses  qf  different  precious  stones ;  upon  all  these  is  placed 
the  MofMitjatg,  which  is  of  entire  jaaper ;  which  is  of  a  green  transparent 
colour,  streaked  with  red  veins.     Such  a  conception  is  not  wanting  in 
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Atftotbecityitselfy  the  material  of  it  is  pvtngM;  not  the  oommoa 
gold,  bat  gold  peUucid,  diapliaiioiisy  like  glass;  which  adds  much  to  tbo 
apieadoor  of  its  appearance. 

Kext  follows  a  minute  description  of  the  twelve  courses  of  stone  in 
the  foundation  of  the  walL  The  precious  stones  are  here  particularised 
which  constitute  this  basis.  Of  course  we  find  among  them,  those  which 
were  most  valued  in  the  time  when  John  wrote.  * 

(10)  And  the  foandations  of  the  wall  of  the  city  were  adorned  with  every  kind 
of  precious  stone  ;  the  first  foundation-stone  was  jasper,  the  second  sapphire,  the 
third  chalcedony,  the  fourth  emerald. 

The  word  adorned  maj  raise  a  doubt  here,  whether  the  writer  means 
to  say,  that  into  the  various  courses  of  the  foundation  ornamental  pre- 
cious stones  were  only  here  and  there  inserted.  But  taking  the  whole 
description  together,  I  do  not  apprehend  this  to  have  been  his  meaning. 
Jasper^  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  usually  a  stone  of  green  transparent 
colour,  with  red  veins.  But  there  are  many  varieties. — Sapphire  is  of 
a  beautiful  azure  or  sky-blue  colour,  almost  as  transparent  and  glittering 
as  a  diamond. — Chalcedony  seems  to  be  a  species  of  the  agate,  or  more 
probably  the  onyx.  The  onyx  of  the  ancients  was  probably  of  a  bluish 
white,  and  semipellucid. — The  emerald  was  of  a  vivid  green,  and  next 
to  the  ruby  in  hardness. 

(30)  The  fifth  sardonyx,  the  sixth  sardius,  the  seventh  chrysolithe,  the  eighth 
beryl,  the  ninth  topaz,  the  tenth  chrysopras,  the  eleventh  hyacinth,  the  twelfth 
miaethytt. 

Sardonyx  is  a  mixture  of  chalcedony  and  cornelian,  which  last  is  of  a 
1^  t)(^ur. — SardMu  is  probably  the  comeBan ;  sometimes,  however, 
the  red  is  quite  vivid.-— C7Ar^tM«,  as  its  name  imports,  is  of  a  yellow  or 
gold-colour  and  is  pellucid.  From  this  was  probably  taken  the  concep- 
tion of  the  pellucid  gold,  which  constitutes  the  material  of  the  city.— 
Ber^  is  of  a  srargreen  colour. — The  topaz  of  the  present  day  seems  to  be 
reckoned  as  ^^19 ;  but  thatof  the  ancients  appears  to  have  beenpo/s 
mm,  t*Iin.  38.  8.  Bellermann,  Urim  et  Thummim,  p.  87. — Okrymtprat 
m  a  pale  yellow  and  greenish  colour,  like  a  scallion ;  sometimes  it  is 
classed  at  the  present  day,  under  topaz. — Hyacinth  of  a  deep  red  or  vio- 
let colour. — Amethyst,  a  gem  of  great  hardness  and  brilliancy,  of  a  violet 
colour,  and  usually  found  in  India.     « 

In  looking  over  these  various  classes  we  find  the  first  four  to  be  of  a 
green  or  bluish  cast ;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  of  a  red  or  scarlet ;  the  seventh, 
yellow;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  of  different  shades  of  the  lighter 
green ;  the  eleveath  and  twelfth  of  a  scarlet  or  splendid  red.  There  is 
^OMifieatiany  therefore,  in  this  arrangement ;  a  mixture  not  dissimilar  to 
the  arraDgment  in  the  rainbow,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  more  corn- 
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plei^  Thespkndoaroffwhalbaadatbnorbads^ttew^ 
BO  qsesCum.  As  totheoidorof  theaRsa^eiaaiiiof  ootMr^ 
to  say  what  ntle  is  followed ;  and  mere  mental  oonoeption  abont  fttopri^ 
4j  of  order^  is  liardlj  adequate  to  goide  uu  Whether  this  anrangeoient 
it  in  confonnitj  with  lorae  (Nmameatal  arrangemenla  of  the  daj,  whidi 
were  r^aided  as  beantafol,  we  cannot  positlTelj  affirm,  yet  in  itself  this  is 
highly  probable.  At  all  erents,  the  precioiis  stones  here  named  were  the 
same,  bejond  anj  reasonable  dotibt,  which  are  mentioned  )ui  set  into  the 
breast-plate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  Exod.  28:  17— M.  89: 10—13. 
On  these  stones  in  the  breast-plate,  moreover,  were  engnraed  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  Ex.  28:  21.  39: 14;  just  as  the  names  of 
the  twelve  apostles  are  here  said  to  be  engraved  on  the  precious  stones 
in  the  foundation,  v.  14.  It  was  not  then  a  mere  arbitraiy  choice  <^  the 
writer  among  many  precious  stones,  in  the  present  cst^.  Still  one  thing 
is  quite  plain,  viz.,  that  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  precious  of  aU  stones 
were  selected  for  the  breast-plate  of  the  high-priest,  and  so  the  same  are 
here  chosen  in  order  to  portray  the  splendour  of  the  wall  s^und  the 
new  Jerusalem.  The  entire  familiarity  of  the  writer  with  all  parts  of  the 
O.  Testament  is  everywhere  manifest  The  whole  passage  respect- 
ing the  precious  stones,  differs  from  Ezek.  xlviii,  which  does  not  ex- 
hibit any  such  view. 

(31)  And  the  twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearli,  each  one  of  the  galea  was  of  one 
pearl;  and  the  atreet  of  the  city  waa  pare  gold,  like  tranaparent  glaia. 

The  structure  of  the  gates  makes  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  a|^»ear- 
anoe.  The  pearl  is  quite  a  difierent  material  firam  the  other  preoioas 
stones  which  are  named,  and  still  it  is  very  splendid,  and  hciiaadamfA 
with  gems.  One  solid  peari  ofihe  sioe  here  required,  would  no^  lUcis 
small  pearisy  be  frail  and  brittle.  Moreover,  the  gates '"of  this  city  aine 
not  intended  to  stand  against  assanlt.  Ornament  is  all  which  was  need- 
ful to  be  consulted  by  the  writer,  or  considered  by  the-rea^. 

UlatsMtf  in  the  sing,  here,  is  doubtless  to  be  generically  taken  as  des- 
ignating any  or  all  of  broad  transition-ways  in  the  city.  It  designates 
all  the  space  not  occupied  with  the  boildings.  The  material  with  hUM 
it  is  paved,  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  employed  in  tlie  coostniolionw 
the  mansions,  viz.  diaphoMius  goUL 

(22)  And  I  aaw  no  temple  therein ;  for  the  Lord  CM  ahniglity  is  th«  teint»le 
thereof^  and  tlie  Lamb. 

But  in  Rev.  3: 12.  7: 15,  the  righteous  are  spoken  of  as  dweUing  in 
the  temple  of  the  heavenly  worid.  How  can  this  be  na^  to  hamMMine 
with  the  passage  before  us  ?  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  easy. 
There  the  language  is  igorathw  and  the  idea  is  generic.    Jtik 
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is,  liittfe  they  flludldwen  mike  divine  proaen^  the  glofyef 

God  The  kngoageiabontyvedlnimUieaiicieBft  Older  of  thixigB,  when 
God  BuoDiHefiled  himself  ooky  in  the  most  holj  pUwe  of  the  tem^de. 
Frdrn  thiB  view  of  the  matter  it  resnltB  that  onlj  the  ample  and  generio 
idea  of  dweUlpg  in  the  divine  presence  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  in 
those  passages.  Bat  here  the  description  beoomes  c^pedfic^  and  we  must 
understand  the  writer  as  denying  that  there  will  be  any  temple  in  the 
new  Jemsaiem.  This  is  a  striking  point  of  difference  between  the  new 
and  old  ci<y.  And  why  no  temple  ?  Because,  according  to  22:  4^  Ms 
servant  skcdl  see  ktsfaee^  L  e.  there  shall  be  no  veil  between  him  and 
them,  no  inner  sanctuary  which  can  be  approached  but  once  in  a  year. 
Mbieover  all  sacrifices  for  sin  and  aU  oblations  will  have  ceased  for* 
ever ;  and  therefore  the  eervice  of  heaven  no  more  needs  a  temple  like 
that  at  Jerasalem,  Aan  spiritual  Christianity  needs  such  an  one.  As 
aU  are  kings  and  priests  toUo  Godj  all  have  the  same  right  of  access  to 
his  presence.  And  inasmuch  as  God  and  the  Lamb  are  everywhere 
present  in  their  glory,  so  every  place  is  to  the  worshipper,  what  the 
temple  was  of  old  to  him  who  frequented  it  Since  this  is  the  case,  it 
may  be  well  and  significantly  said,  that  Ooi  and  the  Lamb  are  the  tem^ 
ph  thereof. 

(29)  And  the  citj  hath  no  need  of  the  ann  or  of  the  moon,  that  they  may  thine 
ia  it,  Ibr  the  ^lory  of  Crod  illuminates  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  lij^ht  thereof. 

See  on  v.  11,  where  the  nature  of  the  illumination  in  question  is  set 
forth.  The  idea  is,  that  God  and  the  Lamb  being  everywhere  and 
always  present  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  being  always  surrounded  with 
'^l^kt  that  is  full  of  glory,"  the  radiance  of  this  light  far  exceeds  that 
of  sun  and  moouj^^and  mi^es  perpetual  day  (r.  25).  Even  in  this  ease» 
we  must  suppose  the  radiance  somewhat  attempered,  (so  to  speak),  is 
oilier  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  may  endure  it  Thus  Ezekiel, 
1:  28,  sees  theihrone  of  £vine  Majesty  surrounded  by  the  iris  or  rain- 
bow)  m  order  to  make  the  vision  of  it  endnraUe^ 

1^(91)  And  the  nations  shall  walk  by  the  light  thereof,  and  the  kingg  of  the 
earth  shall  bring  their  splendour  and  honour  into  it. 

Here  the  conception  of  the  Apo^alyptist  is  modelled  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  0.  Testament,  specify  in  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah,  re- 
specting the  universal  subjection  of  the  nations  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
diordi,  fxk  the  Messianic  period.  The  light  which  beams  within  the 
city  perpetuidly,  sheds  its  radiance  to  distant  countries.  The  new  worid 
is  conceived  of,:therefore»  after  the  rfmili^de  of  the  dd,  i.  e.  as  having 
a  great  metropolis^  and  all  hinds  being  in  subjection  to  ik  This  meets 
die  diffieul^  that  some  nught  feel,  in  lespect  to  the  apparently  confined 
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limits  of  the  N«w  atj. — <h»r^c  ovti^ffy  ▼»•  of  the  Git7.--jrSW  ttiyf  •/* 
liU  MrCA,  L  e.  the  representatives  of  foreign  nod  dietaoi  aations,  so  to 
spenk.— TiTT  ddfor  eaiwmp,  their  tfittMi  pretmii  or  ^minft. — Kmi 
t^  rift^  b  doabted  bj  Lnchmann  and  Knapp,  but  admitted  bj  Hahn ; 
and  80  I  have  indoded  it  in  the  transladon.  The  meaning  of  it  is, 
things  iieemed  honorofy  or  honoraUe  by-  tliem.  Thus  all  do  cheeEfoi 
homage  to  '<  the  city  of  the  great  king."  Comp.  Is.  49:  28.  60:  10. 

The  nature  of  this  representation  is  enough  to  show  that  all  is  to  be 
considered  as  merely  tropical.  The  idea  which  ties  at  the  bads  of  all, 
is,  that  the  new  world  in  which  righteousness  dwells,  wiU  be  splendid 
beycmd  conception,  and  that  all  who  dwell  in  it  will  be  of  one  heart  and 
one  mind,  as  to  the  offerings  of  homage  and  of  gratitude  which  they 
bring  to  the  Majesty  that  sits  enthroned  in  its  metropolis. 

(25)  And  the  gtiteu  thereof  shall  not  be  shut  by  daj ;  fot  «o  night  ihall  be  there. 
The  yoQ  here,  in  the  second  dause,  cannot  well  be  explained  without 

adverting  to  the  original  Hebrew  in  Is.  60:  11,  whence  this  passage  is 
taken.  It  runs  thus  :  <'  Thy  gates  shall  stand  open  continually,  *rcr.; 
day  and  night  they  shall  nof  be  closed.^  In  this  parallelism,  de^  and 
nighiy  iu  connection  with  the  negative  particle  lih ,  mean  the  same  as 
never.  This  phraseology  John  has  abridged,  and  instead  of  fioC  . . . 
day  and  night  he  says  not...  daye  —  never.  In  this  way  the  word 
flfifQag  must  be  regarded  as  in  the  Ace  plural,  (which  I  doubt  not  it  is), 
and  then  we  have,  in  the  first  dause,  the  simple  idea :  lu  gates  tktdl 
never  he  $kuL  Why  ?  Because  {yoQ)  there  is  no  night  there ;  conse- 
quently there  will  be  no  need  of  shutting  the  gates  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise. If  ^fiiffon  be  taken  as  the  Gen.  sing.  '^  during  the  dag^  then  no 
good  account  can  be  given  of  the  yoQ.  Still,  I  have  not  ventured  to 
alter  the  usual  translation.  ^ 

(26)  And  they  ihall  bring  the  gbiy  and  honour  of  the  nations  into  it. 

That  is,  not  only  shall  kings  bring  their  splendid  presents  and  giAa 
of  honour  to  the  New  Gty,  but  all  the.  nations  under  their  care  shall^ 
the  same.  Rulers  and  subjeets  shall  be  of  one  mind  in  regard  tCWB 
homage  which  they  pay,  and  the  presents  which  they  make. 

(27)  And  there  shall  not  enter  into  4t  anything  unclean,  or  that  committeth 
abomination  or  falsehood ;  but—they  «rho  are  written  in  the  Lamb'a  book  of  life. 

The  new  city  shall  not,  like  Jerusalem  of , old,  be  open  to  dean  and 
undean,  to  the  eviUy  minded  and  to  faithful  dtisens ;  all  that  is  un- 
dean,  base,  polluting^  abominable,  all  who  mislead  and  Receive  men  by 
false  dootrine  and  feigned  revelations,  shall  be  ezduded.  The  language 
is  bonx>wed  from  the  aacient  ritual,  but  the  mond  9r  spiritual  meaniiig 
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is  snfleften^  obvious.-<-£(  ^',  a  plam  oase  of  the  niMaing  !»<,  tw^ 
ha  ihefe  AM  miUr.  Comp.  m  fi^  in  Luke  4:  26»  27  al — ^^en>^  (>//»/«, 
•ee  on  20: 12,  and  places  there  qiaoted.  Senlimoit:  The  new  world, 
areatod  for  the  final  dbode  of  the  righteous,  witt  exdnde  all  who  are  not 
ef  this  character. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

(1)  And'he  stiofwed  me  a  river  of  the  water  of  life,  pure  as  chrystal,  iasum; 
from  the  throne  of  Qo4  and  the  Lamb.* 

In  Gen.  2:  10  seq.  we  have  a  description  of  a  river  in  Eden,  for  the 
sake  of  watering  the  garden.  But  the  writer  had  in  his  mind  the  pas- 
sage in  Ezek.  47:  I7-I2,  where  a  stream  issues  from  under  the  n&w 
temple,  and  disparts  in  various  directions.  So  here,  a  river  issue?  from 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  in  the  new  city.  The  whole  is  mo- 
delled after  iht  oriental  manner  of  building  palaces,  near  or  in  which  a 
fount  of  water  or^e^  d^eau  is  indispensable,  for  the  sake  of  coolness  and 
refreshment  The  implication  is,  of  coara%  that  thej  who  drinjk  of  these 
vfoteri  of  life  are  immortal,  i.  e.  will  never  die.  See  the  same  image  in 
7: 16, 17,  with  the  remarks. — ^Ea  rov  ^givoVf  out  from  under  the  thron^^ 
is  pUunij  the  meaning. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  how  constantly  the  writer  joins  God  and  the 
Lamb  together  in  all  these  representations.  The  same  elevation  to  the 
throne,  the  same  majes^,  the  same  honour  and  worship,  are  pUinly  at- 
tributed to  both. 

(2)  Between  the  street  thereof  and  the  liver,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other, 
was  the  tree  of  life,  producing  twelve  TruU-harvests,  each  month  yielding  its 
fruit-harvest ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

*   I  have  rendered  iv  ^'(r<p,  hetween^  as  in  5:  6.    It  is  like  the  Hebrew 

yoA  . . .  pa .  '  The  writer  conceives  here  of  the  river  as  ronniog  through 

the  whole  dty ;  then  of  streets  parallel  to  it  on  each  side ;  and  then^  on 

Ae  banks  of  the  river,  between  the  water  and  the  street,  the  whole 

^fteam  is  tined  cm  eadi  side  with  two  rows  of  the  tree  of  life.    The 

IjpXop  Zat^g  is  generic,  and  means  something  equivalent  to  our  word 

^<we. — Producing  twelve  fru/Miarveete^  not  (as  our  version)  twelve  man^ 

ner  of  firuiu.    In  ordw  to  afford  an  mbnndant  supply  for  all  the  inhabi- 

*  What  could  have  indnoed  the  author  of  the  divieton  of  the  N.  Testament  into 
eb^iterB,  to  di^oin  the  next  five  verses  which  ihllow,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  They 
belong  inseparahly  to  the  prei»dinf  descriptiea.  A  new  chapter  should  have  be- 
gun with  522:  6,  which  commences  the  epUoguB  to  the  book.  But  it  is  useless  to 
complain  of  these  unskilful  separations  now.  The  Scriptures  have  so  long  been 
prTkited  and  qaoted  in  their  present  foni,  that  the  mistake  cannot  well  be  retrieved. 
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tento,  it  been  twehrd  erv^ps  m  a  yea^  instead  of  eae^  We  mr  Abo 
sappoie  that  the  (veea  are  lofi^  in  propoilka  to  tlis  biddiBgi.  ISie 
BQOoeeding  oiawe,  ancA  monM  yUUing  its  fruMiarvwt^  ahcuwa  tfaait  the 
interpretatbn  given  is  ooneet  It  ia  the  attanfawfa  ef  the  hairests, 
not  the  variety  of  the  fruity  which  the  writer  aims  to  describe^  la  like 
manner  the  author  of  the  book  of  Enoch  describes  Paradise,  24: 1 — ^11.  * 
81:  1—^.  48:  1.  eO:  15.     So  too  in  4  Ezra  2: 12.  8:  52,  53. 

Nor  is  it  the  firnit  only  which  is  of  use  to  the  inhabitants  d  the  new 
world.  Even  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  sanitary  to  the  naiiQaa.  In 
other  words ;  the  distant  nations  may  derive  healing  and  life-preterving 
virtue  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  carried  abroad  and  distributed  among 
them ;  see  in  21:  24 — 26,  where  nations  living  at  a  distance  are  indu- 
ded  in  the  new  world. — Almost  word  for  word  with  this  representation 
is  Ezek.  47:  12,  excepting  that  the  idea  of  natiom  abroad  is  not  intio- 
diu^ed.    The  gospel  gives  more  enlarged  views  of  privileges. 

(3)  And  no  cune  shall  be  there ;  and  the  throne  of  God  and  the  XaqA  shaft 
be  therein,  and  his  servants  shall  do  homage  to  him. 

No  etame  shall  he  Aere,  mtf  be  found  hi  Zech.  14: 11,  which  not  un- 
probably  describes  Jerusalem  in  the  millennial  day.  The  meamng  is, 
that  nothing  which  annoys,  ot  in  any  way  destroys  or  injures  any  ob- 
ject, undertakings  or  person,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  new  worid.  It 
is  contrasted  with  the  present  worid,  on  which  a  curse  rests ;  €rea.  3: 17. 
-^ne  throne,  etc  shall  be  in  ity  i.  e.  shall  remain,  abide,  be  permanently 
in  it  Before  this  throne,  the  servants  of  God  shall  render  their  homage 
and  engage  in  the  service  of  the  heavenly  world.  The  meaning  is, 
that  they  shall  do  this  without  any  hindrance  or  embarrassment. 

(4)  And  they  shall  see  his  ftoe,  and  his  name  shall  be*on  tb||^  foreheads. 

To  see  his  face  is  to  be  admitted  to  his  immediaite  presence ;  an  hon- 
our seldom  granted  to  private  individuals  by  earthly  eovereigns.  The 
like  view  is  given  of  heavenly  privilege,  in  Ps.  17: 15. — As  to  the  name 
m  ^eirfarehsadsj  see  on  2: 17.  7: 1-— 8.  14*  1. 

(5)  And  there  shall  be  no  night  tbers,  nBiCheg  shall  they  have  Bead  of  aeaAaP 
nor  of  the  hghi  of  the  sun;  for  the  Lord  God  shall  shed  light  upon  thea^  an^ 
they  shall  reign  forever  and  e?er. 

Ifb  m^  shaU  he  there  is  a  iep#tion  of  the  idea  in  21: 23^  25,  for  the 
sake  of  intensity. — ^anui,  Fut  Attic,  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
critical  editions,  instead  of  (fmtujsh  as  in  Ha^.  To  shed  Ught  is  the 
meaning  here ;  or  to  cause  Ughi,  for  the  causative  is  not  an  unfreqoenl 
'  meaning  of  Greek  verbs,  see  Kiihner,  §  890.  8.— 7b  r^^  forever  and 
ever  is  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  immutably  elevated  and  glorious-;  see 
the  passages  quoted  under  chap.  1:  & 
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EPILOGUE:  CHAP.  XXIL  6-4JL 

(TIrm  ndg  the  dtferi^on  of  the  SmI  ibode  of  the  liiithfiil  Mcvaiits  of  the  R«- 
dcoiittpr*  The  dnma  of  the  Apocalypie,  if  1  may  fignnttvely  so  name  it,  endg 
eQljr  with  the  final  conBammation  of  the  work  of  redemption.  The  ultimate,  the 
eternal  triumph  and  happiness  of  tlie  church  are  in  this  way  folly  developed.  All 
who  belong  to  it  are  brought  to  a  state  which  is  inconceifably  glorious,  and  which 
admits  of  n6  change  for  the  worse. 

The  writer  now  hastens  to  the  final  close  of  his  work.  The  tpilogut  is  brief,  but 
peitinent  and  impreesiTe.  The  angel-guide  and  interpreter  reassiues  the  seer, 
that  all  which  has  been  disclosed  is  certain ;  and  &e  repeats  what  was  said  ia  the 
ptelogue  to  the  book  respecting  itsudesign  to  rtnveil  the  future  to  the  servants  of 
Ged,  and  to  disclnse  the  blessednesa  of  those  who  keep  in  mind  what  has  been 
revealed.  John,  filled  with  reverence  and  astonishment,  iklls  again  at  the  feet  of 
the  angel  to  do  him  Homage ;  but  he  is  warned  by  the  angel  that  he  himself  is  on- 
ly a  fellow-servant  of  God,  and  a  fellow-labourer  with  the  prophets  who  dtscfeMe 
^  divine  will.  The  angel,  moreover,  vrams  him  not  to  seal  up  the  book,  as  if  it 
veto  lo  be  reserved  fi>r  a  distant  period,  before  which  the  fnlfiioient  of  what  ie 
disclosed  should  not  comaaence.  Ob  the  oontnry  :  TAs  Um^  is  nmr^  i.  e.  the  time 
when  the  series  of  events  commences.  This  n^ymnnd,  it  may  be  renipirked,  im- 
plies the  truth  of  what  has  before  been  said,  vFz.,  that  the  book  was  written  dw- 
ring  the  disclosures^  and  not  afterwards. 

Inasmuch  as  the  time  of  fulfilment  is  near,  the  righteous  are  exhorted  to  perse- 
vnre,  although  the  wicked  may  stiU  continue  to  oppress  and  injure  them.  The 
Af deemv  will  speedily  come  to  deliver  them,  and  be  will  bring  his  reward  with 
him^his  recompense  both  to  the  just  and  to  the  unjust.  The  obedient  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  heavenly  city  and  eat  of  the  tree  of  life ;  but  all  the  wicked  and 
idolaters  and  persecutors  shall  be  excluded. 

Jesus  himself  is  then  introduced  as  closing  the  scene.  He  declares  that  he  has 
Mtti  his  angel  to  make  the  disclosures  which  the  book  contains ;  and  that  he  is 
the  promised  Messiah  of  the  O.  Testament,  tiie  Ofibpring  of  David  and  the  Light 
of  the  world.  Tei4n  promise  that  he  will  come  quiekly^  the  Spirit  which  speaks  in 
his  prophets,  and  tne  lyide,  i.  e.  the  church,  respond  and  say  :  Come !  All  more- ' 
#ver,  who  read  or  hear  the  words  of  the  book,  are  exhorted  to  unite  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  same  ardent  desire. 

Th^  writer  closes  the  whole,  by  warning  aU  men  against  adding  to,  or  detract- 
ing from,  the  book  which  he  has  written.    Adequate  punishment  will  follow  the 
4j<)cuiimission  of  such  an  offence. 

He  who  vonehes  for  the  truth  of  afl  that  has  been  written,  he  it  is  who  says : 
*^  Yea,  i  come  ^oiokly,'*  i.  e.  toexeonte  my  thiea^nings,  and  fulfil  all  my  pffonises. 
That  this  may  speedily  take  place,  the  writer  adds  his  own  most  fervent  suppUca* 
tion :  "  Even  so,  come  Lord  Jeeus  !"  The4isual  form  of  benediction,  found  in  the 
epistles  of  Paul,  concludes  the  whole.] 

(6)  And  he  said  to  me :  These  words  are  fUthfol  and  true ;  asd  the  Lord  God 
^the  spirits  of  the  prophets  hath  sent  his  angel,  to  show  unto  his  servants  what 
imift  speedily  cdlbe  to  pass.* 

The  angel-interpreter,  since  the  prophetic  dUdosurtM  are  now  at  an 
(ildy  lepifiirea  Uie  seer  of  Uie  miooa  hytlwae  wai:dfl|tfia(  all  irtiich 
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kad  been  shown  him  or  revealed  to  him,  was  in  aoo««lanee  with  fiMi- 
ty  to  the  promises  of  €k)d  made  to  his  church,  and  was  what  coold  be 
fallj  relied  upon  as  matter  of  certainty. — Lard  God  of  the  ipiriig  ^^die 
propheti  is  Uie  Lord  who  directs  and  enlightens  the  minds  of  the 
prophets,  among  whom  the  author  of  the  book  is  included.  Thai  same 
Lord  has  sent  his  angel  (see  Rev.  1: 1)  in  order  to  show  what  will 
speedily  come  to  pa^  and  thus  encourage  and  console  suffering  Chris- 
tians, 

(7)  BchoVd  1  come  qaicklj !  Bleswd  ia  he  who  keepeth  in  mind  the  wordi  of 
the  propheoj  of  this  book. 

I  come  qmcidfy  i.  e.  be  not  impatient  •Deliverance  is  at  hand.  Tlua 
does  not  imply  tfiat  all  which  is  predicted  in  the  book  would  immediate^ 
fy  take  place,  but  still  it  implies  that  the  leading  part  of  what  was  pre- 
dicted would  speedily  come  to  pass,  or  at  least  so  much  as  would  liber- 
ate the  persecuted  church.  In  fact,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  death  of  Nero  were  both  very  near  at  hand.  The  frequetteg  of  the 
assurance  now  before  us,  >«hows  with  what  earnestness  it  was  made. 
Thus  we  find  it  in  2:  16.  3: 11,  and  here,  in  the  epilogue,  in  vs.  7,  12, 
20. — TriQiop  here,  as  in  1:  3,  may  mean  to  keep  or  preserve  in  remen^ 
hraneej  i.  e.  carefully  to  store  up  in  the  mind ;  or  it  may  signify  to 
oheerve  or  obe^f.  But  as  the  book  b  mainly  predicHonj  and  not  precept, 
the  forqfter  sense  of  the  word  is  more  apposite.  The  blessedness  to  be 
enjoyed  on  account  of  keeping  in  mind  the  prophedes  of  the  book,  is 
obviously  that  which  would  arise  from  the  promises  and  encouragements 
which  are  contained  in  the  book. 

It  win  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  reader,  that  the  words  /  coflw 
jtdeHi^,  ahhongh  seemingly  repeated  by  the  angel,  are-  in  reality  only  a 
part  aH  Chritfs  message  to  the  seer,  and  are  beyond  W!'  question  to  be 
understood  as  the  words  of  the  Redeemer  himseUl  :• 


he# 


(8)  And  I  John,  tm  he  who  beard  and  saw  these  things;  and  when  I  had 
heard  and  seen,  T  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  angel  who  showed  me  these  thtags  ia 
order  to  worship  him. 

The  first  clause  has  an  implied  verb,  L  e.  tlfu.  The  participles  ] 
have  the  sense  of  the  Imper^  as  often  elsewhere,  Gramm.  $  178.  2.-^ 
Saw  these  things,  because  most  of  the  disclosures  were  ihade  by  symMs, 
which  were  seen  with  the  prophetic  eye.  In  the  sequel,  the  angel  is 
spoken  of  as  detnrvovtog^  showing,  i.  e.  presenting  to  the  vision  of  the 
seer.  Some  of  the  ancients  join  this  clause  with  the  preceding,  and 
understand  the  whole  as  asserting,  (1)  The  blessedness  of  o  nf^p^ 
(2)  That  of  0  duovtuPy  i.  e.  of  John.  But  the  clause  which  follows 
renders  this  inadmissible. 

FMathisfsdi^fyu    See  19: 10  wiik  remarics,  where  the  likei 
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oeewB.  It  dcmblbM  pcwants  the  Apocdyptkl  as  filod  witb  hdj 
vondttc  and  rapture,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  hardlj  appean  to  have 
been  distinctly  conscioQS  of  what  he  was  doing*  In  the  present  instance^ 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  some  suspicion,  perhi^,  that  it  was  Christ 
himself  who  made  his  appearance  in  the  form  of  an  angel.  The  dec- 
laration :  %^j(o^«ai  tgtxv,  might  easilj  give  rise  to  such  a  conjecture  on 
fais)>art  ^ 

* 

(9)  And  he  gaith  to  me:  Sec»  thou  do  U  not;  I  am  a fellow-ienrant  of  thee 
and  of  thy  brethten  the  prophete,  and  of  thoee  who  keep  in  mind  ^e  woMU  of 
this  book;  wonhip  God. 

See  <ta  19:  10.  The  ange^iere  dechM^s,  that  he  is  only  one  of  the 
«0rwmtt  of  Grod,  in  common  with  prophets  and  true  Christians,  and 
theifefere  is  not  eafltted  to  the  religious  homage  which  is  proffered. 
God  is  the  onlyand  proper  object  of  such  homage. 

» 

(10)  And  he  laith  to  me:  Seal  not  ap  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  Uiii  book; 
for  the  tfme  ii  near. 

Seal  not  up  the  wcrd$j  etc  To  seal  ug  meaas  to  secure  and  pre- 
serve entire  for  future  use.  So  did  Isaiah  with  one  of  his  prophecies, 
&  1—16,  eomp.  3Q:  8,  and  Hab.  2:  |,  3.  So  Daniel  sealed  up  his 
vision,  ^eause  it  respected  a  distant  future  time,  8:  26.  12:  4,  9.  See  a 
aimilfff  process  of  laying  aside,  in  4  Ezra,  12:  37,  38.  14:  26.  ,  But  in 
the  ease  before  us,  as  the  dose  of  the  verse  admonishes  us,  the  time^  L  e. 

«  the  time  of  falfilment,  %$  near  at  handy  and  therefore  the  book  is  not  to 
be  sealed  up,  because  it  will  be  put  to  immediate  use.  Not  that  all  in 
the  book  (which  extends  down  to  the  judgment  day)  if  to  beknm%liat&- 
ly  fulfilled,  but  that  the  fulfilment  of  ifNMibstantial  part  of  the  long  series 
of  eveets  predioj^  is  speedily  to  commence;  as  in  truth  i^did.^  How 

.  entirely  they  overloalc  the  plan  and  objee(  of  this  book,  who  date  the «' 
lalfihnent  of  chap.  vi.  seq.  several  centuries  later  than  the  book,  or  at  a 

remote  period,*  is  sufiidently  manifest. 

# 
^  (11)  Let  him  yr^o  aoteth  unjastly,  act  unjustly  itill,  and  let  him  who  ie  defiled 
HJleflte  himself  ilill ;  yet  let  the  righteous  still  do  righteously,  and  he  that  is  holy 
^  still  holy. 

'  *  The  sentimei^  seems  plainly  to  be  tMs :'  Be  it  that  persecutors  and 
.vile  men  shall  continue  Without  reatission,  for  a  while  longer,  iheir 
oppressive  and  debasing  practices,  yet  let  not  the  righteous  be  shaken 
in  his  constancy,  nor  the  holy  man  cease  in  any  measure  from  the  pur- 
suit of  sanctificatioji.  The  reason,  which  is  given  in  the  next  verse,  isy 
that  the  opprevion  of  the  \^icked  will  speedily  cease,  and  their  abomi- 
nations receive  a  due  reward.  It  is  an  earnest  exhortation  t#  perse* 
vqpmce.  accompanied,  in  the'ooitfexti  by  adequate  enoourafement.— 
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J 
The  rMder  wiH  raidlly  notice  the  BbNmg  aatithesis  tliere  is  b^twen 
mdww  MtiK^aato  and  dixawg  dtHOtoipiin^  nonfoatm^  also  lirlmwn 

(12, 13)  Behold  I  come  qaicklj,  and  my  reward  ia  with  me,  to  gi?e  to  every 
man  as  his  work  iball  be*  i  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  the 
beginning  and  the  end. 

Here  oomes  out  MDy  the  reason,  why  the  righteous  bi«  eneoun^ied 
to  persevere  in  their  co|irse.  Their  reward  is  speedy  andoeftain.  So^ 
on  the  othex  hand,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  certain  ;^  for  l9  tfotry 
one  there  will  be  recompense  according  to  the  tiatnre  of  his  work.  He 
who  promises  this  is  immntaHe  and  ^^maly  L  cv  he  who  praaoiaes  is  , 
Jesus  Christ  who  is  <^  the  same  yestefday,  to-day,  and  Ibrerer*'''  Thai 
the  same  predicates  are  applied  to  tlie  living  Qod^  and  oan  belong  mlj 
to  such  a  Being,  is  clear  from  Is.  41:  4.  43: 10.  4lll,*(k  48:  12.  Comp. 
Bey.  21:  6.  As  to  the  form  of  the  promise :  I  came  quiMy^  etc.,  coi^^p. 
Is.  40: 10.  62:  11,  where  the  same  is  found. 

It  is  evident  here,  from  theisature  of  the  case,^that  the  speaker  is  Je- 
sitf,  although  he  is  nol  named  before  v.  16.    Yet  it  is  dear  beyond  all 
question,  that  the  angel-interpreter  is  not  the  speaker  in  his  own  name. 
He  had  just  solemnly  disdaimediany  right  to  the  hoaiage  of  7ohn,  on  the ' 
very  ground  that  he  was  a  mere  creature  and  a  fellow-servant  With  oth- 
er worsliippers  of  God.     To  suppose,  then,  that  he  here  dainas  tdhim* 
self  the  incommunicable  attributes  of  sdf-ezistence  and'etemity  abflAute^ 
would  be  preposterous.    Accordingly,  all  recent  interpreters  of  note  bt'  1 
gin  the  address  of  tke  Messiah  here ;  even  £ichhom,  HeiHri^hs,  and 
£waU  dot'  Ibe  samd.    Besides,  whoever  has  made  himself  acqua^iled 
with  the  idiom  of  this  book, '  must  Imow  that  the  iptsoductioo-of  a  speak- 
er without  naming  him,  is  a  frequent  usage  of  the  wr|^.  .  If  a^y  one  . 
*  insists,  that  it  is  the  angel  wbo  still  speaks,  tjiere  is^o  serious  objectioii 
to  this,  provided  that  we  regard  ttm  as  ma:dy  repeating  the  wpt^  of 
the  Messiah. ,  ^  .     .  *      •  , 

(14)  Bleared  are  they  who  do  his  convnandments,  thatrthej  vAy  bavs  s  rigbt. 
to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  throagh  the  gales  into  the  city.  *    ^' 

Xtet  li^  the  obedient  shall  haf e  a  plaae  in  the  heavenly  eity,  and  be' 
,  made  happy  there  by  free  a^ccess  (e£Sv<T(a)  to  the  tree^f  life. — Avt^ 
after  inoXd^,  as  spoken  by  Christ,  would  se^m  inost  natniBUy  to  refer 
to  Gk>d. — "Iva  lareu,  i.  e.  iva  with  the  Put  Indie. ;  comp.  John  17:  2. 
This  is  not  common,  yet  it  is  not  without  precedent,  inasmuch  as  th^ 
Fut»  Indie  not  unfrequently  takes  the  place^  of  the  Subj.  mode ;  see  in 
Winer's  Gramm.  §  42.  b.  L-^Ehter  tn,  tolg  nvhaair^  (fy  meant  of  the 
gaU$y  i.'e.  fte&  access  win  be  given  to  them,  or  the  gates  are  open  to 
them  at  aH  times.  ^ 


• 
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(15)  Wj|hoat  are  dogi,  and  TOrcerera,  «&d  fornicators,  and  mnrderen,  aad  idol- 
ite!%,  and  etery  one  il^ho  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie. 

See  on  21:  8,  where*  titese  appellatiooB  are  explained  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  dogs.  This  animal  was  undean,  and  therefore  odious  to  the 
Jews ;  oomp.  Deut  28;  18.  Hence  persons  of  a  vile  and  inj«rious  cha* 
racter  wore  called  dogs^  Phil.  3:  2.    Perhaps  the  jnriter  here  means  ey^ 

\  naedi.  At  all  events  it  is  plain  here^  that  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  hottt^A  persecutors  are  mentiimed ;  eertaifilj  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  said^  thai  no  other  classes  of  wicked  persons  than  those  here  named, 
wfll  be  shot  out  from  the  heavenij  citj.  But  a  place  in  heaven  has  just 
^  heeB  pif>mised  to  the  obedient^iand  persevering  Chtistian,  and  now  ex- 
^blnon  rriwn  it  is  threatened  to  their  enemies  and  persecutors. — Laving 
muUmng  faim^ood  here  refers  to  the  false  doctrines  of  idolaters,  ''  who 

.    «9Kebanged  the  triie't^fod  for  a  false  one,"*  Rom.  1:  25. 

"^'(THi)  I,  lesHB,  bare  sent  mine  anf^  to  testify  unto  yoa  thea*  thinga  on  aecount 
cf  the  ^iKwcbea.    i  am  Uie  root-sboot  aod  thAJflTapcing  of  David^  tbe  bright  and 

morning  star. 

Here  ihe  speaker  names  hhnsel^  so  that  all  doubt  is  of  course  re- 

/noved.     Smding  the  angd  is  mention^d^also  in  Rev.  1:  \,^^0n  acemmt 

rftie  chur(Jie$;  £wald  says,  in  the  seven  churches.     But  I  apprehend 

ini  does  not  mean  t»,  when  found  in  such  a  conn^on.     It  is  %  more 

tekp«^;j[l^  meaning,  a]so,*when  we  Appose  it  to  indicate  f»r  the  sake  ofi 

gn  aeeathu  ofi  fi  aieaning  by  no  metos  nflfreqwent ;  see  Lex. — Boot'' 

>Mf,  ^{^a,  pot  root^  as  oar  version  has  It     The  m^pning  which  I  have 

gtvei^  it  is  clear,  if  we  refer  to  Is.  11:  1,  «There  skal)  goftrth  urod 

f    firomthe  trunk  of  Jesse,  andwa  shoot  slg^ll  spring  lip  from  his  roots."' 

•  What  the  speakcLdesigns  to  say  is,  that  he  is  the  true  Messianic  pioge- 

'^  ejr  of  Davids  fjtretold  in  the  ancient  Sc^^ptures. 

JPhe  bright  and  n^orning  star,  i.  e.  liking  all  resplendent  and  ^orious 
Kkc  to  the  morning  star.  Corop.  2  Sam.  21:  IT.-  Is.  14:  2.  Num.  24: 
17.  !Dan.  12:  S.  It.  fs  the  splendouf  and  beauty^of  the  morning  star, 
mUpb  Wk»s  it  here  airt>bject  of  somparison  with  the  splendour  of  the 
*  mg  oreioh.  It  is  not  simply  !ts  Kght,  6r  fls  being  the  harhinger  of 
day^  viewed  as  /brB\6hing  an  ioAge  of  Christ  as  the  Light,  t  e.  Ae 
Teacher,  of  the  wwld,  which  is  here  fheant ;  for  in  this  respect  he  is  the 
Smi  of  righteousness,  not  the  mormng  star. 
•  • 

(17)  Aad  the  Spirit  and  tbe  brido  ny :  Com^!     And  let  him  tbsi  beaifetM  aaj : 
•-Ca*e !    And  lei  bim  tbat  ia  atbirst  come ;  wboaoevet  will, let  biin  tel^e  tb«  water 
of  life  freely.  Jl    *  .      "*  * 

.   That  is,  the  Spirit  which  animftes  and  guides, the  prc^hets,  tsA  the 
\     Bride,  L  e.  the-  churcfai  who  is  anxbusly  hoping,  for  the  oomtag  of  Christ, 
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unite  in  the  fervent  wish  expressed  bj^f^fov! — iMUmAathemtA 
$ay :  Come  I  i.  e.  let  all  to  whom  the  words  of  this  bgok  are  read,  mite 
in  the  same  ardent  wish  and  pr^er. — Let  him  that  %$  athirsty  came  / 
Let  him  who  strongly  desires  the  "  waters  oflife  which  flow  from  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb"  (22:  1.  21:  6),  come  and  drink  o^  them 
freely.  In  other  words :  The  gospel  invites  all  to  Jt>elieTe,  and  to  par- 
take of  its  precious  blessings. 

(18)  I  testify  to  every  one  who  heiteth  the  wordi  of  the  prophec^pflbM  book  : 
If  any  one  ahall  add  to  these  things,  God  wHLadd  to  htm  the  pisgvfes  whieh  avs 
described  in  this  book.  .  ' 

Having  completed  his  work,  the  authoib&ow  proceeds  to  guadhagainife 
corrupdon  of  it,  either  bj  addition  or  subtractioa.  fiamest  Be  muii^ 
have  been,  in  order  to  make  so  solemn  a  prohiKtioD  and  tfareates  so 
dreadful  a  penalty  as  his  words  disclose.  The  practice  of  tampe^ng  with 
bookfl  of  such  a  nature,  would  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  frequen^  in 
the  region  where  the  Apocalypse  was  published.  OtherwS&e,  there 
would  be  something  not  perfectly  nataral,  in  the  severity  of  the  interdict 
before  us,  •*. 

Adding  to  the  hook  means  the  insertion  of  new  matter.  The  parono- 
masia in  ini&^(TH  .  . ,  cV  avt64^ shalllay  upon  him^  is  verj^lain  in  the 
originaL    I  have  imitated  it  in  the  version. 

(10)  And  if  any  man  shall  take  awaf  from  the  wofts  of  tl|e  book  of  fhis^Hvph-^ 
ecy,  God  shall  tahte  away,  his  part  of  the  tree  of  Ufe  and  ^Jiie  holy  city,  which 
are  described  in  this  book. 

Here  the  fault  which  is  the  opposite  of  addition  is  brought  to  view, 
viz.,*  that  of  removing  bv  egpicindlthg  any  p^t  or  portion  of  the  Ifeok. 
This  is  to.be  followed  by  a  corresponding  punishment^  viz.,  a  loss  of  aU 
that  portion  of  good  which  is  ^gned  by  the  book*^  life.  Here  tb^ 
paronomasia,  again,  is  manifest  as  before.  ^  *  * 

The  idea  which  many  entertain,  that  this  verse,  at  the  close  of  oar 
volume  of  the  Scriptuires,  extends  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Teatianent 
and  of  ti^e  New,  is  sufficiently  refuted  Ji)y  the  faet,  that  when  the  ApjiMir 
lypse  was  written,  no  united  whoh  of  the  N.  Testamwt  ^Scriptqret  4kd 
b^n  made.  It  was  not  until  J^e  seeand  half  of  the  lBe«>nd  oantury,  that 
this  appears  to  have  been  done.  Che  author  ther&fqpe  oould  have  had 
no  reference  to  it.  And  althoi%h  it  be  trtke,  that  any  designed  fajsifica- 
tion  of  the  O.  Testament,  or  of  the  NeV,  must  be  highly  criminal  in 
the  iight  of  God,  yet  this  geperal  tmHi  is  not  #hat  the  author  aims  to 
express  here.  He  means  ta  prohibit,  in  the  most  solemn  manner/  all 
tampering  with  hil  own  work.  '   • 
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(SX))  Hft  who  beareth  teitimony  to  thete  things  saith :  Tm,  I  come  qaickly ! 
AoMo  !    Comtf,  Lord  J«f  us ! 

*0  fuxifrvgrnv  is  Christ*  Thus  Chriet  often  speaks  of  the  Father  as 
ItOQtv^w  respecting  hun,  i.  e.  as  vouching  for  the  realitj  and  divine  an- 
thenticitj  of  his  mission.  So  here ;  the  Saviour  himself  vouches  for  the 
truth  of  what  John  has  disdosed.  He  makes  the  appeal,  also,  for  con- 
firmation of  this,  to  his  speedj  coming ;  £6r  hj  this  all  might  know  whe- 
ther John  had  spoken  the  truth* 

To  this.solemn  promise  of  iH  sppedj  advent,  John  subjoins  his  fervent 
wish  that  it  might  take  place ;  Amen  I  i.  e.  let  it  be  verified.  Cbme, 
Lord  Jftm  !  Let  the  promisQ  of  thj  speedy  advent  be  fulfilled,  so  that- 
all  shall  acknowledge  the  truths  for  whidi  thou  hast  vouched,  and  all  shall 
behold  thy  church  triumphant,  and  thy  glory  filling  the  whole  earth  I 

(81)  The  grace  of  oar  Lord  Jesas  Christ  be  with  all  the  Mints ! 

This  is  the  usual  form  of  benediction  in  the  epistles  of  the  N.  Testa- 
aetit,  ^t  contains  a  wish  or  prayer  on  the  part  of  him  who  utters  it, 
that  the  favour  of  Christ,  in  all  respects,*  ^gry  be  bestowed  on  those  in 
whose  behalf  the  prayer  is  made.  Here  H  has  spedal  reference,  as  we 
'may  well  suppose,  tp  the  blessings  disebsed  and  promised  in  the  book 
before  us. 
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EXCURSUS  I. 


Rev.  I.  1.   Kai  iai^fiavEv  dnoartilag  dta  tov  ayYiXoy  avtcv  tq^ 
dwi^  ainw  7o>a«^.-^y.  4  . .  •  ano  tmp  inta  npBviiat  mp, 

Ifo  book  in  the  Old  l^tament  or  the  New  so  often  introduces  the 
agency  of  angels  as  tile  Apocalypse.  They  constitute,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  in  the  language  of  rhetoricians,  the  principal  machinery 
of  this  great  moral  Epopee.  Angels  are  ^  companions  and  interpre- 
ters of  the  seer,  throughout  his  visions.  Their  interposition  is  announ- 
ced in  the  inscription  to  the  book,  and  declared  again  near  its  close,  22: 
16.  They  are  everywhere  brought  forward  to  our  view,  either  as  the 
executioners  of  divine  justice,  or  as  fulfilling  the  will  of  God  and  the 
Redeemer  by  becoming  instruments  in  protecting  the  church,  and  mak- 
ing it  victorious  over  all  its  enemies  and  persecutors. 

Has  the  writer  now,  in  all  this,  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  his  times 
and  to  the  usage  of  the  Scriptures?  Or  has  he  invented  for  himself  a 
machinery  which  is  novel,  and  which'  bits  no  parallel  in  other  produc- 
tions of  Uie*  periled  in  which  he  wrote  ?  In  other  words :  Is  all  this  the 
mere  offspring  of  his  own  vivid  and  fruitful  imagination ;  or  is  it  the  re- 
sult of  introducing  agencies  familiar  and  in  general  well  understood  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  but  modified  in  a  degree  by  his  own  concep- 
tions and  by  the  manner  of  representation  appropriate  or  peculiar  to  him- 
setfy  as  to  many  of  the  nicer  and  more  distinctive  traits  ? 
'Thesd  questions  may  be  easily  answered,  by  a  proper  survey  of  the 
angdoLoqy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  other  early  productions.  And^in- 
asmuch  as  the  fttrticture  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  (with  respect  to  many 
passages)  the  right  interpi^tlUion  of  it,  depeads  on  a  correct  view  of 

,.^^^^ . — — . — — 

*  Ths  fabttmies  of  tii%  fixcnttos  liAs  already  been  printed  in  a  ioinewliat  en« 
krg«4  fbrto,  ia  Vol.  I.  of  the  mXHatiktm  Saerm;  bat  ai  many  who  iMy  rt«d  Um 
Coiniiientvy  on  thai Ai^ocalypee  will  not  probibly  have  acceM  te  it  a»  there  ex- 
hibited; and  •»  1  have  often  iclerred  to  it  in  my  remarks,  en  many  panagea  in 
the  Apocalypee;  I  hate  deemad  it  neceisary  to  reprint  it  h^t  but  ^n  a  form 
■omewhal  abridged. 
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ancieni  angdologj,  it  seems  important  here,  for  the  aid  of  tbe  reader,  to 
{dace  before  him  a  sketch  of  this  subject 

In  regard  to  the  real  existence  of  angels,  good  and  evil,  it  is  not  ne- 
eessaiy  for  me  to  enter  into  any  discassion.  The  consideratioa  of  this 
topic  is  appropriate  to  the  province  of  doctrinal  theology*  I  maj  there- 
fore dismiss  it  with  but  two  or  three  suggestions. 

It  is  plainly  beyond  the  province  of  human  reascm,  unenlightened  bj 
revelation,  to  determine /or  or  c^ainai  the  real  existence  of  ai^ds  good 
or  evil.  They  do  not  develope  themselves  to  our  senses.  They  are 
not  the  immediate  objects  of  our  pn^>er  cognisance.  Their  ezSstenoe  is 
not  a  necessary  one,  like  that  of  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  Con- 
sequently we  can  know  nothing  which  is  absolutely  certain  respecting 
them,  except  it  is  revealed  to  us. 

Plainly  our  reason  cannot  decide  ftgainH  their  teal  existenee ;  for  all 
our  sources  of  argument  in  defence  of  such^  (K)6i(ion,  must  be  oom- 
prised  in  analogy  and  must  depend  on  it ;  and  in  an  analogy  to  that 
which  is  the  proper  object  of  our  cognisance.  But  if  we  go  fipm  man 
do  WD  ward  toward  the  lower  species  of  living  creatures,  we  find  a  con* 
tinued  gradation  of  being,  even  down  to  the  low^t.  Should  we  apply 
this  analogy  in  the  other  direction,  and  go  upwards  toward  the  great 
Supreme,  what  forbids  the  supposition  that  there  are  intermediate  be- 
ings between  us  and  Him  ?  If  reason  simply  can  decide  anything^  the 
presumption  would  seem  to  be,  that  angelic,  or  at  any  rate  superior  and 
intermediate,  beings  between  us  and  the  Godhead  do  exist 

At  all  events,  so  the  Bible  seems  most  clearly  to  teach  us.  For  the 
sfd^e  of  perspicuity,  I  shall  arrange  the  biblical  doctrine,  in  respect  to 
this  subject,  under  distinct  heads  which  will  aid  us  in  the  proper  ooo- 
ception  of  it 

I.  Good  Ang«ls. 

(1)  They  are  very  numeroue.  <<  Thousand  thousands  ministered  uifo 
him ;  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him,*'  Dan.  7:  10. 
The  like  in  Fs.  68:  17.  2  K  6:  16,  17.  <<An  innumerable  company 
of  angels,"  Heb.  12:  22.  Matt  26:  53.  Jude  v.  14.  Bev.  5:  11.  > 

(2)  Angde  accompany  the  divine  Mqfesty  and  the  Saviour^  and  ^Ae 
part  in  all  the  pectdiady  glorious  dieplays  which  they  v^ake^  either  in  the 
way  of  mercy  or  of  judgment,  (a)  At  the  ffvmg  of  the  Law,  on  mount 
Sinai ;  Heb.  2:  2.  Acts  7:  53.  GaL  3: 19.  Deut  33:  2.  Ps.  68: 17. 
(()  They  accompany  the  Saviour,  when  Jemadlpi  is  destrogred  by  his 
power;  Matt  24:  30,  3L  (e)  At  the  foial  jud^nent;  Matt  13:  39-- 
41.  25:  31.  1  Thess.  4:  16.  2  Thess.  1:  7--8.         ;    • 

(3)  Angde  are  the  guardians  of  individuate  emd  of  naUme.  (a)  Cf 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from  his  conoeption  till  his  death;  Luke  1: 11 — 
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90,  26--8d.  Matt  1:  20,  21.  2: 13,  Id,  20t  4:  11.  (This  gaardisnsbip 
is  recognized  in  Matt  4:  6).  John  1:  51.  Lake  22:  48.  Matt  28:  2 — 7. 
Mark  16:  5— 7.  Acts  1:  10,  11.  (5)  Of  individaals ;  Matt  18:10, 
^  Their  angels  [viz.  the  angels  of  infants]  do  always  behold  the  face 
of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,"  i.  e.  to  little  children  a  special  guar- 
dianship of  presence-angeh  or  archangels  is  assigned.  Here  the  phrase 
do  alwayM  behold  theface^  etc,  is  of  the  same  imp(Ht  as  the  phrase  htfore 
kis  ihrwie,  so  often  introduced  in  the  Apocalypse.  8o  Heb.  1: 14  Ps. 
34:  7.  Acts  12:  7—15.  Gen.  82: 1,  2.  2  Kings  6: 17.  (c)  Of  nations 
and  kingdoms ;  Ex.  14:  19.  28:  20.  33:  2.  Num.  20:  16.  Josh.  5:  13. 
Is.  63:  9.  Dan.  10:  5-*13,  20,  21,  where  the  angel,  who  was  one  of  the 
gaardijans  of  the  Jews,  represents  himself  as  struggling  with  the  prince 
of  Persia,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  the  liberation  of  the  Jews 
(▼.  13).  He  promises  also  to  renew  the  contest  (v.  20),  and  indicates 
his  success  by  declaring  that  ^  the  prince  of  Greece  will  come,"  i.  e.  to 
orerthrow  the  Persian  empire.  Here  also  Michael  in  particular  is  de- 
signated as  the  prinee  of  the  Jews ;  and  in  Dan.  12:  1,  he  is  represented 
as  <  the  great  prince  who  standeth  for  th^  people  of  God.'  So  in  Jude 
(v.  9),  Michael  is  represented  as  ^  contending  with  Satan  about  the 
body  of  Moses,'  and  of  course  as  being  the  defender  of  God's  chosen 
people.  In  Be  v.  12:  7,  Michael  and  his  angels  are  represented  as  con- 
tending with  the  devil  and  his  angels,  who  are  in  pursuit  of  the  child 
[Jesus],  '<  who  is  cau^t  up  to  the  throne  of  Grod."  So  again  in  Dan. 
11:  1,  the  guarcBaa  angel  of  the  Jews  stands  by  and  strengthens  the 
king  of  Persia,  in  his  kind  intentions  with  respect  to  the  Jews.  In 
Zech.  1:  8 — 14  the  goardian  angel  of  the  Jews  is  developed,  as  active 
and  efficient  in  providing  for  their  wdfhve  and  safety.  Again,  in  Zech. 
3: 1,  2,  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.  the  guardian  angel  of  the  Jews,  re- 
bukes Satan  for  lis  malignant  intention  toward  Joshua  the  high-priest 
And,  while  Michael  is  tibus  employed  in  defending  the  Lord's  people, 
Gabriel  seems  to  be  the  €mgdHnterpr0ier  or  meuenger  sent  to  make  dis» 
cbsnres  \<s  men,  respecting  natkms  or  individuals.  Thus  in  Dan.  8: 
16  seq.  9:  21  seq.  Luke  1:  19—^6.  So  in  Job  33:  23,  y^\q  "q^^^',  an 
4tiffel,  an  inierceder^  a  part  <^  whose  famsiness  it  is  to  show  to  men  the 
divine  upiigftlness.  See  also  the  case  of  the  guardian  angel  of  Qgd's 
people,  who  reb^ked^Balaam,  Num.  92:  22—35. 

From  all  this  it  is  fdly  apparent,  thiit  not  only  the  Jews,  but  other 
nations  have  tiieir  gnardioA  aigeb ;  that  not  only  the  Saviour,  and  the 
taints^  but  little  ddldm  even,  had  ov  have  thek-  guardian  angels.  Acts 
12:  7 — 15  develops  the  manner  in  wUeh  this- subject  was  viewed  by  the 
Jewp  in  commoifiifb,  in  a  very  vivid  manner. 

(4)  JngiA  cure  emjpihjfed  as  $pecial  mindttenfar  exectUinff  dwin$ju$' 
tiee.    Mmxxj  of  the  passages  atotady  refesrod  to  imder  tlie  ]m  head, 
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fiJlj  exhibk  the  ODrrednefli  of  this  poritkm^  B^sMeai  tbesoi  one  m«j 
examine  Gen.  19:  1—23,  oomp.  with  Gen.  18:  1,  2.  Ex.'  12:  23,  where 
rr»n:^n  probably  designates  ths  angd-dettroy&r.  Josh.  &  13,  14.  2 
Sam.  24: 16,  17.  2  Kings  19:  35.  Acts  12:  23.  Rev.  Tii-*xi,  ibe  seven 
angels  are  provided  with  the  seven  trumpets,  which  are  the  signals  of 
dedti'uoti(m.  Rev.  xvi,  the  seven  angels  poor  out  the  seven  vials 
which  are  full  of  divine  wrath. 

(5)  Tht  diffhreHt  dementi  eeem  to  he  toateked  aver  and  govemedy  ^ 
an^fele  aengned  to  the  execution  ofnteh  an  office^  Thus  in  Rtev.  7: 1,  2, 
the  four  angels  over  the  four  winds  are  addressed.  Sev.  14:  18,  *^  An- 
other angel  came  out  from  the  altar,  who  had  power  over  the  fire,''  i  e. 
who  presided  oyer  the  fire  (£  the  altar.  Rev.  16:  7,  <<  And  I  heard  the 
altar  saying ;"  i.  e*  the  angel  who  presides  over  the  altar,  and  piobably 
the  same  which  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  passage.  Rev.  16:  5, 
^  I  heard  the  angel  of  the  waters  say."  It  seems  probable  that  the 
passage  Ps.  104:  4  and  Heb.  1:  7,  <<  Who  maketh  his  angels  the  winds, 
and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire,"  i.  e.  lightning,  is  to  be  exfJained  in 
reference  to  the  views  of  the  Jews  as  connected  with  the  subject  of 
guardian  angels  over  the  elements.  Rev.  19:  17,  ^*  the  angel  standing 
in  the  sun,"  may  not  unnaturally  be  exphuned  of  the  angel  who  pre- 
sides over  the  orb  of  day. 

'  (6)  Angels  were  regarded  as  intereessors  for  men.  The  passi^ 
ah-eady  cited,  Job  33:  23,  y^i^  ^9^i  ^  ongely  the  interceder,  shows  in 
what  light  some  of  the  angels  were  regarded.  So  in  Zech.  1:  12,  13, 
the  intercession  <^  the  guardian-angel  of  the  Jews  is  recorded.  In  Bev. 
8:  3,  an  angel  takes  his  station  by  the  altar  in  heaven,  having  a  golden 
censer,  and  with  this  he  presents  "  much  incense  . . .  with  the  prayers  of 
all  the  saints,  upon  the  golden  altar  which  was  before  the  throne."  (A 
case  of  somewhat  different  nature  is  that  of  the  twen^-four  elders  ui 
Rev.  5:  8).  Other  Jewish  productions  of  the  first  eentury  devek>p  Uie 
same  views,  in  relation  to  this  subject ;  e.  g.  in  the  Rook  of  Enoch,  9: 
8,  the  archangels  are  thus  addressed,  in  behalf  of  those  who  were  op- 
pressed by  the  giants  before  the  flood :  <^  And  now  to  you,  O  ye  holy 
ones  of  heaven,  the  souls  of  men  complain,  saying :  Obtain  justice  ftr 
us  yriih  the  Most  High.  Then  they  said  to  the  Lord :  '[^lou  art  Lord 
of  lords,  etc. ;"  after  which  follows  a  long  intereeisicjQ.  So  in  Enoch, 
47:  2,  the  holy  ones  assemble,  u  e.  the  av^angels,  '^  and  with  united 
voice  petition,  etc, ...  the  Lord  of  spirits  on  account  of  the  blood  of 
the  righteous  which  has  been  shed ;"  and  at  th#  sao^  time  they  'ask 
that  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  may  not  be  intennitted  before  the 
Lord  of  spirits ;'  which  compares  weU  with  Rev.  8:  &  In  Enoch  97: 
4y  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  are  sold  to  rise  up  in  remembrance,  and 
to  <'  be  depoaited  m  testimony  before  the  im^pels."    In  Enoch  40:  6,  the 
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presence-angel,  Gktbriel,  is  represented  Itf  ^  petitioning  and  praying  for 
those  who  dwell  on  earth  and  supplicate  the  Lord  of  spirits." 

In  like  manner  the  Testament  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs  represents  this 
subject  In  Test  Levi  c  3,  the  writer  is  describing  the  seven  heavens. 
^  In  the  fifth  are  the  angels  of  the  presence  of  God,  who  minister  and 
make  propitiatory  offerings  to  the  Lord  for  all  the  sins  of  ignorance  com- 
mitted by  the  righteous.  They  offer  to  the  Lord  sweet  incense,  a  ra^ 
tional  and  bloodless  offering."  In  Test  Levi  c  5  is  another  passage, 
which  represents  the  angel  that  accompanies  Levi  into  the  heavenby 
worid,  as  being  requested  by  Levi  to  give  his  name,  so  thi^  in  the  day 
of  tribulation  he  might  call  upon  him.  He  answers  thus :  ^'  I  am  the 
angel  Who  intercedes  for  pardon  in  respect  to  the  nations  of  Israel,  that 
they  may  not  be  wholly  cut  off,  etc."  So  in  Tobit  12:  12, 15,  Raphael 
sp«&ks  0^  himself  as  offering  before  God  the  prayer  of  Tobit  and  Sarah 
Ms  wife ;  and  again,  as  being  ^  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels  who  pre- 
sent the  prayers  of  the  saints  before  the  Most  High." 

These  passages  from  contemporary  Christian  writings  show  that  John 
is  not  singular  in  his  views  respecting  angels,  when  he  presents  one  of 
them  (in  Rev.  8:  3)  as  offering  up  incense  before  God,  accompanied  by 
the  prayers  of  the  saints.  The  incense  is  a  symbol  of  the  acceptable 
nature  of  such  intercession. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  in  respect  to  good  angthj 
as  employed  by  God  in  the  government  of  the  worid,  the  protection  of 
his  church,  and  the  infliction  of  punishmenl  upon  the  wicked.  Let  us 
now  consider  the  case, 

II.  Of  EvH  Angels. 

(1)  These  <xre  numerom.  Matt  25:  41,  ^  The  devil  and  his  angels." 
Matt  12:  26,  where  Satan  is  represented  as  oniy  primus  inter  pares^  in 
respect  to  danons,  (kufAona,  'Muk  5:  9,  ^  For  we  are  many ;"  spoken, 
however,  in  a  somewhat  limited  sense.  The  pri^ipal  evidence  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  the  Scriptures  represent  men  everywhere,  in  all  parts  of 
the  worid,  as  tempted  and  misled  by  evil  spirits.  If  this  is  4n(^  they 
must  be  numerous. 

(2)  Theytifh^  criginaUy  good,  hut  sinnedf  imd  fell  from  ifmr-f/rst 
estate.  Jude  v.  6*,'  ^  The  angels  who  kept  not  their  original  state  (t^ 
iannw  iqx't^)^  bat  forsaking  thdr  proper  habitation,  he  [the  Lord] 
haith  kept  by  etemaTchain^in'a  dark  place,  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day."  2  Peter  2:  4,.*'  If  God  spared  i^t  the  angels  who  sinned, 
but  cast  them  down  to  hell,  etc"  The  fact,  that  all  which  God  origi- 
nally created  was  good,  and  also  his  own  spotless  and  benevolent  na- 
ture, serve  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject 

(3)  Ameng  th$  eml  angelsf  one  is  mars  distimetlg  moHtsd  and  made 
VOL.  n.  51 
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i9ery  pr&minerU  in  the  Seripturei.  In  Hie  O.  Testament  he  is  eaDed, 
(a)  Satan  (l^^n),  the  advenary  ;  e.  g.  Job  1: 6 — 12.  2: 1 — 7.  1  Chron. 
21: 1.  Zech.  \l  1,  2.  In  the  N.  Testament ;  Matt  12:  26.  Mark  4: 15. 
Luke  22:  3.  Acts  5:  3.  Bom.  16:  20,  and  often  elsewhere,  specially  m 
the  Apocalypse,  {h)  The  tempter  ;  in  accordance  with  which  he  is  yerj 
frequently  set  forth  as  enticing  or  tempting  men  to  sin ;  e.  g.  Matt.  4s 
1—11.  13:  19.  Lake  22: 3,  53.  Acts  5: 3.  1  Cor.  7:  5.  1  Thess.  3:  5.  2 
Cor.  11:3.  Bev.  12:9.  20:2,8,10.  (e)  Hie  dettroyerj  ioMimw^ 
*)'^93ift ;  BcT.  9:  1 1,  {d)  The  devil^  o  ^m^okog^  i.  e.  the  accuser,  the  c»> 
lumniator.  This  designation  is  too  frequent  to  need  any  references. 
All  these  names  imply  bad  character,  and  malignant  influence  upon  men. 
Even  before  the  N.  Testament  was  written,  the  name  deetroyery  as  ap- 
plied to  Satan,  was  current  among  the  Jews ;  e.  g.  Tobit  3:  8,  where 
Asmodaeus,  «  ^T^^^  (from  wq  to  deetrcy)^  is  the  name  of  the  demon 
who  afflicts  the  house  of  Raguel.  The  most  usual  name  in  the  early 
Rabbinic  writings,  is  Samael,  bs(Vb ,  the  angel  of  death,  the  destroyer 
*>  dnoVLvoMf,  So  the  Targums,  the  Zohar,  Rabboth,  etc ;  and  so  in  the 
Aeeeneion  of  haiah^  written  during  the  first  century,  ch.  1:  8,  11  aL 
(See  Dr.  Laurence's  remarks  on  this,  p.  162  seq.)  The  etymology  of 
^KVO  seems  to  be  obscure ;  for  MBO  means  to  hUnd^  with  whidi,  1k>w* 
ever,  one  might  compare  2  Cor.  4:  4.  More  probable  is  the  derivation 
from  m'O ,  venenumy  and  ^ ,  tnt^Afy,  sc  mighty  in  destniction.  In  Job 
i.  ii,  in  Zech.  iii,  and  in  ReT.  12:  10,  the  peculiar  tndts  of  charaoter 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  name  o  duifiologf  the  ca/tHiii»»a(or,«re  promi- 
nently developed. 

(4)  The  extent  of  Satan's  power  in  Ae  world,  united  with  that  of 
other  malignant  spiritiy  i$  frequently  represented  as  being  very  great,  Li 
2  Cor.  4:  4,  he  is  called  Uie  god  of  this  world,  in  reference  to  his  pre- 
dominating influence.  In  John  12:  31,  the  prince  of  this  world;  so  in 
John  14:  30.  In  Eph.  6: 12,  Satan  and  his  associates  are  caOed  a^is^ 
i^otfffiag,  xofffiOXQatoQogt  ra  ntevfuxttna  t^{f  ttonjoiag^  in  Col.  1: 13, 
i^ovuia  rov  ffMtovg.  Comp.  also  Rev.  12: 17.  20:  8.  Still,  this  exten- 
sive infld^ce  is  the  result  of  corruption  in  men,  rather  than  of  any  irre- 
sistible power  in  Satan  himself:  inasmuch  as  we  are  exfffessly  com- 
manded to  resist  him,  and  are  told  that  in  such  a  case  htwUlfieefhim 
ttf,  James  4:  7.  1  Pet  5:  8,  9.  Eph.  4:  27. 

(5)  Place  ofevU  spirits^  before  the  general  judgment  This  is  vari- 
ousfy  represented  in  the  N.  Testament, -an^  needs  a  careful  scrutiny. 
The  usual  notions  on  tips  subject  are  incBstinct,  and  need  to  be  r^ 
modelled. 

(a)  Tetb  Abtss.  The  word  a^vcffog  means  without  bottomj  or  im- 
fathomable.  The  idea  of  the  Hebrews  respecting  it  was  that  of  a  deep 
dari(  pit  or  diasm  in  the  earth,  which  was,  or  migfaf  be,  dosed  up,  and 
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where  dairbM$$  perpetually  reigned.  Hence  Jude  (v.  6)  :  <<  angels  . . . 
kept  in  perpetual  duans  vni  iiq^Qr^  imder  or  beneath  darkneee"  i.  e.  in 
the  deep  and  dark  abyss.  So  also  2  Pet.  2:  i,  <^  CasUng  them  into  Tar- 
terns,  in  ehains  of  darkness,"  i.  e.  casting  them  bound  into  a  deep  and 
dark  place.  With  this  corresponds  the  word  abys$j  so  often  employed 
in  ooonection  with  Satan ;  e.  g.  Luke  8:  31,  the  demon  beseeches  Jesus 
not  to  order  him  away  into  the  abyu  ;  which  would  be  a  special  punish- 
ment for  his  offence.  Matt.  8: 29,  <^  tormenting  us  before  th^  time/'  L  e. 
before  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  kind 
<tf  punishment  as  the  preceding  passage.  In  Bev.  9: 11,  Abaddon  or 
Apollyon  is  called  the  angel  of  the  ahyee.  In  Sev.  9:  1,  this  abyss  is 
represented  as  usually  closed  and  locked  up.  In  Rev.  17:  8,  the  beast, 
who  is  the  coadjutor  of  Satan,  is  represented  as  emerging  from  the 
abyss.  In  Bev.  20: 1 — 3,  Satan  is  said  to  be  cast  into  the  abyss,  locked 
JBB^  there,  and  confined  for  a  thousand  years*  This  in  v.  9,  is  called  his 
^Xtttui*    But» 

(b)  The  Scriptures  also  speak  c£  other  places  in  which  evil  spirits 
are  eompelled  to  dwell,  in  the  way  <^  punishment  These  are  the  de- 
SKBTS.  Is.  id;  21  represents  Babylon  as  about  to  be  so  entirely  desert- 
ed as  to  become  the  abode  of  Q^7*>qp»»  foreet-deviU^  L  e.  demons  who 
dwell  in  deserts.  In  Is.  34:  14,  Idumea  is  threatened  with  a  desolation 
so  complete,  thai  the  *r9if;  and  the  rA'h ,  male  and  female  foreU  demon 
(according  to  the  popular  belief)  should  dwell  therein.  In  exact  aocord- 
aace  with  this,  Bev.  18:  2  threatens  the  spiritual  Babylon  with  becom- 
ing MEf oiMTfi^^y  daiffOMor.  So  in  Matt.  123  43,  '^  the  unclean  spirit 
[whtfk  expelled]  walks  through  aPvdQo^p  ^onwpy  &ry  or  dteett  placee^ 
aeeking  rest  and  finding  none,''  i.  e.  such  a  spirit^  when  cast  out,  is  obliged 
to  wander  for  a  while  in  banishment  from  places  inhabited  by  men,  and 
is  not  pamciitted  to  exert  his  usual  influence  over  them.  When  the 
Evangelist,  therefore,  lays  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  temptation  in  the 
deeert  or  unldttneee  (Matt  iv.),  the  representation  is  altogether  appro- 
priate.-*In  like  manner,  as  in  Matt  12:  43,  the  book  of  Tobit  (8: 3) 
represents  Aflmodaens,  when  cast  out  by  Raphael,  as  fleei^g.^^^  eig  tet 
Jkekata  oi  Egypt,"  i.  e.  into  the  deserts  of  that  r^on,  which  are  wild 
aod  dreary.  *«  So  too  in  Baruch  4:  35,  [the  desolate  city]  ^<  shall  be  in- 
habited by  demons,  for  a  long  time."  The  book  of  Enoch,  10: 6, 7,  ex- 
hibits the  same  view :  ^  The  Lord  said  to  Raphael,  Bind  Azazel  [one 
of  the  leading  i^poetate  aageia]  hand  and  foot;  cast  him  into  darkness ; 
and,  opening  the  deeert  in  Dudael,  cast  him  in  there."  Nothing  can  be 
plaiaer  than  the  fact,  that  sudi  an  opinion  existed  anciently  among  the 
Jews,  even  so  fat  back  as  the  days  of  Isaiah,  or  at  any  rate  so  far  back 
as  the  time  i^ien  Is.  xiii.  and  xxxiv.  were*  written. 

(c)  The  Anu    In  Eph*  2:  2,  Satan isnamed  i(iio9P  t^  S^waiae  toi 
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itQO^,  iks  prince  of  the  aerial  host^  i.  e.  of  the  host  whidi  i&liabits  the 
air.  On  this  tesct  Oecamenius  obflenres :  'HeboaHedtheptineeof  the 
power  of  the  air,  because  an  aerial  nature  dwells  in  him ;  he  cannot  abide 
m  heaven,  for  he  is  evil,  nor  on  earth,  for  he  is  not  human.'  So  in  Eph« 
6: 12 :  «  Our  struggle  ...  is  with  principalities,  with  powers,  with  the 
rulers  of  this  benighted  world,  with  evil  spirits  in  the  aerial  regions,  er  tms 
inovQarloig ;"  for  that  iffovQanotg  may  have  such  a  meaning,  is  plain 
enough  from  the  signification  of  Q^silD  and  wqavog.  both  of  which  fre- 
quently mean  the  airy  region  ;  and  that  it  muet  have  such  a  meanii^ 
here,  is  phun  enough  from  the  consideration,  that  Paul  cannot  repre- 
sent the  Christian  struggle  as  being  with  yood  angels  who  dwell  in 
heaven. 

So  in  other  nearly  contemporary  works ;  e.  g.  the  Ascensioii  of  Isaaahy 
7:  9 — 13,  the  prophet,  as  he  is  ascending  to  heaven,  sees  Samael  [S*- 
tan]  and  his  powers  violently  contaiding,  below  the  firmament,  with 
each  other.  Again  in  10:  29,  the  prince  of  this  worid  is  represented 
as  dwelling  <<  In  the  region  of  the  firmament,"  i.  e.  ir  toU  mwQamoaSj 
the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  In  Test.  Benj.  c  8  (p.  729,  FaMcias, 
Cod.  Apoc  I.)  it  is  said :  <<  He  who  fears  God  and  loves  his  neighboor, 
cannot  be  stricken  vnh  tov  aeqiov  npeifiatog,  toi  BtUaq!*  L  e.  by  the 
spirit  of  the  air,  Belial. 

In  like  manner  Philo  Judaeus :  *^  Those,  whom  other  phikeeiAen 
call  daifwragy  Moses  is  wont  to  name  aYyiXnvg;  f<Mr  they  are  ^fmxeu 
xata  top  aiqa  netofiei^at/*  de  Gigant  p.  266,  ed.  Mangey.  £ven  the 
heathen  entertained  similar  views  in  respect  to  the  loealiiy  of  inoorpo- 
real  beings.  Diogenes  Laertius  (de  Pythag.  YII.  1.  82)  says  of  that 
philosopher,  that  he  maintained,  <<that  all  the  air  is  full  of  i^^oi^  and 
that  he  supposed  these  to  be  demons  and  heroes."  Plutarch  (Quest 
Bom.  p.  274.  ed.  Francof.)  says,  that  **  the  upper  and  lower  air  b  filled 
with  gods  and  demons." 

How  such  views  came  to  prevail  among  the  Jews,  sesms  not  to  be  a 
very  difficult  question.  Spirits,  rmv^ ,  ttreifuitta,  have  the  same  des- 
ignation as  the  air  or  atmosphere;  and  this,  because  they  were  regard- 
ied  as  consisting  of  aerial  or  tenuous  and  impalpable  substance,  like  the 
air.  Hence  the  air  was  regarded  as  a  ccmgenial  element'  Bat  there 
was  also  another  reason  which  had  some  weight  In  heaiwn  apostate 
spirits  could  not  live,  because  they  were  widced ;  in  the  abyss  beneath 
or  the  bottomless  pit  they  could  not  alwfliys  be,  inasmuch  as  they  could 
not  then  entice  and  corrupt  men ;  on  the  surface  of  die  earth  th^  could 
not  abide,  because  that  is  the  abode  of  material  human  berngs ;  and 
tiierefore  the  aerial  region  was  the  only  place  left  which  seemed  ap- 
propriate to  them*  Here,  consequently,  the  common  and  popular  damon- 
obgy  located  them;  and  the  Apoealyptist,  and  other  N.  Teetaiaent 
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writers,  have  adrerted  to  them  in  a  popalar  iraj ;  just  as  Isaiah  hat 
done  in  eh.  xiii.  and  xxxiv.  How  maeh  of  all  this  is  eoHume,  and  how 
mocfa  simple  realitj)  is  another  question,  on  which  something  will  be 
said  in  the  sequel. 

(b)  EM  $pir%U  are  gameHmes  employed  as  ^  exectaioners  of  divin$ 
juttiee^  or  a»  inflicting  ehattisement.  Thus  as  related  in  Job  i*  ii,  Sataa 
is  pennitted  to  afflict  thai  patriarch.  In  1  Eangs  22:  21 — ^28,  the  spirit 
who  oflers  to  decdve  Ahab,  is  perhaps  an  eril  spirit  In  the  Gospelfl 
nnmeroos  cases  of  demoniacal  influence  in  prodndng  disease  and  ooca* 
aioning  mmj  erils,  everywhere  present  themselTes  to  our  notice* 
These  are  declared  bj  the  Saviour  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  Satan, 
aoad  his  cooperation  with  them  is  explicitly  developed.  Matt  12:  24-^ 
88.  Prominent  is  the  idea  of  Satan's  agency  even  in  salutary  diastise^ 
ment,  1  Cor.  5:  5 ;  although,  like  the  king  of  Assyria  and  Nebuchad* 
.Bezsar  when  they  invaded  Jndea,  he  may  not  wish,  or  even  expect^  to 
fulfil  the  designs  of  heaven.  The  same  sentiment  is  also  found  in  JL 
Tim.  1:  20.  That  Satan  should  be  intent  with  great  zeal  upon  promot- 
ing the  persecatioD  of  good  men,  might  be  expected  from  his  temp^ 
ttEid  charaeter ;  and  such  is  often  represented  as  being  the  case,  e.  g* 
Ber.  2:  13.  In  Bev.  Id:  2  seq.  the  dragon  is  represented  as  giving 
power  to  the  beast,  and  as  exciting  him  to  persecute  the  church  and  to 
inEiet  all  manner  of  evil  upon  Clunstians.  So  in  the  Gospels ;  Satan 
stirs  up  Judas  to  betray  the  Saviour,  and  ^'  the  powers  of  darkness  have 
their  hour,"  i.  e.  their  season  of  success,  when  they  rouse  up  the  Jews 
and  Romans  to  put  him  to  death. 

Such  are  the  brief  outlines  of  scriptural  angelology.  It  may  be 
pioper,  now,  before  this  skieteh  is  ccmduded,  to  notice  some  apparent 
diffionltles  that  attend  a  part  of  it 

'  Bow,'  it  is  asked,  <  can  evil  spirits  be  in  the  o^ysf,  or  in  the  deurtf 
or  in  the  air^  and  at  the  same  tame  be  busily  engaged  in  tempting  and 
inJQiing  meskt  The  answer  to  this  question  is  less  difficult,  perhaps^ 
than  the  inquirer  may  seem  to  imagine.  Their  confinement  in  Uie 
€Ag$$  is  not  constant  or  perpetual,  but  temporary.  So  Luke  8:  31, 
Pev.  20: 1 — 3,  and  other  passages  also,  deariy  mdicate»  The  same  is 
true  of  exile  to  deeert  plaeee;  Matt  12:  43 — 45.  As  to  the  mVV  this 
seems  to  be  the  impropriate  ^element  j(so  to  speak)  of  evil  spirits,  L  e. 
the  place  where  they  more  usually  redde,  and  thus  have  an  opportuni^ 
of  assttUing  men  and  doing  tifem  mischief.  If  it  is  the  arrangement  of 
iVcmdence^  m  order  to  try  men,  that  evil  s^ts  shofld  be  permitted  to 
tempt  and  to  injure  them,  (and  dearly  do  the  Scriptures  show  that  it 
is),  then  those  spirits  must  be  resident  or  existent  somewhare,  so  that 
they  can  aeeompBsh  this.  The  Hebrews  thought  and  ^ke  of  them  as 
fahahjtlng  the  air,  beeaose  this  was  most  oopsonanty  according  to  their 
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Tiewy  mik  AxirpmeumaUe  nature.  That  now  and  tben,  wh^i 
peonliar  act  of  malignity  is  oommitled  on  their  part,  thej  are  aent  to 
die  aij/n^  or  to  the  detert,  and  thus  removed  from  opportunitj  to  aaaail 
men,  is  nothing  strange — nothing  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  divine 
judgments,  which  often  chastise  and  sometimes  punish  widLed  men, 
even  in  the  present  world.  To  assume  that  all  these  declarations  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  are  apparently  plain  and  direct,  have  no  foonda* 
lion  in  point  of  fact  or  reality,  is  to  assume  that  which  no  man  can 
prove.  There  is  no  improbability  in  the  scriptural  vie'^s  of  this  sub- 
ject, when  it  is  once  oonoeded  that  evil  angeb  exist,  and  are  engaged 
in  doing  mischief. 

*  But  is  not  all  this  mere  eottWM  t  Is  anything  more  meant,  thaa 
that  the  evil  passions  of  men  and  the  destructive  powers  of  tlie  natoal 
world  are  personified  P 

In  the  realiiy  q£  evil  spirits  I  am,  and  must  be,  a  full  believer.  Oba*. 
twM  some  of  ^e  modes  of  representation  may  be,  and  probably  are.  Is 
it  not  eaUumej  when  God  is  spoken  of  as  having  hands,  arms,  eyes, 
mouth,  feet,  heart ;  as  being  the  subject  of  anger,  jealousy,  revenge,  r&* 
pentance,  hatred,  etc ;  as  using  bow,  and  arrows,  and  quiver,  and  sword, 
and  buckler ;  as  having  wings  and  feathers,  and  the  like  ?  UodoobC- 
edly  it  is ;  but  at  the  basis  of  all  this,  there  is  rmdUy,  Grod  is  a  living 
and  active  agent,  possessed  of  all  the  affections  belonging  to  a  perfect, 
intelligent,  rational,  and  moral  being,  and  ready  and  able  to  punidli  the 
wicked  and  protect  and  reward  the  ri^teons.  Such  are  the  substantial 
facts  that  lie  beneath  the  biblical  costume.  And  why  not  reaacm  in  the 
same  way  respecting  evil  spirits  ?  They  exist ;  they  are  active  in  do* 
ing  evil  to  men ;  they  are  permitted  to  assail  and  tempt  them.  Why 
not,  as  weU  as  that  men  should  in  other  ways  be  tempted  to  do  evil? 
The  power  of  evil  spirits,  moreover,  is  resistible  by  men ;  as  renstible 
as  otber  temptations,  James  4:  7.  1  Pet.  5:  8.  Eph.  4:  27.  And  who 
is  able  to  say,  that  they  are  not  occasionally  restrained  f|om  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power,  in  the  way  of  temporary  punishment,  and  thus  made 
to  feel  that  there  is  a  Power  above  wldch  abhors  their  wickedness  ? 
The  manner  of  re[««senting  this  may  be  eatitam.  The  Hebrews  con- 
ceived of  their  punishment,  by  supposing  them  to  be  sent  to  the  abyn^ 
or  to  the  desert;  but,  so  long  as  they  had  aocess  to  men,  they  were  eon* 
eeived  of  as  Mving  in  the  atr,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  live  in  hea- 
ven, npr  (like  men)  on  earth,*  nor  be  in  the  abyss  or  tbe  desert,  which 
would  keep  them%way  from  men.  Where  else  ooold  they  be,  then, 
but  in  the  otr  f  Wkertj  I  mean,  according  to  the  Hebrew  modes  of 
conception. 

And  how,  I  may  in  my  turn  ask,  can  we  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
peroeive  that  all  the  objects  of  the  invisible  worid  are  represented  to  us 
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m  the  costume  whidi  is  worn  by  obfects  of  sense;  God  himself  as  pos- 
sessed of  human  parts  and  passions ;  heaven  as  a  pleasore^aiden,  a 
splendid  city,  and  its  enjoyments  as  feasts ;  hell  as  a  lake  of  fire,  or  aa 
abyss,  a  prison,  a  place  of  utter  darkness ;  Uie  sun  as  rising  and  setting 
at  the  beginning  and  close  of  his  march  through  the  heavens,  and  so  of 
the  moon  and  stars ;  the  rain  as  treasured  up  in  the  region  above  the 
solid  welkin,  from  whence  it  descends  through  windows  or  apertures ; 
the  earth  as  standing  upon  the  great  abyss  of  waters  beneath,  and  as 
heang  an  extended  plain ;  the  apparent  heavens  as  a  solid  arch  extended 
over  it,  and  resting  at  the  edges  of  the  eardi  on  pillars  which  support 
that  arch; — how,  I  say,  can  we  observe  all  this,  and  much  more  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  Bible,  and  yet  falter,  and  hesitate,  and  deny,  when 
the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  places  of  their  usual  abode,  or  of  their 
punishment,  are  presented  in  costume  such  as  has  been  disclosed  above  ? 
Is  it  objected,  that  the  N.  Testament  writers  have  adopted  the  popular 
V9U$  loguendi  respecting  evil  spirits  ?  Have  they  not  done  the  same,  aa 
to  God,  and  heaven,  and  hell,  and  earth  and  sea  and  all  which  inhabit 
them  ?  They  have ;  and  such  objections,  therefore,  are  both  irrelevant 
and  insignificant  When  the  Hebrews  speak  of  evil  spirits  as  in  the 
abyss,  in  the  desert,  or  in  the  air,  we  are  to  understand,  that  in  the  two 
former  oases  they  meant  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  temporary  exile  and 
restraint  of  evil  spirits,  (the  abyss  and  the  desert  being  probably  ex- 
pressive of  different  gradations  of  punishment  and  restraint),  while  in 
the  latter,  they  speak  of  them  as  in  circumstances  which  give  them  UIh 
erty  of  access  to  us.  The  rest,  if  it  is  insisted  on,  may  be  regarded  as 
cotitmiey  and  nothing  more ;  although  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove 
that  there  is  not  in  reality  something  more.  But  analogy  with  the  modes 
of  speaking  in  respect  to  God,  and  heaven,  and  hell,  is  enough  to  con- 
firm and  justify  all  that  I  have  now  said.  We  need  not  the  conjectures 
of  the  rationalist  here,  to  render  the  Scriptures  both  intelligible  and 
reasonable,  wsiith  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  evil  spirits. 

The  views  which  have  been  given  may  also  serve  to  show,  how  little 
those  representations,  in  sermons 'Or  elsewhere,  are  to  be  regarded,  which 
in  fiiet  attribute  amnipresenee  and  amnisci^we  to  evil  spirits,  and  make 
the  devil  irk  reality  as  much  a  rival  of  the  true  God,  as  the  Parsees 
made  Ahriman  the  rival  of  Oromasd.  All  this,  and  all  that  approaches 
to  it,  is  not  only  tmscriptural,  but  ante'scriptural. 

My  object  in  giving  so  extended  a  view  of  this  subject,  is  not  merely 
to  aid  in  the  illustration  of  Rev.  1:  4.  It  has  reference  to  the  whole 
book  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  to  all  the  angelology,  or  the  machinery  (to 
speak  technically)  of  angels,  as  there  introduced,  both  the  good  and  the 
Ittd.  As  their  agency  is  everywhere  interwoven  with  .the  very  struc- 
ture of  tho  book,  so  it  would  be  in  vain  for  any  one^to  suppose  that  he 
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QUI  ioterpret  the  book,  unless  he  forms  an  intimate  acwpiaiiitaiiee  'wVk 
Jewish  angelology.  There  is  frequent  occasion  in  commenting  on  tiie 
ApoeaJLjp^e,  to  recur  to  what  is  here  said ;  and  in  thia  waj  I  have  aim- 
■  ed  to  be  brief,  in  respect  to  manj  passages  which  would  otiierwise  daira 
protracted  exegesis,  L  e.  if  they  could  not  be  referred  to  some  such  ex* 
hibitions  as  have  been  made  in  the  present  Excursus. 

One  reflection,  at  the  dose,  natunJlj  f(MX3es  itself  upon  the  mind. 
How  can  John  be  found  fault  with,  as  he  has  not  unfreqaentiy  been, 
for  introducing  angels  so  often  into  his  work,  and  employing  them  so 
much  in  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  predicts  will  take  place  ?  Is 
not  this  entirely  consonant  witii  the  manner  of  Daniel,  and  of  Zech»- 
riah  ?  These  later  prophets  he  has,  I  will  not  say  imitated,  but  foUow* 
ed  as  a  general  model  in  the  composition  of  his  work ;  and  this  for  the 
obvious  reason,  that  they  were  more  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  later 
Hebrews  and  to  that  of  his  own  times.  Has  he  gone  beyond  the  boun- 
daries which  Jewish  feeling  and  usage,  in  respect  to  specdking  of  angds, 
pormitted  ?  I  trust  not  His  imagination  is  indeed  more  powerful  and 
vivid  tiian  that  of  Daniel  or  Zischartah ;  he  sometimes  ranges  with  more 
fireedom  in  the  world  of  pure  imagination,  (as  in  ch.  ix.) ;  but  thei«  is 
not  a  single  distinctive  and  prominent  trait  of  his  angelology,  which  may 
not  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  or  at  least  in  other  contempo- 
rary works  by  Hebrews.  What  just  ground  can  there  be,  then,  for  the 
accusation  of  excessive  imagination  and  fictitious  machinery?  Some 
fiction,  indeed,  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  elevated  poetry.  But  haa 
John  more  of  it  than  is  presented  in  Ps.  xviii,  or  Is.  xiv,  or  EzdL.  L  ? 
Such  an  objection,  then,  is  one  of  the  last  which  should  be  made,  to  an 
Epopee  like  the  Apocalypse. 

Is  angelic  inteiposition  vnworthjf  of  the  Godhead  ?  What  then  are  the 
laws  of  nature)  and  all  the  intermediato  agendes  by  which  the  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth  carries  on  his  designs  and  accomplishes  his  purposes  ? 
On  the  other  hand ;  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  magnifidsnt  and  enno- 
bling view  of  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things,  than  that  which  re- 
gards him  as  delighting  to  multiply,  even  to  an  almost  boundless  extent, 
beings  made  in  his  own  image,  and  therefore  rational  and  moral  i^d  im- 
mortal like  himself.  How  different  from  representing  him  atfthe  Master 
of  a  magnificent  puppet-show,  all  of  which  he  manages  by  merely  pull- 
ing the  wires  with  his  own  hands !  To  make  him  the  only  real  agent 
in  the  universe,  and  all  else  as  mere  passive  redpients  of  his  influence, 
is  to  take  from  him  the  glory  that  results  from  the  creation  of  number- 
less beings  in  his  own  image — ^beings  which  reflect  the  brightness  of 
their  great  OriginaL  It  is  this  intelligent  and  rational  creation,  in  which 
John  lives,  moves,  thinks,  and  speaks.  The  universe,  as  viewed  by  him, 
is  filled  with  ministers  swift  to  do  Jehovah's  wiU.    They  stand  brforo 
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hb  tkrone;  tbey  preside  orer  natkms ;  they  gvide  the  mw  inhissfan- 
ing  conne;  the  moon  and  stars  send  forth  radiance  at  their  bidding; , 
the  vefy  elements  are  watched  over  by  them  ;  even  infants  are  commit- 
ted to  the  guidance  of  presence-angels ;  and  <'  the  angel  of  the  Lord  en* 
campeth  round  about  all  that  fear  him."  Such  is  the  universe,  which 
the  God  who  is  and  was  and  is  to  come  has  crea^  and  governs ;  and 
amid  the  contemplation  of  productions  and  arrangements  such  as  these* 
John  wrote  the  glowing  pages  of  the  Apocalypse. 


EXCURSUS  IL 

On  the  Symbolical  Vie  of  Numbers  in  the  Apocciypie^ 

Key.  L  4.  XoQtg  vfuv  xcu  Bt^^  aao  o  aov  xcu  o  ^  xou  o  t^ofiepos  * 
xat  dno  t<Sp  inta  nvevfiarcov  a  iatif  itoimw  rov  &q6pov  avtoS, 

The  probability  that  the  seven  presenee-angeU  who  stand  before  the 
throne  of  God,  ready  and  <'  swift  to  do  his  will,"  are  here  designated  by 
the  writer,  I  assume,  in  the  present  case,  as  already  made  out  in  the 
exegesis  of  this  verse*  Bat  whether  this  meaning  is  rightly  made  out 
or  not,  the  object  of  our  present  inquiry  will  be  substantially  the  samet 
For  if  the  phrase  eeven  epirits  is  here  nothing  more  than  a  periphrastio 
expression,  deagned  merely  to  signify  Deus  naturd  perfectiskmA^  as 
some  maintain ;  or  if,  as  others  suppose,  it  means  the  Holy  Spirit^  whose 
perfect  nature  b  designated  by  the  expression  seven  spirits  ;  the  queck 
tion  still  occurs :  How  comes  the  number  seven  to  be  employed  in  suck 
a  sense  ?  Why,  throughout  the  book  before  us,  is  it  adopted  as  a  lead* 
ing  characteristic  of  so  many  developments  which  the  Apocalypse  ex- 
hibits? 

It  will  be  conceded,  I  presume,  by  every  considerate  readei^  that  the 
writer  of  t^e  Revelation  meant,  and  expected,  to  be  understood  by  his 
readers.  It  follows  of  course  th^,  that  there  was  something  in  the  usue 
ioquendi  of  the  day,  and  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  which  led  him  to 
believe  that  such  a  familiar  use  of  the  number  seven^  as  he  exhibits,  was 
neither  unintelligible  to  the  may  of  his  readers,  n(V  specially  liahle  te 
be  misunderstttod. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  interpreto^  so  fiv  as  I  know,  that  the  nijinber  in 
question  is  not,  tat  the  most  part,  to  be  Uteraily  understood^  throughout 
Oe  Apocalypse.    Tet  £&w  writers,  indeed  scarcely  enyi  have  uaderUir 
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ken  to  explain  the  red  gnmod  of  its  ftganliTe  or  tropical  meamng. 
Manj  content  themselTee  by  merel j  telling  us,  that  seven  is  a  rwmd  num- 
ber, or  a  perfect  number,  or  a  eacred  number ;  and  therefore  it  was  em- 
ployed as  such  bj  Johu,  in  the  Apocaljpse.  Inquiry  into  the  reason  why 
this  number  came  to  be  so  regarded,  some  of  these  interpreters  denounce 
as  insignificant  or  superfluous ;  at  all  erents  they  consider  it  as  a  mere 
hair-splitting  business,  which  will  end  in  nothing  but  disiqppointment, 
and  therefore  is  not  worth  the  trouble  which  it  will  cost* 

Believing,  for  myself,  that  a  number  so  CKtensiyely  emploj^ed  as  this 
is  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  used  so  often  in  a  tropical  or  figurative 
sense,  has  claims  to  our  serious  attention  and  inquiries,  I  shall  venture, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  pursue  these  inquiries ;  and  they  may  lead 
us,  as  I  apprehend,  into  some  paths,  which  perhaps  we  have  hitherto 
not  often  frequented. 

We  may  venture  to  ask,  in  the  first  place :  How  much  light  is  cast  on 
this  subject,  when  we  are  told  that  the  number  in  question  is  sacred^  or 
round,  or  perfect?  That  it  is  sacred,  can  mean  neither  more  nor  less, 
than  that  it  is  employed  for  religious  purposes,  or  in  making  communi- 
cations respecting  sacred  things.  But  the  question,  why  it  is  so  employ- 
ed, rather  than  most  other  numbers,  remains  wholly  unanswered  by 
such  a  declaration. 

And  when  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  round  number,  we  feel  at  liberty  to 
ask :  In  what  sense  is  it  any  more  round,  than  fourteen,  or  twenty,  or 
thirty  ?  Or,  (if  we  should  select  numbers  that  are  not  so  evidently  com- 
posiie  in  a  peculiar  way,  in  order  to  make  the  comparison),  why  is  it 
any  more  round  than  six,  or  eight,  or  nine  ?  And  when  we  find  three, 
four,  ten,  and  twelve,  often  employed  in  the  like  way  with  seven,  that 
is,  as  round  numbers,  (to  adopt  the  usual  mode  of  expression),  we  are 
naturally  led  to  inquire,  how  or  why  such  a  significancy  was  attached 
to  them,  rather  than  to  six,  eight,  nine,  eleven,  fourteen,  twenty,  or  any 
other  numbers. 

Such  an  explanation,  then,  or  rather  such  an  attempt  at  explanation, 
can  give  an  inquiring  mind  no  solid  satisfaction.  There  is  something 
in  this  scBsrei  usus  hquendi,  that  appears  to  lie  deeper  than  these  super- 
ficial attempts  at  explanation  have  penetrated.  Even  the  attegatton  that 
seven  is  9k  perfect  nnmb^,  goes  but  little  further  than  those  allegadons 
already  examined.  For  what  is  meant  by  a  perfect  number  ?  All 
composite  numbers  are  of  course  made  up  of  units ;  and  why  seven  units 
are  more  perfect  than  six  or  eight,  is  a^fuestion  that  few  have  even  a^ 
tempted  to  answer.  In  one  sense  every  number  is  perfoet  in  itself,  i.  e. 
it  answers  exactly  and  fully  the  end  for  which  it  is  designed,  so  long  as 
it  is  employed  in  its  literal  and  obvious  sense.  But  when  seven  is  used 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  designate  perfecticny  (for  this  fact  is  here 
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admitted),  we  may  still  be  allowed  to  ask:  Why  should  swen  be  so 
plojed,  rather  than  six,  or  eight,  or  unj  other  nnmber  ?  And  when  this 
question  is  asked,  we  find  ourselves  to  be  just  where  we  were  when  we 
commenced  our  jonrnej,  and  that  all  our  excursions  have  been  made 
only  in  a  circle  that  has  bnraght  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  give  our  steps  a  new  direction,  in  order  that 
we  may  make  some  advance  toward  a  staUonary  point,  which  we  may  in- 
dulge  a  hope  of  reaching  ?  I  will  not  affirm  it  to  be  certain  that  there  can ; 
but  since  the  recent  publication  of  Dr.  K  G.  W.  F.  Bahr  of  Eichstett 
on  the  SymhoU  of  the  Jfosmad  InetittUionSj  there  seems  to  be  a  better 
prospect  of  making  some  actual  advances  in  relation  to  this  subject  To 
this  writer  I  must  pay  the  tribute  of  acknowledgment,  that  I  have 
been  much  aided  by  his  researches,  in  regard  to  many  of  the  facte  which 
wifl  be  stated  in  the  sequel ;  with  the  general  theory  of  the  book  I  have 
no  present  concern. 

It  has  often  been  suggested,  in  respect  to  the  number  eeven,  tliat  it 
obviously  derives  its  symbolical  use  from  the  institution  of  weeke,  or  the 
sabbatical  division  originally  made  when  the  work  of  creation  was  fin- 
ished. Titringa  mentions  this  (Comm.  in  Apoc  p.  44)  as  not  an  im- 
probable suggestion ;  but  on  the  whole,  he  considers  the  symbolical,  or 
(as  he  calls  it)  myeterioue  use  of  eeven,  as  being  too  extensive  and  vari- 
ous to  be  accounted  for  merely  in  this  way.  To  the  same  opinion  I  am 
rather  inclined.     Some  reasons  for  it  may  be  briefly  stated. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  etyrook>gy  of  the  word  rm ,  seven,  which  leads 
to  the  idea  of fidnese  or  conation  as  its  meaning.  Indeed,  so  far  as  one 
can  at  present  see,  the  word  itself,  like  most  numerals  in  other  languages, 
is  an  anginal  one.  Accordingly  Gesenlus,  in  his  lexicon,  derives  the  verb 
yaw  from  the  numeral  nxi ,  and  thus  classes  it  among  the  denamnoHve 
verbs.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  circumstance  respecting  this  verby 
tiiat  (as  used  In  Niphal)  it  means  only  to  swear^  or  take  an  oathy  L  e.  as 
we  may  naturally  explain  it,  to  make  an  appeal  to  seven,  in  solenm  con- 
firmation of  anything,  or,  in  other  words  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use 
them),  to  become  besevened.  What  it  is  to  appeal  to  seven,  aeSSm  to  be 
exphimed  in  Gen.  21:  28  seq.  When  the  strife  between  the  people  of 
Abraham  and  Abimelek  was  composed,  the  former  took  seven  lambs  and 
set  them  by  themselves ;  and  when  asked  by  Abimelek  what  he  meant 
1^  so  doing,  Abraham  answered;  that  he  designed  to  present  them  to 
Abimelek  <<  as  a  witness  **  for  hid  rights  in  respect  to  a  well  about  which 
Aeir  servants  bad  been  contending ;  and  that  weU  he  named  JBeer^ 
sheboj  i.e.  thsioellof  the  oath  or  of  seven,  <' because  there  they  sware  both 
of  them''  (v.  81).  When  oaths  were  made,  then,  it  would  seem  that 
Ois  transaction  wa%  at  least  at  times,  preceded  by  some  exhibitkm  of 
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die  number  mven,  and  tibat  ai^ieaUiig  to  seven  was  tiie  end  ef  strife  be* 
tween  ooatending  parties. 

Bat  whjMven?  One  might  say,  perhaps,  that  in  sndi  a  case  it  sym* 
boMses  campkU&n,  i.  e.  the  ending  of  strife.  Bot  I  i^rehend  that  the 
meaning  lies  deeper  than  this,  and  that  sevm  in  such  a  case  was  indieap 
tive  of  a  religious  and  most  solemn  obligation ;  not  because  Grod  was 
bdieved  to  consist  of  seven  spirits,  bat  fcnr  other  reasons  connected  with 
religions  obligation,  which  will  be  developed  in  the  sequd. 

To  say  that  seven  means  tamfl^tUm^  on  the  ground  that  it  conies  firau 
yato,  mOuraiui  etty  as  Farkhurst  does  in  his  lexicon,  thus  makii^  no 
distinction  between  »)$  and  9^  ;  or  to  betake  one's  self  to  the  Arobio 

j^L&  jwhich  means  the  same  as  the  Heb.  Ty^  to  Bctturate^  as  Simonis  and 

Eichhomdo;  what  is  this  but  to  assume  that  the  Hebrews  made  no 
pracdoal  distinction  between  Sin  and  ShA^  and  so  to  cut  the  knot  ia« 
stead  of  untying  it  P 

But  apart  from  etymologies,  I  have  simply  to  remark,  that  the  idea  of 
eompletianjle.  of  havkg  brought  a  thing  to  its  dose,  (as  was  the  case  in 
respect  to  the  seventh  day  at  the  time  of  the  original  creation),  cannot  be 
attached,  without  much  modification,  to  a  great  part  of  the  instances  in 
which  seven  is  symbc^cally  employed*  An  idea  kindred  to  this  seonsi 
indeed,  to  enter  into  most  df  the  passages  where  seven  is  so  used.  A 
competent  number ;  a  eufficient  one,  (which  sometimes  means  a  large 
number,  and  sometimes  designates  the  idea  of  several  or  i£  many) ;  a 
number  complete  for  the  purpose  designed,  or  to  accomplish  an  object 
which  presents  itself  before  the  mind  of  the  writer ;  a  number  which 
may  stand  as  it  were  in  the  place  of  a  representative  for  all  other  num- 
bers ;  in  a  word,  a  number,  which,  when  the  writer  desi^^  to  employ  a 
kind  of  definite  form  of  expression,  (audit  is  a  matter  of  coarse  to  do  so 
Wheneva-  numbers  are  employed  by  a  speaker  or  writer),  yet  does  not 
intend,  on  his  part,  to  affix  to  this  definite  form  any  further  meaning  Uian 
that  of  a  number  sufSdent  or  competent  for  any  particular  object  or  de* 
sigpi  in  view — such  a  number,  I  would  say,  is  seven.  But  when  evea 
this  is  said,  it  does  not  exphiin  many  instances  <^  seven  that  occur  ia 
neligious  usage,  as  to  times,  seasons,  sacred  structures  and  utensils,  o& 
ferings,  prayers,  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature.  JSeven^  as  pertain-' 
ing  to  religious  things,  usages,  or  perscms,  oftentimes  pUinly  has  a  sym- 
bolical sense,  which  would  be  very  imperfectly  unfolded,  by  siiying  that 
the  number  is  roundy  ocperfeeti  or  sacred.  Other  numbers  too  are  round 
and  perfect;  yea  «acr«(^  also.  There  remains,  then,  s#me  peculiarity 
of  seven  to  be  developed,  at  which  we  have  not  yet  arrived. 

If  then  we  abandon  the  ground,  that  the  original  divisiaD  of  time  into 
weeks,  and  the  institutkA  of  the  sabbath  ^n  the  s^^enth  4w>  wiU  «0* 
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MUlt  fbr  the  tjmboHoid  sieMiiQg  of  the  number  BeeweOf  we  must  reeort 
to  some  otiier  oonaderationa,  in  order  to  make  the  requieite  illuttralimi. 
Are  they  to  be  found?  Can  we  in  any  way  satisfy  ourselTeai  how  or 
tah^  all  tbe  andeat  world  came  to  attadi  so  mneh  aaeredneas  and  d^ 
aiffisancy  to  tbe  number  seven  ? 

A  somewhat  extensive  investigattoa  of  tlus  sabject  hae  bronght  me 
lo  the  peraiasion,  that  seven  d^ves  its  principal  symbolical  dgnificancyt 
from  its  being  the  sum  or  result  of  uniting  the  equally  stgniflcaat  jmd 
ncred  numbers,  three  taaifour*  In  order  to  expk^  my  meaning,  I 
most  of  course  give  some  account  of  these  numbers  as  employed  in  a 
^rmboUcal  way.  I  do  this  the  more  readUy,  since  many  examples  oc» 
eur  in  the  Scriptures,  and  very  many  in  the  book  before  us,  of  such  « 
use  of  three  and /(nir,  particularly  of  three.  When  we  have  satisfied 
oursdves  as  to  ili^se,  we  shall  theoi  be  prepared  to  examine  the  symbol- 
ical use  of  the  number  seveiw  . 


(1)  Sjmbolical  use  of  the  number  three. 

Over  all  the  Eastern  World  are  to  be  found  the  most  indubitable 
traces  of  an  ongaaal  monothetem.  The  conception  of  this  divine  unity, 
however,  has  received  peculiar  modifications  among  heathen  nations* 
I  will  state  some  of  them,  as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 

A  self««xistent,  uncreated,  eternal  Being,  the  original  Source  of  all 
ereatures,  and  all  worids,  and  of  all  the  gods  who  made  and  govern 
them,  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the  andent  oriental  theosophy.  In  the 
Huodoo  system,  this  uncreated  and  eternal  Being  is  named  JPam-Brahf- 
mm,  L  Ob  tbe  original  Great  or  mighty  One  ;  (Brahma  means  the  great 
»  nngkgimeyWteibe  Hebrew  yr^tiy  ike  migitg  One  o£  Jam  Among 
the  andent  Persians  and  Modes,  his  name  was  Zervane  Akereoe,  i.  e. 
Unereaied  Time  or  the  Infinite  One,  as  appears  often  in  the  Zend 
Avesta;  the  Egyptians  called  him  Athou or  Athyr,  L e  aneienidarkneei 
or  the  concealed  ground  of  all  things ;  the  Chinese  called  him  Tao^  L  e. 
Iks  Throe-one.  According  to  these  systems,  tins  original  Sou^te  of  all 
IhiQga,  oensidered  as  undevelq[Md,  and  as  existing  in  and  b/mmself, 
had  as  yet  no  ipcoif^  pereonaiiUg.  J3bd  was  the  to  Sv  of  the  Greek  phi- 
ksophcHTS,  or  the  ^  ^cora^,  i.^  Ae  abetract  principle  of  Vmtg,  but  not 
<ml  in  the  concrete  sense,  and  as  distinguished  from  two  os  more  taken 
la  a  concrete  sense.  In  order,  however,  that  a  development  of  this 
original  8ouroe  of  all  things  might  be  made,  a  m^os  (deeire)  was  as- 
cribed to  Juniy  the  tendea<7  of  which  was  toward  devekpnent.  By 
the  refinement  or  subtilty  of  the  Pythagorean  and  I^atooio  ^lilcMO- 
fibers,  the  of^ginal  Being  was  r^»reaeuted  by  if  florae,  L  e.  absti»et  qaal- 
Mf  of  one  or  anity ;  jud  tanetimai  by  o^ffd^  3A  j 
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rsgnded  as  the  pttreat  or  souiroe  of  «0  nambers.  Tlie  dbdngnUied 
Synesiiu  of  Gyreiie  (fl.  410),  a  heathen  philoeopher  and  poet  of  great  rep- 
vtadon^  aajs  of  Qoi :  Mwas  d  fiwadoMfj  Jlgi&fiog  oQi&fmrj  (Hjnui. 
d).  AthenagoraB  of  Athens  (fl.  e.  177),  one  of  the  Christian  fallien, 
and  of  the  new  Platonic  School,  in  his  Apology  (p.  49  edil^  Bech.),  says 
of  Qod:  Mowag  i&np  o  ^bo^;  and  Macrobius  (Somn.  Scip.  1.  6)  says: 
Unitas  dicitar ;  ipse  non  numeras,  sed  fons  et  origo  nameronim.  Haeo 
nonas,  initiom  finisqne  omniam  ...  ad  sammam  refertur  Denm. 

I  have  dwelt  on  Uiis  statement  with  some  particularity,  becanse  here 
seems  to  be  the  germ  of  all  symbolical  representation  by  numben. 
Oonsider  for  a  moment  <lie  nature  of  the  case  before  us.  The  originid 
Source  of  all  being,  considered  as  yet  undeTel(^>ed,  and  therefore  as  yet 
possessing  no  distinct  personality,  is  represented  or  symbolised  by  unity^ 
the  parent  of  all  numbers,  the  proper  and  exclusive  source  (if  I  may  so 
speak)  of  all  the  numerical  creation.  And  this  representation  is  made 
by  ^  fMPog,  the  mere  quality  of  unity,  or  (to  use  Platonic  language)  the 
idea  of  unity,  and  not  by  bis,  one  in  the  concrete,  as  distinguished  from 
two  or  more  regarded  in  the  same  light — ^If  now  an  intelligible  repre- 
sentation of  the  Godhead  must  be  made  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
language,  (which  I  need  not  stop  to  prove)  ;  and  if  language  possestes 
no  powers  of  literally  describing  the  Godhead,  that  are  adequate  to  such 
a  purpose,  (and  this  is  equally  plain)  ;  then  what  else  can  be  done,  but 
to  employ  language  in  a  tropi^,  metaphorical,  or  symbolical  way,  in 
order  to  designate,  in  some  more  impressive  mannw,  that  which  no 
words  literally  employed  can  express  ?  And  as  ^  fiopog,  used  in  the 
Greek  sense,  is  the  source  and  parent  of  all  numbers,  and  yet  not  haelf 
mte  in  a  concrete  sense,  (I  might  say,  if  I  may  be  indulged  in  an  ui- 
usual  latitude  of  expression,  is  the  principle  of  one  or  unity,  and  not 
the  perton  of  one) ;  and  moreover,  as  the  original  Source  of  aU  things, 
while  undeveloped,  was  regarded  as  not  yet  having  assumed  personality 
or  separate  and  distinctive  personal  existence ;  what  better  or  more  sig- 
nificMit  emblem  of  theori^nal  Godhead  could  the  orientals  choose,  than 
the  Mol^  already  named  ?  The  propriety,  I  might  say  the  vivid  force, 
of  such  a  symbol,  can  hardly  be  overlooked  by  any  mind  which  is  capa- 
ble of  duly  i^predating  tBe  necessities  to  which  we  are  often  driven,  for 
want  of  power  to  express  by  language  what  the  mind  has  already  oon- 
oeived  in  itself. 

Thos  far  we  seem  to  be  travelling  in  a  phitn  road.  -  Our  next  stage 
is  somewhat  more  arduous  and  difficult  Still,  the  same  prindples  kept 
in  view,  which  have  already  been  developed,  will  enable  uSr  to  make  the 
journey  without  any  great  perplexity. 

God,  the  original  Source  of  all  things,  has  developed  Inmseit  Hie 
apaation,  ratioaal  and  irrationally  e]|iBt&    In  the  devdopmenla  which  t|ie 
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Godkead  huiaafc,  lus  penonaHtT-,  so  to  speak,  ham  beoone  perceptible 
to  the  rational  beings  whom  he  has  created.  And  it  is  a  isud,  astonish- 
lag  ai  first  view,  bat  not  more  astonishing  than  true,  that  nearly  all  the 
leading  nations  of  antiquity,  witk  whose  theosophy  we  are  acquainted, 
have  represented  his  development  as  ihree/dd  or  tniparHU.  In  o^ier 
words ;  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinilyy  in  some  form  or  other,  seems  to  lie  aft 
the  basis  of  all  the  ancient  and  celebrated  systems  of  religion.  God  do* 
Tdoped  or  disclosed,  is  represented  as  God  in  a  threefold  relation  to  hie 
ereatnres. 

So  it  is  in  the  Hindoo  system  of  theology.  From  Para-Brahma,  the 
erigpial  Source,  proceed,  when  he  developes  himself,  Brahma  the 
Oreator^  Yishmi  the  Preservtr^  Shiva  the  Dettrayer  and  Bemw9r. 
These  are  the  three  fiMins,  or  persons,  in  which  Para^Brahma  appears ; 
and  it  is  in  these  only  that  worship  is  paid  to  the  original  divine  Beings 
who  is  considered  as  developing  himself  equally  in  tUl. — Their  essence 
is  one.  One  supreme  God  in  three  pereoruy  imperfectly  but  substan* 
tially  represented,  seems  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Hindoos.  See  B&hr, 
p.  145. 

The  Budhists,  who  constitute  a  numerous  sect  in  eastern  In^  and 
beyond,  have  also  their  trinity  in  like  manner.  Thus  Buddhas,  Dhar- 
maa,  and  Sangghas,  the  revealer,  the  revealed,  and  the  hosts  who  obey 
the  revelation,  constitute  the  leading  objects  of  worslup  by  the  Budhists. 

Among  the  Chinese,  the  celebrated  Tao-Tsee  says,  that  '^  Tao  [the 
original  Godhead]  is  by  his.  nature  one ;  but  the  first  has  produced  a 
second ;  the  second  a  third ;  and  these  three  have  created  all  things. 
.  • .  In  vain  (it  goes  on  to  say)  may  your  senses  inquire  concerning  all 
three ;  your  reason  only  can  affirm  anything  respecting  them ;  and  this 
will  tell  you  that  these  are  only  one:'  (Bahr,  p.  147.)  The  so  called 
OkaHdee  Oradet^  which,  with  8<Hne  foreign  admixtures,  seem  to  cchu- 
prise  many  genuine  remains  of  Chaldaism,  contain  a  remai^able  pas- 
sage :  "  Unity  has  produced  a  second  which  dwells  with  it,  and  shines  in 
intellectual  light ;  from  this  proceeds  a  third,  which  shines  through  the 
whole  worid."  (Orac  Chald.  5. 1.)  The  Phenipian  theology«|Migns 
to  the  universe  a  triplex  prineipiumy  Jupiter  [the  heavens],  thelfiarth, 
and  Love  which  unites  the  two.  So  Pherecydes  states  the  matter; 
but  Sanehoniathon,  who  deserves  more  credit,  states,  that  <  out  of  Chaos 
the  First  Bom  emerged,  and  with  him  the  trinity,  Ulomus,  (Hnsoros, 
and  Eliun,  or  light,  fire,  and  fiame.'  B&hr,  p.  148. 

The  Rabbinical  and  Cabbalistic  Trinity  la  too  well  known  to  need 
anything  more  than  a  bare  reference  to  it  Out  of  the  Bndle$$.£eing 
(qfio  X^,  like  the  Zervane  Akerene)  proceed,  when  he  developed  him- 
self, the  three  highest  Sephiroth,  vix.  "ra  crown^  noDi;  wiedamy  and 
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ropta  Mrift^MM.  Tlie  seyen  inferior  SepUnKh  lerte  to  vack  olfaer 
attributes  or  derrebprnents  of  die  Godhead. 

I\Kni$m,  or  tlie  theosoph j  of  Zoroaster,  appears  at  first  nglit  to  be 
Jhuditnu  Oromasd  and  Ahriman,  the  good  and  the  evil  divinities^ 
seem  to  occopj  the  fore-ground,  and  ahnost  to  elose  up  oar  view  of  every- 
thing  £vine  in  the  bock-ground.  Yet  when  the  whole  system  is  strict- 
ly scanned,  it  would  seem,  that  out  of  Zervane  Akerene,  or  tke  Oi- 
ermttd  Timey  proceeded  Oromasd,  Ahriman  (originally  good),  and 
Mithra  who  stands  between  the  two,  (B&hr.  p.  148).  Or,  omitting 
Mithra  as  inferixMr,  we  have  a  trinity  of  the  others. 

The  Egyptian  theosophy  represents,  as  proceeding  from  AJhor  or 
original  night,  Kneph  (Amnn),  Pthas,  and  Osiris;  whidi  are  symbol* 
iaed  in  the  nataral  world  by  light,  fire,  and  the  sun;  and  in  Ihe  ideal 
worid,  by  oomipotence,  wisdom,  and  goodness. 

The  Orphic  theosophy,  winch  lies  at  the  basis  of  ail  the  Greciaa 
theogony,  and  which  was  confessedly  derived  from  the  East,  makes  a 
trinity  of  gods,  differently  named  by  different  persons  and  plaees,  to 
stand  at  the  head.  And  so  with  the  gods  of  Samothrace,  viz.  Axteros, 
Azit^erBa,  and  Aziokersoe,  who  spring  from  the  to  IliPf  tke  greai  AH 
The  ancient  European  northern  hordes,  who  came  from  Asiatio  negioDB, 
had  a  similar  theosophy.  The  old  Prosnans  called  their  trinitf  ,  Per* 
kunos,  Pikollos,  and  Potrimpos;  the  ancient  Swedes  worshipped 
Odin,  Thc»r,  and  Friggo.  The  old  Pomeranians  called  dieir  god 
Triglav,  i  e.  tkre$  headed;  the  Scandinavians  worshipped  Othin,  VHe^ 
and  Ve ;  the  old  Iridi,  Kriosan,  Biosena,  and  Siva.  And  the  hke 
phenomena  have  been  found  among  ihe  Indians  of  Sooth  America,  the 
West  Indies,  and  other  places.  (Bahr  p.  150.) 

These  are  striking  facts.  What  is  there  in  the  number  three,  which 
gave  occasion  to  employ  it  so  often  and  to  snch  a  wide  extent,  among 
the  most  ancient  nations,  in  order  to  designate  the  developments  of  the 
Godhead? 

B&hr  supposes  that  three  is  thus  selected,  becauae  three  is  the  fint 
number  whi<^  constitutes  a  full  concrete  unity.  The  number  ens  eon* 
stitntes  ein^  unity ;  two  has  been  widely  and  usually  regarded  as  the 
index  of  divieumy  eeparatUmy  eeverakyy  amUthetU,  But  the  number 
three,  having  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  being  indivisible,  (fcao- 
^mB  are  lefi  out  of  the  question  in  such  reckcmings),  it  represents  a 
perfect  compoeUe  unity.  B&hr  produces  passages  from  aacisBt  Greek 
authors  to  show,  that  they  reasoned  in  this  manner  re^pect^lg  tilie  num- 
ber three ;  bat  I  apprehend  there  is  something  too  ^pe^dative  and  arti- 
Iknal  in  tiiis  view,  to  render  it  probable  that  it  was  generally  regarded 
as  furnishing  a  reason  for  acbplinglftrwM  a  symbol  <tf  the  Godhead, 
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Mkj  we  nai  come  to  •  aiore  salisfactorj  view  of  the  sabject  in  an- 
other way  ?  In  forming  an  idea  of  the  Godhead,  the  human  mind  must 
transfer  the  views  it  has  of  things  within  the  circle  of  its  knowledge 
and  perception,  to  the  Divinity  himself,  and  then  abstract  from  them 
whatever  Aere  is  of  the  finite  and  imperfect  in  them.  So  the  Scrip- 
•tores  themselves  everywhere  employ  anthropopathic  expressions,  and 
describe  the  Godhead  by  applying  to  it  names  of  attribates  that  desig- 
nate the  parts,  passions,  and  conceptions  of  men.  Like  to  this  is  the 
nse  of  ideas  borrowed  from  hnman  views  of  some  leading  and  striking 
features  in  the  universe ;  which  latter  was  regarded  by  the  ancient 
world  as  impressed,  in  some  important  respects,  with  images  or  rather 
symbols  of  its  Creator.  Thus  the  universe  as  a  whole  has  three  parts, 
the  upper,  the  middle,  and  the  under  worlds ;  I  speak,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  ancient  timdl,  in  which  the  Hebrews  also  shared. 
A  like  divisipn  is  heaven,  earth,  and  sea.  So  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
Time>  a  striking  image  in  some  respects  of  the  Infinite  One,  is  divided 
into  piesent,  past,  and  future.  So,  morning,  noon,  and  evening.  Time 
and  space,  in  all  our  limited  conceptions  of  ihem,  have  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end.  '<  The  universe  and  all  things,"  says  Aristotle  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Pythagoreans,  '<  are  limited  by  the  number  three."  So 
of  persons,  first,  second,  and  third.  (Bahr  p.  142.)  How  easy,  now, 
and  natural  even,  (we  may  add),  to  make  tltree  the  symbol  of  the  aQ- 
perfeet  and  infinite  One,  who  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  came  ! 

In  aeeordanoe  with  this  we  find  three  most  extensively  employed,  in 
the  heathen  worid,  as  significant  of  whatever  is  divine,  creative,  or  pro- 
dnctive.  As  in  numbers  it  forms  the  first  complete  composite  unity, 
which  is  indivisible,  so  in  forms  and  figures  that  are  purely  mathemati- 
cal and  ideal,  it  bears  a  most  conspicuous  part.  The  triangle  is  the 
ftaais  of  almost  all  geometrical  forms,  and  is  itself  unresolvable  into  any 
other.  Accordingly  the  Hindoos  make  it  the  symbol  of  the  gods  who 
are  most  worshipped  by  them.  A  triangle  with  its  point  upwards,  is 
the  symbol  (^  Shiva;  with  the  point  downwards,  of  Vbhnu.  The 
anage  of  Shiva  has  three  eyes,  one  being  in  the  middle  of^ie  fore- 
head; and  he  bears  a  triangle  as  his  insigne.  The  world,  wfiKh  they 
consider  id  some  respects  as  the  image  of  God,  the  Hindoos  divide  into 
vpper,  middle,  and  lower ;  man,  whom  they  regard  as  a  kind  of  /mx^- 
^s^f  is  divided  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  just  as  among  the  Hebrews, 
1  Thess.  5t  23.  EGmalaya,  the  mount  of  the  gods,  has  three  summits ; 
tiie  holy  ftre  is  threefold ;  and  there  are  three  modes  of  knowledge.  ^ 

Of  hke  sigipification  is  the  triangle  among  the  Chinese,  and  the  prin- 
dpal  province  of  the  heavenly  world,  Petcheli,  they  represent  as  trian- 
gular.   A  tripod  they  call  spirit,  from  its  symbolical  signification. 

VOL.  n.  S^ 
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The  book  Seeki  says:  <<  Formerif  the  emperor  offered  aoienmlj  every 
three  years  to  the  Spirit  of  threeaess  and  oneness."  (B&hr,  p^  147.) 

The  Babylonish  ritual  required  prayer  and  kneeling  three  times,  each 
day,  before  the  supreme  divinity.  The  temple  of  Belus  contained  three 
collossal  images,  dedicated  to  the  divinity.  Parsism  assigned  a  triangle 
to  Mithras,  their  mediator  god,  as  his  tnsigne,  , 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  this  number  is  oonspicuoas,  in  re- 
spect to  things  pertaining  to  sacred  rites  that  have  relation  to  the  God- 
head. **  These  three  threads,"  says  Virgil,  "  diversified  by  three  differ- 
ent colours,  I  bind  around ;  three  times  I  carry  the  effigy  around  these 
altars ;  the  god  delights  in  this  uneven  number :"  £cL  8:  73.  On  this 
Servius  the  ancient  commentator  remarks :  ^'  The  triplex  perfect  nuoL- 
ber  that  [the  Romans]  assigned  to  the  supreme  God,  from  whom  is  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end."  He  adds :  "  The  power  of  all  the  gods  is 
exhibited  by  a  threefold  sign ;  Jove  has  fidmen  trifidwHy  Neptune  a  tri- 
dent, Pluto  a  cams  triceps  ;  Apollo  is  also  Scl^i  Liber.  All  tilings  are 
contained  in  this  triplex  division,  the  destinies,  the  furies,  etc"  (Serv. 
inloc.) 

Plutarch  (de  Isid.  c  46)  says :  17  bi  HQeittoMf  xat  ^etoreQa  (piais  ix 
T^oiJy  iati.  Plato  (de  Leg.  lY.  716)  says :  <^  God,  according  to  the 
ancient  saying,  contains  the  beginning,  the  end,  and  the  middle,  of  all 
things." 

The  Mosaic  religion  differs,  in  one  important  respect,  widely  from  all 
the  heathen  systems  brought  to  view.  An  impersonal  God  it  knows 
not  An  original,  eternal,  impersonal  cause  of  all  things,  is  never  even 
hinted  at.  Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  such,  expUcidy  reveal- 
ed in  the  0.  Testament.  Monotheism  is  most  strenuously  inculcated, 
and  everything  which  would  lead  directly  to  tritheism,  or  polythdsniy 
(into  which  all  the  heathen  systems  early  degenerated),  is  most  scropiu^ 
lously,  and  (as  it  would  seem)  purposely  avoided,  in  (»der  to  guard 
against  the  lapse  of  the  Hebrews  into  the  religion  of  the  heathen.  But 
still,  there  b  after  all  an  occult  reference  to  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead. 
De  Wette  himself  (Bib.  Dogmatik,  §  112)  acknowledges,  that  there  is  a 
threefofi  idea  of  the  Godhead  in  the  O.  Testament,  as  Supreme  Gov- 
ernor, as  God  revealed,  and  as  the  Spirit  who  operates  in  all  things.  For 
a  plurfdity  of  nature,  one  has  often  appealed  to  the  plural  form  of  the  noon 
D*^HbM ,  and  to  such  expressions  as  Let  us  make  mauy  Let  us  go  down^ 
Became  like  one  of  us ;  but  this  i^peal  is  of  a  nature  too  indefinite  and 
uncertain  to  support  the  allegation.  Much  more  to  the  pjorpose  is  the 
threefold  blessing,  which  Moses  and  Aaron  were  com>ii£nded  to  pro- 
nounce over  the  congregation  of  Israel :  ''  Jehovah  bless  thee,  and  ke^ 
thee ;  Jehovah  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  to 
thee;  Jehovah  lift  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace T 
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]f  am.  6:  24^-2<S.  ThiSy  in  v.  27,  is  called,  *  patting  the  name  of  Jelio> 
vah  up(m  the  children  of  laraeL'  How  weU  this  corresponds  with  2  Cor. 
18:  14^  <<  The  graee  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  eommumon  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  70a,"  needs  scarcely  to  be 
mentioned.  Nor  can  we  l^lp  calling  to  mind  also  the  formula  of  bap* 
tism  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Obvious  too 
is  the  meaning  of  tsii);  ti'ii^  «^  in  Is.  6:  8,  and  the  triiagian  in 
Rev.  4: 8,  accompanied  with  the  most  significant  designation  of  the  Eter- 
nal, 0  Sfy  6  ffPy  xai  0  iQxofUVoq. 

With  this  corresponds  well  the  thiree  times  a  day,  that  Daniel  was  ao* 
customed  to  pray  (6:  10)  ;  and  the  morning,  noon,  and  night,  at  which 
the  Psalmist  lifted  up  his  voice,  Ps.  55:  17.  Even  the  Rabbins  have 
set  this  in  connection  with  the  divine  nature.  ^<  Morning  prayers,"  says 
Rabbi  Samuel  Ben  David,  ^^  signify  that  God  existed 'before  the  world 
was ;  prayer  at  noon,  that  he  now  exists ;  prayer  at  evening,  that  he 
will  exisf  (In  Schoettgen.  Hor.  Heb.  p.  1084.)  But  besides  these, 
three  times  in  a  year  must  all  Israel  go  up  to  worship  God  at  Jerusalem, 
Ex.  28: 14, 17. 84:  28.  Deut.  16: 16.  The  third  day  is  designated  as 
a  special  and  peculiar  one,  in  respect  to  various  solemnities  or  religious 
usages,  Ex.  19:  11 — 16.  Num.  19:  12, 19 ;  and  this  limitation  of  time 
in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  is  found  in  the  Scriptures,  e.  g.  1  Sam.  20: 19. 
Gen.  42:  17.  Ex.  10:  22.  Josh.  2:  16,  22.  Judg.  14: 14  2  Kings  2:  17. 
Jonah  8:  8.  Matt.  27:  40.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  cases.  The 
proverinal  use  of  three  is  well  known  ;  e.  g.  Ecc.  4:  12.  Sirach  25:  1, 2. 
A  more  generic  use  may  be  found  in  2  Sam.  24: 12.  Ezek.  21:  14.  Judg. 
16:  15.  1  Kings  17:  21.  Acts  10:  16,  and  in  a  multitude  of  like  cases. 

The  extensive  use  of  three  by  the  Rabbins  and  Cabbalists,  is  also 
well  known.  The  three  upper  Sephiroth  in  the  Godhead  they  refer  to 
the  triMogion  in  Is.  6:  8.  The  world,  considered  as  the  symbol  or  image 
of  God,  they  divide  into  three,  Bmah,  Jeadrah^  and  AsiaK;  and  man, 
as  a  fitxQo^Bo^  they  divide  into  ^^ ,  lyn ,  and  mds . 

Enough,  I  trust,  has  now  been  said  to  show,  why  three  is  deemed  to 
be  a  §aered  number ;  in  other  words,  why  it  is  employed  in  de^pating 
symbolically  the  Godhead  itself,  or  whatever  stands  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  it,  in  the  way  of  worship,  ceremonies,  rites,  holy  seasons, 
etc  That  this  number  should  thus  be  deemed  highly  significant,  and 
tiierefore  be  often  transferred  to  other  things  where  intensity  or  com- 
pleteness was  to  be  designated,  ceases  to  be  strange  or  unaccountable, 
with  such  facts  as  these  before  us. 

It  would  a]^^ar  now,  from  the  view  which  has  thus  been  taken,  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  Trmiiy  in  the  Godhead  lies  much  deeper  than  the 
New  Platoaic  philosophy,  to  which  so  many  have  been  accustomed  to 
r«fer  it    An  origbal  impreiak>n  of  the  ehaneler  in  question  jJainly 
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overspread  «li  the  ancient  orienlal  world ;  and  whanoe  coaU  this  oono, 
but  from  eariier  tradition,  whicb  flowed  from  a  revealed  and  patnardud 
religion?  That  many  philoeophistic  and  sapentitioae  oonoeits  have 
been  mixed  with  it,  in  proceie  of  time,  prmres  nothing  against  the  gene- 
ral fact  as  stated.  And  this  being  admitted,  we  oease  to  think  it  atraage, 
that  such  distinction  and  significancj  have  been  given  in  the  ScripCnreSv 
to  the  number  three*  The  oriental  idiom  in  general  was  in  aooordluice, 
in  this  respect,  with  the  Je^h  idiom ;  and  the  Jewish  idiom  was  in 
accordance  with  facts,  which,  although  not  fully  disclosed  by  Moses, 
(for  no  man,  as  John  says  in  his  Gospel,  at  any  time  in  ancient  daya 
knew  God),  yet  were  fully  revealed  by  ^*  the  only  Begotten,  who  dwell- 
eth  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,"  and  who  therefore  knows  all  the  mya* 
teries  of  the  Godhead. 

To  all  which  has  now  been  said  of  the  use  of  the  number  three  shoold 
be  added,  of  course,  the  rhetorical  employment  of  it  in  dividing  and  sub- 
diving  some  distinguished  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  The  book  of 
Job,  for  example,  and  the  Apocalypse  exhibit  trichotomy  in  all  iMr 
parts,  down  to  even  the  minutest  subdivisions.  In  snch  cases  it  has  an 
intense  rhetorical  significancy,  which  probably  arose  at  first  from  the 
other  significancy  already  pointed  out  But  it  would  be  only  repetition 
to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subjeot  here.  The  reader  will  find  it  fully 
exhibited  in  the  introduction  to  the  Commentary,  YoL  L  pw  ld5  seq. 
He  will  permit  me  to  solicit  him  to  examine  what  is  there  exhibited, 
before  he  makes  up  his  mind  as  to  the  significancy  of  the  number  three* 
He  cannot  well  doubt,  after  such  an  examination,  that  we  may  unhesi- 
tatingly assume  the  spedal  significancy  of  this  number  in  many  parts  <tf 
the  sacred  writings. 

(2)  Symbolical  use  of  the  number  foqji. 

We  have  seen,  that  three  came  to  be  symbolical  of  the  divine  naCoie, 
because  some  leading  objects  of  mental  conception  in  the  human  mind, 
which  approximate  nearest  to  the  designation  of  that  which  is  in^iaife, 
or  that  which  is  generic  and  productive,  are  viewed  in  a  threefold  light) 
or  present  a  ternary  form.  For  example,  time  present,  past,  and  fa- 
tore  ;  heaven,  earth,  and  Hades ;  in  mathematical  science  the  triang^ 
itself  unresolvable  into  other  forms,  and  yet  the  parent  of  inoet  fonoaa ; 
and  in  anthropology,  body,  soul,  and  spirit  If  images  of  the  Godhead 
can  in  any  safe  and  significant  measure  be  borrowed  from  the  matarial 
or  intellectual  world,  the  objects  designated  most  obviously  afford  theok 

We  come  now  to  the  relation  which  number  may  bear,*aa  a  symboli- 
cal designation,  to  the  world  or  iMutiinnie  as  a  production  of  creativo 
power,  L  e.  of  the  Godhead.  Here,  of  oouEse,  we  might  expect  lo  find 
a  nnmber  employed  which  is  diffinreiii  finm  three;  and  audi  is  in  iSMt 
the  case. 
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B&hr  statefl  the  matter  thus :  'JPSmr,  oonflideFsd  in  its  arithmetical 
idation  to  threej  obviously  proceeds  from  three,  and  necessarily  inclades 
three  in  itself.  If  three,  then,  designates  the  true,  the  highest,  aad  the 
most  perf'ect  Being,  four  must  designate  that  which  proceeds  from  him, 
or  is  dependent  on  him.  If  three  designates  God,  four  must  conse- 
quently designate  the  world,  or  the  universe.'  (p.  155.) 

I  ^  not  see  the  conclusiveness  of  this  reasoning;  fori  do  not  see 
how  three  produces  four,  rather  than  two  and  two,  or  one  four  times  re- 
peated There  is  somewhat  of  the  ^Pythagorean  philosophy  in  this 
^peeulalkm,  which  is  too  tenuous  to  commend  itself  to  a  mind  that  seeks 
<mly  the  intelligible  and  the  obviously  probable. 

A  better  reason,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  easily  be  given,  for  the  al* 
leged  signification  offotur.  The  created  universe,  according  to  general 
<^[Mn]on  among  the  ancients,  resolves  itself  into  four  elements,  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water.  Four  are  the  regions  of  the  earth,  vi2.  east,  west, 
north,  and  south.  In  four  difierent  ways  is  the  extension  of  all  bodies 
ooneeived  of;  for  they  have  length,  breadth,  height,  and  depth.  Into 
four  parts  is  circling  time  divided,  mornings  noon,  evening  and  midnight. 
Four  are  the  seasons,  winto*,  q>ring,  summer,  and  autumn.  Four  are 
the  marked  variati<His  of  the  lunar  phases.  Four  are  the  ages  of  maui 
infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age. 

Sudi  are  the  obvious  and  prominent  arrangements  of  created  things* 
If  we  go  from  these  to  the  world  of  abstract  science,  L  e.  the  intellectual 
worid,  there  we  find  the  square  a  highly  important  ground-form  in 
geometrical  relations.  Order,  rule,  regularity,  may  therefore  be  ob- 
viously designated  by  four,  when  syn^)olically  employed.  ThQ  cvbe^ 
which  consists  of  fours  throughout,  is  evidently  a  very  significant  image* 

In  accordance  with  these  simple  principles  we  find  a  multitude  of 
fifects,  in  the  eastern  world.  Thus  the  Oupnekhat,  a  book  of  high  au- 
thority among  the  Hindoos,  says :  "  There  are  four  ways  of  production, 
from  the  eg^  from  the  w<»nb,  by  creation,  and  from  the  seed  as  of 
plants."  (Bahr,  p.  157.)  The  triplex  images  of  the  gods,  L  e.  a  juno- 
tioa  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva,  have  four  arms,  designating  crea- 
tive power  and  energy*  Brahma  is  formed  with  four  arms,  and  some- 
times four  beads ;  and  so  most  of  the  Hindoo  gods  are  represented  with 
four  arms.  The  Bamayana,  a  sacred  poem,  gives  to  the  worid  four 
bearers;  and  so  assigns  to  it  four  quarters  or  parts.  The  mystical 
iguare  of  the  Hindoos,  which  is  used  as  an  amulet,  is  desigaed  to  re- 
present the^irorld.  It  contains  three  rows  of  squares,  (a  union  of  three 
and  four),«j«ined  together  and  marked  with  unit  numbers,  so  that,  if 
lead  in  any  dioectbn,  the  sum  of  them  is  fifteen*    The  form  is  thus: 
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6 

7 

2 

1 

5 

9 

8 

8 

4 

The  nmnber  five  thus  ooenpies  the  middle  station,  and  desigimtes  the 
loal  of  the  world ;  the  other  nnmherB  designate  the  world ;  the  even  ones 
the  earthlj  elements,  the  uneven  ones  the  heayenlj  elements.  Mvi,  as 
an  image  of  the  worid,  a  real  (uxQoxwTfwg,  is  drawn  by  the  ffindoos  up- 
on this  magic  sqoare,  with  his  hands  and  feet  extended  to  the  fonr  comers. 
The  lotuS'JhweTy  which  has  four  leaves,  is  the  most  favomite  of  aU  the 
symbols,  taken  from  the  prodactions  of  nature,  in  Hindoo  theosophj. 
The  word  Atnwi,  the  Xoyog  ngoq^ogixog,  or  creative  word  of  the  ffin- 
doos,  has  four  letters  which  are  a  symbol  of  the  world  which  this  word 
created.  The  worid-period  is  by  them  divided  into  four  parts,  vis. 
4000,  3000,  etc  During  these  Brahma  reveals  himself  four  times. 
Four  great  classes  or  castes  of  men  are  made  by  the  Hindoos,  each  of 
which  proceeds  from  dtfierent  parts  of  Brahma.  The  Hindoo  armies 
were  divided  into  four  parts ;  and  the  like  division  was  made  in  all  sub- 
On^nate  distinctions  of  their  troops.  Buddha,  or  reason  personified,  in 
which  the  Godhead  reveals  itself,  holds  a  square  in  its  hands,  and  wears 
one  on  its  breast ;  so  that  four  is  the  symbol  of  reveUxHcn^  as  well  as  of 
creation.  The  fourth  day  of  the  week  is  consecrated  to  Mercury,  the 
guardian  of  the  planets.  The  holy  book  or  revelation,  the  Veda,  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts ;  and  these  are  called  the  four  words  of  the  four 
mouths.  In  pictures,  the  011a,  or  palm-leaf  prepared  for  writing,  ap- 
pears adorned  with  four  stars.  The  Brahmin,  in  sacred  meditation,  mts 
upon  a  square  form. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  symbolic  use  of  four  seems  to  be  not  less 
striking.  After  the  three  supreme  divinities,  follow  four  pairs,  pereoni- 
fications  of  the  powers  by  which  the  world  exists  and  is  regulated,  vis., 
fire  and  water,  heaven  and  earth,  sun  and  moon,  day  and  night  The 
mCrum,  an  instrument  of  sacred  music,  had  four  bars  or  chords,  which 
were  struck  in  order  to  regulate  time ;  symbols,  of.  course,  of  order  a^ 
regulation.  The  Greeks  tell  us  that  these  sounds  also  sysrix^xed  the 
four  elements ;  like  the  four  tones  in  the  Hindoo  word  Aoum.  Four 
castes  of  men  were  designated  in  ancient  Egypt  Hermes,  the  Logos 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  inventor  of  all  the  sciences  and  ^  language  and 
writingi  was  called  tetqeefrnpoQ  by  the  Greeks  in  iodtatimi  of  the  Egyp- 
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tian  deaigiuiliofi  of  him.  Hto  slatae  wasa  sunple  coniform  atone  or  pil- 
lar. The  sacred  books  of  H^mea  were  divided  into  four  parts ;  like 
the  Yedas  of  the  Hindooa. 

The  Pythagorean  school  paid  such  a  regard  to  the  number  four,  thai 
they  even  invented  a  new  name  for  it,  and  called  it  ^  twgaittvg}  and 
it  was  deemed  to  be  significant  of  the  world,  MttfMog,  i.  e.  order,  beautj, 
acrangement  The  statues  of  the  gods  of  Greece,  in  most  ancient  times,* 
were  square,  i.  e.  oobiform  pillars.  At  Fharae  in  Achaia  was  a  cnbi- 
fonn  image  of  Hermes,  and  around  it  thirty  square  atmies,  each  insov 
bed  with  the  name  of  a  god.  At  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  were  statues  , 
<tf  five  of  the  Greek  deities,  which  were  square ;  at  Athens  was  a  siBU» 
lar  statue  of  Venus. 

The  ancient  Arabians  worshipped  cubiform  statues ;  and  amulets  of 
this  form  were  common.  Gybele,  the  Phrygian  mother  of  the  gods, 
was  represented  in  this  way ;  and  the  Arabian  black  stcme,  Hagiar  Al 
Assoud,  was  of  the  same  form.  The  Pythagoreans  not  only  designated 
Hermes  (Logos)  by  a  square,  but  represented  human  souls  in  the  same 
•way ;  and  their  highest  oath  was  made  by  four. 

The  Chinese  made  four  ways  of  origination,  like  those  of  the  Hkh 
does.  With  them  a  square  is  the  figure  of  the  universe,  or  of  heaven 
and  earth  in  particular.  The  universe  they  divide  into  four  parts,  as- 
sign a  guardian  genius  to  each,  who  is  also  lord  of  one  of  the  four  de- 
ments. The  celestial  empire  is  symbolised  by  two  squares,  a  kind  of 
piuraUs  excdhvUiae.  Offerings  are  made  to  the  four  seasons,  on  four 
mountains,  lying  in  four  different  quarters.  Offerings  are  made  to  the 
heavens  on  a  round  hill,  but  to  the  quadriform  earth,  in  a  square  place. 

Among  the  Sabaeans  and  Chaldeans,  a  square  was  the  symbol  of  the 
sun,  as  the  fight  of  lights  in  which  Godhead  is  revealed.  Their  as* 
taokgy  made  four  cardinal  points,  and  built  upon  their  significancy  in 
this  science.  The  Persians,  Ethiopians,  and  others,  represented  the 
ehariot  of  the  sun  as  having  four  horses ;  which,  however,  may  have 
been  simply  indicative  of  speed.  The  Zend  Avesta  makes  four  quar- 
Iters  of  the  world,  and  four  protecting  GeniL  Four  stars  of  heaven  are 
the  homes  of  Ormnsd ;  men  were  divided  into  four  classes  among  the 
Persians ;  the  Magi  wore  four  knots  in  their  sacred  tiara.  Down  to 
the  present  hour,  the  Pansees  consider  the  cube  as  the  perfect  image  of 
the  world. 

^he  Paradise  of  the  Hindoos  is  placed  on  the  lofty  mountain  Mem ; 
it  ia  arched  l^y  four  mountains,  with  four  gigantic  trees  on  thehr  tops ; 
and  there  are  four  rivulets  of  silv^  water  at.the  foot.  Brahma's  palace 
on  Meru  has  four  doors,  out  of  which  stream  four  rivers,  thatibw  toward 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world ;  all  of  which  reminds  one  of  the  four 
rivers  aasigaed  to  paradiae  in  the  book  of  Gaaesia. 
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The  fMHMliBe  of  the  Tfaahetans  is,  m  Uke  iiiM»«r,  on  Ao  i 
peak,  RiYOu ;  it  is  square,  and  connsts  of  four  dements ;  al  tiie  foot  of 
the  mountain  are  four  stones  with  the  forms  of  fear  anunal  heads,  and 
also  four  rivars  issue  from  ike  mountein.  The  Chinese  paradise  is  on 
mount  Eouantan  (heavenly  mocmtafai),  is  watered  bj  a  golden  rrrar, 
which  divides  itself  into  four  branches  that  refresh  and  niwmafte  all  tfaings. 
The  Persian  paradise  is  mount  Albordj,  the  place  of  Onnosd^s  throne, 
formed  in  four  periods.  Four  rivers  water  this  paradise,  and  these  are 
the  waters  of  salvation. 

From  this  view  of  the  symbolical  use  c^faw  among  heathen  natimn^ 
let  us  turn  our  inquiries  to  the  Htkrew  usage.  And  here  we  find  many 
traces  of  the  like  usage.  To  the  earth  and  the  heavens  are  assigned 
four  quarters  or  points ;  Ezek.  7:  2.  Zech.  1: 18—21.  Bev.  7: 1.  20: 8. 
The  heavens  are  divided  into  four  great  constellations ;  Job  9: 9.  38:  SI, 
82.  And  that  in  these  cases  we  are  to  give  a  symbotical  sense  to  the 
word  four  rather  than  a  literal  one,  would  seem  to  be  dear  from  the 
fisct,  that  the  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  viewed  the  earth  as  an 
actual  square;  "He  [Jehovah]  sitteth  upon  the  eir^  of  the  earth," • 
says  IsMah  in  chi^  40:  22.  In  Deut.  22:  12,  the  Jews  are  reqai]?ed  to 
BMke  fringes  upon  the /our  quarters  of  their  mantles ;  and  with  such  a 
garment,  it  would  seem,  from  the  custom  of  their  synagogues,  they  clo- 
thed themselves  when  they  made  supplication.  In  Ezekiel's  vision  of 
die  throne  of  God  (chap,  i.),  there  are  four  living  creatures  who  support 
the  throne  of  God ;  each  one  has  four  faces,  four  wings,  and  four  hands; 
the  throne  is  a  square,  it  has  four  wheels ;  the  living  (Creatures  move  on 
four  sides.  In  Rev.  iv.  we  find  the  same  imagery  substantially  repeal- 
ed ;  four  living  creatures,  with  four  different  faces,  support  the  throne 
of  divine  Majesty,  as  in  the  vision  of  £zekieL  The  first  four  seals, 
which  are  broken  by  the  Lamb  of  God  (Bev.  vi.),  denote  prepaialoiy 
action ;  and  the  first  four  trumpets  that  follow  the  breaking  of  the  s^ 
venth  seal,  are  of  the  like  character,  and  affect  the  eardi,  the  sea,  the 
streams  of  water,  and  the  heavenly  bodies ;  Rev.  viM. 

In  the  book  of  Enoch,  the  four  end$  of  heaven  are  often  mentioiied^< 
and  the  treasures  of  the  four  winds  are  there  laid  up.  (See  Hoffniam| 
on  Book  of  Enoch,  diap.  18: 1.  55: 4).  The  Rid>bins  have  a  tradition, 
that  the  square  stone,  which  formed  the  lid  of  the  ark  in  the  seoond  tem* 
pie,  was  formed  as  the  first  created  material  thing,  and  that  all  the  world 
was,  as  it  were,  supported  by  and  modeled  after  this  foqndation.  Iflfp 
Gabbalists  make  four  worids  to  emanate  from  the  original  Sooroe  of  all 
things,  vLe.  Aziluth,  Beriah,  Jezirah,  and  Asiah.  Even  the  wiwd  rrtm 
they  call  dk  name  of  four,  or  the  name  of  fowr  letterw,  tet^afQOfifMatoi^; 
whkb,  because  it  is  peculiariy  significant  and  holy,  they  also  name  Bi^ 
is^iBttn,  the  eeparate  Jfamey  L  ew  oAe  given  to  no  other  beings  and  one 
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to  be  pttmcNUwed  bj  none  Irat  the  high  prieBt  when  he  west  ialo  the 
inner  Mnetaar}r«  One  ennnoi  rrfmtn  from  calling  to  mind  here  the  like 
myrterioos  use  of  llie  Hindoo  JUmm,  whioh  ooold  be  named  only  by  the 
eonsecrated.  So  among  the  Chaldeana  and  Sabaeans»  the  name  Jo/o 
was  pronounced  only  in  the  inner  sanotuary. 

Is  it  possible,  now,  to  condder  all  this  aooord  in  the  use  oi  fawr^  as 
a  thing  mei^yamAnta/?  This  will  not  be  said,  I  apprehend,  by  any 
oonatderate  man,  well  versed  in  tha  knowledge  of  ancient  symbols. 
And  if  it  is  not  accidental  but  symbolical,  and  as  such  is  highly  signifi- 
cant, then  why  should  we  rcgect  so  important  an  aid  in  the  inter{Mfetar 
tion  of  some  parts  of  the  Bible,  specially  of  the  theophanies  in  £se- 
kiel  and  in  John's  Apocalypse? 

We  are  now  prepared  to  rosume  onr  inquiry,  respecting  the  meaniz^ 
of  the  number  mwh,  so  often  employed  in  the  Bevelation,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Seriptares. 

(3)  Symbolical  uae  of  the  number  Seven. 

If  we  have  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  respecting  the  aipnboK- 
col  use  of  the  numbers  three  and  four,  we  may,  without  much  difficulty, 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  perhi^ps  equally  satisfactory,  respecting  the  num- 
ber seven. 

If  three  is  the  symbol  of  the  Godhead  in  its  developments,  and  in  its 
relations  to  the  creation ;  and /at«r  is  the  symbol  of  the  creation  rational 
and  irrational,  but  specially  of  the  former ;  then  a  union  of  these  two 
significant  numbers  might  naturally  enough  be  symbolic  of  a  union  be- 
tween God  and  his  creatures,  i.  e.  it  would  naturally  enough  designate 
the  connection  between  God  and  the  world.  From  this  relation  or  con- 
nection springs  all  that  is  named  religion^  or  worship ;  and  with  this 
worship  stands  connected  aU  that  belongs  to  the  solid  and  lasting  happi- 
ness oi  intelligent  beinp.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  tliat  seven^  which, 
when  g&nerieattff  considered,  is  symbolic  of  union  between  the  Creator 
and  his  creatures,  should  designate  many  leading  particulars  which  ar- 
i^nge  themselves  under  such  a  genus.  Hence,  when  we  find  it  em- 
ployed as  a  symbol  more  frequently  than  any  other  number  in  prescrip- 
tions respecting  religious  worship,  rites,  and  ordinances ;  most  frequent 
of  all  in  regard  to  rovelations  or  communications  which  God  has  made 
to  man ;  or  In  regard  to  the  results  of  these,  L  e.  the  peace  and  happi- 
ne|^  of  man ;  ^ece  seems  to  be  nothing  unnatural  or  unaccountable  in 
such  a  use.  And  inasmuch  as  the  union  of  Grod  and  man  involves  of 
course  the  idea  of  man's  most  perfect  state,  it  is  natural  enough  that 
seven  should  easily  go  over  to  the  designation  of  that  which  is  perfect, 
or  be  considered  as  the  perfect  number  by  way  of  eminence. 

There  are  some  natural  gronnds,  nK»eover,.for  such  views  respectuig 
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this  THimber.  Tliere  «re  Mtwnt  in  the  woiid  of  natiire»  iriiieht  to  Ae 
mind  of  the  ancieats,  were  stnknig  and  signifiaant.  For  ezampk,  the 
v^ell  known  and  familiar  appellation  of  Uie  world  in  Gredk,  is  xo^fMis  i 
which  means,  in-  its  primitiTe  sense,  ifrnanmU^  ammgement^  order  ae- 
cording  to  fixed  laws,  a  hannamff  in  all  the  parts  of  anything,  and  the 
like.  The  Pythagoreans  found  in  the  seven  miuical  tones  a  striking 
emblem  of  this  harmony ;  especially  as  yi^wed  in  connection  with  the 
seven  planets,  the  only  ones  known  to  them.  All  these,  as  is  well 
known,  move  in  perfect  order  and  preserve  an  entire  harmony.  Hence 
they  imagined  a  resemblance  between  them  and  the  seven  musical  tones, 
which,  taken  together,  make  up  the  circle  of  harmony  in  music  Henoe 
Pan,  the  personification  of  the  Universe,  was  r^vesented  as  having  a 
flute  of  seven  reeds,  emitting  seven  different  notes  when  breathed  upon 
by  its  owner ;  and  his  music-moving  breath  was  compared  to  the  ig^ 
neous  aether,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as  diffused  throu^  the  oni- 
varse,  and  occasioning  all  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  in  what  might 
be  named  a  musical  order.  From  this  came,  in  an  obvious  way,  the 
idea  of  the  tmuie  of  the  spheres.  The  Ciod  who  created  the  universe , 
created  it,  as  the  anthropomorphittc  heathen  supposed,  so  as  to  regale 
himself  with  the  music  which  it  was  continually  sending  forth,  while  the 
evolutions  of  the  planets  were  performed.  The  latter,  of  course,  were 
considered  as  performing  in  their  movements  a  x^Q^  ^^  eircUng  dancer 
which  usually  accompanied  music 

In  Egypt,  the  priests  offered  praise  to  Hermes,  the  author  of  order^ 
rule,  and  law,  by  playing  on  a  lute  of  seven  tones ;  which  tones  were 
supposed  to  resemble  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  In  the  same  coun- 
try, seven  inferior  divinities  were  supposed  to  follow  on  aflter  the  first 
three,  representing  the  seven  original  powers.  Pan,  who  connected 
and  united  all  these,  was  reckoned  an  eighth.  In  like  manner  the  Cab- 
balists  suppose  that  seven  inferior  Sephiroth  fellow  on,  in  order,  after 
the  three  leading  or  supreme  Sephiroth.  Among  the  Greeks,  Apollos' 
lyre,  with  seven  strings,  seems  to  be  a  symbd  off  the  like  nature,  i.  e. 
it  betokens  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  ApdUo  himself,  therefore^ 
was  named  'E^i^ofjtayBvtjg^  and  the  seventh  day  (Sunday)  was  consecra- 
ted to  him.  On  account  of  these  coincidences  of  the  several  planets 
and  the  seven  tones  of  music,  the  Pythagoreans  named  seven  the  tone, 
because  within  its  limits  all  the  gradations  of  tone  were  included. 

In  Hindostan,  where  man  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  fwt^owDa- 
fiog,  as  well  as  a  fuxgo^sog,  he  was  regarded  as  an  image  of  the  great 
seven  stringed  lyre ;  and  the  Hindoos  reckoned  his  members  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  seven  of  them. 

The  seven  days  of  the  week,  (a  division  which  runs  nearly  the  world 
over),  shows  how  extensively  a  seven-fold  division  of  time  existed  in  the 
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mneieat  world.  Tet  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  had  probably  a  different  rise, 
aAd  obvioo^y  took  its  dengoatiQifrfituii  the  time  when  God  ceased  [p^"] 
to  creale. 

The  idea  fsi  harmony,  onion,  and  oonseqnentlj  of  peace  and  of  a  per- 
fect state,  obyioasly  connects  itself  with  the  ancient  views  of  paradise. 
The  Hindoos  place  around  their  paradise  on  moant  Mem,  seven  penin- 
sulas,* and  around  these  seven  seas.  Abbordj,  the  paradise-moantata  of 
the  Perians,  has  seven  Keshwars,  or  girdles  of  the  earth,  corresponding 
to  the  seven  climates  of  the  Arabians.  Around  the  paradisiacal  moun- 
tain ridge  Himavata,  of  the  Thibetans,  stand  seven  mountains,  snr- 
rounded  hj  seven  seas.  Herodotus  represents  Egjpt,  in  his  day,  as 
making  seven  different  castes  or  divisions  of  men.  China,  before  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Shi-Hoaog,  was  divided  into  seven  provinces.  The 
Persian  empire  was  divided  into  seven  satn^ies ;  Ormusd  had  sev^ 
en  archangels  around  him  in  the  court  of  heaven,  called  Amshaspands  $ 
Mid  Ahriman  created  seven  evil  archangels  to  correspond  and  to  cope 
with  these. 

It  would  be  easy  to  carry  this  representation  much  farther ;  as  Aulas 
G^Uius  has  shown  us  in  his  J^octes  JMeae^  (Lib.  UL  10),  by  an  ex* 
tract  from  Varro ;  and  Philo,  also,  in  his  treatise  De  Opif.  Mundi,  p.  20 
— ^29.  Leg.  Alitor,  p.  42  seq.  One  has  only  to  read  the  book  of 
Enoch,  a  production  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  Apocalypse,  in 
order  to  see  what  a  favorite  number  seven  was  at  that  time  in  respect 
to  objects  and  matters  of  a  spiritual  nature.  Thus  in  ch.  viiL  seven 
leading  evil  angels  are  presented  to  us.  Seven  stars,  i.  e.  seven  angels 
who  direct  or  guide  them,  are  destined  to  punishment  for  irregularity  in 
their  coarse,  18: 14  Seven  mountains  in  the  entrances  of  the  north  are 
replete  with  pore  nard,  odoriferous  trees,  cinnamon,  and  papyrus,  31: 1 ; 
seven  high  mountains  are  the  store-houses  of  frost,  76:  5 ;  seven  greal 
rivmri  on  earth  are  the  source  of  all  other  rivers,  76:  6, 7 ;  seven  great  isl« 
ands  are  in  the  inland  seas,  and  seven  in  the  great  ocean,  76:  8 ;  and  sev- 
en moontains  of  seven  splendid  precious  stones  form  the  ground-plat  of  pa- 
nose, 24:  1  seq.  Atall  this  we  cease  to  wonder,  when  we  consider  how 
extensively  the  number  seven  was  employed  by  the  Hebrews,  even  from 
&e  earlieet  period  of  their  history. 

The  bible  is  so  full  of  this  number,  that  all  I  can  aim  at  doing  will  be 
only  to  make  a  selection  of  examples. 

]i  is  proper  to  mark,  in  the  way  of  introduction  to  this  scriptural  view 
of  iweni  that  no  reference,  of  which  I  am  aware,  can  be  found  in  the 
Scriptores  to  the  seven  pkM&ts^  which  unquestionably  gave  occaaioB, 
among  the  heathen  nations,  to  an  extensive  use  of  the  number  seven* 
It  is  rather  s  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  Hebrews,  who  came  from  the 
;of  Ml  ostmsomUsaliaAmii^  ChaUeea,  and  so  afterwards  fram 
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die  micbt  of  tlie  £gypliaii%  aIkhiU  not  httve  exkystod  eitbar  Ghiftteecr 
Egyptian  rkms  in  regard  to  the  htpietmry  ndmber  of  the  phweta.  We 
must  sappose,  then,  that  the  use  of  seven  among  them,  in  the  aenae  he- 
fere  stated,  originated  in  a  ditiferent  way  fitmi  ita  similar  nae  among  the 
heathen. 

In  consideringsevenasasignof  onionorof  aeorenantatateywewill 
begin  with  the  sign  of  the  eovenant  made  with  Abraham.  Afteralapaa 
of  seven  days,  circumcision,  one  of  the  tokens  of  the  oorenaat,  was  lo 
he  performed,  Gen.  17:  12.  Another  token  was  the  Sahbath,  recaning 
every  seventh  day,  Ex.  dl:  12—17.  The  sabbath-breaker  was  to  be 
punislied  with  death  as  a  breaker  of  the  covenant,  Ex.  85:  S.  Otiber 
holy-seaaons  besides  the  sabbath,  were  reguiated  by  sevens.  Seven 
days  was  the  passover4eMt  to  be  kept,  Num.  28:  24^  25.  Ex.  84: 18. 
On  the  seventh  month  was  to  be  held  a  hoiy  convooation  of  the  people, 
at  the  feast  of  trumpets,  Num.  29: 1.  The  feast  of  Pentecost  com- 
manced  after  the  completion  of  seven  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  wave- 
offering  of  the  first  fruits,  Lev.  28:  15.  Deut  16:  9.  After  seven  times 
seven  years,  the  time  of  jubilee  was  appointed,  Lev.  25: 8.  The  Wood  of 
the  propitiatory-ofiering  for  sin  against  the  covenant  of  God,  was  to  be 
^urinkled  seven  times  before  the  Lord,  Lev.  4:  6,  17.  16: 14,  15.  Sev- 
en lambs,  without  blemish,  were  to  be  offered  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
Lev.  28: 18.  Seven  days  was  nndeanness  to  continoe,  which  resulted 
from  touching  a  dead  body,  and  then  purification  could  be  con^leted. 
Num.  19: 11,  12.  Mourning  and  fasting  for  the  dead  continBed  seven 
days,  1  Sam.  81: 13.  1  Chion.  10: 12.  Gen.  50: 10.  The  leprous  maa 
when  cured  and  about  to  be  cleansed,  was  sprinkled  seven  times  with 
blood,  and  seven  times  with  oil,  and  staid  out  of  bis  tent  for  seven  days, 
Lev.  14:  7,  8,  16,  27.  His  house  was  also  to  be  sprinkled  seven  times 
with  blood  mid  water,  Lev.  14:  51.  Naaman  the  Syrian  leper,  was  di- 
veoted  to  i^unge  seven  times  into  the  river  Jordan,  that  he  mig^  be 
cleansed,  2  K.  5: 10.  The  mother,  after  the  birth  of  a  man-chiid,  was 
reckoned  unelean  seven  days ;  after  the  birth  of  a  foamle,  twice  seven 
days.  Lev.  12c  2, 5.  Ceremonial  undeaimess  from  several  spedal  eaosca 
in  respect  to  men,  lasted  seven  days,  Lev.  15:  18,  24.  In  all  these  and 
the  like  cases,  we  are  to  refer  the  number  seven  to  the  tmcepiath  6mj  of 
purification,  to  the  acceptable  time  for  a  reunion  to  God,  and  not  to  the 
matter  of  uncleanness. 

Even  the  altar  itself  was,  when  built,  to  be  purified  by  a  psooesa  of 
seven  days*  ofoings,  Ex.  29:  87.  Aaron  and  his  sons,  when  conse- 
crated to  their  office,  were  not  to  go  out  of  the  tabenaele  in  seven  6tj8, 
Lev.  8:  88. 

Among  foreign  nations,  also,  do  we  find  tte  rdigiooa  use  of  seven* 
Xhe  Ifindoos  have  seven  p«B^^tiea;  and  the  Feasiaft  aevva  IClhak- 
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I  are  meroly  so  manj  wajs  of  aooeaa  todiftrent  stages  of  progrea- 
aion  f«r  tfie  soidy  which  correspond  to  these.  The  PTthagoreaDs  made 
ifBadenng  through  the  seven  planets  a  process  of  porification  to  the  sooL 

Other  cases  jet  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  seren  was  employed,  have 
perhi^w  a  less  definite  relation  to  the  anion  or  covenant  between  God 
aad  man.  SdU,  thej  serve  to  illastrate  the  high  precedence  to  which 
this  $aer$d  number  (as  we  may  now  call  it  with  a  perceptible  and  intel- 
ligible meaning)  had  attained,  in  the  ancient  world. 

The  seventh  year  a  Hebrew  servant  was  to  go  oat  free,  Ex.  21:  9L 
Jacob  served  seven  years  in  order  to  obtiun  Bachel  for  a  wife ;  and  seven 
ether  years  for  a  second  wife,  Gen.  29: 18,  30.  WedcUng  feasts  con* 
tinaed  seven  days,  Jodg.  14:  17.  Solomon  continued  the  building  of 
the  temple  seven  years,  1  K  6:  88.  Seven  priests,  with  seven  trom* 
pets,  compassed  Jericho  seven  times,  during  seven  days,  and  on  the 
sevens  went  roond  it  seven  times.  Josh.  6:  4 — 15.  Hannah,  in  her 
song  of  praise  for  the  birth  of  Samuel,  says:  ^  The  barren  hath  borne 
seven,"  1  Sam.  2:  5.  Jaremiah  says,  respecting  the  descJations  at  Je- 
rusalem by  reason  of  the  siege :  *^  She  that  hath  borne  seven,  languish- 
eth»"  Jer.  15:  9.  Peter  asks  the  Saviour,  whether  he  ought  to  forgive 
seven  times,  and  receives  for  answer,  that  he  should  forgive  seventy 
times  seven,  Matt.  18:  21^  22.  Cain  was  to  be  avenged  seven-fold  if 
any  one  slew  him,  and  Lamech  seventy  times  seven,  Gen.  4:  15,  24. 
God  threatens  his  people,  in  case  of  disobedience,  that  he  will  chastise 
them  seven  times,  Lev.  26: 28 ;  and  again,  that  they  shall  go  out  before 
their  enemies  one  way,  and  flee  seven  ways,  Deut  28:  7,  25.  The 
Nile  remained  putrid  for  seven  days  after  Moses  had  smitten  it,  Ex.  7: 
25.  David,  after  numbering  his  people,  was  oiTered  a  seven  years' 
famine  as  an  alternative  of  punishment,  2  Sam.  24: 12,  13.  Before 
Pharaoh,  in  his  dream^  stood  seven  wdl-favoured  and  seven  lean  kine. 
Gen.  41: 1  seq. ;  also  seven  full  ears  of  com  and  seven  blasted  ones ; 
'and  these  betokened  seven  years  of  plenty  and  seven  of  famine.  Noah 
took  with  him  into  the  ark  seven  pairs  of  dean  animals;  and  after  seven 
days  the  flood  commenced.  Gen.  7:  2—4.  Silver  purified  seven  times 
IB  perfectly  pure,  Ps.  12:  6.  Balaam  required  Balak  to  build  seven 
altan,  and  provide  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams.  Num.  23: 1.  Samson 
was  to  be  bound  with  seven  green  withs,  in  order  to  cripple  his  strength ; 
also  seven  locks  of  his  hair  were  to  be  woven  into  a  web,  and  seven 
hMsks  afterwards  were  to  be  shorn,  Judg.  16:  7,  13, 19.  The  ark  was 
with  the  PhiKstines  seven  months,  1  Sam.  6: 1.  Sevei  sons  of  Sanl 
were  gtven  up  to  the  Gibeonites  to  be  slain,  2  Sam*  21:  9.  Hezekiah 
offered  sevoi  bullous,  seven  rams,  ^ven  lambs,  and  seven  he^goats,  to 
ealehrate  the  deansing  of  the  temple,  2  Chron*  29:  21.  In  seven  troo* 
hies,  sagra  Jofa^  no  evil  diall  taoch  thaey  Job  5: 19.    Seven  things  are 
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aa  abomination  to  the  Lord,  says  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ph>yert)6, 
6: 16 ;  and  again,  Wisdom  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars,  9:  1 ;  and 
once  more,  The  dissembler  hath  seven  abominations  in  his  heart,  2%: 
25.  Give  a  portion  to  seven,  says  the  Preacher,  Ecc.  11:  2.  Seven 
women,  says  Isaiah,  shall  take  hold  of  one  man,  after  a  day  of  great  ca- 
lamity and  destruction,  Is.  4:  1.  The  Lord  shall  smite  the  Egyptian 
sea  into  seven  streams,  so  as  to  make  it  passable,  as  was  the  Bed  Sea  in 
the  time  of  the  exodas,  Is.  11: 15.  The  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  seven- 
fold, as  the  light  of  seven  days,  Is.  30:  26.  Seven  months  shall  be  oc- 
capied  in  burying  Gk>g  and  Magt^,  Ezek.  89: 12.  Their  weapons  shall 
be  burned  for  seven  years,  Ezek.  39: 9.  The  gate  of  the  outward  comiB 
of  the  new  temple  shall  be  entered  by  seven  steps,  Ezek.  40:  22 ;  the 
breadth  of  the  door  was  to  be  seven  cubits,  Ezek.  41:  3.  Seven  weeks 
is  one  of  the  divisions  of  time  which  Daniel  makes,  that  have  respect  to 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  Dan.  9:  25.  Seven  shepherds,  says  Micah, 
shall  be  raised  up  against  the  Assyrian,  Mic  5:  5.  On  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  temple  were  to  be  engraved  seven  ejes,  symbols  of  the 
all-seeing  God,  Zech.  3:  9.  4:  10.  The  lamp  which  Zechariah  saw  in 
vision,  had  seven  lights,  and  seven  conductors  of  oil,  Zech.  4: 2.  Seven- 
fold is  the  enemy  of  God  to  be  rewarded,  Ps.  79:  12.  The  thief,  when 
discovered  is  to  restore  seven-fold,  Prov.  6:  31.  The  sluggard  is  wiser 
in  his  own  conceit,  than  seven  men  who  can  render  a  reason,  Prov.  26: 
16.  A  just  man  faileth  seven  times  and  riseth,  Prov.  24:  16.  Seven 
times  in  a  day  do  I  praise  thee,  Ps.  119:  164  Nebuchadnezzai^s  fur- 
nace was  heated  seven  times  more  than  usual,  to  destroy  the  three  Jew- 
ish confessors,  Dan.  3:  19.  Seven  times  were  to  pass  over  this  king, 
while  in  his  beastly  madness,  4:  16.  Seven  years  is  a  period  more  of- 
ten referred  to  than  can  be  here  brought  into  the  account 

These  are  only  a  part  of  the  CHd  Testament  use  of  the  number  seven. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  New. 

Seven  baskets  full  of  fragments,  Mark  8:  8.  Out  of  Mary  Magdalene 
were  cast  seven  devils,  Luke  8:  2.  The  unclean  spirit,  when  cast  oat» 
goes  and  takes  with  himself  seven  other  spirits,  Luke  11:  26.  ' 

Let  us  come,  last  of  all,  to  the  Apocalypse ;  and  we  may  now  lode 
through  it  without  any  surprise  that  a  number  so  significant  as  mmh, 
is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  this  symbolic  book.  Here  aoeordingly 
we  find  seven  churches  of  Asia  addressed;  seven  spirits  before  the 
throne  of  God;  seven  golden  candlesticks;  seven  stars;  seven  eyes 
which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  Grod ;  the  seven  horns  and  eyes  of  the 
Lamb;  seven  thunders  uttering  their  voices ;  a  book  with  seven  seals; 
a  dragon  with  seven  heads,  and  seven  crowns ;  seven  angeb  who  sound 
the  seven  trumpets ;  seven  other  angels  who  pour  out  the  seven  vials  of 
divine  indignation ;  seven  heads  of  the  beast  representing  die  seven 
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moontaififl  on  which  Borne  stood ;  and  seven  kings  of  Borne  who  com- 
plete the  circle  of  the  writer's  enumeration. 

In  order  further  to  show  the  usage  of  that  day  in  regard  to  seTen,  I 
may  also  remark,  that  the  hook  of  the  Asceruian  of  Isaiah^  and  th^ 
Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  both  productions  oi  the  first  centcuy, 
represent  the  number  of  heavens  as  being  seven,  and  often  employ  this 
same  number  elsewhere  in  the  like  way  with  the  sacred  writers. 

Is  there,  then,  after  we  return  from  a  survey  like  this,  anything 
strange,  unnatural,  or  ev^  Cabbalistic  m  the  use  of  seven  in  the 
Apocalypse  ?  Cabbalistic  it  cannot  be,  although  this  has  often  been  as- 
sorted ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Cabbalism  existed  so  early 
as  this  period.  Strange  it  would  not  seem  to  be,  for  a  Jew  thus  to  em^ 
ploy  seven,  when  the  O.  Testament  was  daily  in  his  hands.  This  is 
not,  indeed,  tiie  only  number  that  John  employs  in  a  symbolical  sense* 
But  still,  it  is  employed  with  great  frequency  in  a  symbolical  manner ; 
and  so  it  is  in  the  ancient  Jewish  Scriptures. 

If  numbers  were  to  be  at  all  employed,  in  forming  the  pUm  and  mak- 
ing the  developments  of  the  book  before  us«  is  it  not  veiy  obvious,  that 
three  add  seven^  of  all  numbers,  were  the  most  appropriate  ?  Of  three^ 
in  the  trichotomy  of  the  book,  I  have  already  spoken.  As  to  seven,  the 
feasts,  the  fasts,  the  ordinances  of  worship,  the  victims  for  sacrifice,  the 
sprinkling  of  blood,  the  seasons  for  propitiation,  for  consecration  to  God, 
for  renewal  of  a  broken  covenant,  for  procuring  pardon  and  peace ;  in  a 
word,  almost  all  that  was  outward  and  symbolical  and  typical ;  was  in 
some  way  regulated  by  seven,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  When 
therefore  a  Jew,  full  of  reverence  for  this  sacred  number,  and  feeling  in 
his  inmost  soul  the  intense  significancy  of  it,  came  to  the  high  and  holy 
woric  of  opening  to  the  church  a  view  of  the  Kew  Dispensation  down  to 
the  end  of  the  world  ;  could  he  convey  to  Christians  of  his  own  age  or 
nation  more  vivid  ideas  than  would  be  suggested  by  still  emplo3ring,  in 
all  appropriate  eases,  the  number  seven  in  a  symbolical  sense  ?  This 
qa^tion  is  not  to  be  decided  by  occidental  customs  and  usages,  or  by 
^^cidental  taste.  The  simple  question  is :  Whether  a  Hebrew,  writing 
for  Hebrews,  and  for  others  of  similar  taste  and  habits  in  many  respects ; 
at  all  events,  writing  for  habitual  readers  of  the  O.  Testament  who 
lived  in  the  East ;  is  not  only  to  be  allowed  the  usus  loquendi  of  his  day 
and  nation,  but  even  to  be  applauded  for  choosing  such  a  course  ?  Can 
any  one,  who  takes  the  whole  circle  of  facts  into  view,  deny  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  Apocalypse  would  be  read  with  more  deUght  and  interest 
by  the  contemporaries  of  John,  for  the  very  reason,  that  in  respect  to 
the  symbolical  use  of  sacred  numbers,  it  was  conformed  to  their  custom 
and  their  taste  ? 
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We  ^mM  now  return,  for  a  momenty  to  the  text  whiek  stends  at  te 
head  of  theee  discussions. 

Does  seifen  ipiriU  hefare  the  throne  of  God  mean  definitely  and  liter- 
alij  that  namber ;  or  is  the  phrase  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which 
seven  is  so  often  employed,  i.  e.  in  the  sense  of  a  complete,  adequate,  or 
perfect  number  of  ministering  servants,  in  attendance  on  the  awful  Mar 
jestj  of  heaven  and  earth  ?  I  should  incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  pna- 
cipallj  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  that  throughout  the  book,  the  num- 
ber seven  is  nearly  evoywhere  employed  in  a  symbolical  way ;  and 
analogy  would  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  that  such  is  the  case  here ; 
the  second  is,  that  inasmuch  as  angels  are  finite  spirits,  and  are  neither 
omniscient,  nor  omnipotent,  one  can  hardly  suppose  the  affidrs  of  a  bound- 
less, (one  might  almost  say)  infinite  universe  to  be  committed  to  ao 
small  a  number.  The  book  of  Daniel,  which  assigns  the  guardianship 
of  particular  nations  to  angels  of  the  highest  rank,  would  seem  to  render 
it  necessary  for  us  to  suppose  that  more  than  the  literal  number  of  aeom 
are  employed  in  this  way.  And  when  we  add  to  this,  that  the  guardian- 
ship of  little  children  is  assigned  by  the  Saviour  to  pmeace-attgeUj  we 
seem  as  it  were  necessitated  to  suppose,  that  seven  is  employedKn  our 
text  and  elsewhere,  in  relation  to  ardiangels,  merely  in  a  symbolic  way. 
Still,  we  know  so  little  of  the  power  of  angels,  and  of  the  subordinate 
agencies  among  them  by  which  duties  in  trust  may  be  dischai]ged,  that 
it  would  not  become  us  to  make  positive  assertions  in  relation  to  a  ma^ 
ter,  which  can  be  fully  understood  only  when  we  obtain  access  to  that 
mo$t  holy  place  whidi  lies  behind  the  vaiL 

(4)  Symbolical  oae  of  th«  number  twklvx. 

This  number,  being  beyond  the  limits  of  those  which  are  naoMdtifitiei^ 
nrast  of  course  be  regarded  as  a  compoitte  number.  As  ee^en  is  made 
up  of  four  and  three  added  together,  so  twelve  is  made  up  of  four  nmki' 
piled  by  three.  The  symbolical  significaney  of  this  number  in  the 
Scriptures  does  not  depend,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me,  merely  on  the 
&ct  that  there  were  twelve  sons  of  Israel,  and  twelve  tribes  named  aft^ 
them.  There  are  other  facts  in  respect  to  the  useof  twelve,  which servet 
to  show,  that  its  significaney  in  a  tropical  way  depended  on  aome  of  th» 
arrangements  of  the  natural  worid. 

From  the  most  ancient  times,  the  division  of  the  Zodiac  into  twelve 
constellati(Nis,  which  circumscribe  the  annual  course  of  the  sun,  agpeara 
to  have  been  made.  Corresponding  with  these  divisions  of  qfoce,  we 
might  well  expect  to  find  the  divisions  of  time,  i.  e.  into  twelve  moothsv 
In  accordance  with  this,  are  some  of  the  divisions  made  by  heathen  na- 
tions, which  deserve  our  notice.    The  Chinese  emperor,  Yao»  plaoed 
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bhmael  and  Abraham,  were  ^vided  hito  twelve  tribes,  Gen.  17:  90. 
25: 16 ;  and  eren  at  Mohjunmed's  thne,  the  Saracens  with  the  Naba- 
theans  were  Ai^ded  into  twelve  tribes.  In  old  Persia,  the  {M^aoe  of  the 
Ung  was  SDrnwmded  by  four  courts,  over  which  twelve  officers  presided, 
l^odorus  Sic  (L  66)  says,  that  <the  inost  ancient  Egyptians  were  di* 
vided  into  twelve  d^asti^.'  The  Greekd  were  very  partial  to  thia 
number.  Twelve  confederacies  w6re  fbttned  by  the  lonians  on  the 
coast  of  Ck>ria.  Tliere  were  twelve  associations  of  the  Achaeans  in  Pe* 
loponnesns.  Twelve  towns  were  founded  by  Cecrops  in  Attica.  The 
Areopagus,  in  more  ancient  times,  consisted  of  twelve  members.  Twelve 
elders  were  i^pointed  by  the  Phaeadans  as  counsellors  for  the  king.  In 
Italy  we  find  the  Etruscans  arranging  their  magistrates  by  twelves. 
The  tweive  tables  of  the  Romans  are  wedl  known.  In  ancient  Germany 
there  were  twelve  priests  of  Odin.  Plato  divides  his  ideal  Bepnblie 
into  twelve  parts ;  and  its  metropolis  again  in  the  same  way.  See  B&hr 
Symboiik,  I.  p.  201  seq.  with  anthorilies  cited. 

In  tW  Scriptures,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  the  number  twdve 
oftei^iamduc^,  on  account  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  IsrAel.  Thus  in 
Ex.  15:  2t,  twelve  fountams  of  water  at  Elim ;  Ex.  24: 4,  twelve  pil- 
lars around  the  altar ;  Lev.  24:  5,  twelve  cakes  of  show-bread ;  Ex.  2de 
1ft,  21,  twelve  gems  in  the  breast^plate  of  the  high-priest;  Num.  7:  3, 
87.  29: 17,  offerings  of  different  kinds  by  twelves ;  Num.  7:  84 — 87, 
various  vessels  to  be  made  for  ^e  temple  by  twelves ;  Num.  13:  3  set}* 
twelve  ^Mes  to  the  land  of  Canaan ;  Josh.  4:  3,  twelve  stones  from  the 
Jordan  carried  by  twelve  men,  and  thrown  into  a  monumental  heap ; 
1  E.  4:  7,  26,  twelve  praefects  of  Solomon's  household,  and  twelve  thou- 
ittid  horsemen ;  i  K.  7:  25,  twdve  brazen  oxen  snpporting  the  laver  of 
the  temple ;  1  K.  10:  20,  twelve  bnueen  Kons  near  the  thnme ;  Esek. 
4Si  16,  the  aUartwdveeabks  long  and  brood;  not  to  mention  many  oth^ 
er  twelves.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  twelve  apostles  take  the  lead. 
Bi4he  Apocalypse  we  have  twelve  thousand  in  each  of  the  twelve  tribes 
4lio  are  sealed  in  the  forehead  as  the  servants  of  God,  Rev.  7:  4  set}, 
in  Rev.  21: 12  seq.,  we  have  an  account  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  wiA 
twelve  gates  (oomp.  Esek.  48:  81  seq.),  and  twelve  angels  to  keep  them^ 
iftid  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  are  written  on  them ;  there  are  alsa 
twetre  rows  of  stones  in  tiie  fomndation  of  the  walls  on  which  the  names 
tf  theitwehre  apostles  are  inscribed.    Besides  all  this,  the  etty  measniee 

twelve  thousand  furiongs,  and  its  wall  Is  twelve  times  twelve  oufalti 

has  A. 
ngB. 

Mos^of  these  twelves^  it  will  be  easily  perceived,  httve  a  refereaoe  to 
the  twelve  tribes  of  IsnA  Tet  hi  some  ef  the  cases  it  would  be  difl- 
adt  to  Iwiea  tMa  hiiliiiMl  reiatkm.    When  the  inhecttanoe  of  the  land 
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of  Gaaafln  ig  diyided,  die  tribe  of  L«n  is  esohdad  finn  a  itan,  ani 
then  the  tribe  of  Joseph  U  subdivided  in^Mder  to  oomplete  the  number 
twelve.  So  in  Bev.  vii,  while  the  tribe  of  Dan  ib  omitred,  the  number 
twelve  is  made  up  in  like  maooer.  In  the  same  chapter,  the  number 
144|000  must  of  course  be  used  symboUcalljy  as  no  ooe  will  contend  that 
just  12,000  were  saved  out  of  each  tribe. 

That  the  number  twelve  is  not  so  frequentlj  emplojed  sjrmbolieaHy 
in  the  Scriptures,  as  the  other  numbers  already  meutiooed,  is  plain* 
But  that  it  oocasionailj  partakes  of  the  like  significanej  with  them,  one 
cannot  well  question,  when  he  takes  into  view  the  heathen  and  the  sa* 
cred  use  of  iu 


EXCURSUS  IIL 


Rev.  XIIL  8.  Kal  fuat  ex  raJr  xeqpaAcoy  avtov  eS^  iaqiafpSrrjt^  bIq 
^atarov,  xai  ij  TrX^yrj  tov  d'avdrov  avtov  i&eQantv&tj. 

Rev.  XVII.  8.  To  Or^gtw  S  eldec,  ^v,  xaJ  ovx  laTi,  xaJ  uf}XFt  ara- 
^aivetv  ix  trjg  a^mcov  xai  «/V  anoiXetav  iniynv  ...  to  &/jqIop  ^r,  xai 
ovx  iauy  xai  naQBtrrai.  (9,  10)  ^i  inza  xsq^aXeu  .  . .  j9amlfiV  i^ra 
H(5iv.  01  mvtB  intfsav^  i  bU  iazt*^  aXkog  ovnta  rfkO'ty  xui  orar  el^» 
oXlyov  avTOf  dai  nrXvau  (11)  Kou  to  &iiQinr  o  i/y,  xai  oix  for*,  xai 
avTog  oydooi  iau,  xcu  ix  tw  inza  iazi,  xau  €iV  aTZtaUmp  inayti. 

I  have  joined  these  passages  together,  because  in  all  probabili^  di^ 
ought  to  be  connected.  They  have  been  regarded  as  intimately  eon* 
nected  by  most  of  the  recent  commentators  on  the  A|»calypse ;  and'the 
very  nature  of  chap.  zvii.  shows  that  this  is  proper. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  also,  by  the  same  interpreters,  that  Bev; 
13:  3  and  17:  9,  10  relate  to  the  emg^eron  upon  the  throne  of  RonHk 
They  are  indeed  named  kmgt  {^cunl^k)  by  John ;  but  this  was  a  caste* 
mary  name  given  by  Greek  writers  to  the  Roman  ehiefe ;  although  &«{ 
and  (topaQX^  are  sometimes  employed.  The  importance  of  a  right  vOh 
derstanding  of  the  passages  befoi'e  us,  in  respect  to  the  interpretalion  of 
ehap.  xiii— uz,  and  also  in  regard  to  fixing  the  date  of  the  whol^bookiy 
must  be  evident  at  once  to  every  intelligent  reader. 

1.  An  important  question  arises  in  regard  to  the  personage  symbafi»' 
ed  by  the  one  head,  which  is  seemingly  slmn  but  afterwards  recovers. 
In  the  Comm.  on  Id:  8, 1  have  briefly  assigned  reasons,  why  we  cannot 
BOHpoae  Jolioa  Caasar  to  be  meant    The  quaitMi  -now  coibss  «p  Ibr 
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» «s  tliere  piopitftd,  witether  we  en,  widi  my  good  da^reo  ef 
probabilky,  fix  upon  N«fo  as  the  Indiv^al  here  meast  to  be  descrtfoed. 

To  examiiie  the  boandtos  conjectures  that  have  bean  resorted  to,  for 
die  sake  of  ezpiahMng  the  text  before  as,  would  ocoapy  quite  too  mueh 
RPOOB  bare,  and  would  in  no  way  serve  for  the  edUkalien  of  the  reader. 
Can  it  be  rationalij  supposed,  that  the  author  did  not  intend  to  be  un* 
derstood  by  intelligent  readers  of  his  own  time  ?  And  if  he  did,  how 
could  he  expect  to  be  understood,  in  case  the  interpretation  of  his  writ-* 
ing  depended  merely  on  some  fanciAil  conceit  or  invention  of  ingenuity  ? 
He  could  not ;  and  therefore  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  his  appar* 
ently  cnigmalical  expressions  found  an  easy  solution  among  well-informed 
readers,  by  reason  of  their  knowledge  either  of  certain  facts,  or  of  modes 
of  representation  then  usual,  or  of  popular  Ipslief  at  the  time  when  the 
Apocalypse  was  written*  Guided  by  these  simple  principles,  then,  let 
us  resart  to  the  opiniODS  and  views  of  the  day,  respecting  the  imperiaL 
tyrant  who  was  then  laying  waste  the  heritage  of  God. 

In  the  various  histories  of  Nero's  reign,  by  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Dioy 
and  others^  we  may  ind  circumst»ioes  related  which  seem  to  cast  light 
on  18:  <H  and  of  course  on  chap.  17: 6 — 11,  If  so,  they  are  well  worthy 
of  consideration. 

The  leading  passage  is  in  Suetonius :  <^  It  was  formerly  (olim)  pro* 
dieted  by  fortune-tellers  (a  mathematicis,  agtrologtn)  to  Nero,  that  ha 
would  at  some  time  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution.  Hence  that 
ftmiotts  adage  of  his :  to  tfj[nop  naaa  yam  tQBipe*.  On  account  of  this 
{[prediction],  forsooth,  he  expected  an  apok>gy  would  more  readily  be 
made  for  him,  because  he  cultivated  the  music  of  the  harp,  an  art  grat^ 
ful  to  him  as  a  prince,  and  one  that  would  be  necessary  for  him  as  a 
private  person.  Some  [astrologers],  however,  promised  him  "the  do- 
flMiion  of  the  East ;  some,  particularly  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem ;  iffa- 
ay,  the  restoration  of  all  his  former  fortune  ;*'  Suet.  Nero,  40.  Here 
seem  plainly  to  be  the  elements  of  a  report  respecting  Nero,  which  was 
spread  wide  and  broad  through  the  empire.  It  was  modified  into  many 
different  shapes,  either  by  accidental  qprcumstances,  or  by  the  hopes  and 
iusn  of  men  who  hated  the  tyrant 

It  shouM  be  noted,  that  Suetonius  states  this  prediction  of  the  sooth- 
sayers to  have  taken  plaee  sor/jpin  the  reign  of  Nero,  olim.  There  was 
time  then  to  spread  it  all  around  the  provinces,  long  before  Nero's  death ; 
and  as  the  great  mass  of  people  was  wishing  for  his  destruction,  or  at 
least  that  he  m^htbeMvea  ftom  the  throne,  nothing  can  be  more  pro* 
bable,  than  that  the  populace  were  acquainted  with  the  prtdieium^  that 
J^ero  woiM  be  deprived  of  his  imperial  offloe. 

How  9mmmv€  this  report  was,  and  what  radical  hokl  it  took  of  the 
tiilings  of  the  pcydaooy  and  ovan  of  Chiistiaos,  may  bo  easily  learned 
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> botii haaawt  and  Cliiiiliwi     Iblaa^aa^b^ 

tA  bj  otheny  evMi  Cor  Moe  QeaUiries  after  hm  ■WMwartiwi  IMjr  to 
•opiiort  the  mtgpm  Hiat  I  feel  oongtrained  to  ^we  ef  die  tact  kafen 
ai,  il  will  be  noeoBiaiyio  addnoe  aaaM  aaiiafactciry  e^idanaeirftfae  aMe* 
BBMatajastioade^  tmti  piaoeMt  it  to  tbe  reader^a  aAwL 

Saetoniu  aofees,  at  die  eloae  ef  bit  aooomit  of  Meio  (e.  57),  dMt  ao** 
widistaiidiBg  die  general  joy  at  tbe  tjiaat's  dea^  *<  tem  weve  i 
wbo  lor  a  bug  dme  adorned  his  tomb  vidi  ifMUg  aad  Mia 
Moreover,  at  one  tuae  diey  would  set  up  %magim§$  pmtJwBMam  of  Idm 
m  tbe  Boetrom ;  at  aiiodier  tbej  would  proelaiin  ediets,  aa  if  be  were 
Mving  and  would  diardy  retom,  to  dM  sere  misfortiiBe  of  bis  < 

Thus moehforthesMe^tbetbkigat Borne;  aBofwbiebiai 
dendy  oomieotod  witb  the  prediedon  of  die  lootbaayrwa  Let  oa  sea 
bow  die  matter  was,  even  ia  tbe  extreoMst  booada  of  Ibe  Bawaaa  eaa^ 
pire.  Suetonius  (ubi  sap.)  proeeeds :  ^  Monof^w  VolagBoaii  king  of 
tbe  Paitbiaas,  amhassadora  beii^  seat  to  die  Seaato«ir  du  sake  of 
aeaewiag  an  attianoe,  earaeitly  bsasagbt  that  tbe  ai^meay  ef  Keta 
mifgBA  be  ebenebed.  Fiaally,  twan^  yeara  after  tbfa^  wbmd  waaa 
youdi,  diere  axxwe  a  person  of  uncertain  origin,  who  boasted  dMt  ba 
was  Nero;  and  so  attraodve  was  bis  naaie  among  tbe  Par^kiaoa,  diat 
be  was  aided  by  them  witb  macb  asal,  aad  inaUy  was  gtoan  up  with 
great  relaeteaoe."  Tbe  ezpeotedon,  therefore,  that  Nero  was  to  reap- 
pear, aad  renew  bis  former  fortune,  was  plainly  cbmsbed  by  this  aaiat 
distant  aad  barbarous  people.  This  aooouat  is  the  more  to  be  relied 
aa,  inasmuoh  as  Suetonius  was  btroself  oontempoBBiy  with  tbe  oooaD- 
aenee  which  he  relates. 

Taoitoa  has  giren  us  several  hiato  respecting  tbe  saaM  pbeaeaseaa 
to*whieh  Suetxmius  has  adverted.  Thus  (HistlLS)  be  aaja:  '' Aboat 
die  same  ttme  [A.  U.  &  8M  —  A.  D.  71],  Aebaia  aad  Asm  wars 
terriiled  widiout  aaygood  reaaoa  (folso),  m  if  Neva  weia  eoQuag ; 
reports  being  various  respectmg  bis  deatib,  aad  maaf  oa  tbia  aeoaaat 
tmagining  and  believiag  that  be  was  sttli  aHve."  It  sbouU  be  ohser^ 
here,  that  the  very  region  in  which  Joba  lived  (Asia),  is  here  desig- 
aated  by  Tacitus  as  oae  that  was  filled  witb  alarm  at  the  uppaehcsaded 
veii^earaace  of  Nero.  This  was  three  yearn  after  bia  death;  aad  it 
therefore  shows,  how  strongly  the  fear,  that  what  tbe  soothnayern  bad 
predtctod  reapeodag  Nero  would  ooaie  to  paas^  bad  takoa  haM  ef  tbe 
public  Bund,  and  bow  exteaaively  laaaeai  ef  aooh  a  naiar 
tm  bad  beea  spread  and  believed. 

Again  (Hist  L  2)  he  says:  '<  Tbe  PaHUaaa  weaa near  t»4 
ki  war,  duroi^h  die  deeepdoa  of  a  pretaaded  Nero."  Tbe  jt&m  tWoib 
•awe lam abaady  aaem ia aaid by  Saateniaa  (ii W)t  wtkjmmmatfl^ 
explanalion. 
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Md  Chiywrtwi  (Oi«t>  de PnUhTJlrf.  », »n)  mf^t  ^r 
kin[Nm]kft  Un  w  U  wr  to  taiMy himMif i  for  eft^  to  tl|« 

pMmt  timQAHi  ia  not  owtain fivm  nrw  «B  HiU  d«dkpe  Um  to 

Kn^  and  iDoil  e^w  iiqypMe  thai  he  i8  uKre."  IXa  ifM  a  «fiitoi«90i«* 
17 of  YesfMiMt  «id  Hm  abflffe  vaeis  mn  MMeia  writtmao^loag 
ifiar  Neio'a  dMA.  We  see  m  tkem  evldeiMe»  llMi  in  Ike  provineti 
itooed  tbe  piiUia  opiniea  was  divUMf  a  |Mwt  Bf^ppoMg  Neoa  to  k# 
dead  aad  yei  wiskiag  litm  alivey  tee  «eet  mppofiiag  that  ^  hia  detN^f 
noand  mas  heaM^"  L  e.  that  he  hid,  after  aU»  sarvived  Aa  altooka  ef 

Dio  Oaauus  (edit  Leond.  p.  7d2)  relatoit  Ihajk  <m  tbathne  ef  0|b%  , 
adw  iooeaedad  Gatba»  a  pewm  iMde  hia  appaanjMe  a^.  BonaB,  [his 
ma»e  he  daea  not  loealian],  who  gaif«i  Mjpaplf  out  for  Neio,  W  waa 
■naedikr  tafcro  and  esooatod*' 

In  IheiiBMof  Titaa  (A.  D.  79)  a  Paaodo^^NVMde  Ua  appeanaaa 
Wk  Ana  IGaoTyaad  gBdnad  a  paatjr  there;  afterwaid  he  iMBt  tot^ 
Eaphmtoflj  aaMJ  there  gwa^y  eolaigBd  thia  party ;  and  Aanttj  he  veaoi^- 
ad  to  the  Jong  of  the  Paathiaaa,  arfao  raeeived  Um  with  favo«r,  aad 
OHida  anaagamaai  to  attaek  the  Bomaoa;  Zonaraa,  Yit.  Tit*  p« 
»7&C 

We  ha^e  aheady  aeon,  aa  vabtod  hj  Snotoaiaa,  thait»  aaaaa  taa  jaaii 
later  than  iWa,  another  Paeodo-Nero  i^^Mved  aoMsg  the  FaitUaM 
Within  thia  aaall  nun^bar  of  jeara,  then,  we  We  two  phenoiaeaa  of 
thia  kind  in  Parthia,  and  two  in  iuna  Minor ;  the  kttor  two»  ia  A*  Ol 
71  mi  19.  Theae,  in  adifition  to  the  like  pheaoaiena  at  Borne  show 
Oat  a  deep  patanaaien  in  raqpeot  to  N€aD'a  raaf^eaaanee  aaat  have 
eniatod  in  the  adnds  of  the  roroaawnity  at  laigo»  in  order  that  it  oonU 
be  poaaiUe  for  iaipeatofa  to  phy  anoh  a  pavt  with  80  much  aoooeaa. 

Thns  nuMsh  lor  the  general  q^nioQ  laid  fi^eUnp  of  the  AeotM  world 
:  Naro.  It  Bea  open  tbs  ftoe  of  the  natter,  that  there  waa  a 
and  a  kind  of  nndcAned  hope  or  &ar>  (aooordii^  to  the 
paliHwl  ftelingi  of  individnala),  that  I^esoi  after  hia  reported  and  ap^ 
tprent  death,  wonU  rcappoar  to  die  taaror  and  eanfiwion  of  faiaeneouea. 

Kor  waa  tWa  feeling  eoniaed  to  the  heathen  anlijecta  of  the  empire. 
OkrHlimnft  Car  and  near  paatir^ed  in  it  more  or  laaa.  TheaRdenqaa 
^  thia  are  aa^ple;  and  te  oar  preaeat  patpoM  aqppie  of  theaa  mgatbe 


In  the  8%yfline  OrnaleB  (adit.  GaUaena),  that  fanaga  of  w>othai«r 
emhoneatand  diahoneat,  that  ec^iect  of  atfeama  fvam  aoareaa  widdj 
oapapatod  by  apace  and  tiaie,  we  find  meat  ahoadant  reei^gaition  of  the 
\  alnady  diaakieed.  Thw  in  Lib,  IV.  p.  520  ae%.  the  Tnljcir 
*  a%jn3  ^  Then  a  great  Mai^  aa  a  fogitiTo  from  Ilal|j,  conoeale^ 
■arfdioB^  will  Ak  hanoad  tha  nvar  FfWnhrataa  when  he  aheli  nam^ 
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I  Hie  IvMtid  crime  of  maitnMt^  and  do  11MI17  other  evih^  ooaAfiag 
kk  hie  power.  Manj,  moreover,  around  the  temple  of  Rome  sfadl 
BBoisteii  Ihe  earth  wkh  blood,  when  he  has  fled  bejond  his  native 
hold. . .  ;  Then  ihe  strife  of  excited  war  shall  iiiTade  the  West,  and 
the  great  Fugitive  of  Borne,  bearing  aloft  lus  spear,  passing  the  Eufdim- 
tes  with  many  thousands  of  men,  etc**  How  exactlj  this  accords 
with  the  tenor  of  the  vatidnalion  recorded  by  Suetonius,  (Nero,  40), 
as  cited  above,  scarcely  needs  to  be  remarlced.  This  portion  of  the  Sib. 
Grades,  appears  to  have  been  written  by  a  Christian,  about  A.  D.  dO ; 
see  Bleek  in  the  TheoL  Zeitschrift,  etc,  of  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette, 
and  Ludce,  Htft  L  p.  244  seq» 

Again,  Lib.  V.  p.  647,  another  writer  says :  "*  He  who  shall  obtwn 
the  mark  <^  fft^y  [i  e.  whose  name  begins  with  N  —  50,  viz.  Nero], 
will  be  lord;  a  horrid  serpent  breathing  out  gsievotts  war ;  who  wiE  de- 
stroy 4he  outstretched  arms  of  her  who  bore  him  ...  he  shall  be  secret- 
ly destroyed.  Th^n  shall  he  retnm,  maki^  himself  equal  to  a  god. 
But  he  [God]  wiU  demonstrate  that  he  is  not  one."  This  was  written 
probably  about  A.  D.  120,  under  Adrian ;  bat  tlie  time  assumed  in  the 
description  is  of  course  near  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nero  t 
see  Bleek  in  Zeitschrift,  H.  II.  p.  172  seq.  Here  the  same  view  is 
giv«n  as  before,  with  only  a  slight  variation  in  the  manner  of  the  state- 
ment.   Nero's  appamit  death  and  revivieoence  is  the  subject  of  both. 

In  the  same  book,  p.  560,  is  a  very  k>ng  passage  respecting  Nero,  of 
whidi  I  shall  exhibit  only  a  part :  **^  Then  he  shall  lay  waste  the' whole 
land  ...  he  who  is  bartwrous,  powerful,  greatly  to  be  dread^l,  madly 
raving,  tossing  about  thy  dead  upon  the  shore  hi  great  mvititudes.  Att 
Asia,  fallingupon  the  ground,  shall  weep. ...  He  who  has  won  over  the 
Persians,  shall  make  war  upon  Egypt,  killing  every  man. ...  He  shall 
fly  from  the  West  with  light  steps,  wasting  the  whole  bund,  and  making 
ft  desolate.*'  In  the  sequel  Nero  is  represented  as  invading  <'the  city 
of  the  Messed*'  [Jerusalem],  and  perishing  there  by  the  hands  of  an  aM 
powerful  king  [Messiah]  ;  after  which  the  worid  is  to  oome  to  an  end. 
The  idea,  that  Nero  was  the  man  of  sin  mentioned  by  Paul,  and  tha 
Aniichritt  spoken  of  so  often  in  the  epistles  of  John,  prevailed  exten- 
sively, and  for  a  long  time,  in  the  eariy  church.  The  writer  of  the 
Oracle  just  quoted  was  phunly  of  the  same  opinion.  The  referenee  to 
Nero's  arienial  dominion  is  plain  and  explicit  here.  The  age  of  the 
wither  was  probably  that  of  Adrian,  i  e.  about  A.  D.  117 — ld5.  See 
Bleek,  ut  sup.  Heft  H.  p.  177. 

Anotiier  passage  more  gn^hie  still  may  be  fbnnd  in  LiK  V.  p.  578 
aeq.  I  give  only  a  small  part  of  it :  *^  The  great  king  of  great  Boose 
...  a  man  making  himself  equal  to  God,  whom  (as  they  say)  Jupilsr 
-er  wonhipfiil  Juno  prodnoed, . . .  tlds  foarfni  and  shamekwa  Ung  «■ 
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flae  finon  Babykn  [Home],  whoa  all  aiorti^  ablior,  tpeciaUjr  all  food 
neot  for  he  has  deaftrojed  muMtudes,  and  laid  hands  on  her  who  bora 
him. ...  He  will  repair  to  the  kings  of  the  Modes  and  Persiaosy  the 
first  object  of  his  love. . . .  The  great  city  [Jerusalem]  and  the  righ^ 
eous  people  have  the j  destroyed.  But  when  the  great  star  shatt  shiae^ 
after  the  fourth  year,  [wh«[i  I^ro  shall  mappear  as  a  coiBet»  after  his  four 
years  persecution  against  Christians  and  Jews  have  closed],  which  wiii 
destroy  all  the  land  . . .  this  great  star  will  bum  ap  the  wide  ocean,  and 
Babylon  [Berne]  itself, ...  by  means  of  which  many  fisithful  and  pious 
Hebrews  have  perished,  and  also  the  true  temple. . . .  Thou  [Boma] 
shalt  remain  altogether  desolate,  thou  shalt  perish  foreverw"  Gomp.  Bev» 
17:  16,  where  Nero,  in  conjunction  with  provmcial  kings,  is  refHreaented 
as  bying  waste  Borne  itself.  The  writer  oi^kh  portion  of  lib.  Y.  of 
the  Oracles  (vs.  115—178),  can  hardly  be  supposed,  however,  to  havA 
seen  the  Apocalypse ;  for  the  vaticination  before  us  was  probably  writr 
ten  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  since  it  expresses  the  most 
bitter  feelings  against  Bome  as  the  author  of  it.  The  writer  was  psa^ 
bably  a  Je^jr.  Aa  to  the  very  sar/^  composition  of  the  piece,  Bleak 
(ubi  sup.  p.  179  seq.)  fully  asserts  it. 

In  Lib.  y.  p.  592  seq.,  Corinth  is  addressed,  and  with  others,,  la 
tbraatened  with  destruction  and  slaughter  by  ^  the  king  yrho  cUmdeOin^ 
ly  makes  his  escapsy  [Nero  who  escapes  from  his  assassins],  and  whia 
has  devoured  the  flesh  of  his  parents  [slain  his  mother] ;  <<  for  €rod 
akme  hath  given  him  to  do  such  things  as  no  one  of  all  former  kings 
has  doTo^  Comp.  Bev.  17:  17.  This  was  probably  written  aot  long 
after  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem,  and  by  a  Jew.  Bleek  p.  181  seq. 

Lib.  v.  p.  619  seq.,  composed  soon  after  N^^'s  death,  proaonto  the 
following  passage:  '^The  matricide  shall  come  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  inconsiderate,  devising  bitter  reproaches,  who  will  lay  waste 
every  land,  and  obtain  dominion  over  aU.  • . .  He  will  destroy  that  land 
without  delay,  by  means  of  which  he  perished,  [destroy  Borne  which  aa- 
aailed  him]  ;  he  will  destroy  multitudes  of  men  and  great  kings ;  he  wiU 
bnm  up  all,  as  in  times  past  he  did  when  in  another  condition,"  [i.  e« 
he  will  bom  Bome  a  second  time].  Most  probably  this  was  written  by 
a  Jew ;  and  there  are  some  striking  resemblances  in  it  to  Bev.  17: 11, 
16,  17,  which  the  careful  reader  can  scarcely  overlook* 

In  Lib.  VULL  p.  714  seq.  is  another  passage,  representing  Nero  as 
coming  from  Asia,  with  the  indignation  of  a  destroyer.  Black  blood 
foUows  the  steps  of  the  great  monster  (O^q)*  ^^  The  dog  has  pcodnoeda 
iMtt  which  will  devour  the  flock,**  [Nero's  assassinn  have  tmned  him  fcon 
a  dog  into  a  Uon,  i.  e.  they  have  infuriated  him  by  reason  of  their  aa> 
SMdt].  <"  But  his  seeptre  shall  be  taken  away,  and  he  shall  go  down  to 
Oomp.  Bavw  17:  8, 11,  fiiULu  itmfiihsw  U  t^e  ifiiaem,  nm 
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ik  ii^A$u»  'imifm*  1%6  ttttiehiiAoii  ab(yy<e  quoted  wm  probaMf 
Written  fta  tlie  l|me  ef  M.  Aordiad,  about  A.  D.  179^180,  wad  it  M^ 
hms  in  tbe  frMk  of  iB  tlie  preo^diog  passages,  wliidi  assame  tlie  re* 
tnm  of  Neir>  from  the  EaBl,  and  Us  deTastataons  of  Borne  in  Qaii)«me^ 
tfon  with  alHed  kings. 

OAer  passages  of  l^e  ^ce  tenor,  dte  iisader  maj  tad  in  Lik  YIHL 
p.  68d  seq.;  and  again  in  Lik  VHI.  p.  698  seq.  lb.  p.  715  aeq.  I 
haTe  indeed  quoted  iNit  a  snail  part  of  what  is  said  of  Keni.  The  pe^ 
ffmsl  of  (he  whole  mast  be  left  to  the  reader,  and  It  will  orerwhefan  hha 
wHh  eonyksdon,  that  there  was  spread  far  and  wide  abroad,  for  a  foog 
time  after  Nero's  death,  bat  spedidlj  for  tibe  ftrst  fifteen  or  twentj 
ysars,  an  anxioos  fear  and  even  treml>&ig  expectation  of  Nero's  reap>> 
pearanee,  who  wonld  dl€it  pervade  Us  fonner  donnsfons  Hke  an  incar- 
.sate  demon,  and  fixwi  motives  of  revenge  laj  them  waste  with  Hre  and 


How  wfdelydiinised  and  deep-rooted  in  ^  minda  of  the  great  com- 
Dsunilj  sodi  a  fear  or  expedation  respecting  Nero  was^  is  manifest 
enottf^  ftom  its  permanence  among  the  eAnrvAes,  even  centuries  aftef 
the  death  of  Nero.  Thos  in  the  brief  Commentary  of  Victoriinis  Petar 
vioneasis  (f  d03),  he  expresslj  names  Xero  as  the  beast  who  leodved 
the  deadij  womid,  and  was  to  be  raised  np  again  to  l)e  the  aeooiige  of 
Ihe  Jews ;  in  Biblioth.  Max.  IH  p.  420.  D. 

Laetantias  <fl.  530)  in  his  trealise  De  MoHe  PmeettU^mmj  c  3,  re<> 
jeets  the  sentiment  fhat  Nero  would  be  raised  op  again,  but  distincCly 
teec^iaes  tlie  existence  of  such  a  view  even  in  his  time :  *'  €toBt  down 
from  the  10%  eminence  of  Ids  empire,  and  roiled  fitmi  its  heiglit,  the 
Impoteat  tyrant  [Nero]  of  a  sadden  disappeared,  so  that  no  phice  of  bo- 
Hal  hi  the  land  appeared  for  so  evil  a  beast  Thence  some  8il5r  per^ 
sons  suppose  him  to  have  been  conveyed  awnj  and  kept  alive ;  accord- 
ing to  ^e  words  of  the  Sibyl,  tliat  the  matricide  exfie  ahoold  come  ftott 
Ibe  extremities  [of  ^e  emf^],  so  that  he  who  was  ftrst  in  persecotion, 
aheald  also  be  the  last  perseeutor,  and  shoold  precede  the  coming  of 
AntkAffist ...  in  the  same  manner  Aej  think  Nero  wiii  come  ...  the 
preenrsor  and  forerunner  of  the  devil,  coming  to  lay  waste  the  eafth  and 
destroy  liie  hmnan  raoe." 

Down  to  so  late  a  period  as  tiie  dose  of  tiie  tldrd  century  we  find 
elear  traces  of  the  <^nion  still  widely  difused  in  the  chmeh,  dmft  Nero 
was  yet  to  return.  Thus  Sulpidus  Severus,  the  eedesiastieal  Idsterian 
isf  Hiat  period,  Hist.  Sac  n.  88:  ''Nero  ..  .^  basest  of  a&  men  and 
evenof  monsters,  was  well  worthy  of  being  the  ftrst  persecutor;  I  know 
not  whether  he  may  be  the  h»t,  sinee  it  is  the  current^ophnon  of  maB7, 
that  he  is  yet  to  come  as  Antidirist"  Again  In  IL  39:  "Itia  aneei^ 
laib  ^Aether  ha  [Nero}  destN9^hiMsK...WheMe  il  ts  buliivH 
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tfnlaMiMgh  he  aay  ha,re  pweei  kimadf  witk  a  swaod,  ^et  he  vaa 
SATed  bj  the  core  of  his  woand ;  ia  aceordanee  with  that  which  is  writ- 
tea  [Rev.  13:  3} :  And  hia  deadly  woand  waa  healed^  At  the  dose  of 
the  ag^goi^^age],  he  is  to  be  seat  again,  that  he  may  exezcise  the 
nd^i^erj  of  iniquity." 

in  DiaL  IL  e.  14^  where  the  same  wriler  cel^rates  the  virtues  of 
Martmns  as  a  laost  emineat  saint,  Snlpicius  states,  that  he  inquired  <^ 
him  lespecting  the  end  of  iJU  wkrUL  Martinus  replied,  that  <<  Nero 
and  Antichrist  most  first  oome ;  that  Nero  would  reign  in  the  Wesft 
over  ten  subjugated  kings,  and  that  persecution  would  be  carried  on  by 
him  in  order  that  the  idols  of  the  heathen  might  be  worshipped." 

Finally,  in  his  work  De  Qvit.  Dei,  XX.  19,  Augustine  says :  <<  What 
meaas  the  declaration,  that  the  mystery  of^iip^ity  already  works  ?  •  •  • 
Some  suppose  this  to  be  spoken  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  therefore 
Paul  did  not  speak  in  plain  words,  because  he  would  not  incur  the 
chai^  of  calunmy  for  having  spoken  evil  of  the  Roman  emperor ;  al- 
though he  always  ezpeoted,  that  what  he  had  said  would  be  understood 
as  applying  to  Nero,  whose  doings  akeady  appeared  like  to  those  of 
Aiittefarisi.  Hence  it  was  that  some  suspected,  thai  he  would  rise  from 
fib  deadt^u  Jnitekriet,  Others  sc^posed  he  was  not  actually  slain,  but 
had-oaly  withdiawn  himself,  that  he  might  seem  to  be  dead,  and^that  ha 
was  oonoealed,  while  living  ia  the  vigour  of  his  age  and  when  he  was 
fopposed  to  be  extinct,  until  in  his  time  he  would  be  revealed  [2  Thess. 
8c  6],  and  restorod  to  his  kingdom.  But  this  so  great  presumption  is 
very  wooietful  to  me,"  etc 

Past  all  donbt,  then,  many  of  the  early  ehorches,  far  and  near,  be- 
lieved or  feared  a  reappearaace  of  Nevo,  in  the  same  character  which 
be  exhibited  in  early  life.  Wheaee  did  they  derive  this  behef  or  fear  ? 
Dither  from  the  vatieinatioa  of  the  astrologers,  as  recorded  by  Suetonius 
aiid  i«peated  by  otlier8,.or  else  throogh  the  medium  of  the  text  before 
u/k  I  do  NOTM§^  Aai  Mm  meant  to  convey  the  imfresdoHj  that  Nero 
uoedd  aoiualfy  ravm,  and  reappear  on  the  etage  of  action  ;  for  thde  J  do 
n^  beUeve.  But  thus  rnneh  I  am  compelled  to  believe,  from  the  general 
if  net  universal  impression  of  the  times,  vie,  that  John  here  recogniaei, 
and  intends  that  others  should  recognize,  Nero,  by  pointing  to  an  indi* 
vidoal  ^espectiBg  whom  reports  were  everywhere  current,  such  as  have 
been  exhibited  above.  The  futtast  and  most  ample  recognition  of  these 
reperts  is  in  the  Sibylline  Oraoles.  There  we  have  them  from  the  tiaM 
when  Nero  died,  down  to  the  time  of  M.  Anrdius,  about  A.  D.  170— r 
180*  Most  <^  them  seem,  also,  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  Apoea* 
lypse;  indeed  sevenJ  of  them  are  by  Jemek  writers ;  (w  Jews,  as  well 
as  Gfarieteis,  wme  pemeeotad  by  Nere^  and  were  highly  exasperated 
against  him  on  account  of  his  attack  upon  Palastua.    All-this,  in  i 
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joncticn  with  the  fact  stated  hj  Soetoniitt,  vis.,  that  in  the  Btaif  part  of 
Nero's  life  (oiim)^  the  soothKijera  had  predicted  Ins  degradadon  and 
subsequent  restoration,  shows  how  much  ground  there  was  for  the  wri- 
ter of  the  Apocalypse  to  believe,  that  his  intimations  respectii^  Nero 
would  be  weU  understood  by  intelligent  readers.  To  name  the  Roman  enn 
peror  and  tyrant  directly,  in  the  way  .of  reproach,  woold  have  bieen  eon- 
9tnied  by  the  magistracy  at  once  as  libeUous  or  as  an  act  of  toeason ;  to 
describe  him  so  tiliat  6  iiaw  povif  might  penetrate  the  coipia  veiled  under 
the  writer^s  diction,  (Rev.  13:  18),  was  the  part  of  prudence  and  of  doty 
united. 

There  are  some  circumstances  tending  much  to  confirm  the  view  of 
the  subject  which  has  now  been  taken,  and  which  I  have  not  seen  dis- 
tinctly noted  by  any  of  Hie  commentators.  These  are  the  somewhat 
veiled,  but  stili  suffieiently  plain,  intelligible,  and  oft  repeated  cautions 
of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  reader  should  well  weigh  his 
words,  and  not  give  them  an  interpretation  such  as  a  superficial  reading 
might  suggest  Thus  after  having  introduced  the  beast  from  the  sea, 
and  mentioned  the  wound  of  one  of  his  he^,  his  restoration,  and  his 
persecution  of  the  church,  he  stops  short  at  once  and  suggests  the  admo- 
nition :  Eirfif  sjjrsi  wg,  oHovadrn,  i.  e.  let  him  diligently  and  cantioiMly 
attend  to  what  has  been  said ;  IS:  9.  To  make  plainer  the  hint  already 
given,  as  to  the  person  meant,  he  adds :  ^  If  any  one  sends  away  iaia 
exile,  he  shall  go  away  into  exile ;  if  any  one  kills  with  the  swoid^  he 
shall  be  slain  with  the  sword,"  v.  10.  That  is,  Nero,  who  banishes  and 
kills,  shall  himself  go  into  exile  and  be  slain.  With  great  fore»  he  adds : 
<  Here  is  need  of  patience  and  faith  on  the  part  of  all  saints ;'  i.  e.  these 
graces  are  needed  in  circumstances  soch  as  the  present 

Again ;  after  the  introduction  of  the  second  beast,  and  the  exhibition 
of  what  was  done  by  hkn  to  further  the  impious  daims  of  the  first  beast^ 
he  again  suggests,  in  relation  to  the  first  beast:  ^  Here  tsmttpia;  lei 
him  who  hath  intelligence  reckon  the  number  of  the  beast/'  i.  e.  see 
what  name  will  result  from  combining  letters  whose  numerical  valoe 
equals  666 ;  see  Id:  18.  Plainly  the  writer  means  to  say,  that  a  haatj 
<»>  superficial  perusal  of  hb  work  will  not  truly  develope  his  veiled  mean* 
ing.     There  is  coipia  in  it,  and  povg  is  needed  in  order  to  discover  it 

More  explicitly  still  does  the  writer  show,  in  chap,  xvii,  that  he  most 
he  cautiously  read  and  interpreted.  After  twice  mentiomng  ike  ietul 
ikat  woiy  and  is  noty  and  vnll  aseend  from  the  ab^  (v.  8),  he  ivmedi* 
ately  adds :  JSkre  it  a  meaning  which  eomprieeewMomyOr  Here  an  tm^ 
dentandinff  [is  needed]  wkdeh  posteeeei  eagaeUy.  Interpreted  ki  eiUier 
way  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  in  order  to  understand  what  or 
who  the  beast  is,  which  imw,  andit  nUy  and  wiU  reappear^  iohm  apedai 
sagacity  and  care  ape  needed. 
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ICbj  we  not  take  it  for  granted,  moreover,  that  tibe  writer  expects 
lliofle  parts  of  his  book,  respecting  whidi  he  has  giyen  a  caatkMi  so  often 
repeated,  not  to  be  interpreted  merely  hj  the  letter,  or  according  to  the 
irst  appearance  of  the  wcntIs,  but  bj  a  most  considerate  attention  to  the 
actual  state  of  thmgs  ?  Interpreted  in  the  ordinary  way,  we  might  make 
out  horn  oar  text  the  meaning,  that  Nero  had  ahready  been  wounded 
and  had  recovered,  and  was  persecuting  the  church  with  fury  after  his 
recovery.  But  who  can  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  John  directly  in* 
tended  to  say  a  thing  here,  which  every  sensible  and  well  informed  per- 
son at  Ephesus  of  course  could  and  would  contradict  ?  For  surely  the 
reatay  of  the  whole  affair  must  be  placed  in  the  light  of  day,  at  that  city 
(Ephesus)  which  was  the  Bomish  metropolis  of  Asia  Minor.  But  inas* 
much  as  his  language  n^ght  seem  to  impoM^  so  much,  he  guards  the 
reader  against  understanding  it  merely  according  to  its  first  appearanoe. 
Special  itUeliiffenc^  and  wisdom  are  needed  to  develope  its  true  import 
Why  it  was  thus  veiled  and  guarded,  has  been  already  explained.  And 
BOW  all  that  appears  to  be  requisite  is,  to  suppose  that  John,  in  order  to 
avoid  usii^  Nero's  proper  name,  resorted  to  a  kind  ofperipkmm,  foun- 
4ed  on  the  vaticination  not  only  recorded  by  Suetonius,  but  known  (as 
it  woald  seem)  throoghoat  the  Boman  empire.  The  reader  woold  of 
co«^  inquire :  Who  is  symbolized  by  the  beast  from  the  sea?  The 
answer  of  John,  as  the  text  now  stands,  seems  to  be :  'He  concerning 
whom  it  was  said,  that  he  should  be  assaulted  and  wounded,  and  yet 
should  recover  from  the  wound,  and  resume  his  odious  and  tyrannical 
snpremacf  ?  That  John  says  he  saw  the  waundy  etc,  in  his  vision,  does 
not  alter  the  nature  of  the  case  at  all,  when  we  once  consider,  the  use  of 
symbols ;  and  specially  when  we  once  suppose,  (which  seems  to  be  quite 
plain),  that  all  whicl^  John  here  says  of  this  nature,  b  evidently  design- 
ed merely  to  make  the  disckMure  in  an  indirect  way  respecting  the  per- 
mm  of  the  reigning  tyrant.  John  presents  what  every  sensible  man 
might  recognize  as  bek>nging  to  a  description  of  Nero,  both  in  chap, 
xiii.  and  xvii,  the  latter  chapter  being  ex  professo  only  of  an  ezegeticcd 
nature.  The  improbability  that  John  himself  supposed  or  believ^  that 
Nero  would  reafipear  after  his  death,  seems  to  me  not  to  need  any  de- 
monstration. Even  if  we  should  suppose  that  his  inspiratmn  might  be 
doubted,  yet  a  man  as  enlightened  as  John  cannot  well  be  imagined  to 
have  credited  such  a  fi^nent.  Why  may  he  not  then  be  regar^ied  as 
introdocuig  snch  a  desoription,  only  and  merely  to  accomplish  the  design 
^isMrecUy  disdosing  who  was  ^mbolized  by  the  beast? 

When  the  Saviour  speaks  of '  QBdean  spirits  beii^  cast  out  by  the 
Mldtm  0ftke  Pharisees'  (Matt.  12:  27) ;  and  when  he  speaks  again  of 
'mMkaB^nritsas  walking  through  diy  or  desert  places  seeking  rest  aad 
iadiiv  noae'  (Matt.  12:  43) ;  dkl  be  not  bring  befove  the  minds  of  his 
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lieafers  thepepuhr  view  of  this  fliA||ect  merely,  and  not  Idsowii?  And 
night  not  John,  in  the  case  before  ns,  and  for  a  wv»e  and  prudent  end, 
aippeal  to  die  popniaf  belief,  or  fear,  or  repretentatioQ  respectbg  Naits 
merelj  fbr  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  open  prodftmadon  of  his  naMe,  and 
yet  with  die  expectation  that  he  might  be  ligfatlj  understood? 

There  is  a  furdier,  and  seemingly  more  impeiious  reason  for  sndi  m 
method  of  interpretation  as  has  been  proposed.  This  is,  that  all  the  oth* 
er  solutions  which  have  been  attempted  of  several  passages  in  chaps.  ziH. 
xvii,  are  utterly  unsupported  by  any  philological  bans,  usns  loqnendi, 
or  historical  facts  appropriate  to  the  time  in  which  the  Apocalypse  was 
written.  But  on  the  ground  now  assumed,  all  these  texts  beoome  quite 
intelligible  and  appropriate.  B.  g.  13:  3,  the  apparently  fatal  wound  of 
the  beast  and  his  recovery  are  no  longer  in  tlm  dark  ;  Rev.  17:  8, 11, 
the  beast  which  was,  and  is  not,  and  will  ascend  from  the  abyss  or  make 
his  appearance  (ndgearai),  is  plain  when  placed  in  the  light  of  popular 
belief  which  was  grounded  on  the  vadcination  of  the  astrologers  as  re- 
lated by  Suetonius ;  and  the  most  mysterious  passage  of  all :  Heis^ 
eighth,  cmd  is  of  the  seven,  and  goe^  to  destructum,  becomes  quite  plain. 
Nero,  one  of  the  first  seven  emperors  symbolized  by  the  seven  heads  of 
the  beast  (v.  10),  reappears  as  an  eighdiy  although  he  belonged  to  the 
seven,  and  thus  a  kind  of  double  enumeration  is  applied  to  him.  But 
all  this  lies  in  day-light,  when  the  common  fear  or  belief  respecting,  his 
reappearance  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  explanation.  On  any  other 
ground  yet  produced,  this  verse  seems  quite  inexplicable.  At  all  events, 
nothing  more  than  mere  conjecture  has  been  applied  to  it ;  it  seems  as  if 
nothing  else  could  be  applied,  in  case  this  historical  iHustradon  is  re* 
jected. 

Why  then  should  we  hesitate  to  admit  an  explaAation  so  easy,  and  so 
satisfactory,  aiid  grounded  in  the  history  of  the  times,  as  has  been  most 
amply  developed  ?  An  explanation,  too,  which  hfOTnonizes  akogether 
with  the  cautious  reserve  of  John,  as  to  direct  disclosure  respecting  Che 
Roman  emperor ;  and  also  with  the  object  of  his  book,  which  was  to 
console  persecuted  Christies  with  the  hope  of  speedy  relief.  The  only 
objection,  which  seems  to  have  much  weight  in  it,  is,  that  the  language 
appetuis  to  intimate,  that  John  himself  believed  the  common  repoorts  t«- 
specting  Nero.  But  does  not  the  language  of  the  Saviour,  as  quoted 
above,p  also  seem  to  indicate  that  he  admitted  the  Jewish  tradidonal 
doctrine  respecting  casting  out  demons,  and  the  wandering  of  evil  spirits 
in  deserts  ?  Yet  who  can  beHeve  that  his  mind  admitted  the  truth  of 
such  accounts  respecting  demons  ?  So  in  the  case  before  us ;  John  ap- 
peals to  the  popular  belief,  merely  in  order  to  designate  who  is  symbo- 
lized by  the  beast ;  but  every  time  he  has  done  so,  he  has  put  die  read- 
er upon  his  guard,  by  warning  htm  not  to  appty  his  woi4s  merdy  ih  ^dia 
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xmSsl  mtBoa&t  in  wkieh  the  rest  of  Im  book  is  interpreted.  IThj,  lask, 
has  be  saggested  these  repeated  cautions  faerey  and  not  elsewhere  in  the 
wjbele  Apocalypse?  I  know  of  no  other  satisAtttory  answer  to  tUs, 
than  the  one  which  has  aheady  been  given.  John  expected  his  readen 
to  make  cantions  and  diUgent  search  for  the  meaning  of  words,  whidh 
otherwise  might  appear  ambigooas,  or  be  nusonderstood. 

IL  Another  important  qaestion  arises  out  of  a  part  of  Rer.  17: 10, 
Oi  wiptB  StuauPf  i.  e.  ^ye  Soman  emperors  had  fallen,  when  the  writer 
was  composing  the  Apocalypse.  Where  then  ehall  wt  eommenee  Ae 
reehtming  f     With  Julius  Caesar^  cr  with  Augustue  f 

Most  of  the  recent  interpreters  of  distinctk>n  have  decided  in  faroor 
of  commencing  with  Augustus.  Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  their 
■0  doing ;  the  one,  that  Ihey  are  seemin^y  supported  in  this  mode  of 
radLOBiBg  by  some  distinguished  Soman  historians ;  the  other,  that  siaeh 
a  mode  of  reckoning  best  agrees  with  what  they  regard  as  the  more 
easy  and  natural  mode  of  interpreting  the  passages  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  Excursus. 

Bat  as  the  tnUhar's  method  of  reckoning  is  not  dependent  on  any 
rseent  modes  of  interpretation,  the  main  and  simple  question  seems  to 
te :  Whether  there  is  edequate  support  to  he  founds  in  ancient  histariane 
or  ehronographersj  for  the  method  of  reckoning  which  begins  with  Au*- 
epsTtrs  ? 

Liicke  has  best  presented  the  strength  of  the  argument  in  favour  of 
this  method;  Einleit  pp.  2dO  seq.  Let  us  first  examine  his  authori> 
ties ;  we  may  then  examine  the  testimony  of  those  authors,  whose  mode 
•f  reckoning  commences  with  Julius  Oaesar. 

Lucke  first  appeals  to  Tacitus  (AnnaL  L  1),  who  says :  **  Lefudi 
alque  Antonii  amuiin  Aogustum  cessere ;  qui  cuncta,  discordiis  civib- 
bus  fessa,  nomine  Primipis  sub  imperinm  acoq>it."  But  here  Tacitus 
alludes  evidently  to  two  things :  the  first,  that  Julias  Caesar,  although 
for  some  years  the  sole  and  actual  Head  of  the  Roman  Empire,  yet 
repeatedly  refused  the  title  of  king  or  prince^  which  Augustus  accepted ; 
the  second,  that  an  established  and  uninterrupted  order  of  kings  or 
jninces  began  with  Augustus.  From  the  death  of  Jalius  Caesar  to  the 
^establishment  of  Augustus  on  thctfarone,  some  twelve  years  intervened, 
dnrioig  which  the  struggles  for  popular  liberty  and  the  contests  between 
eoatending-factions  were  carried  on.  Nothing  more  than  that  die  m- 
hrterrupted  series  of  monarohs  f<^wed  these  ccmimotions  and  began  with 
Augustas,  is  here  dedared  by  Taatos ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  Julius  Oaesar  was  generally  regarded  by  the  Bomaas 
as  autooratf  king^  prinee^  or  emperor.  He  was  not  only  so-called,  but 
was  ia  faot  what  he  was  said  by  the  popular  voioe  to  be.  Tacilasdoes 
Ml  aaf-ksn  that  AogBstasjfeae  aeoiifvd  the  naoM  of  iV^aea. 
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Again,  Liicke  appeals  to  Tacitus,  Hist.  I.  1 :  <<  PoBt<(uam  bellatam 
i^d  Aetiam,  atque  oranem  poteotiam  ad  unum  oonferri  pads  interfoit, 
magna  ilia  ingenia,"  etc  Bot  here  exactly  the  same  state  of  things  is 
referred  to  as  in  AnnaL  L  1,  namely,  the  twdve  jean  of  ciTil  eommo- 
tion  which  had  preceded,  and  the  pemumeiU  establishment  of  the  B<h 
man  monarchj  in  the  person  of  Augustas. 

So  with  the  other  aathorities  to  which  L&die  appeals.  Anrehns 
Victor  (iL  350),  in  his  BUl  Ahhrw.  de  Cke8anbu$,c  L  1,  sajs :  <' An* 
no  722  etiam  mos  Romae  inoessit  uni  prorsos  pariendi."  Here  the 
word  mo$  refers  us  again  to  the  establishment  of  uninterrupted  monarohjr. 
So  again,  more  explidtlj,  in  Victor^s  Epitome,  c.  L  1 :  ^  Anno  722,  ab 
exactis  r^bus  480,  mos  Romae  repetitus  uni  prorsas  pariendi,  pro  rege 
Imperatari,  vel  sanctiori  nomine  AuguitOy  f^)peilato•''  Here  the  mot 
repetUuSy  and  the  permanent  names  of  Imperator  and  Augustm,  are 
plainly  the  objects  which  guide  the  writer's  reckoning. 

Sexttts  Rufus  (cap.  2),  to  whom  Lucke  has  also  appealed,  but  has 
not  quoted,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure ;  but  an  author  so  late,  and 
80  little  known,  cannot  arail  much  in  a  case  like  the  present 

John  Malalas,  a  chronographer  of  Cent.  E£.  (see  Opp.  edit  Bonn. 
ISSl,  p.  49  Proleg.),  is  also  counted  by  Lucke  as  reckoning  Augustm 
to  be  the  first  emperor  or  king.  The  passage  runs  thus :  *Eyi99to  ^aa- 
ikevg  *Pm(iai<op  ftQfutog  xcu  fiotog  xal  ioyn^ivzi^g,  o  avrig  ^motutog 
^SymfiTtog  (p.  225) ;  which  is  thus  translated :  Idem  divinissimos  Au- 
gustus, Bomanorum  imperator  et  Monarcha  primus,  Sacrorumque  An* 
tistes  erat  Here  fiotog  (sole)  is  rendered  monarcha  ;  which  seems  to 
be  the  meaning,  for  ^aaiXsvg  is  implied.  The  Chronioon  Pascfaale  (p. 
864  ed.  Bonn.)  quotes  one  Sosibius  (omitted  by  Lucke)  as  saying : 
n^tog  iy»9T0  ^wfiKeig  'PfOfiaieitr  fiova^yg  i  .^^Ufownog ;  which  ac- 
cords, as  to  the  main  point,  with  Malalas.  How  much  Malalas  may  be 
reckoned  on  as  to  accuracy,  may  be  estimated,  when  we  find  1dm  rep- 
resenting Nero  as  djring  in  his  69th  year,  in  consequence  of  poison 
administered  (as  it  would  seem)  by  Grecian  priests !  p.  258.  Nero 
died,  as  Dion  Cassius  says,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years  and  nine  months ; 
Lib.  63,  ad  fin. 

Once  more;  the  hodfth  hock  of  the  Sibylline  Grades,  (reoentl}| 
brought  to  light  by  Angelo  Mai  in  his  Scriptt  Vet  nova  GoUeetio,  Hi. 
Pars  3,  p.  202  seq.),  is  said  by  Lu<^e  to  begin  the  series  with  Augus- 
tus. The  book  is  not  within  my  reach ;  but  as  it  was  written,  (aeoord- 
ittg  to  Liicke,  Einl.  p.  128),  so  late  as  about  A.  D.  222,  and  conttadicte 
the  earlier  mode  of  reckoning  in  Orac  Sibb  Lib.  V.  (p.  546.  edit 
Opsop.),  which  begins  with  Julius  Gaesar,  we  oannot  lay  much  stt^ss 
npon  it  Books  lU.  lY.  V.  of  these  Grades  were  extaat  at  leaM  m 
early  as  A.  D.  150 ;  so  that  the  testimony  in  boc^  Y.  is  muk  move 
weighty  than  that  in  Lib.  XIL 
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The  Bom  of  aU  the  ^^idenoe  produced  then  i%  that  TacHas  gpeBkM 
twice  of  9ole  regency  as  conferred  on  Augustus  after  the  tumults  aud 
civil  wars  which  foUowed  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  as  oommeno- 
ing  its  permanencj  with  him.  To  the  same  purpose,  and  more  evi- 
dently  still  in  the  same  way,  does  Aurelius  Victor  speak,  about  the  mid« 
die  of  the  fourth  century.  For  the  rest,  Seztus  Bufus,  Malalas,  and 
the  twelfth  book  of  the  Sibylline  Grades,  can  have  but  little  weight  in 
deciding  the  question :  What,  in  the  time  of  John,  was  the  Jewish  mode 
of  reckoning  the  Boman  emperors  ?  For  it  will  be  admitted,  I  may  pre<» 
some,  from  the  deep  Hebrew  cok>uring  which  everywhere  pervades  the 
Apocalypse,  that  the  author  spoke,  with  regard  to  this  subject^  in  the  usual 
manner  of  the  Hebrews  of  his  day.     We  now  come  to  a  second  inquiry : 

(2)  WoB  the  method  of  reckoning  hy  commeneing  with  Julius  Gas- 
SAB,  common  among  both  Romans  and  Jews  f 

Gertainly  it  was  among  the  Romans  whenever  they  spoke  of  the  sub- 
ject generically,  and  not  in  reference  (like  Tacitus  and  Victor)  to  a  pe- 
riod when  uninterrupted  monarchy  began.  Thus  the  celebrated  work 
of  Suetonius  on  the  Twelve  Caesars^  (he  flourished  but  a  few  years  after 
the  Apocalypse  was  written),  begins  with  Julius  Caesar  as  the  first 
The  history  of  Dion  Cassius  begins  in  the  same  way,  and  observes  the 
same  order.  So  also  other  contemporary  writings,  which  are  of  Christiaii 
origin.  £.  g.  Grac  Sibyllina,  V.  12  (p.  545  edit.  Gpe.)  says,  in  refer- 
eaoe  to  Julius  Caesar :  "'Einou  a»uli  nQeirwrog,  os  tt^  dixa  dig  Koqvtpti- 
<F$i  r^oftftarog  d^Ofievov,  i.  e.  *  he  shall  be  the  Jir$t^^mgf  the  com» 
mencing  letter  of  whose  name  [^K  in  Kcucoq]  shall  amount  to  twice 
ten;'. «— 20. 

In  4  £#ra  12:  15  the  writer  says :  ^  Nam  seeundus  indpiet  regnare^ 
et  ipse  tenebit  [r^paum]  amplins  tempns  prae  duodecim,*'  i.  e.  ^  the 
second  shatt  begin  to  reign,  and  he  shall  hold  [dominion]  a  longer  time 
than  aay*  of  the  twelve,'  viz.  than  any  of  the  twelve  Caesars.    Augus- 
tus reigned  forty-four  years,  about  one-third  part  of  the  whole  period  of 
#    the  twelve.     Likke  sajrs  that  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is  disputed. 
#1      It  may  be  so ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  without  any  good  reason.     Tbs 
context*  re^)6CtB  the  Boman  empire ;  and  Augustus  is  here  plainly  callp 
|d  seeundue.     This  fourth  book  of  Ezra  (as  we  have  seen.  Vol.  I.  p* 
•    *    '85),  t^s  writteri  soon  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  the  last  of  the  Cae^ 
^  aa|^    Had  not  this  been  so.  the  author  would  have  probably  reckoned 
m<M:e  than  iwehe  kings.     He  stops  now  with  the  twelfth. 
^  The^most  decisive  of  all  is  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  in  regard  to 

'  Jewish  as  well  as  Roman  custom.  As  he  wrote  his  works  for  both  Bo- 
maaa  and  Jews,  there  is  no  probability  that  he  would  adopt  a  mode  of 
reckoBiag  fKffereiit  from  that  which  was  eonimon  to  both.  Had  there 
been  any  marked  diflEbpeaee  between  the  two  in  the  mode  of  reckooioi^ 
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it  would  bftT«  bew  utttond  for  him  to  note  it  This  he  hat  not  done, 
hot  he  says  simply :  Tdsi^^  Kaisa(^  dtits^of  fiip  'Pnfuutaif  ainh 
n^atn^  yevifierofy '  Onesar  [Augustus]  died,  beiug  the  second  emperor 
of  the  Bomans.'  Immediately  after :  Ti^igi/Qg  Ni^ftop  . ,  ,t^itog  ov- 
t0ff  ttVfox^Tin^,  ^  Tiberius,  the  third  emperor;'  Antiq.  XVIU.  c  2.  §  2» 
Again  in  XVIIL  c  6.  §  10,  raiog  di  ijp  aitoaQotm^  titagtog^ 
^  Caius  [Caligula]  was  the  fourth  emperor.'  Onoe  saore  in  XIX*  c.  1« 
1 11,  he  speaks  of  [Julius]  Caesar,  as  '<the  firtt  who  transfened  the 
power  of  the  people  to  himself."  Could  the  Jews  naturally  have  adopts 
ed  any  other  method  of  reckoning  the  Roman  empennrs,  than  that  whiok 
Aey  had  received  from  the  Romans  who  governed  them  ?  And  spa- 
daily,  would  Josephusy  writing  as  he  did  under  the  anspices  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  for  them,  have  adopted  a  mode  of  reckoning  different  from  the 
customaiy  one  ? 

The  Chronieon  Pasckak  or  Fatli  Siculi^  the  first  part  of  whidi  i^ 
pears  to  have  been  composed  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  oentoryy 
says :  *Iovhog  Koucaq  nq^tog  'Fctfuiimr  .  . .  fM/OPo^f^  (p.  353  edit. 
Bonn.).  Again:  'Pa^aimr  dBvtiQ^g  ifiaailBvaap  KaSaajg  Ik^aa- 
tig  Aiyownogy  p.  360. 

Georgias  Synoellus  (f  800),  in  his  Ohnmo^raph^  says :  AvfViHfmg 
H^t^oag  fUfa  F.  L  KawoQa  t^g  'Po^udnp  dgi^g ;  and  shortly  after» 
T^iQior  ,  .  .  *Paifiai(ar  t git  op  oredsi^cfi  [_u4vyovit€og'\  avtongatogti^ 
pp.  602,  603,  edit.  Bonn.  So  in  p.  574 :  'PmfMuw^  9»i^<»W^  r.  L  K» 
eag  ittf  c',  L  e.  ^  Julius  Caesar  was  monarch  five  years.'  Again :  7sa- 
hog  itti  i  fMOPogx^oag  h,  t.  A,  ibid. 

Nicephorus  Patriarcha  (tB24)  in  his  Compeod  of  Chroni^ppiphjr 
(p.  746,  edit  Bonn.),  says :  Mera  AvyovotoPy  'P»fMit»r  tgit^g  i^a^i- 
Xevot  Ti^sgiog.  The  same  author  (p.  745)  says^/Z^dSro^  a/ioto^ 
)^s  P$^Mum9  r,  L  Kaloag^  i.  e.  'Julius  Caesar  was  i^fiM  monarch 
of  the  Romans.'  « 

Josephus  and  4  Ezra,  then,  seem  to  be  quite  dedsive  as  to  the  usual 
Jewish  mode  of  reckoning;  and  certainly  Suetonius  and  Die  leave  no  room    p 
for  doubt,  as  to  the  usual  mode  of  reckoning  among  the  Romsins,  at  or       ^ 
near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  when  special  circumstanees  did  not  call 
for  another  and  relative  mode,  such  as  we  fia4  in  Tadtus.  «Ai^  tfaa 
Chronicon  Paschale,  Synoellus,  and  Nicephorus,  shoi^  {Mainly  dmt  thC    «    . 
mode  of  Suetonius  was  general  and  long  continued.     That^diffMiit  * 
mode  is  possible,  and  even  that  it  was  sometimes  practised  when  par- 
ticular circumstances  demanded  it,  I  would  admit ;  but,  with  such  an       v 
exception,  the  usual  and  general  method  is  plain  and  fairiy  ineootro-  * 
vertible.     Of  course  I  feel  oUiged  to  adopt  the  opinion,  thai  Nero  is 
reckoned  in  the  Apocaiypee  as  the  sixth  emperor;  and  ognaaqaaiitljy 
that  he  was  IMng  when  See.  17:  9, 10  woe  wrOten^ 
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In  respect  to  ti&e  exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse,  eonseqaenoes  of  8 
somenrilttt  serious  nature  are  dependent  on  this  question.  For  exam-^ 
pie,  throughout  the  whole  hook  nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  persecution 
was  going  on,  in  an  active,  urgent,  and  threatening  manner,  when  the 
hook  was  written.  The  palpable  design  of  the  writer  is,  to  guard  Chris- 
tians, who  wore  in  such  a  state  and  exposed  to  the  temptafions  resulting 
from  it,  against  defection  and  apostasy,  and  to  administer  such  consoli^ 
tion  as  they  Stood  peculiarly  in  need  of,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  and 
such  aggravated  sufferings.  If  there  is  any  one  thing,  in  regard  to  the 
design  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  plain  and  incontrovertible,  this  is 
the  one.  And  such  being  the  fact,  we  are  obliged  to  accede  to  the  same 
mode  of  reckoning  Roman  emperors,  which  is  exhibited  by  Suetonius, 
Dion  Cassius,  and  Josephus,  (not  to  mention  later  writers),  and  of 
course  to  suppose  that  Nero  must  be  reckoned  as  the  sixth  king,  the 

0  sh  iifti^  In  Rev.  17:  10 ;  for  all  antiquity  are  agreed,  that  the  persecu- 
tion  of  Christians  ceased  on  ^  death  of  Nero.  Historians  have  indeed 
told  us  of  no  la/w  passed  during  Nero's  reign,  which  led  to  the  active 
and  general  persecution  of  Christians ;  nor  of  the  repeal  of  any  statute 
after  his  death,  which  caused  the  persecution  to  cease.  The  matter,  in 
these  respects,  is  left  in  some  obscurity.  But  if  the  reader  will  consult 
Vol.  I.  §  18,  p.  2^2  seq.,  he  will  find  a  special  examination  of  this  topic. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  that  Nero,  as  the  Executive  of  the  Roman  empire, 
conld  persecute  Christians,  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  under  the  guise  of  in- 
sisting upon  the  rights  of  the  old  religio  lieiia  ;  or  he  could  attack  them 
as  alleged  conspirators  against  the  wel^tire  of  the  State.  There  is  not 
much  proMMlity  that  there  was  any  law  enjoining  persecutbn,  which 
was.sMiclioted  by  the  Senate ;  and  hence  we  hear  of  no  repeal  of  any 
such  law  after  Nero'slleath.  Whstt  he  did  as  the  Executive,  was  left 
undone  by  his  sncoessdr;  and  persecution  immediatdy  ceased  every- 
where, fo%  as  Tacitus  testiiles,  it  had  become  odious  to  the  mass  of  the* 
peof^. 

Mhw  an^  19%  the  persecutloB  of  Christians  became  general  in  the 
Roman  empire,  during  the  time  of  Nero,  has  already  been  discussed  in 
YoL  L  §  fB  as  above  quoted,  and  Aese  topics  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

1  oaan#  but  feel,  that  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  such,  when  all  its 
-  vartons  ^particulars 'are  brought  together  and  compared,  as  ought  to  8a^• 

isfy  t^.cahdid  and  inquiring  mind ;  and  Uiat  we  may  say,  with  Ewald, 
in  respect  to  it :  **  Quo  jure  dubitemus,  non  apparet." 

I  have  now  bid  before  the  reader  my  reasons  for  believing  that  Nero 
\iras  the  siooth  king  adverted  to  in  Rev.  17: 10 ;  first  from  the  general 

4  usage,  (certainly  so  among  the  Jews,  and  mostly  so  elsewhere),  of  be- 
ginning to  reckon  with  Julius  Ceaffar  $  and  secondly,  from  the  circum« 
stsDoe  that  pentoolion  was  tlien  raging  when  the  Apoeafypse  waa  wiit^ 
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ten,  as  tbe  book  everywhere  shows.  I  feel  bound,  howerar,  to  notaoe 
some  objections  raised  *a^ainst  this  view  of  the  sabject,  which  have  not 
yet  been  eon«dered. 

These  are  drawn  from  some  expressions  in  the  Apocalypse  itself^ 
which  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  have  been  urged  against  the  po- 
sition that  Nero  is  the  noeth  king,  and  was  living  when  John  wrote  Bev. 
17:  10.  The  beasty  which  in  chap,  xiii,  and  even  in  a  part  of  chap, 
zvii,  appears  to  be  a  generic  symbol,  i.  e.  the  symbol  of  a  succession  of 
pagan  kings  or  emperors,  is  occasionally  individuaiixed  in  chap,  xvii, 
and  made  the  s3rmbol  merely  of  the  then  reigning  emptor ;  comp.  17: 
8,  11.  Of  this  latter  kind  of  beast,  a  symbol  of  the  great  persecutor 
of  the  church,  it  is  said  in  Rev.  17:  8,  ^,  xai  ovx  itftu  Again  in  v.  9, 
^,  x(w  ovx  £<Trf,  xosi  noQ^iStaii  which  is  repeated  again  in  v.  11,  with 
the  addition,  that  '^  he  shall  be  an  eighth  [king]."  These  passages,  it 
has  been  and  will  be  said,  assume  the  fact  that  Nero  was  ahready  dead. 
But  I  do  not  understand  them  sa  They  assume,  it  is  true,  the  death  of 
Nero ;  but  they  assume  it  on  the  same  ground  that  the  great  body  of  pxK 
phecy  in  the  O.  Testament  assumes  the  existence  of  occurrences  disclos- 
ed or  predicted.  Every  critical  reader  knows  well,  that  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, everywhere  and  with  great  frequency,  employ  even  the  PraeUnte 
tense,  when  predicting /f<tur»  occurrences.  The  reason  is,  that  this  de* 
signates  the  certaintg  of  those  occurrences.  We  need  only  to  read  the 
Apocalypse,  in  order  to  be  satisfied,  that  a  similar  method  of  prediction 
is  followed  in  it  For  example,  let  the  reader  oonsolt  chap.  14:  8,  and 
many  other  passages  of  the  same  tenor,  where  he  wiU  see/ttfurv  oeeur^ 
rences  described  as  things  which  had  already  happened.  So.  in  the 
case  before  us.  What  was  certain  in  the  writcac's  mind,  and  what  was 
speedily  to  take  place,  is  indicated  as  already  briught  to  pass,  ^r,  xai 
ovH  iati.  How  can  any  one,  who  understands  well  the  nature  of  the 
Present  tense,  as  being  often  employed  to  express  what  iBjmture  and 
certain,  be  persuaded  that  any  argument  can  be  raised  out  of  these 
forms  of  expression,  to  prove  that  Nero  was  akeady  dead?  See  N.  Test. 
Gramm.  §  136.  1.  c. 

That  the  writer  of  die  Apocalypse  rrfers  to  the  provmces  and  to 
their  prefects  or  secondary  kings  as  joining  with  the  beast,  L  e.  wkh 
Nero,  in  his  persecution,  and  as  aiding  him  to  cany  it  on  untft  the  oi- 
vine  purposes  are  accomplished,  seems  to  my  mind  to  be  plain^  dis-' 
closed  in  Bev.  17: 11 — 18.  The  hatred  of  the  imfwrial  city  on  die 
part  of  the  tributary  kings,  i.  e.  their  poUHcai  hatred  on  the  ground  of 
their  subjection,  and  specially  the  malignity  of  the  beast  itself  toward 
the  great  city,  (for  ihey  are  said  to  ham  it  vntk  Jire),  seem  to  be  dis-  • 
dosed  in  Bev.  17: 16 ;  and  the  manner  of  the  expression  appears  to 
make  a  tacit  referenoe  to  Nero's  humiiig  of  Bomoi  aad  thus  to  disokiee 
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who  the  beati  u  that  has  been  Iwoaght  to  the  seer^s  view.    But  a  mere 
Mot  it  all  whk6b.  can  be  given  here,  in  regard  Ut  these  particulars. 

One  circomstanoe  alluded  to  in  chap.  18:  10,  appears  partacularly  to 
faidicate  that  Nero  was  still  living  when  the  Apocal3rpse  was  written. 
In  the  midst  of  the  description  of  the  blasphemies  of  the  beast,  and  of 
his  *^  making  war  upon  the  saints,''  the  writer  breaks  out  by  calling  up- 
on his  fellow  Christians  to  mark  well  what  he  is  going  to  saj :  Eittg 
i^Bi  ovSt  axwodtm  (▼.  9).  He  then  predicts,  most  graphically,  the  de- 
jBtruction  of  Nero,  i.  e.  the  beast :  *^  If  any  one  sendeth  away  info  exile, 
he  goeth  away  into  exile ;  if  any  one  slayeth  with  the  sword,  he  must 
be  slain  with  the  sword ;"  i.  e.  Nero,  who  sends  me  and  other  Christians 
into  exfle,  shall  himself  become  an  exile ;  Nero,  who  destroys  with  the 
sword,  shall  be  destroyed  with  the  same.  How  exactly  this  was  fol- 
filled,  every  one  knows  who  is  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  Nero's 
death.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  this  passage  would  not  lose  its  mean- 
ing, in  case  we  should  suppose  that  Nero's  exile  and  death  bad  already 
taken  place.  But  then  we  should  be  met  with  another  insuperable  dif- 
ficulty, which  is,  that  the  actual  persecution,  (going  on  vigorously  when 
the  Apocalypse  was  writtmi,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book  demon- 
strates), would  be  altogetiber  incongruous  with  the  supposition  in  quefr* 
tion.  We  know  that  persecution  ceaeed  immediaUhf  on  the  death  of 
Nero.  It  had  idready  become  odious  to  the  Roman  people ;  and  Gal- 
ba,  on  his  aocessioa  to  the  throne,  would  naturally  wish  to  undo  what 
Nero  had  been  doing  against  the  popular  will.  At  first  the  mass  of  the 
Roman  people  do  not  seem  to  have  remonstrated  against  the  persecution 
of  Christians ;  but  sympathy  with  their  sufferings,  as  well  as  hatred  of 
Nero,  brought  them  bac^  to  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity ;  see  Tac. 
Annal.  XV.  44.      , 

The  internal  state  of  the  Apocalypse,  then,  conspires  with  the  modes 
of  reckoning  by  historians  as  developed  above,  in  establishing  the  posi- 
tion, that  Nero  was  the  sixth  king  or  emperor  referred  to  in  Rev.  17: 
10.  This  fact  being  admitted,  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  writ- 
ten seems  to  be  almost  definitely  determined.  But  besides  this  circum- 
stance, which  is  not  unimportant,  another  high^  important  consequence 
^ows,  viz.,  that  the  book  should  be  explained  in  accordance  with  sudh 
a  view' of  historical  facts.  Indeed,  on  any  other  ground  the  difficult  of 
intecpretatlon  u  insuperable.  The  present  and  active  urgency  of  perse- 
cutioii  is  everywhere  a  part  of  the  substratum  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  if 
the  composition  of  the'book  be  put  off  to  the  time  of  Galba,  this  ground 
vanishes.  As  to  referring  the  book  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  this  is  now  out  of  question. 

One  who  is  strongly  bent  upon  defending  the  opinion  that  Nero  was 
dead  when  the  book  waa  written^  might  indeed  aver  that  John  wrote  it 
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MoretkenewsoftbetTraolfsdeftlk  luiAieMiiei  biin,  and  betee  pcp- 
secution  in  the  provinces  had  ceased.  This,  it  mnrt  be  ocynceded,  was 
possible;  but  is  it  probaMe?  How  rabidly  the  news  of  Nero's  death — 
a  oonsununatioQ  devoutly  wished  by  the  whole  empirfr^Hvas  spread 
abroad  from  Borne,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  foUowing  circomitancefl. 
Galba  commenced  his  reign  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  the  preiiBCt  aft 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  on  the  6th  of  the  foUowing  July,  issued  an  e&ot 
there  acknowledging  Galba  as  empercM- ;  see  Bhein*  Mosaeam  f iir  Fhi- 
loL  etc,  von  Niebuhr  und  Brandis,  Band  IL  p.  68.  LiidLe,  £inkait.  p. 
253.  Considering  the  respective  distance  of  Alexandria  and  £phesns 
&om  Rome,  and  the  comparative  importance  of  the  latter,  we  may  weQ 
assume,  that  the  news  (^  Nero's  death  reached  Ephesns  in  less  than  hatf  , 
the  int^val  of  time  just  specified.  Christians  would  convey  it  forthwith 
to  the  exile  at  Fatmos^  and  they  could  accomplish  nch  a  convey'* 
ance  in  a  few  hours.  While,  then,  the  supposition  that  we  are  now  exr 
awning  is  neither  absurd  nor  impossible,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  qaifee  ioi- 
probable ;  particularly  so,  if  the  writer  of  die  Apocalypse  be  regarded 
as  inspired,  and  thus  as  possessing  an  adeqaate  knowledge  of  the  thingB 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  describe.  The  tenor  of  his  book,  as  has  al« 
ready  been  repeatedly  said,  shows  that  he  wrote  ingrusnti  peneeuiimiii* 
If  the  statements  which  have  now  been  made  are  rendered  probable, 
and  still  more  if  they  are  even  well  supported,  then  some  pr^Mvation  cf 
no  small  importance  is  made  for  the  more  intelligible  interfuretatioa  of 
the  book  before  us. 


EXCURSUS  IV. 
On  the  number  of  the  heatt,  a$  mentioned  in  Sev.  19:  18. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  know  how  this  paspgewaa 
inderstood  in  Uie  eariy  ^ges  of  Christianity;  and  it  so  happens,  that  o«r 
cariosity,  in  this  partacdar  case,  can  in  some  measure  be  gratified.  Ire^ 
aaeds  (lib.  V.  c  29,  SO,  contra  Haereses)  has  givan  us  at  some  length 
his  views  respecting  it    I  subjoin  a  brief  aceoont  of  them. 

In  chap,  xix,  he  mentiona  666  as  being,  in  his  opinicm,  the  proper 
reading  of  the  number.  The  reason  which  he  i^peara  to  assign 
for  this,  is  singular  enough.  It  was  in  the  600ch  year  of  Noah  that 
the  flood  destroyed  the  earth,  on  aooount  of  the  peculiar  wickedness  of 
its  inhabitants.  Afterwards,  in  aid  of  idc^atry,  Nebuehadneasar  set 
■p  agoUea  iaoaga  on  the  fdain  of  Basai  wUeh  wa*  sixty  cobits  M^  and 
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rix  eaUls  broad  Put  tkeee  three  nvmbert  together,  and  ire  have  ^99% 
m  Fepreaentatioii  or  83nnhol  of  the  eKtreme,  and  as  it  were,  aggravated 
wickediieae  of  Antkshriat,  whoee  naaM  is  concealed  in  the  mjsterioiia 
666;  for  in  hkn  is  all  the  wickedness  of  the  antedilavians  (deattoyed  m 
&e  60(hh  Tear  of  !Noah)  ecmjoined  with  aU  the  wickedness  of  idolatry 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  most  potent  and  impioas  of  all  idolaters. 
Moreover,  he  says  that  witnesses  persooaU j  acquainted  with  John,  tes« 
tjfy  in  favour  of  this  reading. 

For  these  reasons  this  father  thinks  it  a  duty  to  adhere  to  the  read- 
mg  666,  which  (he  also  says)  was  found  in  the  older  and  more  accurate 
Codices  of  his  time,  instead  of  admitdng  another  reading,  viz.  61 6,  whidi 
he  allows  was  followed  by  some.  To  the  reasons  abready  named,  more* 
over,  he  now  (c  SO)  adds  others.  ^  There  are  in  666,"  says  he,  ^  aa 
many  tens  as  hondreds,  and  as  many  hundreds  as  units ;"  L  e.  there  are 
mx  handreds,  ita;  tens  in  sixty,  and  nx  units  in  six ;  showing,  as  he  goes 
on  to  intiffiate,  by  this  unifonn  adherence  to  six,  that  the  apostasy  whidi 
is  to  come  under  Antichrist,  will  be  a  repetition  of  that  which  toc^  place 
before  the  flood,  in  middle  ages,  and  in  afW  times. 

Hamag  thus  made  his  defence  of  the  reading  666,  he  now  goes  on  to 
say  (c.  30),  that  he  had  much  rather  maintain  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro* 
phecy,  than  mention  the  name  which  is  indicated  by  666.  One  reason 
he  gives  for  this,  is,  that  there  are  many  names  which  indicate  666 ;  and 
since  this  is  the  case,  how  can  we  help  seeing,  that  some  uncertainty 
must  attend  our  efforts  at  conjecture  ?  He  t;hen  proceeds  to  mention 
several  names ;  (1)  ETANQA2^  respecting  which  he  ventures  no 
remarks,  dnd  which,  of  course,  must  have  been  destitute  of  any  proba- 
hility,  as  the  matter  appeared  to  his  mind.  (2)  AATEINOi:^  which 
he  thinks  quite  probable,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  name  of  the  latest  em« 
pire,  [L  6.  the  Soman].  But  (3)  He  thinks  that  of  all  the  names  cur^ 
rent  among  Ghristians  of  his  time,  TEITAN  proffers  the  &irest  claims 
for  admission.  EBs  principal  reasons  are,  that  this  name  itself  has  tix 
letters ;  that  it  has  two  syllables  both  consisting  of  three  letters ;  that 
the  name  too  is  (dd,  and  is  not  in  common  use.  Besides,  it  belonged  to 
one  of  the  giants  who  assaulted  the  gods ;  and  may  therefore  well  char« 
Ittleriae  Antichrist  when  he  shall  come. 

Siffllreaaeossays,  that  he  shall  not  ventve  on  determining  absolute 
ly  what  name  is  meant,  inasmuch  as  John  would  himself  have  disclosed 
it,  had  he  wished  it  to  be  made  public  at  that  time.  After  this  he  pro- 
eaeds  to  describe  the  reign  of  Antichrist  when  he  shall  come,  and  says 
eiher  things  req»eetaig  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  and  the  saints, 
whkh  ans  not  apposite  to  our  present  purpose. 

To  (his  small  coUeetion  of  names  by  Ifenaeas,  may  be  now  added 
othen  that  were  oceasioiially  mtrodnoed  by  other  ancient  wiitenu  Thna 
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Primarios  oonjeeliires  the  Gf^edc  word  APNOTME  (as  he  ivrilea  it), 
i.  e.  ikou  hoii  denied  me;  Arethas  (G>min.  in  Rev.  18: 18)  suggeits 
Jctfuettff,  also  o  Pix^g,  with  homc^  odfjyig^  aXti&^  §XaB9^^  nikm 
^anet^BSy  dfipo^  adiTtog ;  Tioonins  (as  cited  bj  Primasius)  has  irtefMog ; 
and  Bopertns  has  reratiQuiogf  i.  e.  G^iseric,  a  king  of  the  Vandals  and 
the  great  scoui^  of  Ital  j. 

The  learned  FeuardentiuSy  one  of  the  leading  editinv  of  Irenaeos,  in 
his  note  on  Uie  subject  before  us,  sajs,  that  he  ventares  to  add  the  con- 
jecture of  a  learned  and  most  acute  judge,  meaning  J.  OffhusiiiB  in  his 
Dial  DMtant,  This  conjectore  is,  (to  use  his  own  words),  that  ^  the 
manifold  and  horrid  schism  introduced  by  Luther,  will  appear  to  all  such 
as  have  revolved  the  subject  olid  menUy  to  answer  in  all  its  chanotais- 
tics  to  the  i^MMtle's  description  of  the  beast  in  the  Apocalypse.  The 
primary  name  of  Luther,  [i.  e.  Martinue  Lautenu^  as  he  states  it], 
makes  oat  the  number  of  the  beast,  being  reckoned  aoocnding  to  the 
laws  of  the  Greek  alphabet  ;*'  and  therefore  the  learned  author  sees  no 
good  reason,  why  this  number  may  not  be  applied  to  the  so  catted  R^ 
former. 

In  the  sequel,  however,  this  editor  does  the  justice  to  other  renowned 
men  of  his  church  to  mention,  that  they  have  conjectured  the  word  JAh 
ametity  or  Moamitie  (as  Euthymtus,  Zonaras,  and  Cedrenus  write  it), 
i.  e.  Mohammed,  the  name  intended  by  the  i^)ostle ;  for  the  nnmerioal 
value  of  ito  letters  -*  666. 

But  to  come  down  to  some  later  attempts  to  make  out  the  number 
and  name  in  question ;  Wetstein  thinks  that  616  is  the  more  probable 
reading  of  our  text,  and  he  finds  the  name  of  Tituey  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, designated  by  it ;  which,  however,  he  is  compelled  to  write  Tstro, 
in  order  to  make  out  the  requisite  computation. 

Herder,  who  makes  everything  in  the  Apocalypse  to  point  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Jews,  finds  the  name  that  corresponds  to  666  in  Si- 
mon Gorionides,  whose  crimes  are  related  by  Josephus,  BelL  Jud.  VL 
VIL  To  accomplish  this  he  prefixes  the  initial  of  Rabbi  (f^)  to  his  pro- 
per name  thus  y\ycx^  n ;  which  makes  up  the  desired  number. 

GrottuB  and  some  othera  refer  the  number  to  UI^hus  Trajan,  the  en^ 
peror,  a  persecutor,  as  they  represent  him,  of  Christians ;  but  in  order 
to  make  this  out,  ihey  are  obliged  to  write  die  name  in  Grreek,  CMLmoSy 
L  e.  Ulpiuet ;  which  is  but  a  sorry  method  of  accomplishing  the  end  ia 
view. 

Others  have  conjectured  Anotnatf^ey  [Julian  the  apostate] ;  others 
BBPsdiKtoSy  [pope  Benedict  £S^.] ;  Bossuet  makes  it  DloCLes  aUgUa* 
tUs,  i.  e.  Diocletian.  Lewis  XIY,  who  persecuted  the  Huguenots, 
was  called  by  many  Protestants  LUDoVICUs,  because  out  of  this  name 
they  made  666. 
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So  kte  «B  1815,  a  book  was  published  in  Germanj,  in  wbich  the 
writer  pn^sed  to  bring  Napoleon  Bonaparte  within  the  meamng  of 
66^  whose  name  he  writes  Na  BovovanoiQte,  or  Aatuvo^i  or  Ktun-^ 
[Komoq]  JloQundi ;  or  (if  we  may  go  to  the  Hebrew  langoage  for  a 
solution)  it  maj  be  expressed  thus :  iDiaa^s ,  the  Corsioan. 

John  Albert  Bengel,  the  renowned  critical  editor  of  the  N.  Testament, 
and  in  high  repute  both  for  piety  and  learning,  refers  666  to  the  num- 
ber oi  years  daring  which  the  beast  was  to  exercise  his  power,  and  not 
to  any  name  significant  of  person  or  dynasty. 

In  1813,  Gensler  published  a  work  in  German,  called  2%«  Apoealyp- 
tie  Secret  in  Bev,  13:  18  revealed,  in  which,  following  in  the  steps  of 
Bengel,  he  endeavors  to  show,  that  666  refers  to  some  era  named  after 
some  celebrated  man  or  men,  oQi^fio^  ai^&gaiftov  iarip.  Accordingly 
he  adopts  the  aera  Sdeueidarum,  i.  e.  commencing  with  the  reign  of 
Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals  who  reigned  over  Syria,  which 
era  was  extensively  used  in  hither  Asia.  This  commenced  311  B.  C, 
to  which  if  you  add  355  so  as  to  make  up  the  number  666,  you  will 
come  to  the  year  in  which  Julian  the  Apostate  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
who  might  well  be  called  the  Beatt  and  Antiehriit  by  John,  and  the 
Wicked  One  by  Paul. 

Sed — mamim  de  tabula.  Enough  of  these  idle  conjectures,  of  which 
one  might  almost  say :  Pudet  hag  nugae.  The  inventor,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  of  the  exegesis  which  refers  666  to  the  time 
at  era  oi  ^ke  beast,  was  pope  Innocent  III,  who,  in  an  address  to  all 
Christendom  exciting  them  to  another  crusade,  adduces  the  considerar 
tioo,  that  the  dose  of  the  666  yean  assigned  to  the  beast,  i.  e.  to  the 
Ifahommedan  power,  was  near,  and  therefore  there  was  scarcely  room 
for  a  doubt,  that  God  was  about  to  free  the  Ebdy  Land  from  the  domi* 
nion  of  the  Turks.  Bengel,  however,  applied  die  era  made  out  from 
666  in  his  own  way ;  and  while  he  expresses  his  surprise  that  others 
had  not  hit  upon  it,  he  consoles  himself  with  the  pious  reflection,  that 
flesh  and  blood  do  not  attain  to  knowledge  so  wonderful,  and  it  is  only 
to  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  Father  of  lights,  that  so  unworthy  a  ser- 
vant as  he,  should  be  made  partaker  of  such  wisdom,  hidden  from  ages 
and  generations.  The  only  thing,  he  says,  that  makes  him  doubt  in  the 
least  i^ut  his  views  of  the  Apocalypse,  is,  that  they  had  been  given  to 
one  so  unworthy  as  himself. 

As  to  the  era  itself,  all  that  need  be  now  said,  is,  that  according  to 
Bengel's  confident  reckoning,  in  view  of  this,  A.  D«  1810  was  to  be  the 
end  of  the  forty-two  months  of  the  beast  In  1832  the  dragon  from 
the  abyss  was  to  begin  his  reign ;  within  a  few  days  after  this  the  beast 
wHh  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  was  also  to  commence  his ;  and  in  1836, 
the  beast  was  to  bo  overcome  and  destroyed.    *^  Should  tins  year  pass 
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wtnjt"  mjB  ke»  ^  wiAont  loiiie  raaaikaUe  cbMigw  .teUng  pbee^  Aen 
tbere  mnci  be  some  radioal  fanU  in  my  cysteia,  and  one  miMi  carefoUj 
investigale  where  it  larks."  (As  quoted  by  Lucke,  p.  552).  Bui  abe 
fiur  Bengel's  toil !  The  present  generation  have  seen  that  the  changes 
have  not  taken  place,  which  were  predicted  by  him. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  historical  yiew,  to  the  inqoirj:  Whether  anj- 
thing  satisfactory  can  be  done  to  illustrate  the  number  in  qoestioaf  and 
show  its  congruitj  with  the  design  of  the  writer  ? 

The  Greek  word  jiatun^  ^^  LcUmut  of  the  Bomansy  seems,  at  first 
view,  to  offer  a  probable  solution.  The  appositeness  of  it  cannot  well 
be  called  in  question*  Whether  the  adjective  in  this  case  is  to  find  its 
complement  in  Xao^  «« poptduBj  or  in  aitiMQatWQ  •«  ts^Mrofor,  it 
matters  not  as  to  the  main  design  of  the  writer.  Indeed,  it  might  saifr 
the  very  delicate  task  he  had  to  perform,  if  this  should  not  manifestly 
appear  on  the  face  of  his  writiog.  He  expects  it  (for  so  he  says)  to  be 
interpreted  by  aoqfinit  and  that  he  only  who  has  povp  will  be  Me  rightly 
to  interpret  it.  He  could  not  openly  name  the  emperor  in  this  case; 
for  this  would  have  been  construed  by  the  maipstracy  as  treasonaMeu 
He  did  not  wish  to  expose  the  Christians,  who  read  his  work  and  re- 
garded it  with  reverence  and  felt  a  deep  interest  in  it,  to  the  charge  of 
abetting  the  slander  (as  it  would  be  named)  of  the  Roman  magistiaqr. 
They  must  needs  be  subject  to  the  powers  that  th^i  were.  Stall,  as  a 
prophet  commissioned  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  John  had  a 
woric  to  perform,  from  which  he  could  not  shrink.  Chrislaans  must  in 
some  way  be  made  to  understand  who  was  meant  by  the  symbols  whidi 
the  writer  employed ;  else  the  object  of  the  book  itsdf  would  be  fms- 
tvated.  How  could  the  writer  then,  we  may  ask,  seleet  a  better  way 
than  that  which  he  has  chosen?  While  he  probably  was  understood  bf 
the  more  intelligent  part  of  his  mginal  readers,  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  a  Roman  magistrate,  who  was  a  heathen,  would  be  likely  to 
take  offence  from  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  Rev.  13: 18  is  ex- 
pressed.    He  would  be  more  disposed  to  scoff  at  it 

As  to  the  form  of  the  Greek  word  ^at&rofff  viz.  that  si  is  employed 
for  the  Latin  long  I,  it  is  a  sufficient  vindication  rf  it  to  cite  £c^9^ 
0avattufogf  IlavXatPog,  Apttavaipog^  Arnkios^  M^tedioQt  Hameti^^Cw 
O^eifiiog  (Vibius),  etc  Or  we  may  refer  to  the  custom  of  the  more  an- 
cient Latin,  as  in  Plautus,  of  writing  /  by  ei;  e.  g.  solitei,  Diveis,  cap* 
tivei,  preimus,  Lateina,  etc  And  when  Heinrichs  objects  to  tfais 
(Comm.  £xc«  p.  246),  that  Plutarch  and  other  late  Greek  writers  do 
not  employ  si  but  only  i  in  such  cases ;  this  proves  nothing  agunst  the 
method  in  question,  for  the  less  usual  method  of  orthography  would  natu- 
rally be  that,  which  best  comported  with  the  wiiter^s  desigpi  of  partial 
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Tims  mtiek  for  tke  word  ^ixtetpogy  on  the  ground  that  the  nftmeral 
letters  in  our  text,  viz.  x^>  are  the  correct  reading,  i.  e.  that  666  was 
the  number  meant  by  the  writer.  But  we  have  seen,  that  some  ancient 
copies  in  the  time  of  Irenaeus  read  x^*  i-  c-  616.  Some  of  the  reasons 
which  Irenaeus  gives  for  rejecting  this,  are,  in  part  at  least,  of  quite  a 
fanciful  nature,  and  not  such  as  should  influence  oar  minds  in  settling 
the  question  about  the  true  meaning.  But  when,  among  other  things, 
he  avers  that  the  older  and  more  accurate  Codices  read  666,  we  are  at 
least  bound  to  consider  his  testimony  as  of  importance,  in  relation  to  the 
criticism  of  the  text.  Still,  the  number  616  would  seem  to  be  in  itself 
a  good  and  apposite  reading.  The  Hebrew  words  cn'n  ^&^)^ ,  Oaesar  of 
Barney  as  si^gested  by  Ewald,  make  616 ;  and  that  the  partial  conceal- 
ment obviously  designed  by  John  becomes  more  effectual,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  referred  to  a  Hebrew  mode  of  reckoning,  and  to  Hebrew 
words  w  letters  as  indicative  of  his  meaning  here,  seems  to  be  quite 
pkiin. 

Quitd  recantly,  however.  Prof.  Benary  of  Beriin  has  proposed  a  moro 
ingenious,  and  to  my  mind  more  satisfactory,  solution  of  the  nodus  in 
question,  than  any  with  which  I  have  before  met.  He  regards  it  as 
nearly  certain,  that  the  letters  indicative  of  the  number  in  question  must 
be  Hebrew  letters ;  although  he  does  not  seem  to  have  given  a  satiofao- 
tory  reason.  The  very  design,  however,  of  partial  concealment  seems 
to  be,  as  I  have  abeady  hinted,  a  good  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this 
method  by  John.  A  heathen  Greek  or  Romaa  would  not  be  likely  to 
divine  the  writer's  meanings  in  case  the  latter  designed  to  make  the  i^)- 
peal  to  Hebrew  letters  or  words ;  while  there  were  everywhere  Jewteh 
Christians  in  the  churches  who  could  easily  unravel  it. 

Benary  remarks,  that  in  the  Talmud  and  other  Rabbinical  writings 
the  name  of  Nero,  in  the  form  of  'lOl?  I'i'na  often  occars.  This  amounts 
mmiericaUy  to  tiie  number  of  the  beast ;  q.  d.  50-(-200-f>6-|-50,  and 
100L^.^O-f  200,  added  together  equal  666.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  was 
another  method  of  writing  and  pronouncing  the  name  of  Nero,  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  Roman  method.  This  was  ^0)?  ^is ,  Nero  Gaesar^  which 
amounts  numerically  to  just  616,  and  thus  gives  us  a  good  ground  of  the 
diverse  reading  whidi  Irenaeus  found  in  some  Codices.  This  is  surely 
a  remarkable  ooinddence.  The  same  name,  pronounced  after  tiie  Ghreek 
and  Hebrew  analogy,  equals  numerically  the  sum  of  666 ;  but  spoken 
in  the  Latin  way,  (which  is  also  consonant  with  the  Hebrew  apocopate 
form  of  ti —  viz.  1 — ^),  it  amounts  to  616,  which  is  the  rival  reading. 

Nothing  can  be  more  natural  and  easy,  then,  than  to  account  in  this 
way  for  both  of  the  readings  in  the  Codices.  The  discrepant  modes  of 
sounding  Nero's  name,  whether  fully  in  Hebrew,  or  in  an  abridged  way, 
gave  rise  to  the  different  designations  of  the  corresponding  numbers. 
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A  Mhitioii  of  the  various  readings,  wbidi  b  so  mttnal  and  olmoos,  one 
is  strongly  tempted  to  believe,  must  have  ito  foundilien  in  tnitfa  and 
reality. 

The  main  objection  to  Acntwa^  is,  that  it  is  not  snffldently  specifie. 
There  is  hardly  room  to  doubt,  that  the  writer,  notwithstanding  the  v«l 
he  has  thrown  over  his  annunciation,  means  to  be  specific  in  this  pas- 
sage. If  so,  the  designation  in  question  would  come  somewhat  short  of 
his  purpose.  To  the  solution  offered  by  Ewald  this  objection  does  not 
i^ply.  The  then  reigning  Caesar  would  be  specially  intended.  Bat 
against  Ewald's  solution,  which  makes  the  number  616  necessary,  there 
lies  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  viz.  that  aU  the  older  and  better  Codices 
read  666.  The  solution  of  Benary  removes  both  objections,  and  at  the 
same  time  accounts  for  the  variety  in  the  ancient  readings.  Is  it  not, 
^refore,  a  highly  probable  one  ? 

One  question  remains  of  some  interest :  How  came  J<^n  to  adopt  so 
rmfiHcal  a  method  of  designating  who  was  meant  by  the  beast ;  or,  if 
adopted,  how  could  he  rationally  expect  that  it  would  be  rightly  un- 
derstood ? 

Why  John  chose  to  avoid  speaking  out  directly  and  plainly  the  name 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  has  already  been  considered ;  and  as  to  the 
question  now  before  us,  it  is  easily  solved,  by  a  reference  to  the  custom 
of  the  times  when  John  wrote ;  a  custom  continued  for  a  long  period 
after  hb  death.  This  we  may  see  in  the  account  given  of  the  contents 
ef  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  Vol.  L  p.  104.  There  the  reader  will  find 
ampie  evidence  of  a  usage  like  that  of  John  in  the  text  before  us,  some- 
times even  in  cases  where  concealment  was  unnecessary.  To  the  exhi* 
bition  of  the  subject  there,  I  must  refer  the  inquirer,  in  order  to  save 
repetition.  He  will  see  that  John,  in  the  case  before  us,  has  done 
nothing  that  was  unusual,  nothing  which  might  not  have  been  expected, 
in  a  case  of  such  difficulty  and  hasard.  Can  there  be  any  good  reason 
to  doubt  who  was  meant  by  him  ?  At  least,  did  he  not  expect  his  more 
intelligent  readers  to  understand  his  meaning? 

As  to  ^e  solution  of  the  mystical  number  by  a  resort  to  the  Gematria 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  has  sometimes  been  attempted,  I  must,  with 
Ewald,  wholly  dissent.  The  tenor  of  the  whole  thing  is  different  from 
that  of  Gematria.*    Nor  do  I  doubt,  that  this  and  other  like  conceits 

*  Tbtt  the  reader  sofiy  compare  the  Gematria  with  Rev.  13- 18, 1  will  hen 
produce  a  specimen,  which  ia  also  referred  to  by  £wald.  In  Gen.  49: 10,  Skil^ 
shall  came^  rsV^V  83'*  i  the  numerical  value  of  the  sum  of  the  letters  =  356;  the 
same  is  also  the  numerical  yalue  of  n'*V)s,  Uie  Messiah;  ergo  the  Messiah  is  meant 
by  r:h^'a  iKi'* !  Very  different  is  the  manner  of  John.  I  will  only  add,  that  the 
curious  reader  will  find  some  peculiar  lusus  anhni  in  the  me  of  letters  signifying 
aambert,  in  Artenudoras'  Oneirporit  1,  li.  3, 64.  4, 96. 
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ia  tiMk  CUblMiIa  of  the  Briibias  were  of  tear  origia  than  ^eApoadypso. 
There  is  do  need  of  resort  to  such  a  souree  for  explanation  ;  for  an/ 
of  the  more  probable  touroee  already  indicated,  are  more  to  be  veUed 
upoU)  and  aoswar  moch  better  parpoees. 


EXCURSUS  V. 
On  lA«  dmi^iMiani  a/  Time  in  the  Apoeafypie. 

No  diaenssiooa  xespeetbg  anTthing  which  pertains  to  the  Apocalypee 
have  been  so  aainuUed,  or  excited  so  much  attention  in  the  English  and 
American  chorefaesy  as  those  which  respect  the  several  periods  designa- 
ted in  this  book.  A  great  portbn  of  later  commentators  on  the  Revela* 
tiooy  who  belong  to  these  chnrehes,  have  first  made  out  a  historicai 
sketch  of  the  events,  political  and  eeclesiasticaly  which  they  suppose  to 
be  foretokly  and  then  applied  tbemselveS)  with  an  interest  which  has 
often  been  intense,  to  searching  after  the  means  of  deciding  when  those 
periods  of  time  ^s^iia.  After  accomplishing  this^  the  remainder  of  their 
task  is  of  course  easy.  To  find  the  end  of  the  respective  periods  costs 
no  trottUe,  in  thehr  way  of  performing  this  task,  excepting  a  simple 
arithmetical  calcolaibn ;  fiir  as  to  the  letifftk  of  the  periods  themselves^ 
they  determine  it  by  the  very  summary  process  of  making  a  dojf  to  be 
the  representative  of  a  ^ear. 

In  the  Engysh  weirld,  this  mode  of  reckonhog,  in  respect  to  the  Apoca^ 
lypsot  became  cotent  principally  in  cooseqnence  of  the  publication  of 
the  Okme  Apoetdgptiea  of  Joseph  Mede,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  ceatuiy.  Coonting  upon  the  command  given  to  the  prophet 
Esekiel  (Eaek:  4:  4— *6),  to  reckon  ecieA  dc^  on  which  he  lay  opoo  his 
left  or  his  right  side,  as  the  symbol  or  representative  <^  one  yem'e  pun- 
ishment to  be  inflicted  upon  the  houses  of  isra^  and  Judah  ;  appealing 
also  to  Dan.  9:  24,  where  seventy  toeeke  seem  to  be  reckoned  as  meaning 
tteeks  of  fMn  mm  490  years  9  Mede  and  most  of  his  fgUowers  seem 
scarcely  to  have  parsaed  the  inquiry,  whether  the  same  princqple  of 
reekcaing  could  be  justly  applied  to  the  Apoealypee.  Theyhavateken 
it  for  granted,  at  least  most  exponnden  in  our  diorches  have  done  so^ 
that  tlM  principle  of  cocnAing  a  £2b^  for  a  ^wir  is  too  plain  to  need  special 
confirmation,  or  to  admit  of  any  reasonable  contradiction.  My  present 
object,  therefore,  is  to  examine,  fint  of  aU,  the  justice  of  such  a  daisv 
iaaafamfaaMmiier  aatke  natai«of  the  case  will  permil.    Ifiteaa 
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be  sliown,  that  theve  is  no  good  ground  for  admitting  godi  a  netiiod  of 
reckoning  in  the  Apocaljpee,  then  we  shall  at  least  haie  made  acme 
advances  toward  attaining  to  a  well-grounded  interpretation ;  inaBouich 
as  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  it  will  have  been  removed.  When  so 
macb  is  done,  we  must  then  understand  and  interpret  the  designations 
of  time  in  their  usual  and  literal  sense,  or  else  (in  case  thb  cannot  be 
done)  consider  the  numbers  employed  as  having  merely  a  eymboHc 
import,  i.  e.  as  intended  to  designate  various  but  indefinite  portions  of 
time,  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  of  the 
numbers  employed. 

I  may  remark,  first  of  all,  that  I  know  not  why  one  solitary  case,  via. 
that  in  Ezek.  iv,  or  at  most  only  two,  if  we  ledLon  Dan.  9:  24  among 
this  class,  should  be  appealed  to  with  so  much  confidence,  as  establish^ 
ing  a  rule  for  the  interpretation  (^  all  prophecy  where  tMvw  is  spedfied. 
In  Gen.  6:  8,  God  announces,  in  the  way  of  prediction,  that  the  days  of 
men  shall  be  120  years,  before  the  flood  comes  upon  them.  The  rob 
in  question,  i.  e.  one  day  for  a  year,  would  make  a  respite  for  the  ante- 
diluvians of  48,200  years ;  so  that  their  disregard  to  Noah's  threau  of 
a  flood  would  be  no  very  strange  matter.  So  in  Gen.  7:  4,  God  declares 
tibat,  after  seven  days,  he  will  cause  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth  f<»ty  days 
and  forty  nights.  Did  any  one  ever  dream  of  making  this  the  same  as 
saying,  that  after  seven  years  it  shall  begin  to  rain,  and  shall  continue 
to  do  so  for  forty  successive  years  f  In  Gen.  15: 18  it  is  predicted,  that 
Abraham's  posterity  shall  be  bondsmen  in  Egypt,  400  years.  Does 
this  then  mean  144,000  years  ?  Gen.  41: 1  seq.  predicts  seven  years  of 
plenty  and  seven  of  famine  to  Egypt;  can  this  mean  2520  years  of 
each?  In  Num.  14:  83  it  is  declared,  that  Israel  shall  wander  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years,  before  they  reach  the  promised  land ;  and  are 
these  wanderings  to  last  14,400  years  ?  Or  does  not  aetoal  history 
settle  the  question  what  forty  years  in  this  case  mean  ?  So  in  £zek. 
29:  11,  12,  there  is  a  threat  of  forty  yeaxa'  wasting  to  the  Egyptians ; 
in  Jonah  8:  4  it  is  declared,  that  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown  in 
forty  days ;  in  Is.  7:  8  it  is  said,  that  Ephraim  shi^  be  broken  with- 
in threescore  and  five  years;  in  Is.  16:  14,  that  the  glory  of  Moab 
shall  be  contemned  within  three  years ;  in  Jer.  25:  11.  29:  10,  that  the 
Jews  shall  be  exiles  in  the  land  of  Babylon  for  seventy  yean ;  and 
did  any  one  ever  think,  in  these  respective  cases,  d  any  other  than  the 
literal  and  obvious  sense  of  the  words  which  designate  the  respective 
periods?  Many  other  instances  of  the  like  nature,  from  various  paita 
of  the  Scriptures,  might  easily  be  added ;  but  these  surely  are  sufficient 
to  show  what  common  usage  is,  with  respect  to  the  dedarationa  of  the 
prophets.  If  any  one  doobts  still,  then  let  hun  interpret  Dan.  4:  82  in 
aooordance  with  the  principle  of  «  day  far  a  year.    Aeoording  to  this. 
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KebneldKbezzBr  iniist  hare  been  mad  and  eat  grass  ftMO  yeanH-disci- 
pline  eDoagh  to  hamble  a  king  even  as  insolent  as  he. 

Bat  are  there  no  exceptions  to  this  common  asage  in  prophetic  de-* 
daiations  ?  There  ought  to  be  many,  and  to  be  very  plain  ones,  in  or- 
der to  justify  us  in  making  one  day  to  stand  for  a  year,  in  the  designa- 
tions of  time  in  the  Apocalypse.  Yet  I  yenture  to  assert,  that  not  a 
sin^e  example  of  a  similar  method  of  interpretation  can  be  found,  which 
in  any  important  respect  wiU  serve  as  a  jostiflcation  of  such  an  exegetts. 

The  usual  reference  to  Ezek.  iv.  as  a  ground  of  justification,  is  surdy 
wide  of  the  mark.  There  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  lie  on  his  left 
side  390  days,  in  order  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel,  i.  e. 
in  order  to  present  a  symbol  of  the  punishment  which  they  shall  re- 
ceive,  and  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  shall  be  administered ; 
for,  it  is  expressly  said  to  him ;  <*  I  have  appointed  to  thee  each  da^far 
a  ffBor"  in  like  manner  he  was  to  lie  upon  his  right  side  forty  days, 
so  as  to  symbdise  the  punishment  of  Judah  for  forty  years ;  Ezek.  4s 
4-*^.  It  matters  not  for  our  present  purpose,  whether  these  symbolic 
actions  were  things  to  be  actually  performed  by  the  ]Mt>phet,  or  whether 
they  are  only  represented  as  being  done,  (for  in  either  case  they  would 
answer  the  same  end  for  sufaotance) ;  what  we  are  now  concerned  with, 
is  only  the  derignaium  of  time.  Nothing  can  be  pkuner,  than  that  da^ 
are  here  made  the  representatives  of  years  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case ;  for  how  could  the  prophet  lie  upon  his  left  side  390  if  eon  f  Then, 
ia  the  next  place,  the  fact  that  days  are  to  be  symbols  of  years,  is  €x* 
prudy  ttaUd  at  the  outset ;  and  plainly  it  is  so  stated,  because  other* 
wise  it  would  not  enter  into  the  mind  of  either  prophet  or  people,  that 
days  could  be  regarded  as  the  re[Nresentatives  of  years. 

Another  case,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  this,  is  also  i^pealed  to 
in  the  way  of  justifying  the  interpretation  now  under  examination.  It 
is  presented  in  Num.  xiv.  Moses  sent  spies  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
who  were  absent  forty  days,  and  then  returned  and  made  a  bad  report 
of  the  land.  The  consequence  was  discontent  and  rebellion  in  the 
camp  of  IsraeL  With  this  God  was  disf^eased,  and  he  declared  that 
the  Israelites  should  wander  forty  years  in  the  desert,  each  year  cor* 
responding  to  one  of  the  forty  days  in  question ;  Num.  14:  38,  34  In 
this  case  then,  just  as  in  the  preceding,  there  is  an  express  mention  and 
iqipointmeat,  that  days  should  corresponds  with  years  ;  so  that  the  case 
is  open  to  no  mistake  and  no  misunderstanding.  But  let  us  supposa 
that  God  had  simply  said,  that  the  Isvadites  should  wander  in  the  wil- 
derness for  ybr^  dbj^  and  said  nothing  more ;  would  any  one  have  ever 
conjeotured  Hbal  forty  years  were  meant  ?  Surely  not ;  and  yet  this  last 
case  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  compared  with  the  designations  of  time, 
in  general,  in  the  prophetic  boohs  of  the  Scriptures. 
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By  any  cmaoMtaioefl,  now,  like  to  those  in  the  ewe  oC  EmImI  and 
of  the  spiesy  the  predictiong  in  the  Apocalypee  aie  wiioUj  BoattendeiL 
Not  an  intimation  is  onee  even  hinted,  that  such  a  rule  of  reckoning 
time  is  to  be  af^ed.  How  can  we  then  be  justified  in  applying  sook 
a  rule,  when  no  necessity  of  the  case,  and  no  anak^,  illustrates  or  de- 
fends such  an  application  ? 

Bi^t  we  shall  doubtless  be  renunded  of  an  analo^Mis  case  in  Dan. 
9:  24,  (to  which  alone  Mede  appeab),  where»  it  is  alleged,  Mtwifjr  weeb 
certainly  mean  ttven^  fceeh  ofyearf^  i.  e.  490  years.  But  here  again 
a  critical  examination  will  lead  ns  to  see  that  the  appeal  is  not  well 
groonded.  The-  original  word  here  b  not  rAs^^  vscb,  but  tin^:^ 
sevens,  or  (to  adopt  the  Greek  idiom)  h^adss.  The  paooi^  of  course 
runs  thus :  ^  Seventy  heptades  are  determined  for  thy  peofde,"  etc 
Heptades  oi  what  ?  The  natural  and  indeed  necessary  answer  is :  Mqh 
tades  of  fears;  for  the  context  tells  us,  that  Daniel  had  just  been  med? 
itating  on  the  question,  whether  the  seventy  ffears*  exile  of  the  Jews 
was  now  at  an  end ;  and  the  angel,  who  now  makes  further  disdosares 
k>  him,  tells  him  that  seventy  heptades  are  still  further  designated  for  the 
people  of  Israel,  in  which  various  important  events  are  to  be  aoeom* 
plished.  That  the  word  years  would  of  course  be  naturally  and  readily 
supplied  after  heptades,  in  such  a  case,  is  cleariy  established  by  the  fact, 
that  the  common  mode  oi  redconing  time  is  by^isars;  and  moreover  by 
the  fact,  that  where  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Daniel  doee  not  mean  that 
ffears  shall  be  understood,  he  feels  himself  obliged  actually  to  supply 
another  and  an  appropriate  word,  so  as  to  prevent  any  mLstake.  Thus 
in  Daniel  10:  2,  8,  we  find  the  words  D*^^  rv^^T^  twke  employed^ 
where  the  writer  intends  to  designate  three  sevens  tf  ifays,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  he  in  each  case  inserts  the  word  tfis;  (d^f^)  after  the 
word  sevens  or  heptades.  In  no  other  way  could  he  guard  against  the 
mistake  of  beiny  tmderstood  to  mean  h^Hades  qf  years. 

The  amount  now  of  all  this  is,  that  a  writer  in  Hebrew  might  say,  and 
did  say,  seventy  sevens,  in  respect  to  time,  and  be  understood  obviously  to 
mean,  that  seventy  times  seven,  i.  e.  490,  years  were  of  coune  intended 
to  be  designated.  But  how  widely  diverse  b  all  this  from  saying  three 
years  and  six  months,  and  being  nnda^tood  as  meaning  1260  years  I 
There  is  no  palpable  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  Of  course,  any 
refisrenoe  U>  Dan.  9:  2^  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  matter  of  justifying  the 
oxiSgeflM  wfaieh  is  now  nader  consideration. 

Nothing  daanted  however  by  the  failore  of  these  oases^  many  appful, 
with  unwavering  confidence,  to  other  instances  in  Daniel^  where  a  peri- 
od equal  to  three  years  and  six  months  is  repeatedly  named  by  the  wri- 
ter; whidi  period  they  interpret  as  meaning  12fi0  years.  These  pas- 
sages are  in  Dan.  7:  26.  12:7;  hot  in  balk  casea  teespcMskMof  iha 
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oripiaS  18,  fifiM,  Hma,  tmd  Aa(f  [time],  in  Chaldee  yirf  (7:  25),  in  Heb. 
n?^  (1ft  7).  Each  of  these  words  means  a  ««*,  definite,  designated 
time  ;  and  of  course  the  only  nataral  exegesis  of  them  is  grounded  on 
the  supposition,  that  a  year  is  that  definite  time  which  is  intended  by  the 
words  respectively.     So  far  all  is  plain. 

But  then,  the  interpretation  which  makes  out  these  designations  of 
tiiree  and  a  half  years  to  mean  1260  years — ^is  that  equally  plain  ?  Far 
enough  fW)m  this.  In  7:  25,  it  seems  to  me  beyond  all  reasonable  ques* 
tion,  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  designated  as  the  person  into  whose 
hands  the  temple  and  all  its  appurtenances  are  to  fall,  and  who  will  car^ 
ry  on  a  most  bitter  and  bloody  persecution  against  the  Jews  as  a  natiotr, 
but  particularly  against  all  of  them  who  are  devoted  to  the  peculiar  du- 
ties of  their  religion.  Facts  show  that  this  prediction,  as  understood  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  words,  was  in  all  respects  verified.  In  the  year 
168  A.  C,  in  the  month  of  May,  Antiochus,  on  his  way  to  make  an  at- 
tack upon  Egypt,  detached  ApoUonius,  one  of  his  military  officers, 
with  22,000  men,  to  subdue  and  plunder  Jerusalem.  This  was  accom- 
plished. A  horrible  slaughter  was  made  of  the  men,  and  the  women  and 
children  were  made  captives,  and  multitudes  of  them  sold  as  slaves.  The 
Jews  were  soon  compelled  to  eat  swine's  fiesh,  and  to  sacrifice  to  idols. 
In  December  of  that  same  year,  the  temple  was  profaned  by  introducing 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  sacrifices 
were  made  to  this  idol  upon  the  altar  of  Qod,  Just  three  years  after 
this,  i.  e.  in  165  A.  C.  Dec.  25th,  the  temple  was  expurgated  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  restored.  Thus  three  years 
and  six  months,  if  not  to  a  day,  yet  very  nearly  so,  marked  the  period 
^f  desolations  in  the  holy  city  and  temple,  as  predicted  by  Daniel.* 

Now  as  it  seems  quite  plain,  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  described 
in  Dan.  7:  25,  and  of  course  that  the  time,  and  times  and  the  dividing 
[half]  of  time  is  applied  to  the  period  of  the  desolations  in  Jerusalem 
occasioned  by  him,  by  what  process  of  interpretation  shall  we  make  out 
1260  years  of  aggression  upon  the  holy  city  and  temple  by  one  man  ? 
Methusaleh  himself  comes  far  short  of  living  through  such  a  period. 
This  one  consideration  seems  to  make  an  end  of  the  question,  whether 
days  stand  for  years  in  Dan.  7:  25. 

That  Dan.  12:  7,  designating  the  same  period,  refers  to  the  same  per- 


*  Inaccordaooe  with  this  is  the  declaration  of  Josepfaos,  Prooem.  ad  Bell.  Jod. 
}  7.  BeU.  Jud.  1.  1.  §  1.  Id  Antiq.  XII.  7.  §  6,  however,  he  names  three  years 
as  the  period  of  the  desolation.  But  this  evidently  refers  to  the  special  dishonour 
done  to  the  temple  by  the  heathen  sacrifices  there,  and  it  accords  exactly  with 
fact  in  respect  to  these.  The  reader  may  consnlt  Ushor's  Annnfs,  A.  C.  168  et 
•eq. ;  also  Froelieh,  /Innalet  Regnin  Syriae,  under  Antiochus  Epiph.  Comp. 
Jalm's  Us^  Cooimonwealth  on  Um  mmift  period,  and  alto  Priddauji's  Conaectiofi, 
Vol.  III. 
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SOD  and  the  same  events,  tfaere  can,  as  it  seems  to  my  mindly  be  no  good 
reason  for  doubt  on  the  part  of  anj  one  who  th<»ou^7  tcompares  Dan. 
11:  21 — 45  with  chap.  12:  1—7.  Of  course  it  is  impossible,  that  1260 
years  should  be  made  out  as  the  period  designated  here.  How  can  it 
be  applied  to  limit  the  desolations  made  by  one  man,  yiz.  the  Syrian 
tyrant? 

I  am  aware  of  the  attempt  to  escape  from  this,  by  finding  a  vnopout 
in  these  passages,  and  making  them  secretly  descriptive  of  onHchrut 
under  the  Christian  dispensation.  But  without  appealing  to  the  incon- 
gruity of  a  double  sense  of  these  passages,  it  is  enough  to  remark,  that 
all  which  is  predicated  of  the  tyrant,  in  Dan.  7: 24—26.  8:  9—12,  23 — 
25.  [Probably  9:  26,  27  ?].  11:  21 — 45.  12:  7,  was  to  take  place  hefw€ 
the  introduction  of  the  Messiah's  reign.  How  then  could  it  apply  to 
some  distant  centuries  after  this  reign  had  commenced  ?  How,  more- 
over, can  a  titMy  times,  and  half  a  tiine,  mean  Uteralfy  three  years  and 
six  months,  as  surely  it  does  in  respect  to  Antlbchus,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  mean  1260  years  when  applied  to  antichrist  ?  No  justifica- 
tion, then,  can  be  made  oat  for  interpreting  the  Apocalypse  as  designa- 
ting the  period  of  1260  years  when  it  speaks  of  three  years  and  six 
months,  from  the  fact  that  the  like  period  is  designated  in  the  book  of 
DanieL 

Nor  do  the  other  periods  here  designated  afford  any  justification  to 
the  interpretations  given  of  the  periods  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  Dan.  8: 
18,  14,  a  period  of  2300  days  is  mentioned,  as  the  limit  to  which  the 
desolations  in  Judaea  shall  come.  Judas  Maocabaeus  restored  the  ton- 
pie  worship,  Dec  25,  A.  C.  165.  Now  if  we  count  back  for  six  yearsy 
four  months,  and  tw^ity  days  »»  2300  days,  (counting  thirty  days  to  a 
month  and  twelve  months  to  a  year,  which  is  plainly  the  prc^betic  usage), 
we  shall  of  course  find  171  A.  C,  and  some  time  in  that  year  durii^ 
the  month  of  August,  to  be  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  2300  days.  In 
that  very  year  the  temple  was  plundered,  through  the  urgency  of  Anti- 
ochus  for  the  tribute  promised  to  him  by  the  high-priest,  Menelaus.  It 
was  moreover  profaned,  in  such  a  way  as  to  occasion  an  insurrection 
among  the  Jews,  who  slew  the  deputy  of  the  high-priest  and  all  concern- 
ed in  the  sacrilege.  From  that  time,  there  were  frequent  agressions 
made  upon  the  temple  and  holy  city,  particularly  for  the  last  3^  years 
of  Antiochus'  reign,  until  final  victory  perched  upon  the  standard  of  Ju- 
das Maccabaeus,  in  Dec.  165  A.  C. 

Now  as  Dan.  8:  9 — 18  (comp.  8:  22 — ^25),  makes  it  plain  that  Anti- 
ochus is  the  person  to  whom  the  2300  days  stand  related,  so  it  is  certain 
(as  before)  that  these  cannot  mean  2300  years.  How  could  Antiochus 
in  person  oppress  the  Jews  for  two  thousand  and  three  hundred  years  f 
Events  in  Ui«  life  and  reign  of  Antiochus  make  it  quite  onnoMssaiy,  as 
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U  would  seem^  tolook  after  any  otliertbaB  a  UfeeRal  uAeipretadon  of  the 
dajs  which  «e  specified  in  Dan.  8: 14. 

Should  any  one  ask,  why  the  time  in  Dan.  7:  25  and  12:  7  is  limited 
to  3^  ye^fBi  and  in  8: 14  extended  to  six  yean  And  l40  dayd,  one  an- 
swer may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  latter  term  is  apparently  destin- 
ed to  iiomprehend  the  whole  period^  from  the  time  when  the  first  serious 
.  attadc.^as  made  upon  the  worship  and  the  rights  of  the  Jews,  through 
the  direct  aggression  of  Antiochus  £piphanes ;  but  the  3^  years  desig- 
nate the  period  during  which  he  held  the  absolute  and  exclusive  control 
of  the  temple  and  of  the  holy  city,  and  conmiitted  every  kind  of  cruelty 
and  abomination.  Before  this,  the  vexations  were  only  oocamonal ;  but 
Btill  they  were  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of  the  pious  Jews. 

In  Dan.  12:  11  is  another  designation  of  time,  which  at  first  view 
seems  incompatible  with  the  limitation  already  noted  in  Dau.  7:  25  and 
12: 7.  The  latter,  in  both  passages,  is  3^  years ;  but  the  former  is  1290 
days,  L  e.  just  thirtyadays  more  than  the  other  two  designations.  How 
can  this  be  accounted  for?  The  events  to  which  the  1290  days  stand 
»  reiatedy  are  evidently  the  same  for  substimce  as  those  to  which  the  1260 
days  stand  related ;  for  Dan.  12: 11  plainly  shows  this. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is,  as  I  apprehend,  to  be  found  in  the 
£MSt,  that  3}  years  is  a  number  equalling  the  one  half  of  seven,  the  sa- 
cred number,  and  that  this  is  a  oonrenient  designation  of  a  moderate 
length  of  time,  whether  the  designation  is  quite  exact,  or  falls  a  little 
short  of  exactness,  or  exceeds  it  in  a  small  measure.  In  this  simple 
light  we  may  regard  the  1260  days  in  Dan.  7:  25.  12:  7 ;  while  the 
1290  days,  in  Dan.  12: 11,  g^ves  an  exact  period  to  a  day,  in  which  the 
events  there  described  took  plaee.  It  were  easy  to  illustrate  the  mode 
of  reckoning  by  3},  by  references  to  extensive  usage  of  this  nature. 
Thus  the  diou^  in  the  time  of  Elijah  is  said  to  he  during  three  yean 
and  six  months,  James  5: 17,  although  no  period  is  named  in  the  O. 
Testament.  Thns  the  Babbins  in  respect  to  other  events :  '<  Nabuzar- 
adan  was  sent  to  lay  waste  Jerusalem  ^  years,"  Eccha  lY.  12.  <'  Yes- 
pMian  besieged  Jerusalem  three  years  and  six  months,"  Eccha,  L  5. 
<'  Hadrian  bedeged  Either  3^  years,"  Eccha  B.  IL  2.  ''  l^ebuchadnex- 
aar  and  Yespasian  will  be  punished  in  Gehenna  three  years  and  six 
months,"  Eccha  L  12.  Nothing  is  plainer,  now,  than  that  this  period 
is  used  here  in  the  general  way  above  described,  without  pretensions  to 
exactness  in  regard  to  a  day.  The  1290  days,  however,  in  Dan.  12: 11, 
appear  to  be  designed  for  the  purpose  d  exactness.  And  so  far  as  we 
ipm  make  out  the  doings  of  Antiochus  from  history,  this  corresponds 
well  with  them.  In  the  year  169  A*  C  Antiochus  made  war  upon  the 
Egyptians.  This  war  was  not  finished.  He  withdrew  his  troops  to 
winter  ^inaitora  in  Syria,  and  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  168  renewed  his 
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attaek.  Now  if  w#  fosnk  bank  tl»ee  yean  ani  oeren  raoidte  —  lf99 
days,  from  the  time  when  Judas  MaooafoaeuB  pnnAed  tha  temple  aai 
renewed  the  saerifioee,  (I  e.  from  Deo.  35»  A.  G.  1€S),  we  ahaU  find 
that  the  mondi  </ May  in  A.  C.  168  would  be  the  time  when  Apello- 
idm  took  poBseasion  of  Jeraaalem  and  ooramitled  ahooking  eraeltiM 
there«  As  it  appears  that  this  divenioB  of  ApoUoiuii8y  witk  a^Btaoli- 
ment  of  troops,  was  made  when  AatioohcB  waa  on  his  way  to  rencfw  his 
attack  upon  Egypt,  and  as  thb  waa  of  oonrae  m  the  Spring  of  tiie  year, 
all  seems  to  be  plain  and  harmonious. 

Oae  period  more  remains  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  vis.  the  ldS5  days 
in  Dan.  12:  12.  Bat  I  apprehend  this  passage  ia  not  veiy  diffieuk  of 
ecplanaiaon.  We  have  seen  tiMt  on  the  25th  of  Dec  A.  C  165,  JudM 
Macoabaeas  cleansed  the  temple  and.  nnewed  its  serviee.  Very  early 
in  the  year  f<^wixig,  Anlioohiis  mordied  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and 
coming  to  Persepolis  he  undertook  to  rifle  the  temple  there  of  its  trea- 
iores.  But  the  inhabitants  rose  rni  tmufe  and  droTO  him  from  the  city 
with  disgrace.  Thenoe  he  fled  to  Eebatana;  and  thero  the  newa  came 
to  him  of  Judas'  great  victory  in  Palestine  and  the  restoration  of  teat-  ■ 
pie  worship.  Uttering  tiie  most  homi  blasphemies  and  iayroeatiowa, 
he  set  out  immediately  on  his  retom  to  l^ria,  that  he  might  proparo  to 
annihilate  the  J^mtk  nation.  On  his  way  hefellsiek,  and  died,  proba- 
bly oi  cholera,  at  Tabas  in  the  mountainoos  re|^  to  the  northward. 
AU  this  was  early  in  the  Spring  of  164  A.  &  Now  if  we  add  to  Dec. 
S5th  A.  a  165,  the  time  of  75  days  (which  is  the  asoen  of  the  13» 
days  over  the  1260),  we  shall  find  oarsdves  to  have  arrived  near  the 
middle  of  Mardi  A.  C.  164. 

How  perfectly  now  all  these  designalioas  of  time  talibf  witli  historie  ^ 
ftusts,  may  be  seen  at  a  angle  g^ce.  '<  Iffilessed,"  says  the  aiigel»  ^is 
he  that  wuteth  and  Cometh  to  the  IddSdayeT  Thatia:  'Blesaadia 
he  who  liveth  to  see  die  day,  when  the  tyrant  and  o^ressor  of  God's 
people,  who  has  profaned  the  sanctuary,  blasphemed  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  shed  the  blood  of  priests  and  saints,  shall  be  removed  befond  (ho 
grasp  of  persecatiag  power,  and  sacred  liberty  and  law  ahidl  leiimMiii 
their  sway  over  the  promised  land  V  All  is  so  natural  and  easy  here^ 
that  one  can  scarcely  he^  acceding  to  an  interpretation  of  this  aatore^ 
when  it  is  ooce  proposed. 

Where  then,  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  can  we  find  any  anahgoH  tat  the 
justification  of  the  1260  ^eor/  exegesis  in  the  Apocalypae?  Icannot 
find  it;  and  I  must  think  that  those  who  do  find  it,  iwterpret  U  imU^ik§ 
pwyto,  instead  of  deducing  it  exegetieally  out  of  him.  We  seek  ly 
vain  to  establish  by  the  Old  Testament  a  precedent  for  making  a  dag 
ther^resentativeofayMr.  Esek.iv.anid  Num.  ziv«  are  the  only  casea 
whero  this  is  dona;  and  theiOf  as  we  have  already  see%  the  rsaaonn  te 
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io  dDisg  $ge  psrSbtitj  apparent;  attd  ttoe,  to*,  we  are  expreAdy  ad* 
liMMiahed  how  the  reokoiiiDg  is  to  be  made.  Does  not  this  amotiat  to  a 
deelaialioii,  that  uilew  we  had  been  go  inlluriaed,  we  should  of  course 
reAda  tkne  as  it  is  dsewhere  redconed?  And  inasmuch  as  ia  other 
aiies  no  notice  of  sach  a  kind  is  givoit  what  can  we  do  consistentfy^  ez^' 
oept  tMeidion  in  the  manner  which  is  usual  throughout  the  Scriptuiiids? 

GoiQis  we  now  to  the  ApocAi.TPftB,  the  direct  and  inuoediato  object 
ef  our  inquiry.  I  shall  seleetoidj  those  designalions  of  time  here,  which 
aiie  made  by  the  use  of  numben.  On  some  of  these  I  need  not  dwells 
fixr  all  will  concede  thai  the  use  of  numbers  in  some  of  the  cases  must 
be  of  a  tropical  or  synribolical  nature. 

In  R&v.  2: 10  it  is  said  to  the  church  at  Sn^ma,  that  ^the  devil 
woald  cast  some  of  them  into  prison,  that  they  might  be  tried  aud  affiict«* 
•dy  for  Un  doj^"  That  a  short  and  really  undefined  period  of  time  is 
meant  here,  hardly  any  have  questioned.  Such  or  the  like  use  of  <«» 
the  reader  may  find  m  1  Sam*  3d:  88.  Neh.  5: 18.  Jer.  42:  7.  Dan.  1: 
12y  14w  Acts  25:  6  aL  The  mind  naturally  prefers  some  definite  pe- 
wd  ef  time,  as  bdng  more  emphatic ;  and  so  fen  dd^  stands  for  a  shcnrt, 
bnt  really  indefinite,  period.  So  the  Latins,  when  they  wished  to  eaci^ 
preM  an  indefinite  number  of  times  during  which  anything  hi^>ened  or 
would  haj^pen,  said  tesoemtHei,  L  e.  six  hundred  times.  But  in  the  case 
before  us  much  narrower  limits  are  designated. 

In  Bev.  3: 10,  Aour  of  trud  plainly  means  season  of  trial;  for  the 
word  &Qa  is  ^«ry  commonly  emj^yed  in  this  way,  by  the  New  Testar 
ment  writers.  Of  course  the  very  nature  of  the  expression  leaves  the 
period  of  time  here#uid^ned. 

In  regard  to  the  jke  maniht,  Bev.  9: 10,  during  winch  the  loetuU 
have  power  to  inflict  wounds  upon  men  hke  those  of  scorpions,  it  seema 
obrious,  that  the  usual  period,  vis.  from  May  until  near  the  ck)se  of 
September^  i»  which  the  natural  locusts  oommit  ravages,  is  here  chosen 
at  order  to  carry  on  the  rimilitQde.  That  a  moderate,  but  actually  nn* 
defined  period  of  time  is  here  intended,  would  seem  to  be  plain.  H, 
wHh  those  who  reckon  a  day  for  a  year,  we  shoold  here  count  upon  150 
years  as  the  period  of  duration,  we  must  be  at  an  utter  loss  to  find  any- 
thing in  history  that  oorresponds  widi  any  good  degree  of  probability  to 
sndi  a  period.  If  we  count  only  five  Kiend  months^  we  are  still  in* 
volved  in  the  Kke  difficulty.  Hence  the  tropical  or  symbolical  use  of 
tlM  expression,  five  months,  seems  to  be  most  probable  and  facile.  And 
suflh  appears  to  be  ^e  more  usual  qiinioQ  of  commentators. 

The  designalions  of  tha^  however,  which  are  to  be  found  in  chap. 
xi-*-xiii,  are  those  about  ^riuch  controversy  has  arisen,  and,  with  the 
esoeplion  of  the  mOknadal  period,  are  the  only  ones  to  which  any  spe^ 
dal  interest  is  attached.  These  need,  therefinre,  an  attentive  examina- 
tion. 
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In  Ber.  11:  2  it  k  prediofeed,  tbat  the  A%  ««ej^  and  tbe  temple  (<mter 
court)  shall  be  given  to  the  Oentilea,  and  that  ^ley  Mil  trtad  U  undsr 
foot  fofiy^ujo  months.  That  Jenisalem  10  here  meant,  seems  to  be  be- 
yond any  fair  question,  inasmudi  as  v.  8  specifies  it  as  ^  etiy  where 
our  Lord  was  crucified.  But  the  epithet  holy  city  of  itsetf  determiml^ 
the  question  beyond  appeal  Now  hefe  the  same  period  is  des^ated, 
as  in  req>ect  to  the  ravages  of  Antiochus  Epiphaaes,  io  Dnsujz  25. 
12:  7.  And  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  latter  ease,  that  not  1260  bat  1290 
(Dan.  12:  11)  is  probably  the  exaei  period  of  time,  while  the  three  and 
a  half  years  is  used  in  the  way  of  a  more  guierai  ezpressicm,  as  being 
the  one  half  of  seven,  so  here  we  may  understand  the  expresnon  forty* 
two  months  in  the  like  manner.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  Cestius  Galliis 
laid  siege,  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  month  of  Oct  A.  D.  66 ;  bat  he  oontin* 
ued  it  only  a  short  time,  Joseph*  BelL  Jud.  IL  19.  It  was  not  until  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  that  Vespasian,  sent  by  N«t>  to  subdue 
Palestine,  commenced  hostile  action  in  that  country.  Theie  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt,  th^refore,  that  the  period  in  question  is  designed  to  mark 
the  time  during  which  the  conquest  of  Palestine  and  of  the  holy  city 
was  going  on.  On  the  10th  of  August  A.  D.  70,  Jerusalem  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Titus.  How  well,  now,  this  period  ccxnpares  with 
that  when  ravages  were  committed  by  Antbchus,  scarcely  needs  to  be 
noted  here. 

Daring  tbe  period  while  these  events  are  going  on,  L  e«  daring  1260 
days,  Rev.  11: 3,  the  two  witnesses  prophesy  in  sackcloth,  and  finally 
suffer  martyrdom.  That  the  two  events,  viz.  the  invasion  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  holy  city  and  the  testimony  of  tiie  witnesses  are  cotempora- 
neous,  is  plain  from  the  fact,  that  they  are  not  only  conjomed  in  the  de- 
scription, but  that  both  immediately  precede  the  fall  of  Jcihisalem ;  as 
diap.  xL  fully  shows.  Matt  24:  9-^13  also  shows,  that  the  persed^on 
of  Christians  would  be  active  at  this  period.  We  seek  then  ^  no  oth- 
er limitation  of  the  time  here,  tiian  the  same  which  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  the  preceding  verse,  L  e.  in  Bev.  11:  2. 

Let  it  be  noted  here,  also,  in  the  way  of  illustrating  the  numb^  8), 
that  the  corpses  of  the  two  witnesses,  after  they  are  slain,  are  said  to  lie 
in  the  street,  exposed  to  public  gaze,  for  three  days  anda  half,  Rev.  11: 
9, 11.  What  now,  if  we  should  insist  on  interpreting  this  as  meaning 
^i  y^ors  f  It  would  bring  out  an  absurdity ;  for  a  single  month,  in  the 
dimate  of  Palestine,  would,  in  one  way  or  another,  destroy  any  dead 
body,  not  to  speak  of  its  being  devoured.  Three  days  and  a  half,  in  soA 
a  case,  can  therefore  only  mean  a  short  periody  i.  e.  one  within  which 
ib&  dead  bodies  should  not  be  dissolved  (ht  consumed ;  and  the  reason 
for  choosing  this  number  is  plainly  to  be  foond  in  the  ooDtezt,  where  9^ 
years  are  so  often  designated. 
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I&ohapi.  xii.  Ihereisanewanddtfbrentappiieationof  the  same  niim- 
Imp.  The  wennan  adorned  witll  the  sun  and  stare  (the  representadye 
'of  the  ehorch),  after  the  ascension  and  glorification  of  her  Son  {the 
Messiah),  12:  5,  is  compelled  to  flee  to  the  wilderness,  and  dwM  Aere 
tttO  dn/^.  There  she  is  ftonrished  for  a  time  and  Hmei  and  half  a 
tim$y  Ilk  14,  until  the  period  of  destmcfeion  is  overpast  What  now  is 
Uds,  bu^  a  sjqfnbol  of  Christians  who  retreated  to  PeUa  in  the  wilderness* 
coantry,  when  the  invasion  of  Judea  commenced,  and  of  their  being  pro- 
tected there  until  the  indignation  was  overpassed  ?  Tliis  synchronizes, 
tfaereibre,  wilii  the  period  afaready  named  and  defined  above.  I  see  no 
good  reason  to  donbt,  that  it  comprehends  or  refers  to  the  same  pe- 
riod- 

It  was  thus  the  church  in  general  escaped  from  the  desolations  of  war 
and  peraecQtion.  But  Satan,  enraged  at  this,  is  represented  as  making 
his  attack  in  other  quarters,  upon  <<  the  remnant  of  the  seed  of  woman,'' 
L  e.  upon  Christians  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  11: 17. 
The  beast  which  rises  out  of  the  sea,  i.  e.  the  imperial  power  of  Rome, 
is  represented  by  Jc^n  as  ^^  making  war  with  the  saints  for  forty-two  « 
months,"  Bey.  18:  5,  7.  The  persecution  by  Nero  began  about  the  mid- 
Hb  or  the  latter  part  of  Nov.  A.  D.  64,  at  Some.  It  ended  with  the 
death  of  Nero,  which  was  on  the  9th  of  June,  A.  D.  68,  for  on  that  day 
Galba  entered  Rome  and  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Here  again  is  3^ 
years  or  1260  days  with  sufficient  exactness ;  for  the  precise  time  of 
forty-two  months  expires  about  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  and  Nero 
died  in  the  first  part  of  June ;  see  Comm.  on  Rev.  18:  5,  and  also  the 
remarks  on  18:  8. 

Wlth/o^  such  as  these  b^ore  us,  how  can  we  doubt  what  interpret 
tBdon  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  times  thus  designated  in  these  respective 
passages  ?  Had  these  facts  been  duly  examined,  and  all  party-bias  been 
relinqnished  when  men  came  to  the  study  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  would 
seem  imposMble  tilat  any  of  the  more  current  speculations  concerning 
these  periods  could  ever  have  originated.  It  is  a  sound  rule  of  inter- 
pretation, that  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  a  passage  is  to  b^  fol- 
lowed whenever  it  will  make  a  good  and  apposite  sense,  and  not  give  an 
impossible,  absurd,  or  unmeaning  sense.  And  in  the  cases  before  us, 
the  phun  and  obvious  sense  of  the  periods  named  is  the  only  one  which 
aecords  at  all  witii  the  context  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  renounce 
the  phiin  and  obvious  meaning,  then,  without  a  fundamental  violation  of 
tfie  principles  of  ez^esis.  Had  the  writer  designed  to  put  da^  for 
yeariy  he  must  without  faO  have  given  us  information  of  it  He  could 
not  expect  to  be  read  and  understood,  in  any  other  manner  than  in  a  nat- 
ural and  easy  one.  The  periods  designated  mean,  therefore,  what  they 
plainly  seem  to  mean ;  and  it  is  an  unwarrantable  proceeding,  wflen  any 
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see  how  the  t^wmm  a  qvo^  oaa  b«  Moaztauied)  fiio?idef&  we  ix  oppa 
1260  years  m  tke  length  of  the  period  meMtl  to  be  ABtignntwH  sAd  then 
iBsiet  va^on  it  thatjMpefy  is  ajnyboliaed  by  the  hmtt  described  in  tke 
Apoealjpee.  The  traasaetionguidoQeiinMMeeef  A.I)L603,ereifl||^ 
Ceu-ae  these  have  legerd  to  the  Bomiflh  chmefa,  are  not  of  a  difltjurliie 
end  important  natare  eDoogh  to  maik  with  certaiaty  the  fapimit  a  (j««» 
Erery  one  who  is  in  a  good  degree  fimiliar  with  the  hialbry  of  the 
thirds  fourth,  ttid  fifth  eentoriea  of  the  ehorcfa,  knows  that  iPoptrpp  took 
its  rise  from  small  beginoingBy  and  that  ite  growth  was  y^Kj  shyw  and 
gvadual;  so  that  any  one  definite  and  speoifie  period  ean  haidiy  be ized 
upon  for  any  occurrence  which  made  it  sabetantially  v^iat  it  is.  in- 
deed»  it  did  not  reach  its  full  height  ontil  the  Goondl  of  Trent  was 
hei<^  and  its  creed  and  poHc^  established  by  it.  Even  aimilriwg,  tfaen^ 
that  chap.  xiiL  seq.  has  relation  to  the  Bonush  c&imdiy  how  can  we  en* 
tablish,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  an  exact  time  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  C^nmmw  a  ^riio  ?  The  «Mf  of  fndiaperiodit  woddio- 
^  deed  be  easy  to  determine,  ooald  we  once  find  out  its  paoper  bepnningi 
But  there  is  one  adrantage  which  the  patrons  of  such  an 
have  hitherto  enjoy  ed,  and  which  has  sfaaelded  them  in  some  me 
Iran  criticism.  This  is,  that  the  terniMmi  md  faem,  or  end  of  the  peri- 
od, has  hitherto^  for  the  most  part,  been  p«^Kwed  by  them  as  a  period 
still /uCurv.  We  are  bid  to  wait  imtii  thait  fotmre  arrives,  and  then  we 
may  see  who  is  in  the  right  respecting  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse.  Joha 
Albert  Bengel^  indeed,  the  most  learned,  pious,  and  perhaps  omuoateab 
of  all  this  dass  of  interpreters,  fixed,  as  we  know,  upon  A.  IX  18d6  as 
the  year  of  the  grand  catastrophes  disckMed  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Bevelation.  He  entertained  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  he  was 
in  the  right ;  nay,  he  verily  believed,  that  his  interprefiatkm  was  given 
to  hkn  by  the  spedal  grace  of  God  and  the  pecuHar  Oluminatioa  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Yet  that  year  has  passed  away,  without  any  important 
ohanges  in  the  aspects  of  the  world  or  of  the  <^uveh.  And  so  have  oth^ 
er  periods  fixed  upon  with  the  like  or  even  greater  eonfidenxx,  aliead|t 
passed  by,  without  affording  us  any  signs  that  the  great  period  of  1260 
years  is  at  an  end. 

Most  of  the  hariolations,  now  rife  in  this  country  aatd  in  £ivope» 
elude  the  grasp  of  criticism  by  going  into  ihAfuinre  for  a  Unmmu  ad 
quern;  for  who  can  positively  contradict  a  declaratk>n,  that  snoh  or  snoh 
an  occurrence,  which  is  a  possible  thing,  will  happen  at  such  or  suoh.a 
definite  future  period?  Rn^and  and  America  swana  with  books  of 
this  dass,  all  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  Apoe.  xiiL  seq.,  respeeto 
papali  and  not  pagan,  Borne*  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  in  da- 
tail  suAl  a  method  of  iaterpwlatian     I  must  remit  the  reader  to  the 
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,  Qmm0kt$ry^  tmd  portieritflf  to  ifae  gtateneals  of  tke  eontenls  ofrtiie 
A^gi^edjpBB,  prtteed  to  yanom  sections  of  the  book,  and  to  YoL  I. 
f  ^.  I  wonild  ififreij  venuul:  here,  thai  ehap.  xvii,  the  dengn  of 
^rfaidi  is  to  8ho«»\rfao  is  meast  by  tiM  beast,  etc^  gives  os  not «  single 
Willi  III  iu II  lh«^wo|M  <^  itself  lead  us  to  think  of  OhriiUam  instead  of 
Pagan  JtoBfte.  I^is  a  beast  whidi  was  then  existing,  ikm  devastating 
the  chnash  a|^  threatening  to  destroy  it,  that  is  obviously  set  forth  in 
Bev.  ^SL  aeq.  Bat  If  this  be  not  enough  to  show  the  unfounded  nature 
of  the  jM|Ni/  exegesis,  i.  e.  of  the  exegesis  which  regards  tfae  beast  in 
Bev.  adiL  aad  xvii*  as  the  symbol  of  the  jm^m  and  jM^asry,  let  one  other 
circumstaBoe  be  brought  into  view.  In  Bev.  17:  10,  the  seven  heads  ef 
Ihe  beast  are  said  to  symbolize  9evm  kmg$;  the  angel-inteipreter  the« 
aids:  *^ Five  of  ik^w  care faUan  ;  one  is;  the  other  has  not  yeteeai% 
and  when  he  shall  have  oome,  he  wifl  continue  but  a  diort  time."  Now 
who  in  all  the  world  Ian  make  out,  that  isi  popery^  whidi  arose  near  the 
efese  of  the  sixth  oentury,  it  oould  be  said  in  A.  D.  68,  that^/Sve /lopss 
had  already  &llen,  one  was  then  reigning,  and  the  seventh  when  he 
should  appear  would  continue  bat  a  little  time  1 1  What  a  tissue  of 
downright  aaadvonisms,  absurdities,  and  monstrosities  in  exegesis,  does 
Hus  &voritejEM^  application  of  Bev.  xiiL  and  xvii.  lead  to  and  inv<^ve  I 
How  can  any  considerate,  consistent,  and  candid  interpreter  shut  his 
eyes  against  all  tins,  for  the  sake  of  canying  out  his  favorite  argament 
against  the /MipcMy^  l¥lth  regard  to  ^  question :  In  what  sense  is  the 
papacy  predicted  or  denounced  in  the  Apocalypse  ?  I  have  more  tiian 
ODoe  e^qpressed  mry  views,  in  the  preceding  pages ;  see  above  p.  267 
aeq.  I  need  not  repeat  again  what  has  already  been  said*  But  the 
suppesitieii  that  John  designed  originaMy  and  clearly  to  symbolise  jm^niI 
Beme  hj  the  beast  freas  the  sea,  is  one  ef  tiie  most  dumerical  of  ail  the 
dumeras  that  par^  exegesis  has  edkibited. 

We  come  next  to  the  period  of  a  tkontand  feetn^  designated  in  Rev. 
SOc  4  seq.  1m  this  to  be  literally  uaderstood,  or  must  we  make  out  of 
at,  as  maay  have  done,  a  period  of  360,000  years  ?  Or  may  it  be  taken 
in  a  generic  way,  as  the  designation  of  a  very  long  period  ? 

Analogy  woidd  perhaps  decide  in  fiavoor  cf  the  Hieral  eonstructioii. 

'  Tet  the  word  thousand  is  so  ofiten  employed  in  a  general  way,  for  a 
long  or  v&j  hmg  period,  that  one  might  be  justified,  pfrhafw,  in  doubt^ 
aig  here  tibe  absolutely  literal  construction.  A  few  examples  from  the 
Scriptures  will  suffiee  to  illustrate  my  position ;  e.  g.  <<  The  Lord . .  • 
make  you  a  thoosand  times  as  many  as  you  are. — God  who  ke^^edi 
eoiveBaat  to  a  thoosand  generalionSi*-  ■Hbwriioold  one  chase  a  thousand. 
—The  weed  ha coosmanded  to  athonsaad  generataonsw— *He  cannot  an* 
swer  him  one  of  a  thousand*-— if  there  be  an  interpreter,  one  of  a 
thwioamlt    Tho  cattle  on  a  thoosand  luHs  are  mina—A  cbty  in  thy 
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oonxtB  u  batter  than  a  dkooMiid— A  thomaad  Ml  fid  at  thj  m^ 
-^Though  he  liTe  a  thousand  jean  twice  told.^-^QDe  man  aaaong  a 
thousand  have  I  IbuncL — ^Where  we^  a  thousaad  tineey  al  a  thouaaad 
sUveriingB. — One  thousand  shall  flee  ai  the  rebuke  of  cyf^.^ — ^A  little  one ' 
shall  become  a  thousand. — ^The  city  that  went  out  trj^a  t^maaad. — <S|ia 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  yean,  and  a  thouaana  yeaia  as  one 
day."  ^       .  . 

In  view  of  such  and  so  numerous  eicamples  ai  the  woni^kffumud  in- 
definitely emplojedy  some  doubt  may  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  an 
interpreter,  whether  this  same  word  is,  or  is  no^  so  empiloyed  in  the 
'  passage  before  us.  With  absolute  certainty  the  question  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  us.  That  the  period  of  the  dtiozch's  pEOsperity  will  be  at 
least  1000  years,  seems  to  be  certain.  That  the  time  may  not  be  long- 
er than  such  an  exact  period,  can  har^y  be  made  out  by  any  exegeti- 
cal  process.  Analogy,  as  to  the  use  of  the  word  twutmut,  would  plead 
in  £ftvoar  of  this ;  but  the  definite  or  nearly  definite  periods  elsewhere 
designated  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  we  have  already  seen,  would  plead  in 
favour  of  the  simple  literal  interpretation. 

As  to  the  period  of  360,000  years,  L  e.  counting  each  day  of  the 
thousand  years  for  a  year,  I  had  almost  said  that  I  hope  it  is  oorrectlj 
made  out  Yet  I  know  of  nothing  which  will  justify  this  method  of 
reckoning.  If  the  writer  had  designed  to  be  understood  m  this  manner, 
would  he  not  have  given  us  at  least  some  intimation  of  it? 

I  am  aware  of  the  disappointment  which  some  will  feel,  in  view  of 
such  r^ults  as  have  been  stated ;  for  some  evidently  have  favourite 
schemes  of  interpretation,  by  which  they  make  out  from  th^  Apocalypse 
the  destiny  of  the  Bmnish  churcdi,  and  of  the  Mohammedan  power,  and 
it  may  be,  of  other  enemies  of  the  true  church*    It  would  be  super- 
fluous for  me  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  elsewhere  said  in  relation  te 
this  mode  of  interpretation.    It  is  impossiUe,  with  such  views  as  I  en- 
tertain, to  regard  the  Apocalypse  as  a  ijfUabus  of  civil  and  eedesiaati- 
cal  history.*    It  was  written  for  the  consolation  of  ChristianB  under  a 
raging  persecution,  and  its  main  design  is  to  disclose  rdief  from  the 
evils  which  then  pressed  upon  the  church.     The  distant  fotore  is  indeed 
recognized  in  it    Yet  how  hrisf  is  the  recognition  I     The  future  events 
of  long  periods,  and  events  too  of  inexpressible  interest,  are  all  crowded 
into  the  compass  of  one  short  chapter  (ch.  xx.)  ;  thus  showing  that  the 
pressure  of  the  times  then  passing  was  the  main  object  which  the 
writer  had  in  view.     Of  course,  if  this  position  be  correct,  all  the  cal^ 
culafions  about  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  1260  years,  and  the 
exact  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  1000  years,  are  without  any 
solid  basis,  and  are  not  entitled  to  our  credence. 
Are  these  views,  now,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  th#N.  Tea- 
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taMmnt  ?  Does  that  bid  us  to  expect,  that  definite  periods  of  events  in 
the  distant  fiUure  will  be  revealed  to  us  ?  The  Savioar  did  not  tell  his 
anxious  disciples,  who  inquired  with  eager  curiosity :  When  shall  these 
things  be?  eithel^the  day  or  the  hour  when  Jerusalem  should  be  defi- 
trd^ed.  Nay  Jie'went  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  neither  man,  nor  angel, 
no,  not  even  the  Son  hims^,  knew  thirt  daj ;  Mark  13:  4,  32.  Even 
after  his  resuii^ion,  and  just  before  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  when  his 
followers  tenewed  the  anxious  inquhy :  **  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?**  his  reply  was :  "  It  is  not  for  you 

TO  KirOW.THB  TIMES,  OK  THE  SEASONS,  WHICH  THE  FaTHEB  HATH 
PUT  IN  HIS  OWTI  POWBE.**  ActS,  1:  6,  7. 

One  is  often  constrained  to  ask,  when  he  i^ads  or  hears  the  confident 
calculations  of  many,  in  respect  to  the  time  of  restoring  the  kingdom  r 
What  ?  Has  the  Saviour's  solemn  and  parting  declaration  been  re* 
voked?  Is  it  true,  after  all,  that  we  may  know  the  exact  year,  if  not 
the  very  month  or  day,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  come  in  full 
power  ?  Did  John  indeed  obtain  more  knowledge  of  this  than  Jesus 
himself  was  wilHng  to  communicate,  and  more  than  he  judged  it  proper 
for  his  discipks  to  know  ?  We  would  not  deny,  that  definite  periods 
have  at  times  been  assigned  to  the  existence  of  temporal  and  temporary 
evils.  In  the  Apocalypse  itself,  spiritual  Sodom  and  mystical  Babylon 
are  limited  to  a  definite  period,  as  to  the  persecutions  which  they  would 
carry  on  ag^st  the  church,  and  were  carrying  on  when  the  Apocalypse 
was  written.  But  this  is  a  case  wholly  unlike  to  that  which  is  presented, 
when  it  is  asked :  At  what  definite  period  wiH  the  millennium  begin  ? 
That  the  Fadim-  has  kept  Ms  in  his  own  power,  I  doubt  not  How 
then  can  we  listen  to  those  harioladons  which  assure  us,  that  this  period 
is  well  ascertained  at  present,  and  that  too  by  men  who  are  altogether 
nninspired?  How  many  confident  vaticinations  of  this  nature  have 
already  been  wrecked!  How  many  and  bitter  disappointments  are 
others  yet  to  experience,  who  put  their  confidence  in  them !  Enough 
for  us  to  know,  that  the  Lord  is  not  dock  concerning  Ms  promise,  and 
thai  he  vfho  shall  comcy  will  come,  cmdtffill  not  tarrg.  Even  so;  Come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly ! 


VOL.  n.  60 
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Rev.  XX.  3.  Kou  i^aUf  aitw  ug  t^  a^tw<r«r,  not  hl&ffs  x§u  ecr^- 
Itij '  xac  fjuta  €avta  del  avtop  Xv&^m  fUKgip  ZQ^^^' 

Every  one  must  see,  that  oae  of  the  most  important  words  in  the  in* 
Testigation  of  this  passage  is  l^t^isaf.    We  may  briefly  recapitulate  the 
illustration  of  it,  in  this  place.     It  cannot  mean  simply  to  live;  for  to 
construe  it  thus,  would  be  to  deny  the  life  of  the  soul  after  the  death  of 
the  body.     When  the  Saviour  gives  promise  to  the  penitent  thief,  that 
he  should,  that  day  on  which  be  expired,  be  with  him  in  Paradise; 
when  the  same  Saviour  appealed  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacobs  as 
being  alive^  and  thus  disproved  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees;  and  when 
Paul  says,  that '  to  be  absent  from  the  body  is  to  be  present  with  the 
Lord,'  it  cannot  be  consistent  with  the  dootrines  of  ChrisCiaiiuty  to  sup- 
pose that  our  spirits  die  with  our  bodies.    Above  all,  the  writer  g[  the 
Apocalypse  himself,  as  is  remarked  in  the  Commentary,  assumes  a 
position  adverse  to  this,  when  he  presents,  as  he  does  oftentimes  and 
everywhere  in  his  book,  the  spirits  of  the  just  as  uniting  in  the  Worship 
and  in  the  halleluias  of  heaven.     In  the  very  passage  before  ui^  the 
seer  beheld  the  xpcvxis  of  the  martyrs  apparently  in  heaven ;  and  in 
conjunction  with  this  he  sees  the  approaching  avd^mat^f  (if  I  may  eoin 
an  expressive  word  for  the  occasion), — dva^oaats  of  their  bodies,  and 
beholds,  in  prospect,  their  continued  reign  after  this  d»dC<»atSj  for  a 
1000  years.     "E^fjcav,  therefore,  cannot  mean  merely  to  recover  a 
psychological  existence  which  was  lost.    It  cannot  mean  to  live  apirit- 
ually,  i.  e.  in  opposition  to  being  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  for  all  the 
saints  and  martyrs  possess  such  a  life  from  the  time  when  they  are 
first  regenerated  or  sanctified.     It  cannot  mean  to  become  immortal;  for 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  existence  as  rational  beings,  the;  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  were  immortid.     It  cannot  mean  merely,' 
•that,  at  the  time  when  the  Millennium  commences,  they  begin  to  be 
happy f  i.  e.  to  enjoy  life ;  for  those  who  die  in  the  Lord  are  blessed 
osraQtif  i.  e.  immediately  or  without  delay.     Whatever  il^aa^r  means 
here,  it  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  something  dififevipt  from 
that  which  can  be  predicted  of  the  rest  of  men  (04  loutoi)t  whether 
these  are  Christians  of  the  lower  rank,  or  the  wicked  in  general,  or  .both. 
It  must  import,  inpreover,  a  taking  change  in  their  antecedent  condi- 
tion ;  f (HT  less  than  this  the  laDgaafe  oannot  imply,  without  striping  it 
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<iF  an  Bpedikt  sigAifi^saii^j.  ^^»ppify  in  a  high  degree,  they  were  before 
the  Millennimn ;  apd  therefore  iCfjiTav  can  mean  here  nothing  less  than 
a  great  augmentation  of  happiness,  provided  the  word  refers  merely  to  < 
the  subject  of  happiness.  Bot  is  there  not  good  reason  to  believe  that 
it  cannot  Well  be  made  to  refer  merely  to  this  ?  We  must  admit,  it  is 
true,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  church  is  a  subject  of  joy  to  all  the 
redeemed  in  heaven,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  angels  rejoice  over 
even  one  sinner  who  is  brought  to  repentance  here  on  earth.  And 
that  there  will  be  a  general  joy  and  a  great  augmentation  of  happiness 
among  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  on  account  of  the  millennial  state  of  the 
church,  is  an  idea  that  we  cannot  well  refrain  from  entertaining,  whether 
it  is  specially  developed  in  the  Scriptures  of  not.  Is.it  probable,  then, 
that  i^^oav  here  means  merely  such  ah  augmentation  of  happiness  ? 
How  are  the  martjrrs  to  be  peculiarly  distinguished  from  other  Chris^ 
tians,  if  such  be  the  meaning  ?  Their  exalted  piety  may  indeed  give 
them  a  more  lively  joy  than  that  which  is  felt  by  others ;  but  this 
merely,  if  there  be  nothing  more,  would  not  correspond  well  to  the 
greatness  of  the  change  from  their  antecedent  condition,  which  seems 
to  be  plainlji  indicated  by  the  whole  passage  before  us. 

If  then)  as  it  woal^seem,  we  must  reject  all  these  meanings,  how  can 
we  well  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  e^fjtjap  here  must  mean 
reviving  OT  rising  from  the  deadf  The  use  of  C<<o)  elsewhere  in  the 
Apocalypse  shows  very  pUunly,  that  it  may  mean  revived^  Uved  again^ 
in  reference  to  the  body  which  had  been  dead.  Thus  the  Saviour 
speaks  of  himself,  in  Be  v.  2:  8,  as  being  he  who  had  been  dead,  xai 
i^ijtrey  and  had  revived,  lived  again,  9iXBT  the  death  of  the  body,  t'hus 
too  it  is  said  of  the  beast  (Rev.  13: 14),  which  had  the  deadly  wound  of 
the  sword,  that  eC^ae,  it  revived  Thus  in  our  context  also  it  is  said : 
^  The  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not,  oix  l^t^aitif"  Surely  the  writer  does 
not  mean  that  Chrisdans  of  lower  rank)  or  the  wicked,  have  no  exist- 
ence at  all  after  the  death  of  the  body* 

The  point  of  antithesis  which  seems  to  decide  the  whole  case,  is,  as 
is  remarked  in  the  CWmentary,  the  distinction  between  ihejirst  resur*- 
rectioniand  the  eeeond.  It  appears  to  be  a  distmction  of  order  or  sue* 
cession,  but  not  of  kind.  There  is  indeed  one  other  particular  of  differ*^ 
enoe  or  contrast,  viz.  the  second  resurrection  will  be  general,  universal, 
comprising  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked^  while  the  first  will  com*- 
prebend,  as  the  writer's  language  seems  to  intimate,  only  saints  and 
■iart]t8  who  have  been  specially  faithful  unto  death*  This  distinction 
the  writer  has  made  prominent  He  expressly  assures  us,  that  the  other 
dead  would  not  be  rmsed  when  the  1000  years  should  commence,  bat 
only  at  the  end  of  the  worid  when  all  will  be  ndsed*  •  The  express  con* 
Imt  here  made  between  the  partial  aad  the  §^eral  reBurrection,  and 
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Bot  to  comfMre  »  ^rttwU  with  a  pkjfdeal  ramree^n,  but  to  oontraBt 
the  partial  extent  of  the  latter  at  the  begimiiiig  of  the  MiUenaiiimy  with 
ita  genfflvl  or  univeraal  extent  at  the  end  of  the  world* 

Putting  now  all  these  consideralaoiis  together,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
ean,  on  the  ground  of  exegesis,  fwiiy  avoid  the  oondiision,  that  Jolm 
has  taught,  in  the  passage  before  aa,  that  ^kere  mU  he  a  rewrreetim  of 
lie  fnaHffr-mnTtU,  at  the  eammencemeni  of  the  period  after  SaUm  $haU 
havebemshtaupin^  Amgeon  of  the  great  abjfee. 

A  thousand  difficulties,  as  I  am  well  aware,  will  start  op  at  oooe  in 
the  minds  of  naanj,  and  we  shall  he  thnist  at  on  every  ade  with  argent 
questions^  eaniestlj  asked,  Hid  asked  moreorer  with  confident  anticipa- 
lion  that  thej  cannot  be  answered.  It  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to 
satisfy  (if  it  can  be  done)  the  mind  of  the  anuous  and  candid  inqairer, 
to  take  some  spodal  notice  of  the  most  urgent  difficulties,  which  are  of 
soeh  a  nature  as  has  been  intimated. 

(1)  \^tringa's  principal'  objection  to  such  an  interpretation  as  I  have 
given  above,  is  drawn  from  the  alleged  faet,  that  the  word  of  God  re- 
veals  one,  and  but  one^  resurraction,  both  of  the  just  and  the^nnjuat 

This  he  takea  so  mueh  £or  granted,  that  he  doetf  not  even  go  into  any 
disquisition  respecting  the  subject,  (p.  861).  This  has  alao  been  taken 
ibr  granted  by  many  others;  some  of  whom  have  argued  against  Iho 
Johannean  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  becoose  of  this  singular  doctrine  of 
a  fret  resurrection ;  and  others  have  affirmed,  as  Vitringa  also  ^MS, 
that  we  are  by  no  means  to  admit  such  a  doctrine,  on  the  doubtful  ground 
or  meaning  of  a  single  passage. 

DouUftdj  however,  philologieally  considered,  I  thmk  we  cannot  well 
name  it.  X  have  already  given  reasons  why  we  seem  to  be  consteaioed 
to  admit  the  sense  of  a  bodUp  resnrroctaon,  like  to  the  last  and  final  one. 
The  exigencies  of  the  passage  are  appavently  such  as  absolutely  to  demand 
this ;  at  least  a  great  portion  of  reoent  oomaaeaAators  have  judged  them 
to  be  such.  Indeed,  ^  this  be  not  a  position  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  which  is  fully  and  fairly  nude  out  by  philology,  I  should  con- 
fess myself  at  a  loss  to  desigaate  one  which  is,  &om  among  t)|^  many 
difficult  passages  oi  the  Boripturoa. 

Were  it  as  Vitringa  states  the  matter,  L  e,  ii^bufc/aiZ  whether  philology 
can  maintain  the  position  which  I  have  taken,  th^i  I  freely  giant,  that 
the  reasoning  of  this  author,  via.  that  we  are  not  to  introduce  a  doctrine 
into  Christian  theology  which  depoids  on  the  doubtful  eoBStniftim  of 
any  one  text  of  Scripture,  and  seems  to  be  disccepant  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Bible,  would  be  qnito  oonduaive.  But  in  the  case  brfore 
iia»  I  cannot  admit«any  serious  doubt,  either  cm  the  ground  of  general 
fhUok^,  or  of  the  tmm  ioquendi  of  the  A|K)«Alypso.    JtofWf^y  '^  i^ 
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MtBlalleerti^alkaai  to  mjaaaaA,ihHi  the  doctrine  ef  a  J^es 
well  as  a  eeemid,  jQeauiTWstacin  ia  not  elsewhere  afiuded  to  in  the  Smp- 
tures. 

But  1  wiU  mtr  euppeee,  nefety  fer  the  wke  ef  argiuneiit,  that  it  is 
jMt  Does  k  then  Mloir,  that  we  are  net  to  admit  it  from  the  passage 
heforeiu? 

Why  should  it»  in  ease  this  ptiessfc  is  plam,  and  fairijr  inoontioverti- 
Ue,  as  to  its  meaning  philologicallj  investigated  ?  That  it  is  so,  I  am 
ea  the  whole  constrained  to  beliere.  'Vitringa  himself  does  not  elsewhere 
reasea  in  sneh  a  way  as  he  does  here,  in  respect  to  other  passages  of 
the  New  Testament  He  does  not  oali  in  qoesdon  the  doctrine,  that 
the  mediatorial  kiagdom  of  Christ  will  ifc  given  np,  <<  when  the  end 
eometh ;"  nor  does  he  doabi;  that  Qurist,  i.  e.  '^  the  Son  himself,  will  be 
ttAfsct  to  Him  who  put  all  things  ander  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in 
all "  (1  Cor.  13:  24<-*^8),  because  these  doctrines  are  taught  but  enee 
in  the  Scriptures.  He  does  not  call  in  question  the  doctrine  that 
^  saints  shall  judge  the  world,  and  judge  angels,"  because  no  scriptural 
writer,  except  Paul,  has  presented  this  doctrine  in  such  a  shape.  He 
does  not  call  in  question  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  under  such  modi- 
fications as  Paul  ha^Haught,  ia  1  Cor.  xv,  although  no  other  part  of  the 
Btbie  presents  as  with  these.  Yet  these  are  doctrines  of  high  and  sa- 
ared  import,  not  Ughtiy  to  be  reoeiv^  and  certunly  not  to  be  rejected 
lightly.  Why  then,  if  the  meaning  of  the  text  before  us  is  clear,  should 
we  reject  the  doctrine  of  a  Jirtt  resurrection,  even  if  no  other  scriptural 
writer  has  expressly  taught  it?  There  is  nothing  more  improbable  in 
this  resurrection,  as  eonsidered  in  and  by  itself,  than  there  is  in  the 
§ec<md  resurrection.  The  difficulties  are  the  same  in  all  important  re^ 
spects ;  and  these  difficulties  all  depend  on  speculative  views  which  limit 
the  power  of  God,  or  prescribe  the  order  of  his  kingdom  in  heaven ;  or 
on  difficulties  arising  from  speculations  respectiag  the  nature  and  pro* 
perties  of  matter^  or  coacerning  personal  identity,  or  existence  in  a 
spiritual  world,  or  other  like  things.  If  there  be  anything  of  this  kind, 
which  Slay  be  arrayed  in  opposition  to  a  Jini  resurrection,  so  it  may  in 
opposition  to  a  see^mL  These  objeetions,  then,  plainly  prove  too  much ; 
of  course,  they  can  prove  nothing  to  the  present  purpose. 

But  I  have  another  suggestion  to  make  here,  which  must  oontributo 
to  present  the  subject  in  an  attatiide  very  different  from  that  in  which 
Yitringa  presents  it  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  passage  before  us  is  aoe 
the^giily  one  in  the  Scriptures  whieb  teaches  or  intimates,  that  there 
willbea^ini^aadasMWu^resBrreetioo.  I  need  not  discuss  this  subject 
again  here.  I  refer  the  reader  to  PhiL  3:  8— 11.  Luke  14s  14.  Is.  26: 
1^.  1  Cor.  Uk  8d,  24.  1  Thess.  4i  16.  In  partioalar  does  Paul  seem, 
hy  his  ima^ « . .  Imif«  « .  •  sZmcv  in  1  Cor.  15: 23, 24,  to  have  adveit- 
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ed  to  a  first  and  seoond  resoirectkm.  See  De  Wette  in  loc  On  the 
flubject  of  sudi  resurrections,  see  YoL  L  §  10.  p.  176  seq.  of  this  work, 
and  the  Comm.  on  Rev.  20:  4,  5. 

(2)  It  is  objected  to  a  fint  reenrreetioa,  tfaast  it  is  aooompanied  with 
no  judgment^  and  therefore  is  wholly  unlike  the  second  in  this  respeot 
How,  it  is  asked,  can  we  suppose  the  saints  and  martyrs  to  enter  up<m 
an  exalted  state  of  glorification,  before  they  haye  been  brought  to  trial 
and  to  judgment  ? 

The  answer  seems  not  to  be  difficult.  Is  it  not  a  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  saints,  immediately  after  d^ith,  do  pass  to  a  slate  of 
glory  ?  It  is ;  and  yet  there  is  no  general  judgment  connected  with  this. 
By  calculation  as  to  the  nuQl>er  of  deaths  which  now  take  place  in  the 
world,  it  is  certain  that  at  least  one  person  dies  about  every  second  of 
time.  Such  being  the  fact,  a  formal  trial,  understanding  the  word  more 
humano,  of  each  individual  before  the  bar  of  God«  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  decisions  of  Omniscience  need  no  protracted  time  far  examination. 
Each  spirit  takes  the  place,  of  course,  to  which  its  character  necessarily 
assigns  it ;  and  all  this,  as  we  must  suppose,  without  any  general  or 
even  any  particular  and  formal  judgment,  after  the  manner  of  human 
tribunals*  •  ' 

This  being  admitted,  why  should  it  be  oljected  to  Ajk-ei  resurrection, 
that  it  is  accompanied  with  no  formal  judgment  ?  The  great  Lord  of 
the  church  surely  knows  the  character  of  aU  his  servants  just  as  well 
without  any  such  trial,  as  with  one.  The  first  resurrection  is  repreasn- 
ted  in  the  Apocalypse  as  a  blessedness  ofapecuUar  nature^  and  the  saints 
and  martyrs,  who  have  been  faithful  unto  death,  are  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  it  '<  Blessed  and  holy  is  he,  who  hath  a  part  in 
the  first  resurrection ;  over  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  bat 
they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a 
thousand  years,"  Rev.  20:  6.  These  ssunts,  then,  it  would  seem,  are  to 
anticipate  the  final  judgment  day,  and  enter  on  that  higher  state  of  hap^ 
piness  which  results  from  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  when  it 
is  raised  from  the  dead  and  made  like  to  Christ's  glorious  bod]|U^nter 
on  it  long  before  the  world  comes  to  an  end.  In  other  words :  P#cnliar 
sufierings  and  fidelity  are  entitled  to,  and  will  receive,  peculiar  rewards. 

That  these,  however,  with  all  other  intelligent,  rational,  accountable 
beings,  will  appear  among  the  congregated  host  at  the  final  judgment,  ia 
still  not  to  be  doubted.  But  their  state  will  not  be  changed  by  that 
judgment  It  will  be  only  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  in  the  view|y  aU 
the  rational  beings,  who  have  been  formed '  by  his  power,  and  made  ao- 
countable  to  the  moral  laws  of  his  kingdom. 

I  have  said  thus  much,  on  the  ground  of  conceding  to  the  objector 
what  he  alleges,  in  respect  to  bestowing  reward  without  any  ttU  or 
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jodgment  *Bai  if  the  reader  will  now  oodsqU  die  CommeQttry  on  the 
passage,  he  will  find  some  good  reason,  (at  least  it  appears  so  to  me), 
to  doubt  whether  the  martyrs  are  admitted  to  their  state  of  exaltation 
without  any  trial  or  judgment.  The  tribunals,  as  we  are  told,  are  set, 
and  the  judges  are  seated  upon  them ;  and  as  to  the  martyrs,  a  decision 
seems  to  be  implied,  that  a  resurrection  and  an  exalted  station  shall  be 
assigned  to  them ;  and  all  this  actually  takes  place.  This  seems  to  be 
comprised  within  the  meaning  of  the  text,  when  it  is  carefully  investiga- 
ted. Of  course,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  objection  has  no  scriptural  basis 
on  the  ground  alleged. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  <  the  writer  seems  to  represent  the  judgment 
here  as  preceding  the  resurrection,  and  s^as  not  to  be  analogous  to  the 
final  judgment ;'  the  answer  is  obvious.  The  writer  classes  things  to* 
gether  which  are  predicated  of  the  same  subjects,  and  does  not  relate 
them  merely  in  the  order  of  sequemi^.  And  even  if  this  be  denied,  the 
Srcnmstance  that  the' judgment  precedes  the  resurrection,  is  altogether 
unimportant  as  to  the  m^  object  of  the  representation.  There  is  still 
a  judgment,  before  tfie  higher  reward  is  bestowed. 

(3)  <  Must  we  then  go  back  to  the  old  doctrine  of  Papias,  IrenaeuSy 
TertuOian,  Nepos  the  Egypt^n  bishop  with  his  friend  CkMracion,  Lac- 
tantius,  and  other  visionaries  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  interpret 
all  the  prophecieg  in  relation  to  the  Millennium  literally  t  Must  we 
maintain  that  a  thousand  years  of  carnal  feasting  and  luxury  are  set  be- 
fq^  the  church,  during  which  the  King  of  Zion  will  literally  descend  to- 
the  earth,  and  #ei|a  in  glory  upon  the  holy  mountain  at  Jerusalem,  and 
all  nations  go  np  and  worship  there,  and  all  sin  and  suffering,  and  sorrow 
cease,  and  the  earth  be  converted  into  another  Eden,  substantially  li^e 
that  from  which  Adam  was  expelled  ?  ' 

Such,  with  regret  I  acknowledge  it,  have  been  the  phantasies  of  mi^ 
ny  lively  imaginations,  even  of  not  a  few  persons  otherwise  grave  and 
sober,  buoyed  up  by  dreamy  hopes  respecting  the  future.  From  the 
records  of  even  the  most  early  times  we  have  evidence,  that  such  enthu- 
siastic visions  were  indulged.  But  of  all  this  I  find  nothing  .in  the  text 
befo^  us.  Not  a  word  of  Christ's  descent  to  the  earth,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Millennium.  Nothing  of  the  literal  assembling  of  the  Jews  in 
Palestine ;  nothing  of  the  Messiah's  temporal  reign  on  earth  ;  nothing  of 
the  overfiowing  abundance  of  worldly  peace  and  plenty.  We  find,  indeed^ 
most  lively  images  of  the  like  nature  in  Isaiah,  and  in  other  prophets ;  but 
hospm  we  doubt  that  this  imagery  has  a  tropical  meaning,  when  we 
ar^ld,  for  example,  that  ^  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  the  leop* 
aid  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fat- 
Hng  together;  and  the  little  child  shall  lead  them;  the  lion  shall  eat 
•Icaw  like  the  ox,  and  the  sacking  ehikl  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the 
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asm  and  Hm  imuiecl  cUld  shall  pat  his  band  m  te  eoekafio^s  dBa?* 
K  11:  6—8.  Does  an  J  rational  man  indeed  expect^  tliai  beasts  ef  i>fej 
and  poisonous  serpents  will  undergo  an  entire  change  of  nafcartf  in  the 
Millennium^  and  that  there  will  be  no  more  sin  nor  sofferiag  nor  sorroi^ 
during  that  period  ?  This  is  io  ask :  Whether  he  expects  that  the  pro-' 
bation  and  the  imperfectiond  of  man  in  the  present  world  are  entirely  to 
cease,  so  that  there  shall  then  be  no  need  of  a  Christian  ministry^  Vior 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ?  Is  the  depraved  disposition  of  men  to 
exist  no  more,  when  this  happy  period  arrives,  and  is  there  to  be  no  fur* 
ther  need  of  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spiiit,  and  of  nepen- 
tance  and  reformation  ?  Idle,  yea,  worse  than  i<fle»  are  all  the  luicy- 
dreams  about  such  a  w<H*ld^a  expectancy  as  lliis.  They  have  done 
great  mischief  in  the  church,  even  at  an  early  period ;  nor  have  thej 
ceased  to  do  it  still ;  but  of  all  these  phantasies  the  author  of  the  iipoc- 
.  alypse  is  quite  guiltless.  '* 

Where  were  the  thrones  which  John  saw  ?  Plainly  where  the  mmb 
were  who  were  to  be  judged.  And  where  is  that  t  In  chap*  €e  9  we 
are  told  where  itjs.  It  is  iif  heaven.  The  soots  of  the  manjss  are 
there  represented  as  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  in  the  temple^f  God  in  hea- 
ven. And  where,  throoglMHJt  the  ApocaljQiao,  are  the  souls  of  depart* 
ed  saints  supposed  to  be  ?  Surely  with  God  and  CSiriifr  itf  heaven. 
But  here,  in  Uie  passage  before  us,  no  change  of  place^  where  the  eoula 
of  martyrs  are,  is  intimated.  The  writer  telk  us,  that  they  are  to  reiga 
iMifA  Chri^  lor  a  thousand  years.  But  Christ  is  not  represented  as  haf- 
ing  changed  or  transferred  his  place  of  abode.  Oecs^drfhBy  he  is  rep- 
resented as  making  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  almighty 
God,  as  a  resistless  conqueror.  But  his  abode  is  in  heaoenj  upon  the 
throne.  In  heaven,  then,  luta  tav  XQunWf  are  martjn  and  saints 
to  live  and  reign,  during  the  millennial  period.  Th^re  indeed  their 
epirite  were,  before  this  period  commenced ;  but  now  a  new  state  or  con- 
dition is  brought  to  view.  It  is  a  union  of  theb  spirits  with  their  bodies 
raised  from  the  dead.  In  this  advanced  state  of  happiness,  they  are  to 
be  enthroned  vnth  Ghrist,  i.  e.  they  are  to  be  where  he  dwdk»  9nd 
where,  as  the  Scriptures  often  teach  us,  he  will  eonttnne  to  dwell^^til 
he  shall  make  his  descent  at  the  ilnal  judgment-day.  (See  1  These.  4: 
16.  2  The^.  1:  7.  Acts  1:  11.  3:  21,  which  last  text  many  apply  to  Ike 
Millennium,  but  to  this  exegesis  I  cannot  accede).  Why  then  slould 
our  author  be  taxed  with  the  dreams  and  phantasiee  of  ancient  or  i 


dem  MiUenarians  in  the  literal  sense,  who  make  a  worldly  and  seuMal 
kingdom,  and  bend  all  things  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  support  <^  siien  a 
scheme  ?  There  appears  to  be  no  solid  groimd  for  this;  eertaonly  sons 
espreesed  in  our  text.  Martyrs  are  to  be  kings  and  priests,  not  of 
Christ  only,  during  the  millennial  period,  bet  of  God  alssi    Jb  God  thsa 
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to  bdpeisttiiaQj  and  nsihly  reaident  on  earth,  and  are  thej  to  serve  him 
'  in  this  condition,  as  the  priests  of  old  served  in  the  tabernacle  and  tem- 

.    pi^  of  the  Hebrews?     This  x^uestion^  at  least,  needs  no  discussion. 

\  Why.  then  should  the  other  ?  Will  jou  say :  '  Because  Christ  and  the 
saints  who  are  raised  from  the  dead  have  bodiesy  therefore  they  must 
have  a  local  earthly  habitation  ?  If  so,  then  I  would  remind  you,  that 
the  dead  are  raised  *<  incorruptible,''  this  '*  mortal  puts  on  immortality," 
the  body  "is  raised  in  glory,"  it  "is  raised  in  power,"  it  "is  raised  a 
^miiual  body."  How  then  can  a  material  world  be  fitted  for  its  abode  ? 
How,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  the  glorified  saints  physically  associ- 
ite  with  those  who  have  never  yet  undergone  the  change  of  death  and 
a  resurreetion  ?  In  a  word :  How  dhi  earih  bec<||||e  heaven,  and  saints 
once  tb^re  glorified  be  honoured  and  made  more  happy  by  a  descent 
to  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  oriCt  all  events  to.  a  world  in  which  corpo- 
real and  material  beings  dwell  ?  ibr  such  it  will  always  be,  ao  long  as  it 
is  a  world  of  probation  ;  and  such  a  world  it  must  be  even  during  the 
Millenniqm.  But  John  is  responsible  for  none  of  these  phantasies. 
The  view  i^uch^  gives,  4>resents  nothing  improbable ;  certainly  noth- 
ing impossible,  #p  in^^ongruous  with  the  nnture  of  things,  as  elsewhere 
n^i^esented  in  the  Scriptares.    But, 

(4)  I  shall  doubtless  be  asked :  What  can  the  reign  for  a  thousand 
years  with  C|pst  mean  ?  Can  it  be,  that  after  this  period  the  saints 
and  martyrs  will  cease  to  live  and  reign,  as  kings  and  priests  ?  1£  this 
reign  has  respact  only  to  their  heavenly  state,  must  not  this  mode  of 
presenting  the  i^bjeet  imply,  that  after  the  period  in  question  (the  thou- 
sand years),,  there  will  be  a  diminution  of  their  happiness  and  glory  ? 

At  first  view,  the  difficulty  thus  suggested  seems  to  be  specious. 
Further  consideration  however,  may  clearly  diminish,  if  not  entirely  re- 

,  move  it.  The  »reign  in  question,  as  here  presented,  is  most  evidently 
a  relative  one.  It  stands  reUited  here  to  the  state  or  condition  of  the 
church  on  earth.  When  Christ  has  overcome  the  beast  and  false  pro- 
phet, his  kingdom  will  be  extended  over  most  of  the  earth,  and  of ' 
couE^be  very  widely  extended.  Am  God,  indeed,  or  the  divine  Logos,. 
he%]ives  and  reigns  over  all  forever  and  ever.  But  as  Mediator,  his  pe- 
culiar«reign  is  coextensive  with  his  dominion  as  connected  with  the 
.  clmrch*  So  long  as  he  suffers  the  powers  of  darkness  to  exercise  their 
dominion,  his  power  or  dominion  as  Mediator  is  not  fully  developed. 
But  when  this  developBient  shall  be  made,  in  the  millennial  day,  Uien 
the  saiAtii  are  to  rejoice  in  it,  and  to  participate  with  him  in  the  joy  and 
glory  arising  from  it  And  such  is  their  triumph  and  joy,  as  presented 
in  the  passage  before  us.  It  is  a  relative  reign ;  it  is  their  participa- 
tioa^in  the  Bedeemer's  triumphs ;  for  he  is  the  Head,  and  they  are 
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<'  members  of  his  bodj."  When  thai  dominioa  is  agun  invadei  by  the 
congregated  hosts  of  Gog  and  Magog,  urged  on  by  Satan  onise  more 
loosed  from  his  prison,  then  it  is,  that  this  rehitive  and  (as  we  may  say} 
temporal  dominion  is  again  thwarted,  and  brought  into  a  new  state  of  .' 
trial  and  danger.  It  seems,  as  it  were,  to  eoS&t  an  inteiroptaoa.  Be- 
yond the  period  when  the  new  enemj  is  to  be  snbdaed  and  destroyed, 
the  Apocaljrptist  has  not  made  particuhir  disclosures.  But  the  implica- 
tion of  course  is,  that  when  the  enemies  of  the  church's  peace  and  proB- 
perity  are  destroyed,  then  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church  will 
return  and  be  reestablished.  The  reign  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  then, 
will  be  resumed,  and  will  continue  until  the  end  of  all  thrngs.  It  wif 
go  on  after  the  consiAnation  of  alf  things ;  for  they  will  be  **  kings  and 
priests  of  our  Qod  forever  and  ever"  Yet  the  obje(^  of  the  passage 
before  us  is  not  to  disclose  this  last  view  of  the  subject ;  for  all  the  re- 
deemed will  participate  in  these  final  honours.  It  is  merely  to  diacloee 
to  Christians  the  great  truth,  that  the  martjrs,  or  the*  fsSthfiil  who  wOl 
have  lived  before  the  millennial  period,  will  enjoy  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  a^rs^  resurrection  as  a  reward  of  their  fidelity^  and«rill  he  advanced 
to  an  elevated  state  of  f^ry  at  the  commencemetit'  of  ^at  period. 
That  this  elevated  state  will  ead,  at  the  dos^  of  that  pmod,  exc^  ia 
the  modified  manner  already  stated,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose. 
The  dominion  ci  Christ  as  Mediator  is  to  be  given  up,:^eo  Paul  tdls 
us),  at  the  consummation  of  all  things ;  for  after  that,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  done  by  him  in  the  official  capacity  of  a  jMediator.  Bat 
Christ's  glorified  human  nature  is  not  to  be  annihilatoVnor  his  moral 
dominion  over  the  Redeemed  to  cease,  so  long  as  heaven  and  happtaeas 
endure. 

So  in  the  case  before  us ;  because  the  apostle  tells  ns,  that  the  mar- 
tyrs begin  their  glorious  triumph  with  the  millennial  period,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  to  end  with  that  period.  It  is  only  its  rekUive  conditioD 
which  is  to  be  changed,  when  a  new  enemy  comes  in  upon  the  church. 
But  still,  ihejinal  triumph  of  the  church  is  certain ;  and  the  reign  of 
the  saints,  as  kings  and  priests  of  God,  is  to  be  forever  and  ever4i 

Thus  have  I  discussed  the  most  important  questions,  which  are  raiied 
by  way  of  objection  to  the  interpretation  which  has  been  given  Ho  the 
passage  before  us.  I  might  stop  here,  and  leave  to  the  reader  of  Ae 
book  other  and  minor  difltculties,  which  not  unnaturally  arise  in  the 
minds  of  some  respecting  the  subject  befm^  us.  But  it  may  not  he 
amiss,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  miikU  of  some  who  are  perplexed  mih 
the  passage  under  examination,  to  consider  a  fWw  other  questions  wiuch 
may  be  raised. 

It  is  asked :  *  Whether  all  true  Qiristtans,  and  indeed  idlfnUf  jdom 
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«MK  of  ervy  age>  who  lived  before  the  oommeiicemeiit  of  tlie  MiUen- 
mam^  will  be  nMed  from  the  dead  at  that  period,  or  whether  the  Apo- 
calyptist  affifms  this  011I7  of  OAristkan  marU/n  f 

To  thitf  I  anewer  brieflji  that  those  ^'  who  are  beheaded  for  the  testi- 
moiij  of  Jeansy"  are  clearly  placed  in  high  relief,  by  the  writer  of  the 
Apocaljpee ;  but  possibly  he  does  not  limit  the  promises  merely  to 
these.  He  may  mean  to  indode  all  who  have  n9t  received  the  mark  of 
ike  heaeif  nor  done  him  homage^  i  e.  all  who  amid  sofferings  have  been 
faithful  and  true  to  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  a  divine  religion,  in  times 
of  pressure.  We  cannot  well  doubt  that  he  has  specially  in  view  the 
"pereecuied  Christians  of  his  day ;  but  still,  may  he  not  be  regarded  as 
designating  two  ckutee  of  persons?  *  Can  he  meA  to  be  understood  as 
confining  his  views  only  to  literal  and  actual  martyrs  ?  And  if  fiiithful 
Christians  in  geaeml  are  described  by  his  language,  then  what  forbids^ 
that  all  of  these  befove  the  MiUenoiom,  who  have  cherished  the  same 
^nrit  as  the  actual  mar^rrsi  served  the  same  God,  and  possessed  the 
same  syuqMthies  in  respect  to  the  proaperity  and  welfare  of  the  church, 
•hoidd  be  laeluded  in, the  promises  whTch  he  here  holds  out? 

The  answer  to  theA  questions  is  not  very  easy,  and  cannot,  as  it  seems 
to  my  mind,  be  made  oul^with  entire  certainty  from  the  text.  The  nat* 
ural  .impression  ftom  reading  the  text  plainly  is,  that  martyrs  who  have 
been  steadfast  during  persecution  by  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  and 
inamtained  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  their  integrity  throughout,  will  be 
partakere  of  Ih^first  resurrection.  But  then,  what  enlightened  interpre- 
ter will  not  scBede,  that  the  particular  representations  and  symbols  ex- 
hibited in  tlie  Apocalypse^  are  designed  to  teach  and  establish  general 
truths  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that  <<  Christ  will  reign,  until  all  enemies  shall 
be  put  under  his  feet,"  all  of  whatever  kind,  whether  they  are  pagan 
Borne  or  any  other  pag*m  country,  whether  Islamism  or  false  Christian- 
ity ?  I  believe  tlas  to  be  assuredly  true;  and  tliat  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  the  Apocalypse  are  inteaded  to  cover  this  whole  ground,  not- 
withstanding the  symbols  and  repreaentations  are  specific  and  particuhur. 
In  aieardattce  then  with  such  a  principle  I  shall  doubtless  be  asked : 
*  Why  may  we  not  hope,  that  all  the  faithful  martyrs  and  confessors  of 
every  age,  previous  to  the  Millennium,  will  participate  in  the  glories  and 
loDours  of  that  blessed  day  ? 

The  answer,  as  it  seems  to  me,  must  on  the  whole  be,  that  some  shades 
#  of  doubt  remain  here.  Is  there  not  a  ^KsliiicfMMi  made  by  John,  between 
ihose  who  have  peKWed  theur  lives  and  soffered  for  their  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  religion,  and  those  who  have  been  distinguished  neither  by 
active  piety  nor  by  suffering  ? — Who  will  venture  to  answer  with  oon- 
fideat  assonoc^  that  thare  is  not?  The  special  object,  in  view  of 
which  Ae  Apocalypse  was  written,  seems  to  point  us  to  the  class  of 
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martyre  and  faithfal  confessors,  m  being  tlie  onlj  ones  intended  to  he 
included  bj  the  writer.  In  times  of  distressing  and  Uoodj  persecutioii 
was  the  bodk  written.  Christians  were  to  be  consoled,  and  fortified  so 
as  to  meet  the  shock.  What  now  was  the  natural  course  for  tiie  writer 
to  take  ?  Was  it  not  to  hold  out  kig^  and  peetdiar  rewards  to  those 
who  endured  to  the  end?  It  is  (fifficnlt  not  to  tUnk  this  probable* 
And  what  is  the  peculiar  reward  of  unshaken  constancy  and  fidelitj? 
A  part  in  the  first  resurrection.  This  is  the  natural  and  obrioas  solo-* 
tion  of  the  case.  But  what  then  of  other  pious  men  of  every  age,  who 
have  borne  no  conspicuous  part  in  martyrdom  or  suflRsring,  and  made  no 
peculiar  attainments  in  piety  ?  Are  they  to  wait  the  common  lot  of 
other  Christians,  who 'may  live  after  the  MtUenniam  has  commenced, 
and  be  raised  up  only  at  the  last  day  ?  I  do  not  feel  that  this  question 
can  be  answered  with  entire  confidence.  On  the  one  hand,  to  afibm 
that  ail  the  pious,  who  have  lived  before  the  MiUenninm,  will  be  raised 
up  at  the  beginning  of  that  period,  would  seem  to  abolish  all  distanclioii 
between  faithful  confessors,  who  gre  martyrs,  and  odier  Christians  who 
hold  an  inferior  place ;  and  thus  to  remove  special  excitement  to  stead^ 
fast  adherence  to  Christianity  amid  sufiTerings  and'death.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  will  be  said,  that  we  seem,  By  the  distinction  in  ques- 
tion, to  mingle  the  pious  of  humbler  degree  with  the  wicked,  who  are  s 
portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  oi  loMci  nUvtexQwr  that  have  no  part  in  the 
first  resurrection.  We  are  reduced  then  to  a  kind  of  strait  here,  be* 
tween  these  two  considerations ;  nor  does  there  appeal^  be  anything 
80  entirely  explicit  in  our  text,  as  completely  to  relieve  ns  from  thb 
stn^  Enough,  since  we  know  assuredly,  that  faithful  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, in  times  of  persecution  and  deep  distress,  have  a  glorious  reward 
placed  before  them,  of  which  they  will  not  be  deprived.  The  fearfbi 
and  timid  and  wavering  and  cold  and  slothfiil  Christian — ^why  should 
he  be  encouraged  by  the  same  prospect  and  die  same  promises,  which 
are  placed  before  martyrs  and  faithfhl  confessors  ?  Even  if  the  abound- 
ing and  wonderful  mercy  of  Grod  should,  in  the  end,  give  him  part  in 
the  first  resurrection,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  meet,  nor  consist^[il;*«rith 
proper  excitement  to  elevated  piety,  to  hold  out  the  same  promises  and 
encouragement  to  the  timid  and  doubting  and  slothfiil  Christian,  as  to 
the  faithful  and  active  and  dii^nt  one,  who  counts  not  his  life  dear  in 
the  cause  of  Christ,  yea,  who  counts  all  things  but  loss,  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord. 

And  does  not  Paul  himself  seem  to  say,  that  althou^  he  mij^t  pes* 
gibly  be  a  Christian,  and  attain  to  final  happiness,  yet  he  should  loee  a 
part  in  the  first  resurrection,  if  he  should  become  slothfbl  and  remiss? 
He  tells  us  that  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  tpd  eoanted  ttttm 
but  dung  . . .  that  he  might  know  Christ  and  the  power  of  his  iesvrree- 
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Phil.  S:  8—11.  Did  Panl^  then,  mttsider  k  a  matter  of  doobfe  whether 
ke  sheuM  loiye  a  part  in  the  final  resomction  ?  This  same  apostle, 
who  has  80  inpresslj  taught  us  the  rasurrection  of  oU,  both  of  the  right- 
eous aad  of  the  wieked-niid  As  doubt  whether  he  eould  attain  to  thia 
some  resarrectiott  ?  Surelf  not.  Conseqiientlj  hia  deebnition,  thea 
and  only  then^  seeais  to  possess  a  foil  and  energetic  meaning,  when  we 
new  him  as  declaring,  that  a  high  and  holy  and  vigorous  contest  with 
Ihe  powers  of  daiimess  must  be  carried  on,  in  order  to  obtain  a  part  in 
the  fir$t  resurrection.  So  interpreted,  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
dtandfl  out  in  bold  reKef. 

All  this  seems  rather  to  gnide  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  distinclioii 
wiU  be  made  among  the  pious  themselves,  at  the  first  resurreetioa. 
This  is  onlj  caarying  out  the  principle,  that  those  who  possess  five 
talents  aad  improve  them  diligently,  will  be  made  rulers  over  five  cities  i 
and  those  who  have  two,  over  only  two  cities.  In  other  words  3 
^  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the',Lord ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  for 
they  rest  ftom  their  kij^rs,  and  their  wmrin  dafidlow  thmnJ*  An  em« 
phatic  meaning  can,  tn  this  ground,  be  naturally  assigned  to  this  pas- 
sage. Yet  I  do  not,  and  clare  not,  confidently  affirm  in  a  case  like  this, 
where  all  is  fiiture,  and  from  its  very  nature  is  involved  in  some  obscuri- 
ty as  seen  by  our  feeble  vision.  One  thing  is  certain— ^usf  and  true 
are  the  ways  of  him  who  is  King  of  Saints. 

It  may  be  asked,  moreover :  'ik  what  manner  will  this  first  resur- 
tecdon  take  plaee  ?  With  outward  and  visible  demonstrations ;  or  only 
by  a  secret  and  unobservable  exertion  of  divine  power?* 

In  regard  to  this  it  may  be  said,  first,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  text 
of  our  author  which  would  go  to  show,  that  there  will  be  any  extraordi- 
aary  outward  and  vinhle  demonstration  made  by  the  Saviour  and  at- 
tending angels,  at  the  period  in  question.  Different  is  the  passage,  in 
its  tenor,  from  <liat  in  1  Theas.  4: 16,  where  the  apostle  says,  that ''  the 
Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven,  with  a  loud  shout,  and  with  the 
voice^f  an  archangel,  and  with  ^e  trump  of  Grod,"  i.  e.  with  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  of  Ood,  as  on  Sinai  of  old.  This  declaration  of  Paul 
plainly  has  respect  to  the  final  resurrection,  when  ^  those  who  are  alive 
shall  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  be 
ever  with  the  Lord.**  But  nothing  of  this  kind,  in  either  of  these  re- 
spects, is  said  in  the  passage  before  us.  May  Ve  not  eonckide,  then^ 
tet  John  did  not  mean  to  designate  a  resurrection  appartnt  to  all  the 
dwefiers  on  earth,  or  apparent  to  the  fieshly  eye,  but  one  whteh,  althoo^ 
met  outwardly  seen  bf  men,  and  unattended  with  any  pomp  or  outward 
and  visible  tokens,  will  in  reality  take  i^aoe,  in  order  that  martyrs  and 
ftithfnl  aalnls  mtf  as  it  were  ralic^pale  their  final  state  of  gloiy,  aad 
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enjof  the  tritimplu  of  tfae  church,  hi  the  epl<»idow  and  exeeDenoe  with 
which  redeeming  lore  will  inveet  them  ? 

It  becomes  us  not  to  be  over  confident  in  any  intapretation  of  a  poa- 
■age  which  has  respect  to  future  occurrences  of  a  high  and  mjsteriooe 
nature.  But  so  far  as  the  laws  of  interpretation  lead  us  we  may  go, 
with  a  humble  but  steadfast  confidence^  that  the  Sftvioor  haS)  at  aU 
events,  promised  great  and  glorious  things  to  saints  and  mactjrsy  when 
the  kingdom  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet  shall  be  brought  to  desola- 
tion, and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  domain  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  sd>ject  of  the  first  resurrection,  I  would  mere^ 
suggest  a  few  of  the  leading  thoughts  that  must  gui&e  us,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  in  making  up  our  final  opinion.  (1)  It  is  deur  that  the  usus  h- 
guendi  of  the  New  Testament  sanctions  the  aasignii^  to  i^antm  the 
meaning  of  revived^  lived  again  after  death.  (2)  At  the  end  of  v.  4  it 
is  distinguished  from  i^aaOuevcap  x.  r.  L  The  living  is  one  thing,  the 
reigning  is  another.  If  now  w^  give  to  i^aav  the  tropioai  sense  of 
reigning  with  Okrigt^  or  of  being  advanced  to  aa  exalted  state  of  ^orifi- 
cation,  then  the  two  expressions  would  be  tautological ;  whidi  a{q»eaia 
to  be  inadmisaible  here.  For,  (3)  The  wrSer  immediatelj  contmsta 
the  state  of  the  glorified  martyrs  with  that  of  ih»  reel  of  the  deady  v.  5. 
He  says  of  the  latter,  that  they  did  not  live^  i.  e.  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  martyrs  did.  Now  if  oi  ioMroi  tciv  ifeuf^  iadodea  other  saints  who 
aro  not  martyrs,  or  the  wicked,  or  both,  it  would  be  difficult  lo  make 
out  any  tolerable  meaning,  unless  we  understand  iZr^aap  as  importing  a 
real  resurrection.  As  to  happine$9j  (if  we  understand  i^ar  simply  to 
designate  this),  cAer  eaiwU  surely  do  partake  of  it  And  as  to  the 
mekedy  it  would  be  needless  to  assert  here,  that  they  were  not  happy 
during  the  thousand  years.  In  fact,  (4)  The  only  tropical  meaning 
that  can  be  assigned  to  eC^ai'  here,  which  will  bear  examination  at  all, 
is  tliat  of  exaltation  to  a  high  d^;ree  of  glory  and  happiness.  There  is 
no  certain  analogy  for  this  shade  of  meaning  in  respect  to  Cieas  elsewhero 
in  the  New  Testament  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  employing  the 
word  in  this  way,  nor  even  the  probability,  in  case  other  circumstanoes 
accorded.  But  here  the  eantratt  stands  in  the  way.  The  mai^ia 
l^ijaar  at  the  beginning  of  the  thousand  years;  the  rest  of  dead  oex 
iif^aap  until  those  years  wero  completed.  Is  not  the  impiication  here, 
of  necessity,  that  at  some  period  after  this  completion  the  rest  of  the 
dead  also  lived  f  The  contrast  relates  only  to  the  period  in  questipn. 
Beyond  that  i<i  a  eecond  resurrection,  in  which  the  rest  of  the  dead  will 
five.  If  this  includes  all  the  rest  of  the  dead,  then,  living  cafinoi  mean 
adoaneed  to  a  high  degree  of  glory  and  happinees^  foraUtbe  dead  wiH 
never  attain  to  this.    If  the  reet  €f  ^  dead  mean»only  other  i 
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who  are  not  martjn,  the  dUBcolty  would  indeed  be  diminished,  for  all 
will  be  ''kings  and  priests  unto  God,"  after  the  general  resurrection. 
Is  this  then  the  meaning  of  the  writer  ?  And  does  he  mean  only  to 
contrast  one  dass  of  saints  here  with  another?  It  is  a  possible  sense^ 
I  would  concede ;  but  is  it  probable  that  he  so  limits  the  comparison  ? 

There  is,  I  freely  confess,  so  much  that  is  difficult  here,  that  I  do  not 
advance  my  main  positions  with  full  and  entire  confidence.  I  have  ven- 
tured upon  the  path  that  I  have  trodden,  merely  as  led  by  philology, 
and,  as  I  would  hope,  in  the  way  of  a  modest  and  humble  inquirer.  I 
have  freely  suggested  the  difficulties  which  philology  throws  in  the  way 
of  the  tropical  meaning  often  assigned  to  iCtiaap  here.  If  they  are  not 
insuperable,  they  are  at  least  very  great.  My  own  mind  at  least  is  so 
much  influenced  by  them,  that  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear  to  adopt  the 
tropical  meaning,  I  must  incline  to  the  other,  although  with  no  little 
diffidence.  I  can  readily  cherish  respect  for  those  who  may  differ  from 
me  on  the  points  before  us ;  and  at  all  events,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
form  and  maintain  their  own  opinions. 

One  other  question  in  respect  to  our  subject,  and  we  must  then  dis- 
miss it:  Ibw  BXTSiiiiVE  does  the  pa8$age  before  ut  ifUimate  that  the 
tniUmmial  reign  will  he  f  ' 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  look  at  the  plan  of  the  book  under 
examination.  Here  all  is  progressive,  dimacHc,  First,  the  Jewish  pei^ 
secutang  power  is  subdued,  and  Palestine  is  rescued  from  its  grasp. 
Then  follows  the  subjugation  of  the  Boman  empire,  in  all  its  extent  over 
what  was  called  the  known  worid.  But  still,  even  this  does  not  actual- 
ly embrace  the  whole  earth.  Beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  empire, 
and  in  regions  unknown  to  the  ancients,  were  numerous  hordes  of  bar- 
barous nations,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called  Scythians;  by  the 
people  of  Middle  and  Western  Asia  named  Gog  and  Magog*  These 
plainly  are  not  included  in  the  second  great  triumph  of  the  church ;  for 
after  the  1000  years,  when  Satan  is  again  let  loose,  he  betakes  himself 
to  these,  and  leads  them  up,  in  numbers  like  the  sand  of  the  seoy  against 
the  ewnp  and  dty  of  the  saints.  Whence  could  such  an  army  come,  if 
the  whole  world  without  exception  were  already  Christians  ?  No  de- 
fection or  apostasy  from  Christianity  is  intimated  by  John.  Satan  goes 
among  the  far-distant  heathen,  and  excites  them  once  more  to  war  against 
the  smuts.  Rev.  20:  7—9.  So  the  ancient  prophets  also  predict ;  as 
one  may  see  by  a  careful  study  and  examination  of  Ezek.  37:  1 — 89: 
24.  Joel  8: 1~— 21.  Zech.  xiii.  ziv.  Then  comes  universal  peace  and 
safety  to  the  church.    Its  setting  sun  will  be  in  unclouded  glory. 

How  exactly,  too,  does  all  this  correspond  to  God's  dealings  with  his 
church  in  times  past  I  More  than  2000  years  pass  away  before  a  cove- 
nant people  are  selected;   500  mom  before  a  written  revelation  oom- 
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menoes ;  more  Uum  4000,  ftt>m  the  b^gmning  of  the  world  before  it  is 
completed ;  and  after  1800  years  more,  oaly  a  small  part  of  the  earth  is 
yet  ekristiamzecL  How  many  more  will  pass  before  sacfa  a  portion  of 
the  earth  is  reclaimed  from  heathenism  and  error,  as  will  conrespond  to 
the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  as  presented  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  more 
than  we  can  telL  <^  The  times  and  seasons  hath  the  Father  kept  in  his 
own  power."  But  this  we  know ;  ^'  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning 
his  promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness ;  a  1000  years  are  with  him 
as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  1000  years." — "  Yet  he  that  shall  oom^ 
will  come  and  will  not  tarry."  "  Amen  I  Even  so ;  come,  Lord  Jesus, 
come  quickly !" 

In  the  Apocalypse,  now,  analogies  to  these  periods  are  carried  out. 
All  is  gradual,  progressive,  climactic  The  final  consummation  is  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  where  all  is  holiness  and  peace  and 
happiness.  God  and  Christ  will  dwell  with  the  redeemed ;  they  shall 
hunger  no  more,  and  thirst  no  more.  There  shall  be  no  more  pain, 
nor  sorrow,  nor  death,  nor  sin.  The  Lord  will  be  their  everlasting 
light,  and  God  their  glory.  1a  not  this  enough  ?  Can  we  ask  for  more 
to  animate  our  hopes,  to  cheer  us  in  our  sufferings  to  sustain  us  under 
our  sorrows  ?  '^  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  to  conceive,  of  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
those  who  love  him." 

Finally,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  while,  with  nearly  all  of  the  recent 
interpreters  of  the  Apocalypse  who  possess  distinguished  exegetical  tal- 
ent, I  admit  a^«<  resurrection,  I  am  far  removed  from  the  ancient  or 
the  modern  enthusiastic  interpreters,  who  find  in  our  text  a  ten^MPral  and 
visible  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  in  the  midst  of  a  church  militant  and 
triumphant  mingled  together  in  one  and  the  same  terre^rial  abode.  To 
recount  the  phantasies  of  these  would  be  a  wearisome,  and  in  many  re- 
spects an  unprofitable  task.  I  must  content  myself  with  merely  trans- 
lating a  single  passage  from  Irenaeus,  which  will  show  how  early  some 
visionary  and  extravagant  opinions,  in  relation  to  a  temporal  and  terres- 
trial reign,  gained  a  footing  even  in  the  primitive  church. 

Li  the  latter  part  of  Irenaeus'  fifth  book  Contra  Maeruetf  he  comes  to 
the  topic  in  question.  Here  he  labours,  at  great  length,  to  show  that 
nearly  all  the  promises  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have  respect  |o 
such  a  terrestrial  reign.  In  the  midst  of  his  arguments,  he  appeals  to 
what  certain  presbyters  or  ancients  had  related,  who,  as  he  says,  had 
seen  the  i^postle  John.  From  him  had  they  heard,  as  he  avers,  that 
Christ  himself  when  speaking  of  the  days  of  his  earthly  aad  visible 
reign,  said  to  his  apostles :  *^  The  days  will  come,  in  which  vines  will 
grow,  each  having  ten  thousand  branches ;  and  on  each  branch  there 
will  be  10,000  twigs,  and  on  each  twig  10,000  clusters  of  grapes ;  and 
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in  each  dtuter  10^000  grapes ;  and  each  grape,  wben  expressed,  will 
yield  twenty-five  furgijtcLi  of  wine,  [i.  e.  abont  209  gallons].  And  when' 
any  one  of  the  saints  shall  take  hold  of  a  cluster  of  grapes,  another 
[duster]  will  cry  out ;  I  am  a  better  cluster,  take  me,  and  on  my  ac- 
count give  thanks  to  the  Lord."  (Iren.  Cont  Haer.  Lib.  Y.  c.  33.) 
When  this  calculation  is  reduced  to  a  simple  result,  it  makes  one  grape 
vine  to  produce  wine  to  the  amount  of  180,000  billions  of  gallons. 

Thus  far  the  alleged  words  of  Christ  to  his  disciples.  Now  follows 
another  passage  taken  by  Irenaeus  from  a  work  of  Papias  (fl.  A.  D. 
100),  entitled  Aoyitav  xvquix<Sv  ^E^ijy^aeig,  It  runs  thus :  '^  In  like 
manner  a  grain  of  wheat  will  produce  10,000  heads ;  and  each  head  will 
have  10,000  grains ;  and  each  grain  will  yield  ten  pounds  of  clear  fine 
flour ;  and  other  fruits  will  yield  seeds  and  herbage  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. And  all  the  animals  which  subsist  on  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
will  be  peaceful  and  harmonious,  and  obedient  to  man  with  the  most 
entire  subjection."  (lb.) 

Irenaeus  then  adds,  that  he  has  taken  these  things  from  the  work  of 
Fapias  already  named,  and  subjoins  the  remark  of  Papias  at  the  dose: 
*'  These  things  are  credible  to  those  who  have  a  believing  spirit" 

Such  then  were  the  dreams  of  enthusiastic  minds  even  at,  and  soon 
after,  the  very  close  of  the  apostolic  age ;  dreams  ridiculed  by  Origen 
himself,  by  Eusebius,  by  Dionysins  of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Augustine, 
and  numy  others ;  but  still,  dreams  which  gained  credit  with  such  as 
could  not  elevate  their  minds  above  the  sensible  objects  around  them. 
When  was  it,  or  will  it  be,  properly  understood,  that  Christ's  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world — *^  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  P'  In  comparison  with  these,  all 
earthly  pleasures  and  glories  sink  into  utter  insignificance. 

To  recite  such  interpretations  and  phantasies,  is  to  refute  them.  Yet 
recent  developments  in  England,  Germany,  and  our  own  country,  exhi- 
bit phantasies  not  less  airy  than  these.  It  behooves  us,  then,  to  g^rd 
up  our  loins,  and  be  iober^  hoping^  praying,  and  laboring  for  the  coming 
and  establishment  of  a  kingcbm  which,  as  the  apostle  says,  shaQ  never 
be  shaken,  (Heb.  12:  28),  and  which,  in  its  consummation,  will  be 
adomei  with  all  the  glories  that  the  presence  of  God  and  the  Redeemer 
can  impart 

[Whoever  wishes  to  pursue  the  history  of  the  development  of  CfttZtofm, 
i  e.  a  belief  in  the  ihouiand  year^  reign  of  Christ  and  the  saints  on  earth, 
can  easily  find  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  end.  He  may  begin  with 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  cap.  15,  in  Cotel.  Pat  Apostd.  p.  45.  After  this 
come  Hermas  Pastor,  Vis.  L,  Cot  P.  A.  p.  7fi,  which  will  give  him  some 
faints.    Irenaeus^  cent  Haeres.  V.  c.  33 — 36,  presents  an  ample  opening. 
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A  iMMBue  in  Juidn  Martyr,  DIaL  earn  TiTphone,  p.  306  bb%  ed.  CkiloBL, 
ihoiild  not  be  oreriookod ;  which,  though  in  aome  respects  obscure  and 
much  oontroverted,  will  give  important  hints  as  to  the  shape  of  general 
opinion  at  that  time.  A  somewhat  graphic  passage  may  be  found  in  Ter- 
tullian,  Advers.  Marcionem,  IH.  24,  where  he  tells  us  of  a  fhll  development 
made  by  himself  in  his  book  De  ^  FUklium  (now  lost).  Distinct  recogni* 
tions  of  Chlliasm  at  an  early  period,  may  be  found  in  Eoaebt  DL  28  and 
99.  Vn.  24,  et  aL  By  fiv  the  most  copious  and  eloquent  account,  howewr, 
of  cUluiafic  views  in  ancient  times,  may  be  found  in  Lactantiua,  Instt  VIL 
§  14  seq.,  and  £pit  c.  71  seq.  An  instructive  exposition  of  the  ancient  his- 
toiy  of  Chlliasm,  by  W.  Muenscher,  may  be  found  in  Henke's  Mag.  fiir 
Relig.  philosopbie,  Exegese,  etc.  YL  p.  239  seq.  Beyond  ail  comparison 
the  follest,  richest,  and  most  complete  development  of  OkSkum  is  made  in 
Corrodi's  CkickkkU  des  (Miamutj  VoL  I— IV.  small  8va ;  a  book  replete 
with  learning,  specially  of  a  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  kind,  and  with  the 
exhibition  of  keen  critical  acumen  and  powers  of  sarcasm  not  often  to  be 
met  with.  But  withal,  he  is  bitterly  prejudiced  against  the  Apocalypse, 
and  appears  to  have  written  his  woric  in  order  to  destroy  the  credit  of  it 
He  is  idtogether  uncandid  in  examining  and  weighing  the  historical  testi* 
mony  respecting  it,  and  has  greatly  misconceived  of  the  object  and  ahn  of 
the  bo(^  But  his  woric  is  a  spacious  BtpotUonmn  of  everydung  that  has 
been  said,  or  dreamed,  about  the  Millennium ;  and  one  finds  in  it  a  com- 
plete historical  apparatus.  Corrodi  brings  the  history  of  the  principal  en- 
thusiasts, in  respect  to  the  Millennium,  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century.  Few  books  are  vmtten  with  equal  vivacity,  or  with  equal  keen- 
ness of  discernment  and  of  satire.  He  who  knows  how  to  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad,  may  derive  much  flom  the  woric,  which  is  rare  and 
valuable.] 
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APPENDIX. 


[I  was  desirous,  when  cfaantcteriziiig  Herder's  woik  on  the  Apocalypse 
(VoL  L  p.  471),  to  give  the  reader  some  specimens  of  his  mode  of  defendling 
and  illustratiDg  this  book ;  but  a  fear  that  I  should  transgress  the  bounds 
prescribed  to  the  present  volumes,  deterred  me  from  doiog  so.  Having 
now  completed  the  printing,  and  finding  some  little  space  which  may  be  al- 
lowed me,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  to  lay  before  our  religious  public  a 
apecimen  of  the  iqanner  in  which  Herder,  in  his  celebrated  work  called 
tfaran  Atha  (the  Lord  will  come),  deals  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  with  its 
opposers.  The  work  of  Herder  has  become  rather  scarce  in  Germany ;  and 
in  our  country  it  can  be  but  very  little  known,  except  among  some  classes 
of  the  German  population.  In  his  time,  Herder  performed  an  important 
service  with  respeet  to, the  book  in  question.  He  arrested  the  current  which 
Oeder  and  Semler  and  Corrodi  had  set  in  motion  so  stron^i^y  against  the 
Apocalypse.  The  peculiarities  of  his  style  are  adapted  to  excite  attention, 
and  create  a  lively  interest  in  what  he  says.  I  will  not  call  him  the  TacUu$ 
of  the  Germans ;  for  he  has  an  imagination  so  luxuriant,  &ncy  so  boundless, 
and  vivacity  so  sparkling,  that  I  cannot  well  liken  him  to  Tacitus.  But  in 
brevity  and  sententiousneas,  and  in  the  apothegmatic  form  of  his  sentences, 
and  the  pregnant  senae  of  his  words,  he  has  much  resemblance  to  Tacitua. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  my  readers  an  «xact  picture  of  Herder's 
ncmner.  In  the  first  place,  our  language  lacks  the  power  and  energy  and 
variety  of  the  German.  In  the  second.  Herder  is  so  peculiarly  idiomatic, 
that  any  one  might  as  well  ask  him  to  translate  Shakspeare  into  German,  as 
to  demand  of  me  to  give  the  exact  image  of  Htrder  in  Bnglish.  Still  some- 
thing may  be  done,  and  something  to  our  present  purpose.  Such  of  my 
readers  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the  German  style  and  manner,  among 
their  more  popular  and  lively  writers,  will  he  glad  to  see  a  q>ecimen  of 
what  Herder  wrote  some  sixty  years  ago,  in  order  to  vindicate  and  explain 
his  fiivourite  book. 

At  the  close  of  bis  Commentary,  he  addresses  himself  to  the  task  in  ques- 
tion, and  occupies  more  than  100  pages  in  the  jjerformance  of  it  From  the 
first  part  cf  his  Appendix  I  have  selected  the  specimens  of  his  comporitioo 
wittch  now  follow.] 

Thiu  far  we  have  gone  ihroogh  with  the  imagery  of  the  book,  in  or- 
der first  of  all  to  show  that  it  is  intelligible,  and  to  elidt  its  meaning 
from  itaelfy  and  fsom  the  writingi  of  the  prophets^  together  with  the 
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tartimoQj  of  Christ  and  of  hutory.  This  was  bur  fint  and  princ^ 
task.  There  has  heretofore  been  a  general  prejudice  against  the  book 
as  being  unintelligible.  It  is  assumed  that  the  key  to  the  book  is  lost, 
and  consequently  that  its  explanation  must  necessarily  rest  on  mere  con- 
ceit and  arbitrary  assumption.  These  yiews  must  be  met  and  o^qposed 
by  fact  and  argument,  before  anything  further  is  said. 

To  me  it  seems,  that  they  may  be  fully  contradicted.  The  images 
which  the  book  employs,  tpeol:,  as  all  images  do  which  are  rationally 
employed,  i.  e.  they  have  a  meaning.  Is  a  metaphor,  an  allegory,  a  coin, 
a  statue,  yea  a  whole  system  of  mythology,  intelligible  by  virtue  of  im- 
agery in  poems,  speeches,  philosophy,  works  of  art,  as  soon  as  it  is  found 
to  have  a  meaning,  and  do  we  then  consider  ourselves  as  in  possession 
of  data  sufficient  to  make  out  its  intelligibility ;  is  this  true  in  respect  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  it  admitted  without  contradiction  and 
adopted ;  then  why  not'apply  the  same  intelligible  language  of  imagery 
to  the  Hebrew  prophets  ?  These  had  all  one  sfHBJt,  one  object ;  one 
builds  on  another,  one  explains  another,  and  as  gold  have  they  all  been 
preserved.  No  imagery  has  remained  more  pure,  or  been  more  tho- 
roughly proved,  than  this.  No  imagery,  moreover,  is  so  thoroughly  in^ 
corporated  with  the  genius  of  the  people,  their  writings,  and  their  lan^ 
guage.  The  Hebrew  poetry  is  as  it  were  all  symbol,  imagery,  holy  and 
lofty  diction.  Even  the  prose  writers  must  needs  speak  in  a  tropical 
way,  because  their  language  demands  it ;  still  more  must  teachers  and 
prophets  do  this.  No  language  loves  and  affords  imt^ry  like  this.  In 
one  is  a  fiery  glance,  in  another  a  breath  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord. 
So  speaks  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  so  speaks  the  book  b^ore  US| 
which  is  the  sum  of  both. 

It  is  a  mere  old  wives'  tale,  that  a  special  key  belongs  to  it,  or  that  h 
has  been  lost.  Who  writes  a  book  without  a  key  ?  Who  writes  such 
an  one  for  seven  churches  ?  Did  John  append  a  key  to  the  book  when 
he  sent  it  ?  How  did  it  look  ?  Who  has  seen  it  ?  And  where  was  it 
lost?  In  the  sea  at  Fatmos,  <»>  in  the  Meander?  John  writes  a  book 
for  others,  for  many ;  a  book  on  whose  contents  he  was  so  intent,  that 
he  heaps  curse  upon  curse  on  him  who  curtails  it,  and  profifers  blessing 
upon  blessing  to  him  who  reads,  hears,  and  obeys  it.  And  still  th& 
book  is  said  to  be  an  unintelligible  enigma,  an  unmeaning  something 
which  is  fast  sealed  up,  which  no  one  but  its  author  can  undorstan<]^ 
and  which  perhaps  he  himself  did  not  understand.  Can  anything  be 
more  incongruous  ?  And  if  it  were  inteUigible  to  the  Christians  of  that 
day,  why  not  to  us,  who  have  in  like  manner  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  what  is  still  more,  the  written  testimony  of  Jestis,  and 
of  the  history  to  whidi  the  book  adverts*    Thej  lived  in  times  of  dia* 
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i;  tiiey  n«Bt  needs  wait  fi»'ibeMIUsieBl  of  predlotion ;  the j  eonld 
BO^theref<we  faiepeet  the  oontentft  of  ^e  book  in  any  other  way  than 
tkrough  the  miste  which  hang  al>oot  Che  fatore.  We  Hve  1700  yean 
after  them,  in  the  most  InmmoiM  period  of  history.  Is  the  book  f  alfitte^ 
(for  itself  deebres  that  it  must  booh,  tpeedUy^  tharOy  be  fulfilled),  then 
moat  history  give  as  some  openii^  to  it  Was  it  fulfilled  in  the  eirde 
of  <lohn,  in  Judea,  or  in  Christendom  ?  Very  good ;  the  history  of  either 
is  not  invf^ved  in  darkness.  Bespeettng  the  events  of  Jadea  we  have 
eye-wilaesses  and  historians,  so  accurate  and  impartial  as  can  rarely  be 
foand  in  respect  to  other  ev^its.  Christaanity,  moveover,  is  not  wanting 
as  to  histories.  In  brief,  if  this  book  was  foLUled,  it  was  f alfilkd  in  a 
dearer  manner  tiian  any  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament,  uttered  in 
times  incomparably  more  obscure.  And  what  kind  of  a  prophecy  must 
that  be,  which,  after  its  fulfilment  has  been  deariy  set  forth,  is  still  un* 
intelligible? 

This  book  is  no*  of  such  a  nature ;  and  I  scarody  know  how  any  one 
coold  have  ever  deemed  it  to  be  so.  I  ask  no  one  to  believe  me,  but  to 
believe  himself,  and  to  see  with  his  own  eyes.  Of  what  avail  is  it,  to 
make  efforts  to  render  current  the  meaning  of  a  symbol  by  thecredit  of 
an  arbitrary  explanation  ?  Many  have  done  this ;  but  time  will  still 
eome,  and  with  her  in^Mrtial  hand  brush  away  all  the  artificial  colour- 
ing of  an  explanation,  which  one^ad  palmed  upon  himself  and  his  con* 
temporaries.  Only  the  gold  of  truth  is  imperishable.  This  only,  in 
the  interpretation  of  this  book,  can  give  certainty  and  harmony ;  this  is 
aaperior  to  all  partynspirit  So  long  as  one  employs  an  unnatural  mode 
of  interpreting  a  book  of  symbols,  so  long  he  will  explain  it  in  a  capri* 
dous,  arbitrary,  narrow,  and  un^xmnded  manner.  No  harmony  of  opin* 
ions  can  be  expected  in  this  way ;  for  the  paths  of  error,  of  conceit,  of 
party-feeling,  and  of  illusion,  are  without  number.  Each  one  chooses 
his  own  because  it  is  his ;  and  then  he  usually  defends  it  against  all  oth* 
ers,  and  not  eeldom  against  himself.  It  is  error  only  that  blinds  him ; 
it  is  darkness  which  makes  him  severe  and  sensitive.  The  light  of  truth, 
If  it  is  pure  and  is  admitted,  appears  altogether  beautiful,  dear,  and 
pei|oeful,  for  all  and  to  dL  A  straight  line  is  the  shortest,  and  can  be 
but  one ;  of  the  crooked  and  broken  lines  there  is  a  number  beyond  all 
computation,  from  every  quarter  and  in  every  direction. 

Whenever  I  give  mysdf  to  the  guidance  of  sound  judgment — to  the 
best  and  etemd  testimony  of  tanlh,  it  renders  me  very  quiet  as  to  the  ii^ 
trinsic  vdne  of  my  interpretation.  It  has  significancy,  and  operates  by 
itaelf,  like  the  symbols  which  it  explains.  Here  and  there  I  find  myself 
in  opposition  to  some  gveat  and  good  interpreters,  such  as  Grotius,  Wet- 
stain,  Ahandt,  and  Hanenberg;  bat  oaikf  now  and  than,  for  one  or  two 
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steps.  MbsajIl^themgsAsirowiiwttr,  Mid  go  ftnmd  oa  mne 
idone.  May  the  reader  go  with  mai  er  nlhor,  nay  i^  fcHow  UsMslf 
Md  die  soaad  and  simpte  dieftos  ef  twitk  Where  tUsspeifa  to  Una 
iBAj  he  take  my  word ;  where  not,  let  Uua  amend  aad  eofreei  my  er» 
RMS.  M7leadiIlgpriaei{dehasbeel^4or^pu:dIlos7miraiiBaaar1kt^ 
ly  mamier,  and  to  make  it  flieaa  aothiiig  whiehkdoes  sot  plainly  msaBy 
Iflte  every  allegory,  statae^  aad  edn.  I  knew  of  no  mystfcal  and  typi- 
eal  wMd  (aeeording  to  the  perverted  meaning  af  4fais  expresskm)  in  ail 
tibe  bodL ;  and  yet,  the  whole  book  is  in  a  aomid  lenae  typieal  and  my»* 
ticaL  I  will  not  spend  a  moiaent  in  begging  for  the  assent  and  appro- 
batbn  of  others.  My  explanation  moat  speak  for  itself,  as  the  book 
does. 

lliat  which  has  demanded  modi  reflection,  is  the  manner  in  n^och 
I  should  present  and  analyze  the  symbols.  Nothbig  is  more  diffieolt 
than  this.  An  image  must  speak  for  itself,  if  it  have  any  meamng.  In 
all  its  lineaments  it  most  be  oonsentaaeous,  and  at  once  preeeat  itadf— 
at  least  an  image  in  the  spint  of  the  East.  Here  mnroover  it  is  saad : 
<<  Jehovah  speaks,  and  it  is  done  $  he  oonanands,  and  it  stands  fast." 
Ks  measure  is  brevity,  his  operaHon  the  twUding  of  an  eye.  How 
now,  if  the  iaterpretw  wiH  ^ponnd,  and  bring  forward  one  by  one,  aad 
dismember,  and  out  in  pieoes  ?  &  the  Apocalypse  everything  is  in 
rapid  motion ;  everything  hastens  and^ges  on  toward  the  goal;  it  is  a 
messengwof theswifib«»iingLord»of ligfabun^ofthe judge.  Atone 
lime  the  image  is  that  of  the  sharp  sword  of  the  breath;  at  another,  the 
snow-white  locks  on  the  head  of  the  eonqufiCDr;  here  a  fiery  look  of 
Jehovah,  there  the  rushing  of  his  a^iroaching  feet,  a  ciy,  a  breath,  a 
voice  of  the  Spirit  How  shidl  I  present  tiiese?  Howanalyaeand  ex* 
{Jain  them?  In  the  whole  book  is  rapidity,  presence,  ami^  a  seal  to 
be  broken,  the  sound  of  flymg  trumpets,  sig^8  and  messengers  and 
visions  passing  throngh  the  air,  which  hasten  on,  and  alaoat  present 
themselves  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Were  it  pessiWe  that  the  fov 
living  creatures  should  cry  out  together,  aad  the  four  seals  be  broken 
in  rapid  succession,  and  the  four  irst  trumpets  raot  up  the  eknents  all 
at  once,  and  coold  I  put  ail  these  visions  together,  so  that  seven 
churches  shoidd  flame  up  around  one  Son  of  man,  ao  that  the  IjUBb  oh 
the  loftiest  heights  of  the  blessed  should -appear  at  the  same  time  with 
the  beast  from  the  pit  of  destruction  bdow,  aad  great  Babylon  impress 
itself  at  once  on  the  mind,  as  harlot,  as  town,  as  beast,  and  as  monslar 
— all  this,  and  unspeakably  more—were  it  poss&ie,  and  posoble  for  ae^ 
then  might  I  count  upon  one  entire  impression  of  the  meaning  and  e& 
planation  of  this  book.  Bat  it  is  beyond  mj  renefcu  The  meaning 
sears  on  wiagBy  tat  words  can  meaely  cneep.    There  stands  ike  aymbol» 
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MiAKyve^  sod  families;  Imt  die  irards  maet  aqparate  and  diiide  it,  aod 
in  ways  so  vaiious,  ^kmX  pevhspe  the  imege  ag  a  whole  is  percept&le 
oafy  to  €e$mm$8€un.  I  have  labeored  agamst  aoch  a  oonaequmioe ;  I 
have  made  tUags  foBow  in  rafMd  mccismony  pot  symbola  together  again 
whieh  I  most  needs  divide,  given  a  hint,  a  reference  here  and  there  to 
the  testimcHiy  of  Christ,  then  to  the  saying  of  a  pro{Aet  Babbimoal 
usages  and  icKoms  of  hingnage  I  have  left  out,  beeMise  I  have  taken 
Uiem  for  granted,  and  pethafw  at  some  other  time  may  pnblish  an  i^* 
pso|)riate  lexicon  of  the  imagery  in  respect  to  its  sources  and  its  idiom, 
with  a  history  of  the  interpretations  and  the  inflaence  of  this  book. 
Enough  at  present,  that  there  was  not  time  for  all  this.  In  the  sequen* 
cy-^in  the  entirety  of  the  images,  everything  is  comprised,  yea,  every- 
thing which  can  give  light  to  the  interpreter  or  reader,  which  keeps  him 
in  the  right  path,  and  hurries  him  to  the  last  impression  of  the  book. 
To  this  chain  I  fek  it  neeessaiy  to  betake  myself.  I  hastened  to  do  it, 
and  forced  my  way  tiiroo^  the  important  consequences  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  Here  I  stood  ashamed.  Have  I  been  aUe  to  present  a 
sin§^  symbol  as  it  there  stands?  To  explain  a  single  image,  as  it 
waves  between  heaven  and  earth?  Bavelbeen  able  to  handle  the 
holy  duiin,  which  in  a  sevenfold  manner  winds  and  turns,  and  is  every- 
where Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  coming  Lord 
oftheworid?  I  haive  done  what  I  could;  may  the  reader  do  still  more  I 
Let  him  float  on  the  rusfamg  stream  q£  look  and  of  thought,  where 
tongue  and  pea  cannot  follow.  Let  him  bring  together  and  arrange 
and  consider:  I  will  come  to  his  aid  witha  few  ideas. 


[Herder  next  proceeds  to  .unfold  the  various  arrangements  of  the  book^ 
as  made  in  reference  to  the  number  seven.  OverlookiDg  the  far  more  fun- 
damental use  of  the  niunber  threey  throughout  the  book,  he  refers  all  its  arti- 
ficial arrangements  to  the  hqiiade.  It  would  be  of  little  interest  to  the  reader 
So  fransbte  Mtis  pert  of  hir  remarks.  I  pass  by  it,  therefore,  and  go  on  to 
ediilMt  what  he  ssys  ahool  oAer  qualities  of  the  book,  p.  350  seq.] 

This  aaptupfez  ammgenient  helps  the  book  to  a  wondeiftil  fimfy. 
There  is  bi^  one  voiee  in  it,  throng  all  its  epistles,  seals,  trumpets, 
^ns,  and  plagues,  via.  Toe  LesD  IB  G<»BN€k  There  is  but  one  stais^ 
on  attite  phenomena  and  wendeaa:  ^^  Alpha  and  Omega,  beginning  and 
cndt  is  God  the  Lord,  who  is  and  was  and  is  to  coma,  the  Lord  of  aU." 
So  decbns  Jdbn;  he  pots  his>seal  upon  it;  and  tfaroi^h  all  the  images 
and  signs  of  the  boofct  everything  by  itael^  and  agreeably  to  the  words 
of  Christ  and  of  the  piophals,  naturally  points  to  this.  The  Lord  said 
Icomib;  andhedideoBie.  The  hist  of  the aaeient  prophets  exdaimed: 
^WhowillaUtetin  dayof  Uaeommg?    fie  will  sit  and  assay  and 
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purify  the Bilter/' etc  Aadaee!  He sttB, aad assays,  nd purifies Ae 
sons  of  Levi,  as  gold  and  silver.  It  is  the  first  sign  of  hb  oomini^  thai 
hepumshet  and  t$  a  iwift  wiinesi  a^amU  wreerers  and  adMkerers  emd 
the  unclean.  His  own,  however,  at  the  same  time,  he  distinguishes  in  a 
notable  manner.  Agreeably  to  this  purifieataoo,  the  first  vision  relates 
to  the  symbol  of  his  ever  and  inwardly  near  presence  and  coming.  The 
closed  book  is  opened.  The  broken  seals  are  forebodings,  signs,  of 
his  ooming  —  mere  significant  signs.  How  often  have  the  prophets 
said:  ITte  day  of  the  Lord ecmethy  bloody^  fearftUf  terrible!  Hisfour 
plagues  are  his  four  horses  before  his  chariot  £Qs  coming  delays,  until 
blood-guiltiness  has  reached  its  height.  When  he  does  oome,  however, 
heaven  and  earth  flee  away  at  Ins  presence.  The  forebodings  are  ful«- 
filled.  The  trumpets  sound.  Heaven  and  earth  are  dashed  in*  pieces. 
Not  merely  dty-waUs  fall,  but  pieces  of  the  firmament,  hailstones  from 
God,  mountains,  clefts.  Blow  ye  the  trumpets.  The  Lord  comss. 
Before  him  move  along  blood  and  fire  and  smoke.  The  sun  becomes 
darkness,  the  moon  blood,  before  the  terrible  day  ci  the  Lord  comes* 
Locusts  march  before  him ;  before  him  prance  the  horses  and  their  ri- 
ders. He  approaches.  The  last  witnesses  make  their  appearance. 
See !  I  will  send  them  the  prophet  Elijah,  before  the  great  and  tarrible 
day  of  the  Lord  comes.  He  comes.  Shouts  of  vietory  echo  from  the 
heavenly  world.  On  earth,  the  abominadons  and  monsters  of  cunning 
and  malignity  must  be  removed.  Angels  shout  the  fall  of  Babylon,  the 
destruction  of  nusleaders,  that  there  may  be  rest.  The  sickle  cuts  down 
the  harvest  The  vine  blossoms  for  a  vintage,  for  a  ^adsome  harvest 
Lift  up  your  eyesy  the  field  is  already  white  for  the  harvest  The  last 
and  final  plagues  come ;  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  glowing  like  an  oven, 
and  all  traitors  are  straw.  The  Euphrates  is  dry ;  the  slaughter-offer- 
ings  are  collected ;  he  comes  as  an  avenger,  he  comes  as  judge.  The 
The  judgment  is  held.  The  righteous  awake  like  morning  stars ;  and 
after  them  the  whole  host  Babylon  is  fallen ;  Jerusalan  shines  in 
splendour.     The  dragon  sinks  down  to  the  pit ;  the  Lord  is  Kma. 

Thus  it  is  that  there  is  in  everything  but  mie  voice,  one  subject 
What  the  symbols  do  not  say,  that  is  said  by  intervening  calls  and  voices 
and  choirs.  Before  every  heptade  appears  a  messenger,  who  reminds 
us  of  the  b^pnning,  and  points  us  to  Ae  end.  The  rings  are  clasped 
together,  and  lose  not  their  hold,  even  to  the  last  The  choir  of  heaven 
exchanges  with  the  Spkit  on  earth.  This  intercedes,  calls  out,  warns* 
consoles.  It  preserves,  through  all  the  distressing  visions,  the  forebod- 
ing of  a  better  future.  The  name  of  the  Holy  One  is  on  the  book  and 
on  his  elect  The  city  of  God,  the  Lamb,  the  heavoily  priesthood, 
wave  before  their  eyes  as  their  final  portion  ajid  inheritance. 
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Wlio  win  give  me  strength  to  match  this  wonderful  amplicity  with 
the  loftiness,  the  variegated  forms,  the  power,  and  the  n^iditj  of  these 
•Tmbols  ?  Under  the  influence  of  many  a  one  among  them,  the  soul 
snccnmbs.  They  stand  as  between  heaven  and  earth.  They  comprise 
eternity  within  the  circle  of  a  small  glance  of  time.  He  is  akd  was 
AND  IS  TO  COME,  THE  Almightt  !  His  epistles  at  the  commencement 
of  the  book  are  sparks  of  his  flery  glance,  how  and  when  he  is  felt  in 
the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart,  in  the  glowing  monuments  of  the  remem- 
brance of  him.  His  breath  is  a  two-edged  sword,  which,  as  a  jadge  of 
the  thoaghts,  diodes  sonl  and  body,  marrow  and  bone. 

Thy  book,  O  thou  Counsellor,  thou  invisible  One,  is  closed,  often  to 
our  apprehension  closed  with  seven  seals.  When  may  we  forebode  thy 
presence  ?  When  shall  we  mark  well,  that  our  destiny  waves  in  thy 
hand  ?  When  seals  like  these  are  broken,  and  thy  horsemen  go  forth, 
and  the  living  creatures  under  thy  throne  cry  out:  Come  and  see^  on 
the  corpse-field  of  the  dying  who  utter  the  death-rattle,  over  the  ruins 
of  a  royal  city,  in  the  etieets  of  famine  and  the  houses  of  wasting  mala- 
dies, even  the  contemner  of  Gk>d  shudders  at  the  presence  of  the  aven- 
ger, of  the  Judge,  and  forebodes  a  sealed  book  of  his  destiny.  Ancient 
of  days,  so  dost  thou  hide  thyself!  By  wonderful  signs  of  the  times, 
do  we  find  some  traces  of  thy  government  which  is  past  finding  out 
What  have  they  done,  that  innocent  flock,  which  dies  by  the  sword  of 
the  warrior,  by  the  teeth  of  hunger  and  of  wild  beasts  ?  Like  lambs 
for  the  slaughter  they  lie  there,  that  the  sleeping  worid  may  see  the 
footsteps  of  thy  goings.  With  the  swift  and  noble  Conqueror,  with  his 
wreath  of  honour,  the  bqok  begins ;  it  ends  with  death  and  the  regions 
of  helL  And  yet  how  few  there  are,  who  in  such  phenomena  behold 
thy  coming,  and  hear  the  tranquil  blood  of  murdered  innocence  crying 
for  vengeance  and  imploring  redemption  I 

The  great  events  of  war  are  to  the  seer  only  the  sound  of  trumpets 
for  wambg ;  great  leaders  are  only  falling  stars ;  the  most  renowned 
armies  of  the  world  are  a  host  of  hissing  serpents  and  amphisbaenas. 
The  central  point  of  worldly  levolntions,  the  strife  of  good  and  evil,  is 
.  to  him  like  a  contest  in  the  air,  when  fieiy  red  and  dark  bhick  clouds 
contend  with  sun,  moon,  and  every  kind  of  cheering  and  gladsome  light 
God  is  the  father  of  light,  and  light  must  therefore  continue  to  be 
Hght 

All  the  power  and  cunning  of  the  worid,  whatever  crowns  they  may 
wear,  with  whatever  names  of  cdebrity  they  may  be  adorned,  whatever 
homage  they  may  demand,  whatever  arts  they  may  promote,  if  it  strive 
with  God  and  the  Lamb,  it  is  to  him  Belial,  a  monster,  a  beast  from  the 
pit|  the  abomination  of  sin,  and  ^  child  of  destmetion*    The  dragon 

youn.  63 
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u  its  father,  and  the  abyss  its  destinj.  Babylon  falls ;  aadwhatamwld 
of  riches  and  of  profit  and  of  pleasure  and  of  fine  arts,  falb  with  iti 
All  lamentations  over  it  are  vain ;  while  those  who  keep  the  word  of 
God  and  adhere  to  the  truth  of  Jesus,  with  a  noUe  simplicity  like  to 
that  of  him  who  is  the  essenceiuid  star  of  the  book,  rise  anMbine  for- 
ever. 

(3)  The  book  of  Rbvelatiok^  even  if  one  does  not  ondersiand 
the  first  and  most  immediate  history  of  its  exphmation,  is  a  book  fob 

ALL  HEABT8  AND  ALL  TIMES. 

It  contains  the  essence  of  Christianity  and  of  worldly  history.  It  has, 
through  all  its  changes  and  drownstanoes  afiected  by  time,  the  same 
stamp  upon  it :  The  Lord  is  nic^h  ;  his  kingdom  comes  ! 

How  many  a  prophet  have  we  in  the  O.  Testament,  whose  immediate 
historical  circumstances  respecting  many  a  passage  we  do  not  under* 
stand ;  and  still  these  passages,  which  contain  divine  wisdom,  doctrine, 
and  consolation,  are  manna  for  all  hearts  and  for  all  timed.  Must  not 
this  be  the  case  also  with  that  book,  which  is  tifft  4^mpend  of  nearly  all 
the  prophets  and  i^)ostles  ?  It  is  a  book  of  instruction  and  omifort  for 
all  the  churches  among  whom  Christ  walks,  even  when  the  Bnedueated 
do  not  understand  the  learned  explanation  of  it 

In  respect  to  the  epitdes,  (without  assigning  any  mystical  periods  to 
them),  I  have  already  shown  this.  The  rest  of  Ibe  book  is  of  the  like 
tenor.  The  belief  that  Christ  who  died  now  lives,  that  Christ  who  lived 
in  retirement  now  reigns,  that  Christ  once  in  a  state  of  humiliation  now 
moves  amid  the  ^lendours  of  God's  glory — this  belief,  can  it  be  strength- 
ened in  any  way  better  than  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  risen  and 
glorious  Saviour  ?  His  visage  is  like  the  sun ;  his  breath,  onmipotence ; 
the  keys  of  death  and  hell  are  his ;  he  wiUs  and  it  is  done.  What  are 
ten  days  of  trouble  in  comparison  with  an  eternal  reward  ?  What  are 
the  thirty  years  of  his  humiliation  compared  with  his  eternal  exaltation  ? 
Therefore:  Be  thou  faithful  unto  deaths  The  crown  of  Hfe  awaits 
thee. 

Thou  livest  in  a  time  of  oppression ;  the  book  of  destiny  sealed  up 
hangs  suspended  over  thee  and  thy  people.  Weep  not ;  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  has  overcome.  The  book  is  ia  his  hand.  He  fulfils  and 
will  fulfil  it. 

Fearful  seals  are  broken  over  thee.  "Thou  hearest  in  the  rustling  of 
time's  slow  foot  horrible  forebodings.  Heaven  and  earth  threaten ;  and 
most  of  all  the  increasing  iniquity  of  men ;  war  ravages,  pestilence,  fa- 
mine kills ;  noble  men  die,  good  men  perish  with  sighing ;  the  land 
trembles,  its  piUars  are  shaken :  I\far  not,  the  Lord  is  thy  Godj  and  1d% 
name  18  an  thee.    When  thou  passestt&toagh  the  waters,  he  will  be  with 
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ihee,  60  that  tbe  floods  shall  not  drown  thee ;  when  thou  goest  through 
the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  he  burned,  nor  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.  The 
number  of  thine,  like  the  covenant  of  the  living,  is  deposited  in  his  bo- 
som and  sealed. 

The  iifet  forebodings  oome ;  a  stillness  pregnant  with  death,  an  ex- 
pectation of  all  things.  The  trumpets  are  given.  Mtf  Grody  remember 
me  for  good!  the  incense  offering  of  prayer  in  silence  exclaims.  The 
silent  answer  of  God  is :  <'  I  have  graven  thee  upon  mine  hands."  For 
sorcerers,  murderers,  idolaters,  whoremongers,  (who  alas  I  as  the  expe- 
rience of  the  wozid  shows,  do  not  amend  their  lives),  are  reserved  the 
plaffues.  They  are  tormented  for  a  long  period  by  them.  But  in  the 
miost  of  these  pU^es  appears  the  Bngel  of  peace,  with  the  rain*bow 
about  his  head,  and  he  swears  the  oath  of  the  ancient  covenant :  Let  the 
mountains  and  MUs  sink  and  vanish ;  the  promise  of  God  fails  not^ 
The  runbow  comes  forth  behind  the  flood,  like  a  boundary  of  the  throne 
of  grace,  more  beautiful  than  ever.  On  account  of  the  elect,  these  days 
are  shortened.  Shoi4.%'the  way  through  the  sea  of  trouble ;  eternal 
the  peace  which  follows  ;  the  palms  and  crowns  will  never  fade. 

The  temple  of  God  is  given  up;  but  it  is  only  the  outward  and  pro- 
faned court  of  the  Grentiles ;  the  true  temple  of  God,  with  all  who  wo]>- 
ship  in  it,  is  reserved  for  a  more  beautiful  building. 

The  last  two  witnesses  appear.  How  does  God  honour  them !  How 
nobly  does  he  invest  them,  living  and  dying,  with  ornaments  and  re- 
wards I  Who  is  there,  when  he  reads  this  passage,  that  does  not  desire 
a  death  like  theirs  ?  Lamps  before  the  Lord,  olive-trees  before  the  God 
of  their  country,  Moses  and  Elijah  in  respect  to  reward! 

Heaven  opens ;  the  temple  of  God,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  seen ; 
on  earth  it  cannot  yet  appear.  Phantoms  of  cunning  and  power  rise 
up.  Do  not  waver.  The  voices  of  heaven  sing :  It  is  done  ;  and  it 
will  be  dove  on  earth.  As  here  so  always,  the  good  is  bom  in  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Father  of  all.  The  mother  is  persecuted ;  the  child  is 
made  safe,  for  God  is  his  father.  To  the  earthly  mother  is  appointed 
her  place,  the  desert  of  trouble ;  behind  her  rushes  without  harm  the 
stream  of  persecution ;  but  the  earth  helps  the  affiicted,  and  swallows 
np  the  fruitless  stream.  Even  in  the  wilderness  of  banishment,  compas- 
sion is  extended  to  her  fd*.  a  time  and  times  and  half  a  time.  Man  inr 
deed  beholds  for  the  present  thybeau^,  thou  noble  sun-and-star-begirt; 
but  thy  Son  is,  what  he  ever  will  be,  eternal  king,  the  heur  of  the  world. 
His  appropriate  destiny  awaits  the  subdued  dragon — ^by  the  patience  of 
the  Lamb  and  the  courage  of  the  Lion  he  is  wounded  unto  death. 

StiU,  in  his  name  phantoms  of  tyranny  and  cunning  rise  up,  horrible 
phenomena  ]    The  earth  trembles  under  the  foot  of  tbe  beast,  nations 
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and  annies  oommit  ravages  upon  reljgioQ,  laws,  God,  and  fnoiltntn,  aad 
tread  them  down  with  the  feet  of  bears.  Thej  roar  against  God  and 
bis  tabemade,  and  everything  moans  oat  and  whines :  ^  Who  is  like  to 
him ?  Who  can  make  war  with  himP  The  mass  permit  themadves  to 
be  marked,  and  lose  oonscience  and  soul,  and  go  like  beasts  of  slanghter 
into  the  manacles  of  slavery. 

His,  also,  is  that  other  beast,  the  dragon  in  sheep's  dothii^  tho 
smooth,  lying,  political  prophet.  ^Grades  are  at  his  command.  Fira 
from  heaven,  and  all  the  arts  of  men  are  at  hand ;  and  all  this,  that  an 
image  may  be  made  for  the  beast,  and  everything  bear  the  mark  and 
number  of  his  name,  become  idolaters,  slaves,  and  a  slaughter-herd. 
Exult,  ye  monsters,  in  your  short  aad  fruitless  reign,  your  hellish  crafti- 
ness  and  hellish  power  here  below ;  on  yonder  height  stands  the  Lamb, 
and  around  him  his  elect  host,  in  a  very  different  elevation  and  with  very 
different  wisdom. 

What  symbols  of  consolation  and  instruction  are  the  harvest  and  the 
vintage,  the  song  of  heaven  before  the  last  plagues,  and  finally  the  ter- 
rible lamentation  and  death-song  over  prostrate  and  sinking  Babylon. 
As  a  stono  it  goes  down,  and  all  voices  in  it  become  dumb,  and  all  its 
fevers  howl  and  cry  ouU  So  when  the  Spirit  speaks,  the  splendour  of 
all  vanishes ;  quickly  does  all  th6  whoredom  and  luxury  and  oppression 
of  the  world  disappear,  for  the  fashion  d  this  world  passeth  away. 


-Melted  into  air,  into  thin  air, 


And,  like  the  baselefls  fabric  of  tlfia  vision, 
The  clottd-eapp'd  towers,  the  ^rgeoua  palaces. 
The  solemo  temples,  the  gteai  globe  ilatlf. 
Tea  all  which  it  inherits,  ahall  dissolve, 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     We  are  such  staff 
As  dreams  are  made  of 

God's  word  alone  remains  constant  Truth,  ffdthfulness,  jmtioe 
march  along  crowned,  upon  white  }iorsee.  The  goodness  of  the  witnes- 
ses of  Jesus,  sown  in  stillness,  now  comes  forth.  They  move  on  like 
morning-stars  from  the  bosom  of  night,  and  shine  with  the  splendour  of 
heaven.  Your  blood,  so  long  trodden  under  feet,  and  which  cried  out 
unheard,  is  now  an  ornament  of  your  vesture^  Your  work,  the  noblest 
deeds  in  the  world,  comes  forth  aad  blossoms,  like  the  sunken  Atlantis. 
The  earth  awakes ;  the  deeds  of  men  come  to  the  light ;  the  evil  is  ban- 
ished, the  eternal  aim  of  all  your  wishes,  the  dty  of  God  and  the  bride 
appears.  How  many  souls  have  comforted  themsdves  with  the  spirit  of 
these  symbols!  How  many  hearts  has  the  proclamation  quickened: 
<  Let  him  that  is  at^irst  oome,  and  whosoever  wUI,  let  him  take  the ' 
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tor  of  li&  ttedj  V  Your  barattng  eyes  bave  seen  the  dtj  of  God,  and 
withoDt  symbols  your  parched  tongae  has  been  reyived.  They  fell 
asleep  and  passed  on  thither.  See  there  I  The  dwelling  of  God  is  with 
men.  God  himself  is  with  them,  and  he  is  their  God  and  they  ar^  his 
people,  "ttessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord !  They  rest  from 
their  laboars  and  their  works  do  follow  them.  God  will  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes.  Distress  and  mourning  are  no  more.  For^ 
mer  things  have  passed  away. 

In  general  it  seems  to  me  a  dfehonoar  and  a  folly  to  ni,ock  at  and  de- 
spse  a  saying,  peKhaps  one  of  the  noblest,  most  tender,  most  powerful 
touches  of  truth,  because  it  is  found  in  the  decried  Apocaljrpse.  See  ! 
ike  Lord  comes^  and  fiis  reward  is  toith  Aim,  to  give  tp  every  one  accord' 
ing  to  kie  works.  Is  not  that  declaration  an  eternal  truth  of  God  ?  Does 
it  not  speak  this  as  strongly  and  tenderly  as  it  can  be  spoken  ?  Does 
not  Isaiah  say  the  same  ?  Has  any  good  and  honourable  heathen  ever 
«,    doubted  it  ?    And  what  is  there  now  which  is  contemptible  and  ridicu- 

^  lous,  when  the  Apocalypse  employs  it  as  a  seal  in  this  place  ?  Would 
it  not  he  unjust  and  dishonourable,  should  any  one  so  manage  with  the 
writing  of  a  heathen  or  a  heretic,  and  represent  the  roses  as  not  being 
loses,  because  they  grow  among  thorns  ?  And  with  respect  to  this  book, 
which  has  lived  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  sufficiently  proved  its 
influence  on  the  hearts  of  men — one  ought  to  spare  the  like  of  this. 
Let  each  one  estimate  it  as  he  will,  yet  let  him  concede  the  good  which 
belongs  to  it.  That  surely  is  divine,  whoever  wrote  the  book,  or  for 
whatever  purpose  it  was  written.  Your  productions,  ye  despisers,  will 
they  ever  have  the  influence  and  the  long  life  of  this  ?  Where  there  is 
an  influence,  there  must  be  a  ground  for  influence.  Where  a  book, 
through  thousands  of  years,  stirs  up  the  heart  and  awakens  the  soul,  and 
leaves  neither  friend  nor  foe  indifferent,  and  scarcely  has  a  lukewarm 
friend  or  ei^emy,  in  such  a  book  there  must  be  something  substantial, 
whatever  any  one  may  say.  One  does  not  contend  about  nothing.  A 
mere  nothing  one  forgets.^  In  respe^^  to  what  is  worthy  of  note  in  this 
book,  time  has  already  judged ;  and  it  is  foUy  to  attempt  to  put  down 
by  conceit,  what  has  supported  itself  so  long  by  reality. 

(4)  *'  But  why  has  this  book  so  many  enemies,  at  all  times,  and  be- 
yond all  others  ?  Enemies,  too,  to  whom  the  most  obtuse  wit,  the  most 
silly  conceit,  which  they  would  despise  in  respect  to  any  other  thing  in 

.  every  other  mouthy  is  agreeable^  if  it  will  only  be  injurious  to  this 
book?' 

.  The  reasons  of  this  may  easily  be  conjectured.  They  lie  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing.  It  carries,  like  eveiything  else,  its  destiny  along  with 
itself*    First,  the  book  oonsistt  of  symbols ;  and  phikMophers  cannot 
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endure  Bymboh.  The  tnitb  most  exhibit  itself  pore,  naked,  abstract 
in  a  philosophical  waj ;  for  it  has  long  shown  itself  in  fSbaX  way.  No 
question  then  is  asked :  where  ?  when  ?  wherefore  ?  whereto  ?'hj  wh(Mn 
was  this  book  written  symbolically  ?  None,  whether  it  should  not  ha^e 
been  so  written.  But — should  it  not  have  been  written  bj  a  philoso- 
pher for  philosophers  ?  No  question  is  asked,  whether  the  symbols  are 
pregnant  with  meaning,  true,  dear,  efficient,  intelligible,  or  whether 
there  is  in  the  whole  book  nothing  but  symbols.  It  is  enough,  that  there 
are  symbols.  We  can  make  nothing  out  of  symbols.  At  the  best,  they 
are  mere  descripticms  of  the  truth,  and  we  wish  f<ft  denonstnUaons.  De- 
ductions, theorems,  syllogisms  we  love.  Truth  which  needs  none  of  the 
senses  to  aid  it,  (although  it  is  fuQ  of  sense,  and  one  attains  to  it  only 
by  sense),  is  what  we  wish.  Experience,  effi>rt,  objects  of  sense,  sym- 
bols, are  beneath  us,  as  the  clouds  beneath  the  deai;  light  of  the  sun.-— 
I  only  add,  that  all  this  is  no  mere  mockery. 

Secondly,  nature  herself  attempers  different  minds  in  various  ways. 
She  gives  to  one  more  of  the  power  of  abstraction,  to  another  more  of 
the  power  of  synthesis ;  seldom  are  both  found  in  company.  In  our 
academical  education,  there  are  unspeakably  more  teachers  of  that  than 
of  this.  One  is  formed  more  for  abstraction,  than  for  inspection ;  more 
for  analysis  than  for  pure  comprehension^  experience,  and  action.  Hence, 
in  a  little  time,  the  powers  of  intuitioti,  being  neglected,  are  altogeflier 
lost  Let  one  of  the  learned,  now,  who  has  grown  grey  over  abstraction^ 
take  up  the  Apocalypse.  What  can  he  see  in  it  ?  Symbols  he  does 
not  see,  but  merely  colours.  That  has  no  meanmg  to  him,  which  has 
the  dearest  meaning  to  another,  yea  pne  whidb  is  seen  at  the  very  first 
view.  Does  he,  then,  because  he  is  learned,  begin  to  discourse  and  ex- 
plain P  What  else  can  he  make  of  the  book  but  nonsense  ?  He  ana- 
lyzes, and  cuts  to  pieces,  and  daubs  with  colours ;  but  he  has  neither 
eye,  nor  proper  station  for  view,  nor  any  idea  of  the  design  of  the  work. 
He  pours  out  then  whatever  is  in  his  brain^— stale  churdi  and  heretic- 
history,  or  lying,  feeble,  narrow-ivnded  polilfcal  history.  Here  now  is 
a  beautiful  model  which  others  imitate.  The  more  cautious  point  to 
his  example,  and  say:  If  so  great  a  man  erred,  who  must  noteir? 
Who  would  give  himself  up  to  a  book  wl4<^h  has  robbed  even  a  learned 
man  of  his  senses.  "  The  great  Newton  made  his  Apocalypse,  because 
there  was  an  Apocalypse."  So?  One  might  rather  say:  The  great  New- 
ton made  his  Apocalypse,  because  he,  was  the  great  Newton.  He  did 
not  come  to  it,  as  he  should  do,  without  prejudice,  without  system.  He 
came  as  a  reckoner,  a  cbronologer.  It  must  be  an  appendix  to  Daniel^ 
that  his  system  might  be  complete.  He  was,  therefore,  no  unsophisti- 
cated  reader  of  the  book.    A  woman,  a  child,  a  man  within  the  cirde 
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ofhigownseoeesy  can  ofW  exhibit  niare  tact  in  the  poeilion  of  STmbob, 
better  hit  upcm  their  meaning,  than  the  greatest  among  the  leamedf 
whose  brains  are  filled  with  other  things.  In  respeot  to  all  images  and 
symbols  6tom  common  life,  this  is  conceded.  Whj  not  then  in  respeot 
to  the  sjnabol  of  symbols — the  Apoealjrpse  ?  It  has  and  is  a  world  by 
itself.  He  who  lacks  sensibility  and  point  in  vision,  walks  in  darkness, 
and  gropes  round  after  colours.  Even  to  the  reading  of  a  book  whidi 
is  inteUigibly  read,  feeling,  leisure,  and  proper  station  for  view,  is 

.  necessary.  Whoever  disdains  tt>  see  as  a  child,  or  as  an  impartial  and 
feeling  man  to  let  the  book  speak  for  itself,  he  is  no  reader  of  this  book, 
nor  of  its  meamng.  FuU  of  his  systems,  of  his  learning,  of  prejudices, 
and  polemic  hypotheses,  let  him  indeed  read  anything  in  it,  but  let 
him  not  venture  to  condemn.  Still  1^  should  he  measure  the  power  in 
others  of  understanding  symbols,  by  his  own.  '  To  the  dumb  one  does 

-  not  speak.     The  painter  does  not  perform  his  work  for  the  blind. 

Thirdly ;  very  often,  even  among  interpreters,  has  the  heart  misled 
the  understanding,  and  implanted  the  hatred  or  the  love  of  this  book. 
For  the  most  part,  people  of  feeling,  as  has  been  shown,  not  those  of 
dry  abstraction-faculties  (these  despise  the  book  and  let  it  alone),  are 
the  ones  who  apply  themselves  to  this  book.  Often  they  pour  out  what 
is  in  their  hearts ;  they  paint  it  with  the  blood  and  sap  of  their  life. 
This  happened,  that  reached  the  mark.  They  have  found  their  time, 
and  the  very  best  time,  too,  which  they  ever  thought  of.  Every  image 
is  in  itself  true,  (although  perhaps  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  book  of 
all  this),  and  is  made  very  proimnent;  on  the  nicer  touches  of  the  book 
it  appears  stiU  stronger.  :  They  lyise  up  a  party.  One  man  of  warm 
heart  and  of  great  talent,  a  Savonarola,  a  Joachim,  a  Petersen,  a  Ben- 
gel,  etc,  would  have  made  a  party  even  without  the  Bevelation.  It 
was  nothing  more  than  the  vehicle  of  their  favourite  ideas^  an  object  of 
their  wonder  and  of  their  homage.  One  believed,  because  it  came  from 
ihem ;  what  \me  oould  not  support,  was  rendered  current  by  the  name 

,  of  the  interpreter.  One  «ead  with  %lded  hands.  All  this  now  was 
winning  sport  to  the  enemies  of  the  book,  and  to  party-feeling.  They 
hated  with  the  more  coolness  what  one  praised  so  warmly  and  of- 
ten without  foresight  Now  then  the  book  has  nothing  good  or  intelli* 
gible  in  it,  because  they  did  not  understand  it,  and  found  in  it  a  false 
good. — Such  is  the  history  of  the  book  tlm>ugh  all  ages.     Montanist 

4  enthusiasts,  Cerinthian  dreamers,  raised  up  a  Gaius,  who,  to  contradict 
them,  cast  away  the  guilQess  book,  which  teaches  neither  Montanism 
nor  Cerinthism.  Shameless  triflers  with  the  business  of  interpretation 
roused  up  a  searching  Dionysins,  who  timidly  said :  ^  I  do  not  under- 
stand it,  although  it  ma^  be  a  good  book.**  When  one  for  centuries  had 
found  a  symbol  of  antichiist  in  heathen  Rome,  and  Eusebius  had  lived 
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to  see  a  Chriatian  Borne  which  slfll  was  not  the  hea^enty  Jerusalem,  H 
was  natural  for  him  to  be  cold,  and  to  find  beyond  a  doul^  the  heaTenly 
Jerusalem  in  the  city  which  Constantino  built 

So  has  it  been,  eren  down  to  the  latest  times.  The  history  of  the 
book,  of  partiality  for  it  and  hatred  against  it,  is  very  natural.  But  is 
folly  because  of  this  to  hang  upon  it,  or  upon  the  testimony  of  particu- 
lar men,  as  if  these  tibings  were  decisive.  See !  here  is  a  better  way. 
Let  tiie  ragged  garments  lie  which  are  stripped  off,  and  look  at  the  per- 
son, see  th^  book  itself.  Hate  it  not  before  hand,  and  thou  wilt  ri^tly 
understand  it,  and  then  thou  wilt  certainly  learn  to  love  it 
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